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THUNDERBIRD 


ALWAYS GAVE YOU 
-< THE MOON AND THE STARS... 


FOR 1969 
A THUNDERBIRD GIVES YOU 


_ THE SUN. 


"Take anew way to the sun: push the button 
- opening Thunderbird's optional sliding 
“sunroof. Go the Bird's way of long, low 
-exterior design, interior décor to match every 
:shade of opinion about luxury, power to 
"answer all demands. Among personal-luxury 


-. cars only the Bird offers a choice of rooflines, 


* body styles and seating arrangements. ~ 
this. And heaven, too. 
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Dick Russell is a fairly typical 
Electric. : 


Ronald Lewis. is a fairly typical jew 


Except that Dick is white and Ronald i 
very typical for white men to spend sp 
or black men to own prospe DUS jewelry 


What they have in common is the Wor sho 
Opportunities, which originated in Harlem. 
and staffed by volunteer businessmen, T 
small-business men become better manage 
Ronald, owner of Nok Jewelers in 

the Workshop. Dick, a systems manager in 
Electric's Defense Activities Division, is a W 
instructor, Dick became interested through V 


Action (VIA), an employee group at Western El 
Helping people with their business problems | 


demanding work. And when a business is in H: 


WU. 


Harlem, is 


even tougher. But to Western Electric and the many 
employees like Dick, who take part in VIA on their own. 
time, it's rewarding and necessary work. ~ - 


Wesfern Electric 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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ROY M. GREEN 
Circulation Manager. 





OUTSTANDING BOOKS WIDELY READ AND ENJOYED 

















































CJ 408. COUPLES 2j oun urprkz. (Retail price $6.95) 


C] 435. THE FIRST CIRCLE by ALEKSANDR I. 
SOLZHENITSYN. (Retail price $10) 


C 414. IBERIA: Spanish Travels and Reflections by >- à 
JAMES A. MICHENER. Photos. (Retail price $10) ii 


0 425. THE SALZBURG CONNECTION 
by HELEN MAC INNES, (Retail price $5. 95) 


C 381. ROUSSEAU AND REVOLUTION 
by WILL and ARIEL DURANT. Illus. (Retail price $15) 


D] 355. THE DEATH OF A PRESIDENT by WILLIAM 
MANCHESTER. Chartsand maps. (Ret. price $10) | 


CJ 107. THE WAY THINGS WORK: An illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Technology (Retail price $8. 95) 


C) 441. THE LESSONS OF HISTORY 
by WILL and ARIEL DURANT (Retail ptice $53). 


C] 331. THE AMERICAN CHALLENGE 
by J.-J, SERVAN-SCHREIBER, (Retail price $6.95) 


C] 376. THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT TURNER 
by WILLIAM STYRON. (Retail price $6.95) 


[J 431. THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD REICH 3 
by WILLIAM Li SHIRER. (Retail price $12. 50) 


[] 387. THE NAKED APE by DESMOND MORRIS. (Ret. price $5. ior 


C) 445. THE SHADOW OF BLOOMING GROVE: Warren G. Harding - 
in His Times £y FRANCIS RUSSELL. (Retail price ne es 


C 234. THE OXFORD HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE - 2 
by SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON. Illustrated. (Retail pice $12 50) 


C) 439. MAN'S RISE TO CIVILIZATION. by PETER FARB. = ~ dli gue oo ay oe 
Illustrations.and maps: (Rei price. $8 93) ae Ts ee 


0 235. THE SOURCE by JAMES A. MICHENER. Iustrated. - (Retail ptice $7. » 

. L) 487. THE SHORT STORIES OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY (Retail price $6.95) - 
D 139. ULYSSES by JAMES JOYCE. Unabridged. (Retail price 37.95). 

O 231. COMPLETE POEMS OF ROBERT FROST, (Rerail price $8) 


(J 329. THE HISTORY OF PSYCHIATRY by FG. ALEXANDER, M.D. 
and S. T. SELESNICK, M.D. Illustrated. (Retail price $11.95) 


C] 242. AMERICA’S GARDEN BOOK by JAMES. and LOUISE 
BUSH-BROWN, Illustrated. (Retail price $8.95 e 


[3 353. THE N. Y. TIMES COMPLETE MANUAL OF HOME REPAIR. - 
by BERNARD GLADSTONE, IHustrated. (Retail price M 95). 


C 260. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS - 
(Retail price s). 


[J 140. THE COMPLETE MEDICAL GUIDE ty BENJAMIN F 
MILLER, M.D, 1967 rev. ed. Hus. (Retail price $9: 95) 


[J 161. JOY OF COOKING by IRMA S. ROMBAUER and 
MARION R, BECKER, Illustrated. (Retail pue 36. 95. 
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THESE TWO COUNT AS ONE BOOK 


CI 200. HOW CHILDREN LEARN and HOW CHILDREN FAIL by 
JOHN HOLT (Retail pais ‘cot $9. 45) 






IN AN EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB YOU MAY CHOOSE 


See 9 hoy 3 0 1 39 Y * 


(Please print pia 


UG GESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three Ci 


Poe ee t rs f T hn 4 E "n PO OPI E 
« within a year at the special members prices 


HP the 
$, As the Adminis- 
ALT the term 

and went from 


i "edo wii great effort, ái 


and camouflaging of junk: 

ose prie was passed in 1965; but the 
ch di billboard lobby struck back, and 
| slashed the program's 
News water- and air- GA 

but 


c and E. with auto ley 
in 1966, a number of consumer- 


;xooks. Some of these programs are 
stronger than others, and the ens 
b nre is uneven. aa of. this 





Compare AA CT other record or tape clubs 


ww would have accepted them free? 


Clubs 


ani see fetta | "ec eub "Mal V QN 
| 0 t ce u As. AE E: 
dicii BE (as advertised | {as advertised 1 (as advertised 1. y 
E in TVGUIDE [in Ty GUIDE 1] IE THIS WEEK” t RECORD CLUB OF Eu 
Mar..30. 1968) | Feb. 10; 19681. 1 Feb. 25, 1968. 
| gi mac AME T E r any LP om 
ic EROR ES MR Neon, ie Exceptions! Ore S d 
CHOQSE f i erent manufacturers 
? f ddr CAP ITE COLUMBIA. por 
i i HAREES Fours TM f VIGOR, ANGE LONDON, ete, 


MUST YO 

MINIMUM CA re, obligations! 
“NUMBER "quita! Take as many, as: dew 
“OF RECORDS? ! or no- Ienoray. at sir di x 
HOW MANY? I ueucp oecide 


E HOW MUCH. | ) 19 a * IM You ‘don't have ys nd 
d MUST YOU SPEND eig Dcos “Fao penny porate mm GU: 
CTOCFULFJLEL YOUR : Me an, $. e gally obl rd 
LEGAL OBLIGATION? ; E i VUL Li | img. fecota E 


CAN YOU BUY 
ANY RECORD 


| Wn iW. YA RATER never Nee 
ESCORT PR ch ees hirat No exceptions, 


DO YOU EVER 
| RECEIVE 


powiem À suo À EY NO LONG. SENE, 


SOS HN week : ], weeks P week - WAITS! day me ma 


CAN YOU BUY us ors aS Suhstantial discounts. ore aiti 
ANY TAPE i oe OR YES! available tapes. at "o extra. 
pod LONN EES * membership tee, 

t t 


AT LAST A RECORD CLUB WITH No “OBLIGATIONS -ONLY BENEFIT st 


“This is the way YOU want it~a advantage of this special: INTRO- 
co record club with no strings at- - BEWARE... zi | DUCTORY HALF-PRICE mem- 
tached! Ordinary record clubs ot "imitation? all-tábef. chibs. Gae | Detship offer, Mail coupon wi 
c. make you choose from just a few eda i A "allsfabei" club "e (Check or money order-NOT. fo s 
‘labels — usually their own! They eda. Y ned oh a var ondas. | regular $5.00 fee~but only HA 
> fhake you buy up to 12 records à alí- abel bandwagon. Sut tet ae TEHAT PRICE |... just $2.50. Yo 
Qyear—at full price-to fulfill your | "master" catalog lists onty 931 LPs SAVE. $2.50. This entitles: E 
"Obligation. And if you forget to em rd verd to LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP: 
ood@turn their monthly card — they Master Eataien and you never pay another club f 


“Send you a record you don't want ToU hat Ga 
and a bill for $5.00 or $6.00! In d ook What You 


.osffect. you are charged almost dou- | 99e H gre dot Lifetime eeu Ce 
|| Ble for your records, du || Buarantees you brand new LP's E 
; OWNED R CONT X AE 4 dealer cast. Discounts up to 06 

-But Record Club of America — | et manufacturer, P sj Prices as low as 99e each, - 

Sen) Ends AH That! MÀ —* Free Giant Master Catalo 
We're the largest ALL“LABEL record club in ivailable LP's of all labels! Over 15,000 1i 
the world. Choose any LP... on any label... * Disc Guide, the Club's FREE magazin 
inclüding new releases, No exceptions! Tapes special Club Sales Announcements wi 

lide Kcagtridge, cassettes, reelkto-reel, ete.) you news of fust-issued new rele 
“extra” membership fee other clubs discount specials, 
as many, or as few, of no selec- . Guaranteed: Same-Day Service. 


sou $0 decide. Discounts are. i ; 
ID AS HIGH AS 79% OFFI | Record. Clubs own - "computer system 


Order same day received! Every record. brane 


fo ever: pay: fu- “price — and never. pay $1 new, fully guarantéed, 


extra for stereo! You get best-sellers for as low. 
e plus a small Handling and mailing charge. D 


l record. club "NOT 4 
NED,., ed. CONTROLLED. "n 
BSIDIZED” by M record wise rud i collectors How. 
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arid ciu centers. pos pre eside NE 
Pr candidates were expected to do over 
ur r objec "ctive: total victory. " the face of the poverty program, and. 
a great deal of talk, in M 

























Mr. Nixon specifically pledged to 
jettison the Job Corps. The Corps, 
‘compromise between those who 
ted. training for the ghetto 
ouths in the worst trouble and the 
ervationists, who were pushing 
or a revival of the Civilian Conser- . 
ration Corps, has had mixed results, 
oending often on which contractor 
nich camp (several were run 
| vate businesses). It made the 
| decision to concentrate on the worst 
| kids on the block, and it was ex-- 














« The most important point about 
the poverty program is that even if 
, it disappears, it set loose a number of 
The "forces which no amount of retrench- ` 
that E ent can still. There may be no 
. Community Action Program, but 
€ will be community action. 
ocal or federal governments will 
ignore the poor's views at their peril. _ 
Republicans and Democrats are. 
rushing into line behind such con- 
cepts as community development 
corporations. There is unlikely to be 
a return to the old assumption that 
six-year-olds who have not been: t 
¿school before will all begin their 
educations with the same capacities 
"The poverty program established the 
idea that simple traditional to 
would not fix complex problems, 
which set a pattern for other gov- 
ernment enterprises. Largely be 
cause. of Shriver's zeal, the pove 
A. ogram shook up the rest. 
-~ domestic bureaucrac y, to tl 
that the bureauc rats | 
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5853-5854, 1 Can Hear It Now | 7680-7681. Bernstein Conducts 


reat Romantic Symphonies Here is.Edward R.. Murrow’s For Young People 
Franck's Symphony n D Minor; unique “audible history" of 1919 Peter and the Wolf; Night on 
depen “New World" Sym- to 1949, The actual sounds and Bald Mountain; Carnival of the 
Monte ann e s "italian" voices enable you to relive the Animals; The Sorcerer's Ap- 
s "Unfin- great events of these momen- prentice; Till Eulenspiegel's 
tous years Merry Pranks; 3 more 


ave almost 50% on 
ordings 


— Savings are off regular Club prices 







AIK OSKY 2 "artes £ Aut S = WALTZ + 
i 7 "Night ON TELEVISIONE “Brahms” Cate OFTHE — eric eee 
TCHAIKOVSKY .TWO-RECORDS ; am di Bald. SERENADE iN A QNARD BERNSTEIN — FLOWERS “om EUGENE ÜRMANDY, Cond, 


RACHMANINOFE T aN | inus fox | 3 
SAINT- SAËNS , VE e bites i Poo ^ d LEONARD £ BERNSTEIN 
] An H 1 E 2A ted ~endaeter 

New tork arrian 


Téhaikovsky- T: 


Waltzes © (Goines) 
EUGENE DRMANDY 


conductor 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 






HOROWITZ 


IN CONCERT 


Recorded Live at his 1965 
Caroegie Hail Concerts 


SPECTACULAR 

CLEVELAND 

CALME COUNT As one 

ete r4 eee SELECTION 
CONDUCTOR TUM 


















EUGENE 
ORMANDY 


Philadelphia 
Orchesirs 


pitino 
(COLUM BIA) 


orsus) Overurs 


| LEONARD BERNSTEIN: 
NEN YORK Pii NARBORIC 





2267 3792 3767/3768 


(2-Record Ser} 


rissa ei bu S SN i g E! BERNSTEIN'S JOHN WILLIAMS THE MORMON FAVORITE OPERA 
5 ; AAR GREATEST HITS Plays Twy Suter Concertos TABERNACLE CHOI'S CHORUSES from AID 


wi 2 : are i GREATEST HITS i 
TWO RECORDS |. | | | — RODRIGO =m iere CARMEN, 9 others 
| COUNT AS OMNE MEME x. | "Fantasie Pora Ua EUGENE ORMANDY 







"SELECTION. E Genome Conductor THE MORMON 
ea ee B HODGSON i The emake TABERNACLE CHOIR 
Concerto tor Quitar. - SPANNENDE CORDE: The Philadelphia Oren, 
“ane Chamber Orch, rie. EUGENE ÜRMANDY. | 
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Nines : NE Nu TRE MUSIC) | MARLER: |- | : sian Sailers’ Danc day fe CHAIKOVSIKY: 
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7060-7061-7062-7063-7064- 
7065. Magic Moments From 
Ehe World of Great Classics 
7118 breathtaking selections from 
the best-loved works of the 
world's great composers: Mo- 
zart, Verdi, Debussy, etc. 





COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 


now invites you to take 


Caf you join the Club now and agree to buy 
records during the coming year 


only nine more 


"Here is a wonderful opportunity to get, 

* at once, 11 classical recordings for less 

than the price of one! Yes, it's true — 

f you join the Columbia Record Club 

now, you.may have ANY 11 of the 

superb recordings offered here — ALL 

11 for only $4.98. And all you have to 

"do is agree to buy only nine more rec- 
-ords during the coming year. 


In short, within a year you'll have a 
sizable library of 20 classical record- 
‘ings of your own choice - but you will 
"have paid for just half of them... 

 dhar's practically a 50% saving off reg- 
. ular Club prices! 


Te Musie Magazine. You'll have no 
problem in selecting records during 
your membership, because each month- 
y issue contains up to 300 different 
records to choose from. In addition to 
a dazzling list-of great classical records 
I a you. will be able to choose 








eo 


























cal Selection. ... Or take any of the 
1 ende A 4+. or take no 
ord in any particular. month. 
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6841-6842. Charles Ives: 
The Four Symphonies 
Three of the finest conductors 
of our time — Bernstein, Sto- 
kowski, Ormandy — in master- 
ful performances of these truly 
revolutionary works 


Eugene Ormandy and the world- 
famous Philadelphia Orchestra 
capture all the drama, lyricisi 
cee and excitement of these 


MOZART 


FOUR SONATAS FOR 
PIANO ARD VIOLIN 


GEORGE SZELL. piano. 
RAFAEL DRUIAN, viatin] 


BRAHMS 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
MENDELSSOHN 


GINASTERA: 
BOMARZO 


INGTON 
iulius Rudel, Cond. 


6210/6211/6212 


i3 Rasord Sot) 


A 
THE OPERA SOCIETY 


Records sent on credit. Upon enrall- 
ment, we'll open a charge account in 
your name... you pay for your rec- 
ords only after you have received them 
— played them — and are enjoying them. 
They will be mailed and billed to you 
at the regular Club price of $5.98 
(Popular, $4.98), plus a mailing and 
handling charge. 


Generous bonus plan. As soon as you 
complete your enrollment agreement, 
you will automatically become eligible 
for the Club's bonus plan — which en- 
titles you to one record free for every 
record you buy! There are no "savings 
certificates" to accumulate, no delays, 
no limitations — every time you buy a 
record, you get another one free. 
Mail the coupon today! Just write in 
the numbers of the eleven records you 
want, for which you will be billed ónly 
$4.98, plus postage and handling. Send 
no money now — just mail the coupon 
provided at the right. 


Note: Since stereo records may now be 
played on monaural phonographs, and cost 
no more than monaural records, all of your 
records will be sent in stereo, 


ORMANDY 


Philadelphia Oreh. 


THE n E 
XAEWELhISS 
JGHECHESTRA 























COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 47808 


Where classical collectors get the best buy! 
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No conventions... 


except a tradition , which, now.claims to 


placed. and kept some 60,000 
pe tsonal service 


dA 2: fu , 
tor each guest. 


d un "Elémghitary y : and | Secondary 
raon Act. of. 1945, he: first 



























| caton. differed frc om: earlier pro- 


ier roris a E 
sue of. aid to parochial 
s. (Parochial students would 
be helped. if they were poor, but not 
| the schools. Tt was a bit talmudic, 
E pe it Worked: J The school districts 


visual e equipment and 
u il. ratios. There 


h cities restore their tax bases in the 
f 1950s, were disasters for poor blacks. 
à. First with rent supplements in 1965... 
ñ- and then with a large low- income — 
housing program this year, the Ad- 

ministration tried to make amends. 
The 1968. Housing and Urban De- ^ 





eles National A Alli diee of ; 


hard-cor e unemployed in 
nce the project began last 
. It is strongly identified with: 
ent E esu and is syo ustat 


families within a decade. 
thirty years, there have been govern- 
ts mental pledges of adequate housing 
- for all, and there are good reasons ~ 


ds which were foc xd Se. 


the. . of five different departments could 
Noii n 


: luring za. 19 30s; and Ur | 
enewal, which was designed to help 





velopment. Act ss six million 
houses for low- and moderate-income 
For some 


for skepticism. about the latest one: 
union practices still limit.the num- cos 
and 


ber of construction. workers 
tangle ‘construction. itself. in .out-- 


moded codes; sites for. low-income D 
i: housing are hard to get, within. or * 
- outside cities, a problem which has 
“almost killed rent supplements. 
-very fact that the law was approved 


The 


in 1968, of all years, however, suge 
gests that it will not be eliminated. 
The idea began in Congress. and. 


had the backing of a sort of biparti- — 


san, nonideological coalition there. 
The Urban Coalition pushed it, and 
the recommendations of the Kerner. 
Commission helped. | 
try is involved, at a nice profit. s: = 

The Model Cities law of.1966 in - 
effect bribes cities, through increased. 
federal rewards, to make a concerted pu 
social and physical attack on entire 
neighborhoods. More than one hun- 
dred federal programs operating out 
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Mavens pans ond Aristotle A 
Man i in the Universe, n | 
All three books (regularly $11.67) 
can be yours for. only $1.00 as your intro- 
duction to the Classics Club. 
The Classies Club is quite unlike 
any other book club. 
. she Club doesn't offer best sellers 
‘that come and go. Ins stead, it offers its 
members a chance to stay young through 
great books that will never grow old. 
These books include Utopia by Thomas 
à More; the works of Shakespeare; Benja- 


of receiving ‘them, : 


turn. them 


"You never Mk to pes: üny of these 


` books. (To force you to buy a ‘classic - 

would be barbaric.) Asa member, take 
only those books you really want to own, | 
And, at any time, you may cancel your 
membership, without. ‘penalty or hurt 


feelings, 


The selections hemet. are re 


markable values. Theyre. carefull 


printed on expensive paper stock, 


They’re hard-bound in matched wheat 


colored buckram, worked and. stamp: d 


in crimson, black, and 23-karat gold. 


And through direct- to-the-publie: distri- 


will either re- 
"iri owe -noth 


stay in the Chi and men some o 


friends, 
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7 age They are nonpartisan - 
| GOP House leader Mel Laird likes 

them, too, 
D ith Bacourseing upstarts. 



























"There i 4 dov 
3 ng voverianent officials here that 


L he waters are always stirred 
e and. troubled" — the President tried 
to explain. the problem, and. there 
T is a lot of talk among government 
: - | officials about America's own revolu- 
d tion of rising expectations. Some 
. understand that the discontent is 
- [much deeper than all that. Within 
ie the White House, there was some 
: g that there had been too 
thought 
E 









m Was, pm measures 


* the only. thing a rat-control 


2 ame of rats. 


."moded and resistant 









And they have nothing. 


vague videsiándiag- 
lutionary record. 
hower did not dismantle Nery much, . 
. and Richard Nixon won't either. A oe 
t program is only a premise, of course ~~ 
^ -— that if x is done, y will happen 
X the. Union daerkphos las January. : 
a ‘when. à great ship cuts through . 


r UU pu the id period « of 


py the number of il is s 









ic sin he eee argued 





would do was lower the average 
Vastly increased re- 
' sponsibilities. were dumped upon 


an inadequate bur eaucracy and-out- . 


‘Government reorganization is one 
of. the most difficult and. thankless 


d ie around, and the Johnson: Ade 


ministration did its bit, and knew 
there was more to do. The Nixon 
group is talking of reducing the 


power of the White House staff, but 


it will find that this cannot be done " | 


df government agencies are to runat 


all in harness. 

The history of the government 
over the past thirty years is an evo-. 
Dwight Eisen- 


—- and some of the premises will. 
prove valid and some won't, 
soon-to-be-former Administration of- 


ficials will be alive and well in their | [E 
and will be» only - i 


private retreats, 
too happy to return to testify before 
friendly congressional committees. 
With the domineering Democratic 
President off the scene, the congres-: 
sional Democrats will be a much 
feistier group. If Harry Truman's- 
reputation survived the Korean War. 
and other frustrations of his Admin- 
istration, it is altogether possible 
that Lyndon Johnson's resurrection, 
once the memory of Vietnam fades, 
will be even more magnificer 


. and not for any lack of his ir 
in Ret a developments. | 
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"*Actually, a conservative esti- 
< mate of what you can save on 
“the selections you choose in the 
next year plus what you save on 
your 996 introductory package. 





617. THE GREEK ADVENTURE 
By Pierre Leveque. The evolution, 
Spread, and lasting influence of the 
remarkable ancient Greek civiliza- 





‘614. GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN 
By Edwin B. Coddington. A com- 
prehensive view not only. of Get 
tysburg itself but the. personali- 
on the scene. It may well come 
o be regarded as the standard 
work on the subject." Virginia 
Kirkus Service. $15.00/$9.95 


606. HENRY VIH By John J. 
Scarisbrick. A highly praised new 
study of the monarch at front- 
center stage. $10.95/$7.65 


5464. THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION By G. O. Trevelyan. In one 
volume, edited by Richard B. Mor- 
dis-ihe great work by a foremost 
iih historian. $10.00/$6.95 


.543. ANCIENT EUROPE By 
Stuart Piggott. From 6000 B.C. to 
o£fhe Roman era, a fascinating sur- 
vey of prehistoric, barbarian Eu- 
^rope. 194 illustrations. $7.50/$6.15 


$54. THE TRIAL OF THE GER- 
J MANS: Nuremberg, 1945-46 By 
"Eugene Davidson, Twenty-two bril- 
Mant studies of the war criminals 
which build a total picture of 
Nazi Germany. $12.50/$8.95 


91 Tp XIV By John B. Wolf. 




































of history and 
world affairs. 


tion. $1 2. 50/$8.75. 


589, THE PROBLEM OF SLAV. 
ERY IN WESTERN CULTURE By 
David Brion Davis. Pulitzer Prize 
study of ideas of slavery since the 
Old Testament. $10.00/$7.50 


476. THE LIFE OF LENIN B» 
Louis Fischer. The authoritative 
story - winner of the National Book 
Award. $12.50/$8.50 


630. A SINISTER TWILIGHT: The 
Fall of Singapore, 1942 By Noei 
Barber. The tragedy of Singapore 
during World War H. $6.95/$5.55 


573. DISRAELI By Robert Blake. 
Best-selling portrait of Queen Vic- 
toria's enigmatic genius—and his 
fascinating age. $12.50/$8.75 


607. FROM SLAVERY TO FREE. 
DOM: A History of Negra Amer- 
icans By Jahn Hape Franklin. A 

top-ranking historian traces ie 
Negroes’ course from African 
origins to contemporary North and 
South America. $10.75/$7.40 


of Aa naton A Biel gure h 
fatal struggle with Henry H over 
Church and: State. 0. 90/$3.50 













371. CIVIL WAR DICT IONA NW By o 
M. M, Boatner UE. Encyclopedic. 
inventory of battles, leaders, units, 
weapons, ete: 20815. 00/$8.95. 
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ies That was made clear in a recent 
- interview with Dom Manuel Vieira 
. Pinto, the young Roman Catholic 
bishop of Nampula, who said that for | 









die 


; aind the | 


ck Africans, Indians, 
uguese and mulattoes. There 
six old. mosques and six old 
| fishing boats beached on 
and an enormous statue 
Gama in the square by 
€ |. Palace. 
g yellowing buildings of the 

face the streets with dar in 


=? 





The island is elegant and 
‘like all aging colonial 
cities. But it is no proof at all of a 


ways. 


great Portuguese tradition in Africa.. 


However. dynamic, the island is a 


rare exception to the desultory de- 
velopment of Portuguese colonialism A 
in Africa. | | 


Although Portuguese 


in 1483, and Mozambique in 1498, 


the Portuguese ignored their African: 
| s in the next 400 years save 
to pul out millions of slaves and sell 





hem to plantation owners in the 
New World, mainly in Brazil. A few 


. forts, trading posts, and ports — like 


the Isle of Mozambique: —- were es- 
tablished, but the interior of most of 
the territories was left. uncontrolled. 

By the late nineteenth century, 


P ponas still had hardly any control 
r. beyond these few scattered towns and 
"forts. . 


'The activities of Catholic mis- 
sionaries were scattered and slight. 


sed allegiance to Por tugal. 


best, the late nineteenth century. 


all practical purposes, the Church, 


usually in the forefront of colonial- 

ism, had worked in the interior of- 
his northern Mozambique. diocese 
for only. twenty-five years. In short, 


| darker races. 


and, in the words uM former Prem er 


The: E 


s ter in} New Orleans, pd Led 
in a special life of their own, with patios 
and. gardens and. arched passage - 





The colonial administrators had no 
ational or medical programs. In 
-a good number of tribes still 


rue Portuguese interest in the 
een colonies dates back only to 
ie the early twentieth century or, at 

















Sperone D with 
The Portuguese con- 
stantly talk about Brazil as the great 
legacy | of Portuguese colonialism, - 


most 


Antonio de Olivéira Salazar, call. 
Brazil “the most vivid example of a 
multiracial society, universally rec- 
ognized - ‘today as the ideal to be 
achieved in human relations.” In 
their view, Angola and Mozambique i 
are approaching that ideal. 


Portuguese m ulattoes 





These themes of racial harmony. 
are repeated continually in. Portu- 
guese Africa. “We have segregation. 
here," says an agricultural officer in 
the Angola. coffee district of Uige, 
“but it is segregation between those 





^who wash and those who don't." 


A railway administrator in the An- 
gola port of Lobito says, "Here we. 
have a saying: God made the white 


„people. God made the black people. 
explorers | 
reached West Africa in-1444, Angola.. 


But the Portuguese, they made the 
mulatto.” “When I used to visit the 
old Belgian Congo," an editor recalls 
in the north Angola town of Car- 
mona, “the Belgians would say that 
“I belonged to a white people of the 
second class, because we Portuguese 
live, work and eat with the Africans.” 
A traveler finds an impressive 
amount of race-mixing in Angola 
and Mozambique. In the Limpopo 
settlement of Mozambique, for ex- 
ample, 1100 white Portuguese peas- 
ants and 450 Africans farm together 
with generous loans from the govern- 
ment. They live side by side in 
cramped European-style cottages. all 
equipped with African-style privies. 
The schools throughout Angola 
and Mozambique are integrated. 
On any day a visitor can see brown, 
black, and white girls skipping rope 
together in the school playground 
and then walking away hand in 
hand, or boys of all colors gathering 
in little groups. outside classrooms. tc 
gossip about the twists and turns © o! 
the latest soccer match. WARS. 
Europeans and Africans | ofter 
work at the same job. The counter: 
at the main post office in the Angok 
capital of Luanda, for example, arı 
 manned by a variety of colors. “Kh: 
| Benguela Railway. in Angola, sl 





"Knowledge Is Power” 


Francis Bacon said also that "know'edge and wonder (which is the 
seed of knowledge) is an impression of pleasure in itself.” 

The world of ideas is an exciting one. This is the world the BOOK 
FIND CLUB seeks to share with its members through a common interest 
in those important new books that invite participation and response — 
“books that give us more knowledge about ourselves, and the world we 
live in, and the different world our children will inherit. 

Whatever the field of your particular interest in the social sciences =- 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, political science, history, anthro- 
pology, “futures” —— you will find membership in the BOOK FIND CLUB 
a rewarding way to obtain the new books you want to read and to keep 
in your personal library. 

it goes without saying that you save considerably on every book you 
order. See for yourself by entering a short trial membership now. 


meum / worth \ 
| $32.50 
: ; ; As a member you need accent. only those books t 
Publisher's price shown for each book. from among the many selections and alternate 


395. THE PORNOGRAPHY OF POWER. Lione! Rublnoft. sss. $ 6.95 Hl dre Which be Each month yeu ce ee Wa . 
9,2. eae peveeren Throughout the es on pe 00 ing selection and other books available to: members a 


ings. There is also a bonus plan that provides fo | 
393. SYMBOLS IN SOCIETY. Hugh Dalziel Duncan, cae decla ti ois EE HR velo every three you take AS a regular member. Start your trial mem 


387. IDENTITY: Youth and Crisis. Erik H. Erikson. onon 6.98 today by choosing any three books pictured « or sted on thi 
391. THE AMERICANIZATION OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. John Seeley....$ 8.95 as your special introductory selection. - SS 


$88, THE STRUCTURE OF EVIL. Ernest Becker. sse $ 8.50 


‘ $96. "THE HUMAN DIALOGUE: Perspectives on Communication. 
Bad. by Floyd W. Matson and Ashley Montagu. Sindee Goo 


386. 6. ASIAN DRAMA: An Inquiry into the Poverty d Nations. 
Gunnar Myrdal, 3 vol. Paperbound. ........ one nata aia aan 19400 


371. THE EMPTY FORTRESS. Bruno Bettelheim. 00. 9.95 
981. MIND: An Essay on Human Feeling. Suzanne K. Langer. ................$10.00 
.:812. MEMORIES, DREAMS, REFLECTONS. Car! G. Jung. aooe $ 7.50 

374. THE SAVAGE MIND. Claude Levi-Strauss. sss vac 5.95 


50. CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE: America's Hidden 
Arsenal, Seymour M, Hersh. sso. ais: 7.50 


: 914. ROBOTS; MEN AND MINDS. Ludwig von 1 Bertalantty. 
gs Ri POLITICS fg EXPERIENCE. A R. D. Laing. MT 


ae by Maurice Stein, 
pe deve steer rerineaage Se ERUPT. > T. 50 


You may eno me: as a trial un 

ber and send me the 3 books indi- - 

cated by number below, for which 

1 am to be billed for only. $3.05, re- 

gardiess of the combined retail 

price. -at substantially : dm 
sca ie, nd handling ; 

if | am not entirely satisfied. i wil! -regular member, | may choos 

return them within 10 days and my book FREE fo: each thre 
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In Run. 


A odii x. African : 


. the. 


<panding school systems: of- 
ind Mozambique may fill 
by producing more African Of the 12 million people who live in 
but thi - Angola” and Mozambique, perhaps 


re not doing this as fast as 


integrated, but its. 


“priest of the 


E No o statistics are kept by the Portu- d 
guese, but simple observation indi- 

tates that the padre’s analysis of 
marriage i in. n Benguela . holds for the 


Siete, 
SN 


-rest of Angola and Mozambique. 


400,000 are white and 100,000 mu- 
latto. This is a smaller proportion of 
mulatto to white than exists in 
South Africa. 

It is clear that society is dominated 
by whites in Portuguese Africa. The 
reason, however, is not all racial. 
Portuguese have little social mobility 
in their own society. A poor white 
man hardly has a chance to rise to 


the top. Why should a poor black 
man? 


The members of the Portu- 
guese oligarchy are color-blind in the 
way they close the door to outsiders. 

But, whatever the reason, the 
reality of Portuguese colonialism is 


bleak for the African. Despite his 
Nos 


relations | with - ob didi 


African Betas dad: are very A 


ited; better, of course, than his. 
chances in South Africa or ' Rhodesia, 











the grievances o the Africans un 


morning of March 15, 
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guese are bewildered (s the prés 
bellions HEY now v face i in An ola and 


ü colonies: and in their E We e 
rican one dnd of Dp deu Guir 





“The confusion”? 


The first rebellion began inthe 
Thousands of 
mostly members of the 


orthwest " Angola. 
fricans, 










Bakongo tribe, surrounded ‘towns . 


and plantations, brandished their 
long, curving machetes called can- 
tanas, and killed almost a thousand ~ 


Portuguese officials, farm managers, 
shopkeepers, and their wives and 


children. Many were mutilated, 

That began a period that the 
Portuguese now call “the confusion. in ^ 
The rebels killed and looted over an 
area that extended 200 miles from 
the Congo border to towns near the 
capital of Luanda. Portuguese oe d 
ians organized into vigilante groups. 
and began killing any African dier 
suspected of harboring rebel notions. 
Portugal rushed more military forces: 
into Angola. They evidently re- 
strained the vigilantes but then be- 
gan strafing, bombing, and dropping 
napalm on any African village that 
struck them as an enemy. 

By the end of the first year of 
fighting, there were perhaps 2000: 
Portuguese and anywhere from 
20,000 to 50,000 Africans dead. At 
least 250,000 Africans fled the Por- 
tuguese guns and planes, crossed the- 
border, and settled as refugees in the 
Congo. More refugees joined the 
later. : 

The war has lost much of its in- | 
tensity since then. The Portuguese 
say they now lose only 110 soldiers a 
year. With 60,000 troops, the Por- 
tuguese have been able to push. the. 
few thousand original rebels into a 
thick forest area between Luanda 
and the coffee town of Carmona 
Other rebels, however, have in 
trated into eastern Angola. T 
Zambia. : 
‘Two rebel groups 
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The Scots have ever been poetic warriors 
with aromantic temperament that ex- 
plains their bloody history. No people have 
more pride in the country they acquired 
only 1,000 years ago than the Scots. Their 
landscape is strewn with fortresses, castles, 
palaces and great houses. 

Royal Edinburgh, Scotland's capital, 
boasts a castle that has been a fortress site 
since the Iron Age. ‘The castle itself wasn’t 
built until recently —the 7th century. 

Edinburgh is a good base camp for 
sorties into the Highlands and Lowlands, 
with plenty of trains, buses and coaches 
for excursions. One fine way to experience 
the grandeur of Scotland is to hire a car 
(cost for two weeks about $125, add $25 
per thousand miles for your gas). 

Stop at small Scottish pubs on the way. 
A bed for the night with breakfast will cost 
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One of Scotland's oldest regiments, the Black Watch, parades under the shadow of Edinburgh Castl, 


Scotland isn’t England. Spend a fortnight exploring 
the Highlands and Lowlands and find out for yourself. 


only $5. Scotch malt whisky costs 45 cents 
a glass. You can eat the best beefsteak in 
the world here — native Angus. Taste odd 
Scottish delicacies like Dundee cake, hag- 
eis, scones and cock-a-leekie soup. 


Play golf on the world's most famous golf 


course at St. Andrews, fish for salmon in 
the rivers and lochs. If you're there in Sep- 
tember, you can see the Queen with her 
family at Braemar's Highland Games, and 
witness the magnificent pageantry of the 


Military Tattoo at the Edinburgh Festival. 


For more information and great vacation 
ideas, send off the 
coupon for our free 
52-page full color 
booklet :* Vacations 
in Britain’. 


‘Give Britain a fortnight of your life 


and we'll give you 2,000 years of ours.’ 





| BRITISH TRAVEL, BOX 4.100, | 


| NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 | 


Please print and include zip code, 


NAME | 
| ADDRESS | 


British Travel: New York—680 Fifth Avenue; 
Chicago- 39 South LaSalle Street; 
Los Angeles—612 South Flower Street. 
Also offices in Canada. 








When Bert Simon decided to install 
a Computer, five companies turned out 
to help him make up his mind. 


Bert Simon is President of Simon Stores, Inc., a chain of retail stores 
headquartered in Oakland, California. 

When his grandfather founded the business at the turn of the cen- 
tury, it was a simple shop selling secondhand tools to local trades- 
men. Today, Simon’s is a modern version of a country store where a 
‘man Can buy anything from a brass bolt to a diamond ring. 

“Last year we decided to install a small computer,” relates Mr. 
Simon. “A simple matter—so we thought. But when word got around, 
to our surprise, five computer companies were interested in submit- 
ting competitive bids. All the equipment was first class. It took Six 
months of studying and thinking before we made up our minds. 

“We finally decided to go with IBM. What impressed us was how 
much their people knew about our business; how well they under- 
stood our special problems— and how to solve them. 

“AS a result of the computer, we've been able to give our cus- 
tomers better service. And in any business, that's what 
keeps them coming back." 


———M—MÓ M 24 NP 


, Less than twenty years ago, there was just a handful 
| of companies making computers. Today, there are 
|. more than sixty—helping men like Bert Simon run 
their businesses more efficiently and do a better 
job for their customers. 
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northern Angola, 


in Exile, is made up mainly of a 
l | Bakongo political party called UPA 

| (Union of the People of Angola) and 
iis led by Holden Roberto, who keeps 
| his headquarters in Kinshasa. A 
is | second group, which is headquar- 
B tered in Brazzaville, is called MPLA 
| (Popular Movement for the Libera- 
| tion of Angola) and is led by mu- 
atto intellectuals and members of 
ithe Kimbundu tribe. Most observers 
Believe that the MPLA is infiltrated 
by Communists. 




















We'll take you 
to our 
- favorite city. 
And a few 
others besides. 


Air-India’s 28 day 
tour of India. 
A penny-pinching 


| Classic tactics 

| Both the UPA and the MPLA 
‘ambush Portuguese patrols, lay 
(mines on the roads, attack white 
‘farms and fortified villages, and 
| fight each other. Sometimes fighting 
“each other takes precedence over 
| fighting the Portuguese. 

| Using classic tactics, the Portu- 
| guese try to beat down the insur- 
| gency by putüng African civilians 
‘into new fortified villages. With 
civilians tucked away, Portuguese 
| 

| 


$1,885. soldiers can scour the countryside 


ge l , ‘for guerrillas. In addition, the clus- 
Our favorite city, Jaipur, Besides | 


Benares and Darjeeling and N i tering of civilians makes it easier for 
Je Rp S ee ‘the Portuguese to prevent guerrillas 
Delhi and Calcutta and Bombay 5 P 8 


; ! from persuading or intimid he 
and you name it. P g ating t 


With all meals. The best accom- civilians. The Portuguese admit, 
modations (a houseboat in Srina- however, that they cannot penetrate 


gar, the fabled Lake Palace Hotel ithe Dembos Forest, where most of 
in Udaipur, like so), All sightseeing | the UPA guerrillas camp. 
and excursion tours (often in pri- | A new front opened on Christmas 
vate touring cars). | Day, 1966, when a band of 500 reb- 
And all transportation, including | els attacked Teixeira de Sousa, the 
Air-India (who else?) to fly you over | railroad town and border post in 
and back. | easter n Angola. The rebels were 
India for 28 days. For all that, | members of still another organiza- 
$1,885 is a steal. tion, UNITA (the National Union 


Relax, you're on Air-India. for the Total I ndependence of An- 
| piri Headquartered in Lusaka, 
AIR-INDIA®:. 


Zambia, UNITA rebels are mostly 
The airline that treats you like | | members of the Ovimbundu, the 
pug d nnd P REN largest tribe in Angola. Since the 
: ‘fighting began in the East, the 
“666 Fifth Avenue es "OO Rs: 

“New York, N.Y. 10019 MPLA has joined the fighting there. 
Dear Air-India: | UNITA has shown a great deal of 
Please send me more informa- | resentment over this attempt by 
tion on your 28-day tour of MPLA to move into its territory. 

india, The profusion of rebel groups has 
Name helped the Portuguese. It is obvious 
Address that Portugal is in a dangerous 
City position when rebel bands can move 
State base large areas of the country, 
My travel agent is: often close to major cities and rich 
agricultural regions. But the danger 
blunted when the rebel groups 
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“tour price based on 28-day. economy jet excur-. | 
ROM. air rare from N. Y. 
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FRELIMO 
the roads, at- 
| and ambush 
atrols and con- 
ly, the Africans 
to a company of 150 
ca à Portuguese post. 


situations. in Africa, the 
me degree, turns on tribal- 
Portuguese, in. fact, like to 
ght a tribal war between 
uese and the Makonde. 
are a tribe oS d 
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lla wars and. generalizations J 
can bE drawn from them. The 


Portuguese have managed to contain 


the rebels in both territories so far 


- and prevent them from disrupting 


the economies. But these are ex- 
hausting wars that are draining the 
limited resources of a small and 
poor country. There are dangers 
ahead for Portugal. 

In fact, 
factors outside the battlegrounds 
that may determine whether Portu- 
gal keeps its African empire. | 


Holding on 

The first is the question of what 
direction Portugal will take under 
its new premier, Dr. Marcelo Cae- 
tano, sixty-two years old, who suc- 
ceeded the ailing Salazar last Sep- 
tember. The new regime might feel 
less of a need to hold on to the 
troublesome empire. The war, after 
all, is not popular among the Portu- 


little-known lands. 

Events in Angola and Mozam- 
bique also might be changed by 
events in Portuguese Guinea. The 
Portuguese Army seems to have a 


— far more difficult time holding the 


rebels there than in the two larger 
and richer colonies. This small West 
African territory is worthless, but 
its loss might depress morale of i 


DN. 


E biawe and aanboden He rebeli iere: 


'There are other uncertainties that 
could change the course of the war: 
^ will South Africa send its troops 
into Angola and Mozambique if the 
Portuguese falter or withdraw? It’s 
likely. Will the whites of Angola 
and Mozambique, supported by 
the troops overseas, declare their 
independence of Portugal if there is 


any hint that Lisbon wants to with- 


draw? This kind of Portuguese Rho- 
desia is a possibility. Can the various 


u-. tribalist and antagonistic liberation 
= groups overcome their differences 
and mount a united drive to defeat 


the common enemy? Perhaps. For 


the now the Portuguese, sustained by 


imperialist delusions, are holding 
their own, but no more, in Angola 
T up Mozambique. 


| test. 
there are a number of. 


-illegal because almost no strikes are. 


. Foundrymen's 
“blows at our. [Britain s] existence.’ 


guese, who have to send their sons -Largely because. of the *tquickie" 


off to fight and face death in strange, — 






— Stanley Meisler 





"About a year ago at the Ford. 
Motor Company plant in Dagen- ae 
ham, England, an. employee was; F 
told to put a new drill in his ma- 
chine, a simple chore he'd always 
done before. But now he balked for 
no apparent good reason. “When he | 
was suspended temporarily, 100-of 
his co-workers walked out in proi =- 
Within two days, 9000 Ford 
employees were laid off because of | 
the crippling effect of the 

As is the case with ab 






















cent of all the stri 

the stoppage was “unofficial,” with- — : 
out the sanction of the acorn 
union. It could hardly be called 


illegal in Britain. But legal or no 
these “wildcat” strikes have: be 
characterized by Lord Carron, the. 
ex-president of the one-million-mem- 
ber Amalgamated Engineering and 
Union, as "hammer T 





strikes, the Economist, that fount of 
measured judgments, describes the 
labor relations picture in Britain as 
*a uniquely horrible mess." 

If the Dagenham case had arisen, 
for example, at the Ford stamping 
plant in Cleveland, Ohio, it would 
have been handled differently. The 
recalcitrant — employee's protest 
against being sent home would have 
been referred. to a formal union- 
management scttlement process for - 
resolution. ‘The odds are 1000 to 
one against a strike, but if the episode. 
had boiled into a crippling walkout, ^ 
the United Auto Workers’ national. 
staff would have moved in to Ta 
the stoppage. 








Grievance 


This private system. for ave | 
wildcat strikes about a multitude of ' 
issues from tardiness to the quality 
of washroom toilet tissue has been > 
written into close to 100,000 separate —~ 
private contracts between manage- 
ment and labor. It is founded upon ` 
a voluntary union pledge not to 
strike over so-called grievances aris- | 
ing during the period when the con- 
tract is in effect. Instead, union and . 
management agree to the arbitration. E 
of all unresolved grievances. — “Those. < 
: not settled by the supervisor and the 
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The answer to both, Charles Ives. A creator, a doer. procedures. We'd like to think that we're followin: 
A composer who wrote some of the mostexcitingand in his footsteps — by being ahead of our time, _ 
revolutionary music of this century. And, as an by creating new insurance plans that anticipate 
insurance man, an innovator — developer of the diverse needs of our policyholders. Charles ives w 


concept of estate planning, and many agent training probably agree that this is beautiful mus 
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trial. relations at the time: 
ni The public doesn't understand 
about these highly- -publicized settle- 
ments: the big thing we're buying 









ir- Is the union’s Bla eor x in mak- 





















| xe system is strictly a 
of private agreements, Nei- 
nor federal law requires 


trike ein given and 


iata up in iourL. Each 
illions of grievances 
eacefully. | For those 
he. local plant or 
bitrator's ruling is un- 
uncontestable, and un- 
le... With the rarest ex- 
e incident is terminated 
\lva Johnston’s phrase, 
ilding. falling on a 


| sically two types of 
country. ‘The first 
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he 


bitter each day; 
y Negro at Alcan Industries in prefer- 


s ment. ra 
~ xalgation of the 
YE Be POLY result of these walk- 


ing that grievance system work. 
That day-by-day union performance 
on dealing with grievances and 
keeping production going smoothly 
is a damn-sight more important than 
the money deal we make with Walter 
[Reuther]." | 

In Britain, no such gyrostabilizer 
for day-to-day employee relations 
has been developed. As Theodore 
W. Kheel, the American labor trou- 
bleshooter, pointed out recently, the 
most important practical difference 
between the U.S. and British systems 
is the power of a local shop steward 
in Britain to *call a nuisance walk- 
out any time he chooses." Recent 
causes of these walkouts include a 
welder's changing a light bulb in- 


_ stead of waiting for an electrician to 
in-the legally 
d after. à contract | 
epar ties cannot | 


do it; the installation of automatic 


tea dispensers to cut down excessive 
tea-break time caused by individual 


tea brewing; the disciplining of an 
Andy-Capp-like brewery employee 
who regularly *knocked back" more 
than his two free pints of on-the-job 
the hiring of a 


ence to several white applicants; 
the reduction. in the number of 
sausages at tea breaks at a Liverpool 
shipyard. 

Harold Wilson's Labor govern- 


of ment declared that a wildeat tie-up 
i P the eae Docks in od 


Was a 


its A 1967, des 





pound sterling. 
| major. issues, os s stapl 









U. S. union deles m Wade. “Sade 
fringe goodies when the contract is. 
reopened at the end of its term, - 
the union leader can say: *Okay, you 
bastards, you can't strike for the next 
three years. Then we'll exercise our 
collective strength again and get  - 
something more that’s really good? 

Kheel raised a storm in Britain 
last year by declaring that the 
British employee relations. system i 
“at least 50 years behind that of th 
U.S." Kheel indicated that Britain 
could be doomed economically un- 
less there is a drastic revision of the œ 
current system under which anyone 
can call a strike anytime he feels 
like it. He noted that the ONE E 
damage of these wildcat strikes. i is. 
enormous. GRUUEMU DC 

Kheel insists that British manage- 
ment fails to comprehend the need 
for “predictability” in its day-to-day 
relations with the employees. The 
British manager “doesn’t know when 
the hell he’s going to be hit by aso 
strike," Kheel says, “and he has — 
even less idea of how to settle it, 
except by giving in." As Kheel put 
it: “The ultimate consequence of 
this inability to plan" is to dis- 
courage industry from "going out 
and buying the machinery and mak- 
ing the other capital improvements 
that British industry desperately 
needs and isn't getting." 



































Miniskirts and moonlighting 


In this country, the agenda 
issues going to arbitration gets ev 
longer. It includes disputes about 
math tests required for promotions; 
favoritism in overtime assignments; 
premium pay for five-foot, five-inch 
operators who can fit into the motor. 
case of a NASA missile; comp: 
policy on long hair and beards; the 
right to take a second job (moon- 
light) at another company: the effect 
ot miniskirts on S epus Rs 


of 





absence. Au on Ts ar bitcal 
agenda: the right to buy “numbers” 
tickets during working hours, on- 
the-job sodomy, and a blizzard as -© 
an act of God. From dolts to dope | 
addicts, the arbitrators deal with. all- 
the variant personalities and. pro 
lems in employee relations. | 
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Spread the word: 
Larks Gas-lrap fileer(U.S.Pat.No.3,251,365) brand, bar none. NO 
oes more than just reduce "tar" and nicotine. So tell someone about Larks easy 
It also reduces certain harsh gases in cigarette hard working Gas-lrap Filter —— — 
smoke. And it does this better 3 


than any other filter on any ther | pop 
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vu the me 
$ 1910 Pro- 
industry and 
printing press- 
art, Schaffner 
1911 arbitration 
argely by Sidney 
resident of the Amal- 
g Workers, did the 
- pioneering with 
‘ation. In the 1930s, 
Taylor of the Uni- 
'ennsylvania attracted 
-his resourceful ser- 
rator in the hosiery 
othing industries. 

| eal breakthrough. did 
until June 10, 1939, at a 
id of the. United 





























co y privileges 
; Several 


tion of Larks; i 
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The ‘Sculpture B 
m (Praeger, New. 
fames and Hudson, 5 
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ar havea 
by Sidney Hillman, Reuther began 


s exploratory talks with GM officials. 
st At the June 10, 1939, showdown of 
t UAW's GM Council, Reuther spoke 


out against wildcat strikes: “I don't 
want to tie up 90,000 workers be- 
cause one worker was laid off for 
two months. That is a case for the 
arbitrator." To many in the UAW, 
this was unacceptable appeasement, 


but Reuther managed to carry 
the day. 
For its part, GM management 


was looking hard at the idea of 
a grievance-and-arbitration system 
before they'd even heard of Walter 
Reuther. They proceeded in the 
manner described by à longtime 
GM adviser from the investment 
house of Morgan Stanley: When 
GM takes up a question, they don't 
just discuss it, they pulverize it." 
The result of Reuther's initiative 
and GM’s homework was the 1940 
agreement for a  grievance-and- 
arbitration system. 


| NM of law 


— This agreement, coming at a 
crucial time, had an influential im- 
pact after America entered World 
War II. The War Labor Board, 
qoo with handling wartime la- 
bor disputes, seized the occasion 
to write grievance-and-arbitration 
clauses into thousands of contracts. 


Despite their imposition at many 
m companies as pure diktat, 
t clauses plainly answered what Jus- 
—- tice Holmes has called *a felt need." 
-They were widely embraced and 


these 


became the sole point of labor-man- 
agement unanimity at President Tru- 
man's post-war Labor Management 


.-. Conference on the whole range of 
y labor policy. Both the NAM and 


the CIO agreed on the desirability 
of private arbitration of employee 


grievances under a plan based on no- 


strike pledges by local unions. 
| The practical significance for man- 


d agement, unions, and the economy 


was summed up a few years ago by 
© Archibald Cox, the former U.S. 


cla fu] y years. ` 


Solicitor General, now Boylston Pro- 


g fessor of Law at Harvard: although many in the | 









Take .. . the vital ‘goal of est 
lishing a rule of law in the mine, mill, 
and factory — the substitution of a - 
rule of law [through the arbitration 
process] for the arbitrary and capri- 
cious power of the boss. Men have. 
few greater concerns than this kind of . 
justice. What equal example is there 
of extending a rule of law — both su 
stantive rights and duties and also the 
machinery to administer them — into. |... 
so large an area of human life affec 
ing so many people within so short 
time. Nothing less has been done by 
collective bargaining throu 
it brings into the shop and the ir "e" 
trial jurisprudence being made and ut 
administered through grievance pro- - 

. cedures and arbitration, 







































In addition to Dr. George. W, 
Taylor, who became a speci 
viser on labor relations to Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, 
and Kennedy, a remarkably able «ej 
and wise group of arbitrators de- | 
serves credit for their role in th 
grievance-and-arbitratio ri 
ment. Most played important role: 
on the World War II War Labo: 
Board. Thereafter, many served as 
arbitrators for key companies and 
unions during the formative and 
trying stages of collective bargaining. | 
For example, Ralph T. Seward at : 
General Motors and International | 
Harvester, Harry Shulman at Ford, 
Sylvester Garrett at U.S. Steel, 
Gabriel N. Alexander at GM, Harry 
Platt at Ford and Republic Steel, 
and Saul Wallen at Sylvania Electric 
Products and B. F. Goodrich con- 
tributed mightily to make the grie 
ance systems work. Their construc 
tive influence and example also 3 
felt in many other fledglin 
tionships and were emulate 
arbitrators. : 

An arbitrator can be fi id a 
time by either party. e d 
very few “great” cases, and his career 
can be lonely and often drab. But. 
the luminaries in what is called the 
arbitrators’ “College of Cardinals” 
move into the bright public light | 
from time to time as White House .— 
mediators and fact-finders in the 
big labor-relations "spectaculars."' 
In these national emergency 
the role of the mediator is 
different from that of the ar 





























































get the parties to re 
ifferences themselves. 






solve 








Ca member of the Presidential Auto- 
. mation Commission of 1965; David 
L. Cole, President Eisenhower's Me- 
ation Service Director; Archibald 
ox: John T. Dunlop of the Harvard 
Economics Department, who is a 
dynamic legend even among his 
fellow Cardinals"; N. P. Feinsinger 
ef the Wisconsin Law School, who 


was chairman of the National Wage 
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505 c Kheel,. who "plays God" ‘in the, c —-"-» — | I 
^ tangled labor relations of New York | : 





| City the way Dunlop did until re- 





| Wirtz, the Secretary of Labor under 
|o Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. | 
2500s In some ways, the second wave of | 
C arbitrators has not been of com- 
"v -parable quality. The unions and | 





-management have been far too slow 
- jn extending their confidence to new 
<o arbitrators and in seeing to it that 
^ arbitration was made an attractive 
career. Some of the new arbitrators 
like Paul Hanlon, David Miller, 























Richard Mittenthal, and Rolf Valtin 
.sare excellent, but more are needed. | 
-. Today, about twenty-five years. 


since arbitration was imposed from 
so Washington on a reluctant manage- 

ment, the system is widely accepted. 

Although some procedures work 
5 poorly, and although the nature of 
=the system, with winners and losers 
in every case, guarantees a hail of, 
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ors, the system is under no serious 
lenge. A quick peek at the 
vildcat" strikes is bound 
se to the harshest critics 


. system. — Ben Rathbun 
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Elizabeth B. Drew is the ATLAN- 


Tics Washington. editor, Slanley | 
| 





s. Ben Rathbun ts 
associale editor of the 


National Affairs in Washington, 
which specializes in labor-manage- 
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ad and pee 
is to accept their 
~ inconsequentialities 
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| go of the E 
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*yanizing and acting | 
s unprecedented and 


professor l've heard and read some 
pretty 


means 


. history from the curriculum? Or do 


‘we have an obligation. to demon- 
Seats the relevance of history, or 
| M enr or sociology, or literature, 
= or 


math? Is the attack on the 
. universities real or is it an easy 
substitute for an attack on the heart 
of the industrial power structure? 
We do indeed have enormous 
responsibility for the ways of our 
youth, and in general and in par- 
ticular I approve of its radical 
directions. It therefore becomes my 
obligation not simply to approve 


. uncritically, but to attempt to apply 


whatever values there may be at- 
4 tached to age and learning to make 
our young radical leaders and their 


; followers better able effectively to 


accomplish their ends, and perhaps 
to define the ends themselves. To 
do otherwise is an abdication of role. 


WiLLIAM CAPITMAN 
New York City 


in my years as student and 
mind-boggling statements 
made by some pretty weird academic 
characters, but Duberman’s takes 
the cake. Pm particularly incensed 
at his deliberate misinterpretation of 
Hook’s point. Hook’s not very ex- 
ceptional thesis is: (1) In most 
situations in life intelligence should 
be the director of activity, (2) 
and ends are intimately 
related. Hook’s quarrel with the 
rioters was not their youth, or their 
grievances, or their presumed sexual 
prowess. What Hook was arguing 


¿was that the truly educated human 
whether sixteen or sixty determines. 
both his means and his ends through 


the use of intelligence, and that evil 


means may corrupt good ends. 


This mode of thought has not been 
adopted by the SDS, and other 


ss eus of a similar nature. I, and 
? others, listened while a fairly impor- 
.tant member of one of these groups 
of our. 
“vention that every tenth child should 
€ be randomly slaughtered in order to _ 


told a philosophy of education con- 











secure Justice in this corrupt co 
It wasn't the young man’s se 
power I envied, but his chutzp 
Extended and intensive conversa 
tions with many of these students 
reveal their. overweening. hubri 
their profound ignorance, despit 
some cases, good academic record 8. 
Furthermore, most have. all. the 
earmarks of the “true believer.” Ni 
amount of counterevidence and no. 
demonstration of their logical con- 
tradictions faze them a bit. 

























































College of Educ 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


















Str: According to Martin Duber- 
man's. article students were. de- 
nounced in the 1950s for thei 
apathy, but now they are being 
denounced for the intensity of their 
involvement in public questions... 
From this conjunction of opposites, 
Duberman concludes that the de- 
nunciations arise not in what stu-. 
dents do, but in a resentment .o 
what they are. Adults, it is said 
envy students because they are 
young and strong. The conclusion 
may well be true of some adults, but: 
it has no basis in the argument that 
is supposed to lead to it. Adults may. 
honestly deplore unconstructive self. 
dramatization, whether or not they 
are regretting their fading vigor. 

However shrilly Mr. Duber 
argues to the contrary, 
persuade myself that colle 
mores have as a gene 
more "experience". 
although I grant E al may 
different. Nor can I believe that 
getting old necessarily means getting 
wise or tolerant. ‘The point — and 
it is an unpleasant surprise to have — 
an occasion for writing this to the © 
Atlantic — is that age provides no - 
ready criterion for distinguishing — 
right "from wrong. Neither | | 
moral fervor, which seems. 
what Mr. Duberman himself off 
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ye perhaps f fail: into 7 


I won’ t b her); dao the idea of: a 
| university. removed from the world, 
le not involved in the hurly-burly — 
s, yet he defends the practice of service 
-to the military in 
-.. ment-sponsored 
- university cannot remain gloriously 
E aloof from ‘the world. while serving 
ib the. military; why does Barzun de- 


sion. 
_ off leaving these lightweights to their 
> ówn amusements, and concentrating | 
t on the views of those who address 
= themselves to the problem rather 
sido a whe: may decl 


FON protest, 





the form of govern- 
research. Now a 


fend. both positions at once? Easy, 


f n because the students and the liberal 
T a who review his books attack 
both positions, and he wants to an- 


noy them as much as possible. It 


doesn't really matter to him what he 
says, just so long as he's noticed! 


But student rebellion is a serious 
matter, and deserves serious discus- 
Perhaps we would be better 


than, mischievously, to their col- 


leagues. 
Lisa H. PERKINS 
Hofstra University 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 
Sig; Mr. Duberman deserves full 


je marks for the sanest thing on stu- 


. dents this reader has seen yet. I am 


 anassistant professor in a large urban 
i . university, hardly a rebel or a mem- 
- ber of the * 


underclass." Yet while I 
deplore the ugliness of some of the 
there is all the 
difference in the world between de- 
P xe behavior and refusing to 
open one's eyes to the very peed rea- 
sons for it. 

In some places, it has beet possible 
at least to mitigate the reasons and to 
continue to talk about those that re- 
main. This does not mean one must 


abdicate the right to object to bare 


feet on library tables and the like. In 
some unhappier places, huge size 


and the dead weight of administra- | 
‘tion indifference and sheer student 


|^need for education, however bad, 
make change much harder. 
articles like Mr. Duberman's, more 
| widely circulated, might especially 
help those who support public uni- 


versities to see the students there as 


. able, promising human beings with 


/ hopes and dreams we desper atel 
need. has you. for restoring 


last spring because" 


cation, permit us to interact wit 
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Sır: Except for minor details, w 
have found at King’s College that 
the principles Martin Duberman: 
identifies, and their sensible appli: 





eg i 


current- student generation in an. 
effective educational way, | 
benefit of all concerned: studeas, " 
professors, and staff. ad 

Since you will receive letters from 
other readers who take exception to 
Mr. Duberman's remarks, I would: 
like to testify that Mr. Dubermat 
has accurately assessed the situati 


jay A. You 
Department of Chemistry 
King’s Colleg 
Wilkes-Barre, Pe 






































Str: Martin Duberman’s “Or E. 

understanding Student R 
proves once again that no mag: 
in America even comes close 
Atlantic s depth, insight, and 
articulate style. 
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"hile iphia, Penn. 
XR: I am a young farmer, in college 
[now, and I object to the romantic 
|nonsense of Richard Poirier about 
the beauty of young idealism, and so 
. which might have been a new 
when Hammurabi was King of 
lon — but is tiresome today. I 
also. ip to here with the belly- 
hing. of the likes of drippie James 
Kunen and his weeping and wailing 
[and hating everything but himself. 
|l see no signs in my school of any 
special quality among my con- 
|temporaries; they are no more stupid 
or bright or idealistic than their 
parents. Some are drippies, some 


L guar antee | |are Biggees, some are cruds — but 
pM m so are their parents. The difference 
ome for yourself ife friends are living off, sponging 


H 


3 loff, good old Hateful Dad. 
others MARK STERN 


| Sand Lake, Mich. 
| 
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nstructive, income-producing | Sir: It is indeed a sad commentary 
teers, and we'll guarantee you an on our times that an ordinarily en- 
al income for the rest of your | lightened magazine such as yours 

QU OS deems an article such as James S. 
| Kunen's fit for publication. 
| Mr. Kunen's most ludicrous state- 
| ment appears in his last paragraph 
| 
| 





onditional Gifts to the United 

h Board for Homeland Minis- 
earn you up to 896 per year on 
ipa! sum of your gift... when he remarks, “If we get it 
[Columbia], we will never give it 
back." He fails utterly to realize that 
under those inconceivable circum- 
|stances, there would indeed he no 





us TRE 
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ers . | denced by the wreckage of President 
ily needed services for - | Kirk's office after the recent occupa- 
H races, all ages, all 
rate of return you will | modern university. 
who are trying to take responsible, 
: p 


E ah a otha 


| | Columbia to give back. As evi- 
enters, and dozens of | 
(tion, Kunen and his ilk are not even 
© fit for custodial positions in the 
Those of us in. higher education 
rogressive positions as counselors 


-co {and administrators find our work 
5 | made that much more difficult by 
{you and other shortsighted mem- 
.jbers of the Fourth Estate. My 
subscription expires this month; be 
assured that it will not be renewed, 
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| ALBERT S. FARVER, Jr. 
Supervisor of Psychometrie Services 
| University of Maryland 
| College Park, Md. 
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s of work | would be 
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Sir: Mr. Kunen’s answers are just 


of the facts, and here are some of th 
- [facts they do not take account of: 





| | Ju socii ty of their freedom of 
|too easy. They do not take account If 







2. Biggees are as” 
decent and to act i 
















burning of College Hall will no 
cure, 

3. Most things in life have. to. be 
paid for. Pm not especially shock d 
at any of the things Kunen and his 
friends 4o; but distressed. by.the 
fact that they want to be praised and 
petted for doing them, not penalized. 

4. Until one has become a con- . 
tributing member of a society, One. 9) 
does not have very much nght to: 
dictate what that society shall do. — | 

LAURENCE B. JOHNSON : D 
Pitman, N. Je = 3 






















SIR: James Kunen's case against ——— 
the Biggees rests on two things which ^ 
deprive him: of his freedom: the... 
draft, and his wish to have money. 
The latter is mentioned to supple- 
ment the missing moralistic sound ue 
of an argument based only on the - 
draft, which consumes only | two 
years of life and carries with it the 
possibility of serious injury no greater 
than the chances of being injured |. 
in an automobile accident as a 
civilian. | 
Aside from the draft, Kunen says — 
he isn't free because he has to stu 
























before has suppression of 
been defined as the opport 
take those legal actions. 
to obtain one’s goals or. 
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did not know that our Harvard 
union had been bugged by a. 
agent of the 
found it out in Nicholas von 
article in your October | 
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ass of 43 Is Puzzled”). 


Fr 


eatly pilloried, with our: 
ds sticking through the holes in| 
canvas which von Hoffman had | 
painted before he came. It isa clever | 
‘and funny souvenir, but it is basically | 
untrue, and belongs among the 
:phemera of journalism rather than 
the archives of our time. 
— What L object to essentially about 
is the ho- 
































the ¢ straw | 
(or crabgrass). How indeed can one 
summarize five hundred people, or 
ive hundred multiplied by twenty- 
e man-years of diverse experience, 
some of it antithetical? ! In fact, Steinway builds it in. Ae 
-I also miss a recognition of the | It's the patented Hexagrip wrestplank and its job is to- 
depth of social concern which ins] keep the Steinway piano in tune better and longer. oe i 
volved many of these men in college | l Steinway found that six layers of rock maple, laminated a 
and which persists among them toes different angles, would grip tuning pins more firmly. uU 
Finding a way to keep Steinway's unique sound in tune 
(no kin) is not seen for what NE ; longer is just one of the continuing improvements we build — 
Few would have abandoned a law into what many consider the perfect piano, o 
practice, as he did, to work full-time | We know the world uem pianists insist on playing a 
for Hungarian refugees. This 1s not d ee meres i | E im 
aa ea von Hofiman’s l And that is the very reason you should consider one. 
many of us, the reunion was. 
sion of self-education, and the 


at of it, the central issue, was con- 
| | | l 


ained in the "confrontation" with | 
ie younger generation at Winthrop | 
i Herbert Weiner spoke for. 































































day. An example: John Richardson | 



























He made it. 
943 is largely sympathetic 


tion, and is 
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ted with the statu: 
mong us are, or were, 
ie of the best of the ordi- 
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with a stranger, 
yking and listen- 
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mental libel of countless thousands 
of Harvard graduates. 

Obviously, there is a serious gap 
in understanding between parents 
and offspring, but what reunion 
class has not worried about what the 
younger generation is coming to? 
I’m surprised that the Atlantic would 
claim to have commissioned a seri- 
ous “anthropological? look at this 
class and then present little more 
than a disjointed collection of olf- 
hand and sometimes alcoholic com- 
ments made at informal reunion af- 
fairs without any knowledge that a 
surreptitious imposter was recording 
them for posterity. 

Much worse, however, is the false 
image the article presents of Harvard 
alumni. To be sure, the typical 
Harvard man once upon a time was 
a filthy rich, stuffy, indifferent Bos- 
tonian who deserved all the con- 
tempt and derision he reccived from 
less obnoxious types. 

But times have changed, as Atlan- 
tic keeps trying to say, and so has the 
typical Harvard man. For at least a 
generation or more the typical Har- 
vard man has been far removed from 
the persistent other malcontents. I 
don’t have the exact figures, but I 
submit that the typical Harvard man 
for the past twenty-five years or so 
has been unable to pay for college 
without a scholarship or student job, 
has been no stufher than any other 
Ivy Leaguer, and has demonstrated 
greater social consciousness than most 
of his peers. And his home is more 
likely to be near Kalamazoo than 
Cambridge. 

How about having the rich, stuffy, 
Bostonian Atlantic publish an article 
that finally reports the truth about 
the composite Harvard man? 








ARTHUR E. (Ten) Rowse 
Washington, D.C. 


Sin: I feel a real injustice is done in 
your characterization of Albert W. 
Merck. The mistake consists of using 
an excerpt from his modest and 
somewhat offhand class autobiog- 
raphy to summarize the man himself, 

He is in actuality exactly the sort. 
of man our class can be proud of. 
He is a college teacher. He is vitally 
concerned in urban planning, is 
chairman of the New Jersey Com- 
mittee of the New York Regional 
Plan Association, and is an imagina- 
tive and bold chairman of his own 
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the NAACP. I see 


irs. Merck has been 

a citation from the 
P. He is a very good citizen, 

if he is a member of our 
led" class of 1943. 

D CORTLANDT PARKER 
Bernardsville, N. 7. 



































m battered children 

he October Atlantic, Thomas 
z (“Justice and Psychiatry") 
res Ray E. Helfer’s and C. 
Kempe's book, The Battered 
essentially for advocating that 
rent who batters a child 
ited mentally rather than 
in a dungeon. Mr. Szasz 
saying this so bluntly, but a 
to the dungeon is the only 
'utcome of his insistence that 
n tendencies to increase men- 
treatment at the expense of 
dicial or “police” control are 





strong point is that we should 
ve due process of law or some in- 
ocent parents may be subjected to 
psychiatric “meddling” or incarcera- 
on in hospitals. Obviously we 
ould have due process, in which 
> accused has counselors and 
nds himself in a rational dis- 
sion with his accusers, but this 
ue of whatever system we have, 
her it be the judicial system 
Szasz favors or the medico legal 
he says the authors of the 
avor. The question is whether 
uld be due process of law or 
other kind of due process. 


i g less humane than laws put 
es of mass hysteria, as laws 


€ is nothing more rigid and 
ble, less subject to individual 
than properly administrated 
"There is no organization more 
\ucratic than a police organiza- 
here is no punishment more 
manizing than jails and other 
for social vengeance. Due 
of law is rigid and slow and 
sive and harrowing when it 
the innocent, but: in the 








egal ql 











ent lay 
iatrists . 
hysterical and wanted scapegoats, 
it subjects them to very inhumane 
treatment. ^ 

If it releases the guilty, perhaps 
because they are rich and powerful, 
it clearly gives them a license to beat 
their children some more. If it 
convicts the guilty, it attacks the 
symptoms and not the causes of 
battering. Does Mr. Szasz feel that 
putting battering parents in the care 
of policemen actively prejudiced 
against the parents and trained in 
nothing but punitive techniques will 
be better at returning that parent to 
society than treatment by trained 
medical personnel? Such simplistic 
antirational attitudes are fairly 


popular in some segments of society, l 


since they make people without 
education feel superior, and since 
they create black-and-white situa- 
tions where one can vent his ire in 
socially accepted ways, but they are 
surprising in the columns of the 
Atlantic. This kind of appeal to 
base emotionalism and fears of the 
better-trained is like saying police- 
men and soldiers are better than 
science and diplomacy for those 
rioters. Mr. Szasz should welcome 
rather than deplore the expansion of 
humane, nonbureaucratic psychiat- 
ric treatments to reduce the over- 
crowding of our courts and jails. 


Epwin O. Wus 
Department of Zoology 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash, 


SiR: The Battered Child, reviewed (or, 
should I say, maligned) in the 
Atlantic, is a compassionate, respon- 
sible, and constructive contribution 
to the solution of a tragic social 

problem. "Mx 
If it is true that your reviewer is 
himself a psychiatrist, I ask you, 
what do we make of a psychiatrist 
when he denies that a mother who 
mutilates or murders her own child 
is mentally ill? What about Aim? 
Should we, in the terms of his own 
primitive dichotomy, consider him 
mad or bad, or perhaps a bit of both? 
‘Ernst J. MEYER, M.D. 


d i «i that any letter, unless otherw 


Sır: Thank God there is someone 
around who harbors the suspicion | 


T and a battery of psy- 
















is linked to the sa 


to t anctity of the hor . 
that is, its inviol 


bility from well- 
: s, as well as from 
the malevolent kind. It certainly is 
shocking that some parents in des- 
peration lash out against helpless |. 
children, doing lasting damage. But 
how can anyone think that they know 
enough to be able to help? Degrees. 
conferred by assorted father-figures 
do not guarantee an understandin 
of the confusions created by con- 
flicting responsibilities. When a 
mother is swamped by too, too many . 
demands upon her time, her - 
strength, her endurance, her pa- 
üence, is an appointment discussing 
things with a privileged intellectual 
going to help? Society is so ready to. © 
"help" with words alone when itis ` 
the little deeds that make all the 
difference. I suggest that society 
assign a scrubwoman to do the 
floors once a week for the woman 
with the battered child; the floors 
and the windows for a family with... 
two battered children. Such a ^: 
morale booster might well assure a 
woman that she isn’t alone in the 
world with all the dirty work waiting 
for her to do. Such a service might 
well raise her spirits to the point 
where she could plan and execute 
a good supper for the six other chil- 
dren and their father, thereby boost- 
ing their morale. —— — | 
When a mother says, “That child 
is driving me crazy," she may, quite 
literally, be telling God's own truth. 
A mother of young children is lik: 
a female possum trying to swim from. 
here to there with a passel of young 
on her back. That one or two fall - 
by the wayside is not too surprising. 
My grandmother told my mother 
that unwanted babies didn't live 
long. But that was back in the last 
century. Now. society is snooping 
around to see that they do. 
| Patricia Wanninc, M.D 
Saugerties, N 
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| The ATLANTIC welcomes co 
| nications from its readers, 
| 








| rarely accommodate letter 

cess of 500 words. Light e 
style and economy, is t 
than the exception, an 









stipulated, is free for public ation: in 
our monthly letters.col 
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Most of your world is unknown 
ocean bottom. But in 1970 the 
all-aluminum ALCOA SEAPROBE 
—world's largest and most 
advanced deep-ocean search and 
recovery vessel—will be exploring 
the secrets of Earth’s last frontier. 
To uncover the riches hidden miles 
beneath dark seas, her equipment 
will search, core, drill, sample 
and recover 200-ton loads. 


Alcoa has joined forces with Ocean 
Science and Engineering, inc. 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa? Aluminum 
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to build this 244-ft oceanographic 
exploration vessel. The entire 
hull and superstructure will be 
made of Alcoa-developed 

marine aluminum alloys. 


Fifty-two thousand Alcoans on seven 
continents like to do the unlikely. 

In oceanography. Packaging. 
Transportation. Aerospace. 

And a dozen other fields. Try us. 
Chances are we'll come back 

with a new approach: 

a change for the better. 





NOTES ON LOSING A WAR 


BY WARD S. JUST 
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There are some who claim we won it — bul from the Pentagon to MACV ‘headquarters at Tansonnhul, reporls 


Mr. Just, the search is on for scapegoals for. what went wrong in Vietnam. Since 1965 a Washington POST corre- 


spondent in the field, in Saigon, and here on the home front, Mr. Just published a book, TO WHAT END: A REPORT 


FROM VIETNAM (Houghton Mifflin), last year. He covered the 1968 election campaign, and made a return visit 


to South Vietnam last fall before filing this account. 


Te Pentagon is now the most melancholy build- 
ing in Washington. Wracked with bitterness and 
dissension, near-paranoid since the enemy's success- 
ful assault at Tet, the Vietnamese New Year, and the 
assault on Saigon in May, the generals and their 
aides, in one of President Johnson's favorite phrases, 
are hunkered down like Jackrabbits in a hailstorm. 

The events at Tet are instructive, although the rot 
set in long before. The point is not whether the suc- 
cess was ours or theirs, for it can be argued either 
way depending on the definition of success, but the 
fact that Tet was done at all. No one, not the colo- 
nels, the diplomats, the intelligence agents, or the 
journalists, thought that the Viet Cong had the ca- 
pacity to mount the offensive that they did; the 
enemy hit Saigon, every provincial capital in the 
country, more than thirty district capitals, and held 
, Hué for twenty-two days. The fact of it produced a 
crisis of confidence in the American ability to esti- 
mate the resources of the enemy, and confidence 
that when the enemy struck he could be quickly con- 
tained. 

In America, the public perception of the war as 
something Out There in the rice paddies ended for- 
ever when the Viet Cong occupied the American 
Embassy — in living, vivid Cronkite color. What- 
ever the situation was (and who knew?), it was cer- 
tainly different from what the public had been led 


to believe in November of 1967, when Ellsworth 
Bunker and William Westmoreland came marching 
home again to give positive accountings. The one 
reality did not square with the other, and it did not 
matter whether the spectator was thinking linearly 
or not; none of it jibed. 

At any event, Tet was a sobering experience from 
which American officials in Washington still have 
not recovered. Could the estimates ever be trusted 
again? “It is very strange," said an embassy official 
in Saigon. “After Tet, Washington became very 
pessimistic, and we became very optimistic. Before, 
it was the other way around." i 

Why did Tet produce a surge of optimism in Sai- 
gon? It is quite simply that officials there believed 
that for the first time the Vietnamese saw the seri- 
ousness of the struggle and therefore would take the 
steps required to deal with it. In Washington Tet 
was commonly analyzed as a military victory for the 
allies and a psychological victory for the Viet Cong. 
In Saigon, it was regarded as both a military and 
psychological triumph for the allies: the latter in the 
sense that everyone could plainly see that the situa- 
tion was grim. The argument went that the Thieu 
government could no longer dither over reforms; 
the enemy was at the gates. It appeared to be true 
for a time that government efficiency increased. 
The prospect of imminent disaster concentrated the 


Copyright (C) 1968, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. 
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minds of, Vietnamese officials wonderfully, the 
Americans said. For the first time, Saigon and Hué 
felt the effects of war; far from being demoralizing, 
the Americans said, the disaster would prove posi- 
tively beneficial. The Vietnamese people would not 
now hesitate to place themselves in the center of the 
struggle against the Communists. It was for this 
reason that when the pessimism began to pour in 
from Washington, American diplomats fought 
against it. If only the Administration could hang 
on; victory was closer than ever. But Washington 
had concentrated its own mind and taken a reading. 
It had looked at the situation and decided to cut 
bait. | 
So there were no more optimistic readings from 
Washington. More important, the fact followed the 
logic: Westmoreland requested more men, and Lyn- 
don Johnson. refused.to give them to him. The 
American command would have to make do with 
what it had, and the Vietnamese had to be made to 
understand that there was a bottom to the pit. Asa 
practical matter, Tet seemed to confirm the belief 
here that the war would not end with a victory on 
the battlefield. However obvious that may seem, or 
have seemed, to the civilian strategists, it was never 
obvious to the American military, who customarily 
fought to win, nor to the principal civilians who 
dealt with the war, beginning with the President. 

Wear him down. Wear the Cong down, and he'll quit. 
Put him through the meat grinder, Attrit him. He is hurt- 
ing, said the American commander in mid-1967. 
He can’t take it much longer. During the trip to Wash- 
ington late that year, when he and the ambassador 
spoke so confidently of success, the general indicated 
that withdrawals of American troops could begin in 
1969. They-could begin because the war would be 
winding down, the beginning of the end begun. Of 
course there were other, more pessimistic estimates 
in Washington, most of them muted. “If we have 
not made marked progress in six months," said one 
of the ablest American experts in Octobėr, 1967, 

“then we ought to begin to disengage.” 

Thats the meaning of Paris, and it also accounts 
for the odd silence in Washington, a silence that 
endured for most of the last half of 1968. The arti- 
cles datelined Saigon, South Vietnam, appeared 
with merciless regularity on the front pages of the 
. Washington Post and the New York Times, but they 
caused little comment. General Creighton Abrams, 
unlike his predecessor, made few pronouncements 
*No comment," he said time 
and time again. Any expression of optimism, either 
in Washington or in Saigon, was tolerantly smiled 
down. 

Except that one day in October, Abrams slipped 

out of Saigon arid flew to Washington to spend the 
early morning hours with the President. He told 
Lyndon Johnson that the allies could stand a bomb- 
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ing halt; so the bombing stopped. The action was i : 
in Paris, but no one could make sense of that pat- - 


tern, if there was one. Less and less was heard from 


Robert Komer, the generalissimo in charge of the., 


pacification program, and just days before the elec- 


' tion the President nominated him to be American 
ambassador to Turkey. Komer left Saigon with re-. 


lief. 
Where have all the hawks gone? There are no 
new proposals for more and better bombing, no 


carefully leaked plans for 200,000 more troops. In ` 


Vietnam, save for.the two northernmost provinces, 
the multidivision offensive operations have mostly 
ceased, to be replaced by sorties from B-52 bombers. 


In fact, the term "search and destroy” has been re- 


placed by “reconnaissance in force,” -a phrase at 
once more and less descriptive. Search and destroy, 
as an offensive tactic born of an essentially defensive 
strategy, is dead. No one speaks now of a war of 
attrition. Even before the talks began, the war was 
existing largely as a holding action. To any Ameri- 
can military man, to say thisis to say that American 
forces have been held to. a standoff. We have not 
won the war or even contained it. We have endured 
with it, and while that may be a triumph for Ameri- 
can stamina, it is not as clear-cut as a colonel would 
like. The toughest colonels are calling it a defeat. 
And that is why the search for scapegoats has begun. 


7. 


W... this country does not need right now is a 
wave of recrimination over Vietnam, but that is 
what is likely to happen. If anything if the war 
was. predictable, it was that at some point there 
would be a search for those responsible and a reck- - 
oning. Who lost China? The logic is inexorable: Who - 


lost Vietnam? '*We are in for a very bad period," said: 


a senior official of the State Department early ‘this 


summer. '"hey are getting ready for a stab-in-the- . 


back thing." By “‘they,” of course, the official meant 
the military in the Pentagon. 

Since by everyone's agreement the situation in 
Vietnam is not satisfactory, someone, somewhere, 
must be held accountable for what went wrong. A 
nation of 200 million people with the most powerful 


„army and air force in the world does not get stood 


off by a nation which collectively dresses out to 28 
million, many of them half-naked natives, without 
there being something terribly wrong. Forget all the 
guerrilla books by Che Guevara or Vo Nguyen 
Giap; they say very little that Clausewitz does not, 
and in any case do not explain the disaster in terms 
that the ordinary citizen, or captain or colonel of 
infantry, can understand. i4 

The most convenient scapegoat, now as in 1963, 


__ is the press; but it won’t stick. Newspapermen were 
not doing the fighting, nor were they devising the 


strategy and the tactics or advising the Saigon gov- 
ernment. There will be a postmortem on the war, 
and many will say that press accounts fortified mo- 
rale in Hanoi. The officers, with Brigadier General 
(Ret.) S. L. A. Marshall in the vanguard, will say 
that an American victory was clear and present “if 
only the people were permitted to view it." There 
will be charges that the press lacked simple American 
patriotism, and charges that the war was covered 
from the bar of the Caravelle Hotel. Some of these 
charges will be accurate. Of course the press will 
counterattack. None of it will be very edifying. But 
the argument that the press lost the war will not 
stick for the elementary reason that it is demonstra- 
bly not true. | 

Similarly, civilians of one stripe or another will 
find generals in the woodpile. If anything, the mili- 
tary is an even more convenient goat than the press: 
for every rum-soaked Hildy Johnson at the Cara- 
velle, there is a Bat Guano at MACV (the acronym 
for the American military command). And from 
time to time, fascinating clues to the attitudes of the 
brass are uncovered. The most intriguing period is 
early 1965, when the President decided to send com- 
bat troops to South Vietnam. The initial domino 
was a brigade of the 173rd Airborne. 

The late Robert F. Kennedy, in a conversation 
with this writer last fall, said it was his understanding 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff sold the White House 
on the commitment by indicating that it was tem- 
porary. The Chiefs indicated that the single bri- 
gade would be enough to contain the insurgency, ac- 
cording to Kennedy, and would then be withdrawn 
before the end of 1965. If this is so, it was a miscal- 
culation of staggering proportions; by the end of 
1965, there were almost 200,000 troops in South 
Vietnam. Whether or not this account is correct, it 
is beyond dispute that from the beginning the mili- 
tary, led by their civilian Secretary of Defense, Rob- 
ert S. McNamara, were relentlessly optimistic. Ev- 
ery day, in every way, the war was going better and 
better. The effect on the policy-makers in the 
White House and in the Cabinet was obvious. 

Who then are the villains? First the press, from 
the point of view of the military. Second the gen- 
erals in Washington, from the perspective of the 
demonologists. What of the generals in Saigon? 
An initial impression is that William C. Westmore- 
land is surely the least accountable commanding 
officer in American history, if not in the history of 
major conflicts since the beginning of warfare. The 
point is very tricky, silice Westmoreland had the 
command and the authority, was the technically re- 
sponsible official, and theoretically had full control 
over tactics in the South. But it is one thing to criti- 
cize his priorities: the emphasis on search and de- 
stroy; the failure properly to retrain the Vietnamese 
Army (ARVN); the persistent misreading of enemy 
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strength and intentions; and quite another to hold 
him responsible for the course of the war. Bombing 
was applied not massively and immediately but 
piecemeal, by stages; Laos and Cambodia were off 
limits; as civilian casualties mounted, additional re- 
strictions inhibited tactical bombing. In retrospect, 
many of MACV’s decisions seem wrong; but in 
retrospect, almost everything about the war seems 
wrong, including the reasons for getting into it in the 
first place. If the Americans had cleared and held, 
rather than searched and destroyed, would the war 
have been won? If the ARVN had been equipped 
with M-16 rifles in 1965 rather than 1968, would 
Haunghia Province now be pacified? If the Amer- 
ican command had known to a man how many 
Communists there were in South Vietnam, could it 
then have accomplished their extinction? If. If. If. 
If Nguyen Cao Ky had been Ho Chi Minh, the peo- 
ple would have rallied behind the government of 
South Vietnam. 

In any case, Westmoreland was never permitted 
to run the war the way he wanted to run it — 
which is to say he wanted more aircraft, more men, 
and fewer limits on the targets permitted to be de- 
stroyed. Massive deployment of American troops, 
perhaps a million or more, was in fact the only way 
the Americans could make their strategy of attrition 
work. “Attrition,” incidentally, was a word used by 
Westmoreland in Saigon, never by Lyndon Johnson 
in Washington. It is an vgly word, signifying a 
long-drawn-out struggle with many dead and one 
side or the other exhausted and beaten at the end. 

So Westmoreland wanted to strike Laos and Cam- 
bodia, where the sanctuaries were, and he wanted 
to hit the port of Haiphong. He wanted more and 
heavier bombing of the North. Some members of 
his staff wanted to drop nuclear bombs in the South 
Vietnamese highlands (*nukes in the highlands,” 
as one colonel put it), but the general stopped well 
short of that. He thought conventional power was 
sufficient, if applied in force. 

None of this was done because the civilians in 
Washington controlled strategy.! Vietnam was a 
civilian-run war from the beginning, notwithstand- 
ing the paradox that in the war zone itself MACV 
entirely dominated the civilian establishment. But 


1 Itis a bit more complicated than that. Sometimes members 
of the [CS presented the service point of view only to get it on 
the record. The architects of the **civilian" decisions were often 
generals, and of course vice versa. It was often argued that the 
most important split was not civilian /military but Washington / 
Saigon, including elements of both on each side. Though some 
of the top military men who held office up to 1963 opposed a ma- 
jor land involvement in Vietnam, most generals after that time 
preferred a military solution applied massively. Most civilians 
were gradualists, uneasy to the end about the efficacy of arms to 
win a war whose roots lay in social revolution. Of course, Dean 
Rusk and his followers regarded the problem as one of external 
aggression. 
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that was tactical; the rest was strategy. The princi- 
pal philosophical difficulty was the absence of a 
clearly stated war aim; in an age of doubt and Tito, 
it is not enough to ‘state. that the enemy iš Com- 
munist. 

The closest that senior officials could come 


to defining what the United States wanted out of | 


the war was the celebrated formulation of Dean 
Rusk: “We want them to stop doing what they are 
doing." The war would end, Rusk said, when the 
North decided to “‘leave its neighbors alone.” While 
not subject to misinterpretation, Rusk’s statément 
was not subject to much interpretation, either. It 
was to say everything and nothing, the use of simple 
arithmetic to solve a quadratic equation. 

So the object of the war became to kill the enemy. 
As the American techniques became more sophisti- 
cated, a pacification program was introduced. Its 
intent was to secure the countryside for the govern- 
ment, and induce the enemy to rally. The Ameri- 
cans prosecuted the war on the one hand and the 
pacification program on the other, never quite un- 
derstanding where the one ended and the other be- 
gan, if indeed there was a dividing line. The war 
part. was run by the military, and the pacification 
part by the civilians. | 

The selection of bombing targets in North Viet- 
nam was made by military officials but approved 
by the civilians, often by the President himself. 
The decision to introduce combat troops gradually 
was a civilian decision. The policy of restraint in 
the bombing of Laos and Cambodia was a political 


decision as, of course, were all the decisions relating . 


to internal Vietnamese politics — to permit the fall 
of Ngo Dinh Diem, the establishment of Nguyen 
Cao Ky, the slow ascendancy of Nguyen Van 
Thieu. . 

It is impossible to say with certainty how im- 
portant the internal situation was to the war 
effort, but my impression is that it was controlling. 
With the establishment of Ky, for example, the 
possibility of a neutralist government was fore- 
closed. But none of these decisions came flatly, by 
fiat. They are all characterized by gradualism, in 
Saigon as in Washington. They were hesitant 
policies, which flowed from the central presidential 
decision that America could have both guns and 
butter, could simultaneously win the war on pov- 
erty at home and the war against the Communists 
in Asia. That is, of course, if the. war could be 
kept limited. 


Í His final. eighteen months of the war, when 
visits to America became more frequent, Westmore- 
land began to learn something of the public dis- 
satisfaction with the effort.. He was honestly - sur- 
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"understand what was happening to the country. 
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prised, and appalled, when pickets appeared on 
He shook his head, couldn’t 


COMUSMAOV picketed? Something had gone 
very wrong. Friends said that the -general only ` 
began to understand the depth of disaffection when 
he returned to Washington in 1967 to speak at the 
Joint Session of Congress. He began then to com- 
prehend what Lyndon Johnson was up against. 

This is all by way of explanation why neither 
Westmoreland nor his command was finally ac- 
countable any more than anyone else. A brilliant 
tactician might have produced some startling 
temporary successes. À man with a more ironic 
turn of mind might have been able to convey the 
essential truth of the situation to the troops and the 
congressmen who invaded the war zone. But the 
war ‘was more than public relations. There was no 
chance of structural change so long as the civilians 
were running it, and no chance for cosmetics so 
long as the soldiers were fighting it. Limited war, 
limited ends, as the President liked to say. 

All of this, plus some other things as well, has 
produced in the military man something that can 
only be called rage, usually cold, sometimes hot. 
And thus the search for some rational explanation 
of why it all went so wrong. To Lieutenant Colonel 
William R. Corson, the literate Marine whose 
superiors tried to suppress his book The Betrayal 
(Norton, 1968), the villains are the timid American 
official in Saigon who refuses to demand that the 
Vietnamese government rid itself of corruption, and 
the hidebound general at headquarters who refuses 
to permit deployment of American forces to protect 
the Vietnamese people in their hamlets. To Lieu- 
tenant Colonel David H. Hackworth, one of the 
most decorated officers in the American Army, it 
is the refusal of his superiors to cast aside World 
War II tactics and fight the Viet Cong and the 
North Vietnamese Army on their own terms, which 
is to say, a return to guerrilla warfare. To Lieu- 
tenant General Stanley R. (“Swede”) Larsen it is 
the American press, which refused to support the 
success of the American pacification program. To 
a high-ranking Marine general, now retired, it is 
moral cowardice not to do what needs to be done. 
“We have told the Communists: ‘Go ahead, take 
it over,’ ” he said last August; to the Marine general, 


American political leadership failed the men in the - ` 
field. 


The military evablshmient of whieh d two 
generals can be said to be a part, tends to find its 
villains in high places. They wouldn’t let me do this 

. that . . . something else: One man accuses 
the CIA, another the diplomats at State, a third 
the White House; a vacillating Congress, a self- 
indulgent public, left-wing journalists, men who 
were afraid, men who wouldn't let us win it. A single 


thread runs through these complaints: it is that if 
America had fought the war differently, it could 
have been won. 


oe American apparatus now sprawls over Viet- 
nam like sleep. In the huge MACV headquarters 
at Tansonnhut — Pentagon East, it’s called — 
colonels pad down well-lit noiseless corridors, the 
light a greenish hue from the special windows 
meant to withstand nearby explosions. There are 
heavy bunkers built of sandbags, with a concrete 
veneer all around the structure. A forest of an- 
tennas reaches over the buildings. Standing out- 
side, looking up, you see aircraft of all kinds: Pan 
Am jets from Guam; an Army Caribou from Can- 
tho; an Air Force C-130 from Pleiku; an RVNAF 
Skyraider returning from a sortie in Tayninh; 
a Navy Cod from an aircraft carrier on Dixie 
station in the South China Sea; a Phantom jet 
from an air strike in the Delta; and now the big 
four-engined 707 jets with unfamiliar names: 
Seaboard World Airlines, for example. 

As if by rote, the old measurements are trotted 
out and dusted off for the visitor. At Camp Evans 
north of Hué, the intelligence officer of the ist 
Cavalry Division (Air Mobile) talks of the body 
count for the past two months, avers that the 
commander of the 1st ARVN Division “is a real 
tiger’? who, if unleashed, would willingly thrust 
north. Intelligence-gathering is now so improved 
that specialists can draw a circle around a house 
in a hamlet; beyond that, the enemy has moved 
away from Hué. He no longer commands the 
approaches into the city. “He knows he cannot 
win, and that is why he has pulled back,” the 
intelligence officer says. ‘‘Every time we fight him, 
we win and he loses.” 

Chieu hoi (the program to induce enemy defec- 
tions) figures are way up in Quangtri and Thua- 
thien provinces, the two northernmost in the 
country. It is inexplicable, unless you assume that 
the enemy is losing badly, is coming apart at the 
seams, is prepared to give up the struggle. So that 
is what is believed. The best Viet Cong cadres are 
rallying to the government, supplying important 
data about enemy movements; some of the ralliers 
are of field-grade rank. 

All this — the chieu hoi, the defectors, the KIA, 
and the rest — are now, as they have been since 
1965 and before, quantified on charts and bar 
graphs. The colonels point to the bar graphs and 
say with pitiless simplicity: We are winning now 

. we are winning, yet the American people 
want to give up. They want to stop the bombing. 
The colonel shakes his head bitterly. If the bombing 
is stopped, it all might be lost. To the colonel, it 
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is a question of the bombing; in Saigon, among the 
Vietnamese rulers, it is a question of the National 
Liberation Front. Simply a matter of proportion, 
or of perception of what the struggle means. 

When the bombing was stopped, and the Saigon 
government was exercising its right not to par- 
ticipate in the talks at Paris, Nguyen Van Thieu 
talked of the NLF, and what recognition, at the 
talks or anywhere else, would mean: “They will 
become the winners," he said. “And the people 
will believe them. The regional force and popular 
force militia, quite a few of them I'm afraid, may be 
discouraged and lay down their weapons and go 
home, or worse join the Viet Cong. All the pain- 
trully built democratic institutions will collapse. 
Our existence is at stake." It was not precisely the 
remark of a man who saw victory around the cor- 
ner; he was saying that the mere recognition of the 
existence of the Front would be sufficient to 
unravel the people of the South. The leaders of 
South Vietnam have never been as bullish on 
progress as the Americans; perhaps it is because 
the war has gone on so long. 

Now that the end is in sight, it seems the cruelest 
irony that the Americans at last have an authentic 
hero (at least among themselves) in Saigon. He is 
General Creighton Abrams, who is admired and 
respected by literally all segments of opinion in 
Saigon; including, for what it is worth, the most 
dovish and disbelieving of the American corre- 
spondents. They say he understands the political 
realities, is less impressed with his weight as a 
political figure. He understands the climate in the 
United States. He is offhand with journalists, does 
not cultivate them, apparently regards them as a 
necessary evil. He is a superb tactician. He listens 
to Mozart in his villa in the evening. 

As Chief of Staff of the Army, Westmoreland 
himself spends as little time at the Pentagon as he 
can get away with. He has gathered much of his 
old staff around him: Lieutenant General Bruce 
Palmer, a corps commander in Vietnam, is vice 
chief of staff; and Major General Joseph McChris- 
tian, the controversial chief of intelligence for 
MACYV, is now chief of intelligence for the entire 
Army. As in Vietnam, he tours Army bases giving 


pep talks and shoring up morale. He sees little of .- 
the press in Washington, but meets the locals .. 


occasionally when he turns up at Fort Benning or 
Fort Bragg. By at least one account, he is an 
unhappy man. “Why do they keep saying that 
Giap is such a great strategist?” he asked a recent 
visitor. The implication is obvious. “If Westy 
had had the good luck to leave Vietnam in late 
1966, he would have looked pretty good. But the 
longer he stayed the worse it got," said an American 
official who has watched him here and there. 

But Westmoreland is not much thought about in 
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Saigon now, any more than is Henry Cabot Lodge 
or Ngo Dinh Diem. Memories. are twelve or 
eighteen months long, no longer. ' The faces change, 
the war goes on. It has been for many of them a 
problem of bureaucracy. Officials working with 
the Haimlet Evaluation Survey (HES), the contro- 
versial method of computing which hamlets are 
friendly, which are unfriendly, and which are 
toss-ups in the race with the Communists, are in 


command of extraordinary facts which are said: to. 
ensure accuracy. Check and doublecheck; check ` 


and balance; check and recheck. Robert Komer 
until his ‘ambassadorial nomination was in charge 
of it. Ask him or his extremely able aides about 


the HES, and they will display it and discuss it in 
the manner of a Swiss watchmaker’ discussing a. 


Girard Perregaux. Wheels- click and whir, mesh, 
and the machine runs. It does what its makers want 
it to do. It does not matter if the clock is five min- 


utes fast or five hours slow. It is the mechanism 


that counts, and the mechanism is a marvel. 

The Algerian analogy is now being used freely 
in Washington, and while very few men see a 
Secrét Army Organization rising from the ashes 
of the. Vietnam War, a number do see unprece- 
dented bitterness and frustration: among the officer 
. corps at not being ‘ permitted" to win the war. 
But this undercurrent is not evident in South 


Vietnam. For the first time, one hears majors and . 


lieutenant colonels speaking of the war's absurdity. 
Creature comforts are at an unparalleled high 
(except for the wretch in the foxhole), and the 
sense. of it is men watching the slow slide to the 
dark side of the moon. Marijuana is everywhere, 
casually available on street corners and in the bar 
of the Continental Palace Hotel. One finds bitter- 
ness, but the suspicion is that for the majority 
it is only skin-deep. The -perversity of attitude 
allows aman to hate both the war and the press 
for "knocking" the effort, allows him to hate the 
Viet ‘Cong and respect and admire him as a tough 
and. tenacious fighter. It is a product of emotion. 
. The war is not to soldiers an abstraction, but an 
existential event that must somehow be given 
meaning. To men ‘accustomed to thinking in terms 


of honor and country, it is not enough to explain: 


Vietnam away as a terrible mistake, an aberration 
in the American conscience, the result of nascent 
imperialism, a radical departure — as Eugene 
McCarthy says — from the traditional themes of 
. American foreign policy. 

Did all those men, the enlisted men for whom 
the officer corps is responsible, die in vain? . If the 
war wa$ worth fighting in 1966 and 1967, why is 
it not worth fighting in 1968 and 1969? Itis one 
thing for a politician or a journalist to understand 
how it happened, how we got from here to there in 
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Asia, denounce it as wrong, and say it will never 
happen again; quite another for.a battalion com- 


mander who fought. all three battles of Dakto.. . 


They have done the dirty work of the state, when all 
is said and done, and sooner or later if the enterprise 


fails they are entitled to explanations of why it 


failed. The rest of us are merely accomplices. 


x 
bm 


OQ. returned finally to South Vietnam to talk to 
the inmates, to try to find out what lessons have 


J been learned. We have been in it now for'— what, 


three years? Five years? What do the people there | 
think about it? How does it look inside the kaleido- | 
scope? 

“It really is a lot better now,”’.a friend, an a 
said, as if speaking of someone who was ill. “Really, F 
itis. . . The civil defense forces really are doing: 
very. well: the GVN has supplied the guns faster 


‘than we ever thought they could. The coordination 


has been fantastic. You know about the new: 
miracle rice.’ It's terrific. It is going to revolution- 
ize farming in Southeast Asia. There is only one. 
small trouble [smile]: the Vietnamese don’t like 
the rice much [smile]; they don't like the taste of 
lux 

He had been nodding, and speaking very slowly. 
Then his voice became an edge, and looking at me, ` 
he went on: *You know the GVN has beefed up the 
ARVN. They are past their 1968 quota and well _ 
into 1969. I know there are troubles with the officers : 
and the rest; noné of itis perfect. But the GVN has. 


‘gotten off its ass better than’ we ever thought they 
' could. It is a real government now; it's working.” 


Now he looked at me directly: "Look: We have 
proven one thing. We have proven that if something 
like this happens somewhere else in the world we... 
have proven now that we know how to do it. We 
know how to contain an,insurgency. We have . 
made a hell of a lot of mistakes; but we've won this 
war, make no mistake about it. We have proven: 
that we ‘can win. We can do- it. We have’ prover 
that now... .” 

He went on for a little, but I did not pursue it 
There was no point. I no longer lived in Vietnam; 
I lived in America. He had been in the country 
since the 1950s, had spent the better part of the last ` 


` ten years dealing with the Vietnam problem. He 


knew more about it than I did. If he wanted to 
win the war, wanted to believe that it was won, it 
seemed to me that he had every right. There was 
nothing I could say. that would help, because I saw. 
it as an outsider. But as we, left the restaurant 
I thought of the country; South. Vietnam, as a 
corpse: molding, long dead, but: with the hair and 
fingernails continuing to ERO: 
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ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 


He was thirty-seven when this chapter of his life begins, 
already established as one of the greatest American 
writers, and living as if to prove Alfred Kazin's char- 
acterization of him as “the bronze god of the whole 
contemporary literary experience in America.” THE 
SUN ALSO RISES, A FAREWELL TO ARMS, and some of 
the finest short English prose ever written were behind 
him. So was one marriage, that to Hadley Richardson, 
and his second, to Pauline Pfeiffer, was moving toward 
the rocks. He had: three young sons, John (of his first 
marriage), Patrick and Gregory (of the second). This 
installment, and a second to follow in the February 
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ATLANTIC, are drawn from ERNEST HEMINGWAY: DUM. e 

A LIFE STORY by Carlos Baker of Princeton. The 248 NN ZARIA 
authorized biography will be published in April by | 
Scribner's, publishers of almost all of Hemingway's 
seven novels, dozens of short stories, and one play. 





During the last week in July, 1936, Ernest was busy preparing for another visit 
to the Nordquist ranch in Wyoming. This was the week that marked the be- 
ginning of the Civil War in Spain. The Loyalists had just stormed the Montana 
Barracks in Madrid when Ernest wrote his young friend Prudencio de Pereda 
that “we ought to have been in Spain all this week." But he did not seem to be 
in any great hurry to go. Nor did he show any outward signs of disappointment 
as he loaded tbe Ford car for a trip that would take him in exactly the opposite 
direction from Spain. 

Besides Ernest, his wife Pauline, and the two boys, Bumby and Patrick, 
Pauline's sister Jinny and Professor Harry Burns were riding along as far as 
New Orleans. It was hurricane weather, and the drive to Louisiana was wet 
and sultry. Through Texas and Colorado heavy showers repeatedly drenched 
the car. Late in the afternoon of August 10 they crossed the echoing plank bridge 
into the L-Bar-T Ranch. The two boys leaped into action like colts let out to 
pasture. Next day, Ernest wrote Mrs. Pfeiffer that in the first twelve hours 


Patrick had stayed off his horse only long enough to eat. 
Copyright (C) 1968 Carlos Baker. 
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The Hemingways moved into the Sidleys’ 
cabin on the knoll beside the river. It was larger 
than any of the others, and included a living room 
with a fieldstone fireplace and a spare bedroom 
that Ernest.used to write in. The mailbag was 
filled with letters from people who had read and 
admired “The Snows of Kilimanjaro.” John Dos 


Passos’ wife, Katy, guessed that it had “made more ` 


people cry than anything since the Armistice.” The 


same was true of the Spanish Civil War. “I never. 


look for the Spanish news," she wrote, “without 
that sick cold feeling I only used to have about my 
personal affairs and miseries.” Dos wrote that Luis 
Quintanilla had become an officer in the Spanish 
Republican Army. He had participated in the at- 
tack against the Rebel garrison at the Montafia 
Barracks on July 20. Some of the wounded Rebels 
had been thrust into the very prison where Quin- 
tanilla had languished until Ernest and Dos had 
helped to secure his release. 

In spite of his words to de Pereda, Hieidncwas 
was of two minds about going to Spain. He spoke 
longingly of.another trip to Bimini and even of a 
second African safari. 
conscience. At the end of September he told Max 
Perkins that he hated having missed “this Spanish 
thing" worse than anything in the world. He was 
still hoping to go if the fighting had not ended by 
the time he finished his novel. Premonitions of 
possible death struck him periodically like twinges 
of rheumatism. He confided to. Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings his feeling that he would soon die, though 
he would much prefer to become a wise old man, 
wearing a white beard and chewing tobacco. Soon 
after setting down these sentiments, he sounded a 
more sinister note in a letter to MacLeish. He 
loved life so much, said he, that it would be a 
“big disgust” when the time came for him to shoot 
himself. 

In September, Ernest returned to his novel To 
Have and Have Not with renewed zest, hoping to 
complete the first draft sometime in October. He 
wrote Max Perkins that it was shaping up as a 
hell of a fine book, full of poor people, rich people, 
reactionaries, and revolutionaries. So far, except 
for the opening in Havana, all the action took 
place in and around Key West. The writing had 
been hard to do, but also the best-kind of fun, 
He had brought the book along to the point where 
the whole course of its development stood forth 
clearly in his imagination. | 

Though the major action was fseniedi he had 
drawn directly on his own experience for innumer- 
ablé supporting details. The Thompson sub- 
machine gun with which Harry Morgan killed the 
Cubans was a twin to the weapon .Ernest had 
acquired from Leeds in Bimini and had been using 
ever since against marauding sharks. He also 
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Yet the war troubled his . 
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made good use of the Key West terrain, familiar 
now as the back of his hand after eight years of 
residence. The former submarine base at the navy ` 
yard where Harry stole back his boat was. the © 
very place in which. the Pilar, Hemingway's boat, ' 
had ridden out the hurricane of September, 1935. 
Josie Russell was the prototype for Freddy Wallace, 
the owner of Freddy's Bar. Ernest even made him 
complain, as Josie had done that spring, about the 
way his legs ached from standing up all day ‘behind 
the bar waiting on customers. Bee-lips, the lawyer 
with whom Harry did business, was drawn to the 
life from Georgie Brooks, a well-known Key West 


‘barrister and politician. 


All through the weeks of writing, Ernest had 
behaved like a novelist instead of trying not to hurt 
the feelings of his friends. Shortly before Easter, 
he had amused Dos Passos with an account of 
their friend Jack Coles. Jack had brought his 
"new squaw” to Key West. Ernest maliciously 
described her as a crop-haired woman with a bad 
complexion and the build of a lady wrestler. 


‘Now in his book, he continued to indulge his taste ` 


for personal satire with a scene in Freddy’s Bar 
involving Harry Morgan and a Mr. and Mrs. . 
James Laughton. The Laughtons were thinly dis- 
guised portraits of Jack Coles and his wife. A 
third tourist, who sported a rust-colored mustache 


and a green-visored sun hat, was a professor of . 


economics named John MacWalsey. The professor 
spoke sardonically *with a rather extraordinary 
movement of his lips as though he were eating 
something too hot for comfort." This eccentric 
educator, who gradually evolved into a minor hero 
in the subplot of the novel, was based on a rough 
approximation of Professor Harry Burns and Arnold | 
Gingrich. 

Late in October, Pauline began packing for 
the return trip to Key West. Ernest's contribution 
to the preparations was to borrow a pair of Nord- 
quist’s hair clippers, which he dipped.in alcohol 
and then used to shave off half his beard. As he 
assembled the pages of his book for the journey, 
he computed that since the middle of August he 
had written 352 longhand pages, roughly 50,000 
words — ‘‘working like a bastard," as he put it. 

The trip east was accomplished without incident. 
Back in Key West he began to wrestle with the 
climactic scene of his novel, in which Harry Morgan 
lay dying in the captain's bunk of a Coast Guard 
cutter. For all Ernests boastful words to Perkins 
and Gingrich that fall, the attempt to fashion a 
full-length novel by the attachment of a subplot 
to the three Morgan stories was giving him more 
trouble than he cared — or ‘dared — to admit. 
After all the years of sturdy independence, the 
refusal to follow literary or political fashion, the 
repeated assertion of his own will and willfulness, 


the fierce determination not to knuckle under, a 
counterforce was beginning to boil up from the 
depths. It was summarized in the dying words 
of Harry Morgan, who like Ernest had tried to 
stand by himself but was now less than certain 
that “one man alone" could survive in such a 
world as this. Maybe strength, or the renewal 
of strength, could be gained only through some 
kind of group action, such a united front as the 
Spanish Republic was seeking to forge against the 
Rebels under Franco. 

Around Thanksgiving time, Spain came closer. 
A note in one of Walter Winchell’s gossip columns 
said that Ernest would soon be going over for a 
look at the war. The mail presently brought 
Ernest a letter from John N. Wheeler, general 
manager of the North American Newspaper 
Alliance. Wheeler said that he had seen Winchell’s 
statement, that his own organization serviced sixty 
leading newspapers, and that Ernest ought to 
think about the idea of covering the war for the 
NANA. Ernest replied cordially. This was the 
break he had been waiting for. Sidney Franklin, 
who was in Cuba, agreed to go along. Both 
Pauline and Max Perkins were much against the 
dea, though Pauline was somewhat mollified by 
the knowledge that Franklin would be at Ernest’s 
side. He helped the Republican cause in a pre- 
liminary way by paying passage for two volunteers 
who were going to join the Loyalists. He also 
borrowed $1500 to be paid in two monthly install- 
ments to the Medical Bureau of the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy, pledging a like 
amount to be handed over on demand. The 
money was to be used to buy ambulances. Ernest’s 
interest centered on the practical details of ship- 
ment. The cars would reach Le Havre in chassis 
orm and be equipped with bodies after delivery in 
Spain. He strongly advised driving them down 
rough France so that the engines would be broken 
n and they could be put to work immediately on 
arrival. 

While Ernest continued his work on the novel, 
he made two new acquaintances among the winter 
visitors to Key West. They were James T. Farrell, 
author of the recently completed Studs Lonigan 
rilogy, and Rexford Guy Tugwell, a member of 
Roosevelt’s Brain Trust. Farrell was a short and 
intense young man with unruly hair. He was much 
impressed by Ernest’s generosity and kindness. 
Ernest immediately took him into his inmost con- 
idence, or so Farrell thought, and even asserted 
luring a wine-drinking session one evening that 
Faulkner was a far better writer than either him- 
elf or Farrell. A man named Jonathan Latimer 
aad appeared in Key West. Farrell gave him a 
public tongue-lashing for putting on literary airs. 
Ernest, who was present, took Farrell aside. 
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“Jesus Christ, Jim,” he said, “don’t do that. Those 
fellows have nothing but their writing. Take that 
away from them and they'll commit suicide." 
Tugwell did not share Farrell’s admiration for 
Hemingway. “He was fascinated by the New 
Deal," wrote Tugwell in retrospect, “but not willing 
to undertake an understanding of its issues. He 
was puzzled by me — not a politician, but close 
to political affairs." When Tugwell tried to interest 
him in politics as a subject for fiction, Ernest 
shrugged his shoulders. 


Ox day in December Ernest was sitting in 
Sloppy Joe’s place, nursing a drink and talking 
with Joe Russell, when a trio of tourists wandered 
in. One was a handsome blue-eyed woman in her 
middle fifties. She was accompanied by a good- 
looking boy of college age and a tall girl whose 
bright blond hair reached to her shoulders. The 
older woman had just been sending a telegram at 
the Western Union office nearby and had come in 
with her son and daughter to look over the estab- 
lishment with the curious name of Sloppy Joe’s. 
It developed that they were on vacation from their 
home in St. Louis, that they had disliked Miami, 
and that on an impulse they had boarded a bus for 
a ride down the Keys. The boy’s name was Alfred, 
the girl was called Marty, and they addressed their 
mother as Omi. 

The girl Martha looked askance at the large 
dirty man in shorts and a grubby T-shirt. But 
Ernest turned on his charm, introduced himself in 
a shy mumble, and said that he had known St. 
Louis in the days of his youth. Both his wives had 
gone to school there, and so had Bill and Katy 
Smith. The blue-eyed lady said that she had lived 
there all her adult life. She was Edna Fischel 
Gellhorn, the recent widow of a gynecologist and 
obstetrician, Dr. George Gellhorn, an Austrian 
by birth. Her daughter, Martha, had been edu- 
cated at the John Burroughs School, afterward 
entering Bryn Mawr College in Pennsylvania. 
Both mother and daughter spoke with a recogniz- 
able Bryn Mawr accent. 

Martha was restless and ambitious, determined 
to’ rise by her considerable talents, and already 
launched as a writer of fiction. Her first novel, 
What Mad Pursuit, had borrowed its title from Keats 
and its epigraph from Hemingway. The Trouble 
Pue Seen, a collection of her short stories, had just 
been published in September, with an appreciative 
preface by H. G. Wells. She had lately been in 
Germany at work on a third book, and was very 
bitter about the rise of the Nazis. After this visit to 
her mother and brothers, she was planning to 
return to Europe. 
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The friendship with the Gellhorns ripened quick- 
ly. Ernest showed them around the island and in- 
vited them to meet Pauline. After her brother’s 
return to school and her mother’s departure for 
St. Louis, Martha stayed on for a while in Key 
‘West. Ernest was much in her company, some- 
times taking her to a place called Penna’s Garden 
of Roses or back to Sloppy Joe’s. She spent so 
much time at his house that, as she presently told 
Pauline, she nearly became a fixture there, “like 
a kudu head." Subjective observers like Lorine 
Thompson began to think that Ernest was badly 
smitten by the bright-haired visitor. Pauline was 
far too perceptive not to notice, but she kept her 
counsel, at least publicly, in the apparent hope 
that nothing would come of it. 

Ernest was meantime trying to finish his novel. 
He inserted a series of satiric passages on the private 
lives of the wealthy yachtsmen whose craft lay 
moored at the finger piers in the yacht basin. He 
also introduced a curious commentary on the once- 
wealthy suicides who had died of carbon-monoxide 
poisoning in locked garages, dived out of the win- 
dows of skyscrapers, or followed “the native tra- 
dition of the Colt or Smith and Wesson.” His own 
chief worry now was the freedom with which he 
had exploited some of his friends and associates 
under thin disguises. Max Perkins spent the morn- 
ing of December 8 at a lawyer’s office with Tom 
Wolfe, who had been named defendant in a libel 
suit for $125,000. Ernest wrote Max that when his 
own book reached print, Scribner’s would have to 
insert an *'air-tight" denial that any of the charac- 


ters were based on actual people. As a preliminary 


safeguard, he summoned Arnold Gingrich from 
Chicago and Maurice Speiser from New York to 
look over the manuscript with libel suits in ‘mind. 

This process took most of a week, with afternoon 
interludes of fishing. Gingrich warned that the 
book clearly libeled Dos Passos through the figure 
of the novelist Richard Gordon, as well as Grant 
and Jane Mason, who in his view might be mis- 
taken for the fictional Tommy and Helene Bradley. 
Being well acquainted with all of them, Gingrich 
thought that he could see “through every reference 
as through a screen door." The offending passages 
must be removed or reworked. But Ernest argued 
back, reminding Arnold. that Jane Mason had 
been “flattered?” when people said she .was the 
model for Margot Macomber. Nobody would be 
likely to see any connection between the Masons 
and the Bradleys, anyway. -Richard Gordon bore 
no real resemblance to Dos Passos, and if Dos should 
happen to object, Ernest was ready with a “neat 
stratagem.” Knowing that Dos did-not like Gin- 
‘grich, he would merely tell Dos that Gingrich ob- 
jected, to a given passage. Dos would then ss cer- 
tain to approve it. 
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It was well into January when Martha Gellhorn 
left by car for Miami on the first leg of her trip 
back to St. Louis. She had no sooner departed 
than Ernest left with some deliberate haste on a ` 
business trip to New York. When they met in 
Miami, he took her to a restaurant for a steak 
dinner under the chaperonage of the boxer Tom 
Heeney. Afterward they caught the same north- 
bound train, parting company en route and con- 
tinuing to their respective destinations. Shortly 
before their train left, Gingrich wired Ernest, 
having heard a rumor that he was seriously ill. 
Between the lines of Pauline's reply, the merest 
hint of acerbity. might have been detected: “‘sEconp- 
HAND REPORT ABSOLUTELY ' BASELESS ERNEST IN 
MIAMI ENROUTE TO NEW YORK IN SHALL WE SAY 
PERFECT HEALTH THANKS FOR SOLICITUDE.” 

Her feelings, whatever they were, could not have 


-been palliated by a letter from Martha in St. 


Louis several days later. She reported that St. 
Louis was wintry and damp. She longed to set sail 
for more exotic regions. She had enjoyed the steak 


dinner in Miami and admired Mr. Heeney. As 


for Ernest, whom she was now calling Ernestino, 
she had been reading his collected. works with great 


admiration, and thought him a lovely guy. What-. 


ever Pauline's opinion of this letter, it must have 
struck her as curiously reminiscent of some of those 
that she herself had sent to Hadley Richardson 
Hemingway from Bologna in the spring of 1926. 


N EARLY every move that Ernest made in New 
York that January brought him one step closer to 
besieged Madrid. Some of the expenses of his 
trip were to be met through his first return to bona 
fide journalism since 1923. The contract he signed 
with John Wheeler called for $500 per cabled 
story, and $1000 for those sent by mail up to 1200 - 
words. He also quizzed Jay Allen about conditions 
in Madrid, from which Allen had lately returned 
after resigning his póst as Spanish correspondent 
for the Chicago Tribune. But the greater part of 
Ernest's time was given to working with the young 
novelist Prudencio de Pereda on a documentary 
film called Spain in Flames. Frankly propagandistic, 
the film included sequences on the siege of the 


=- Alcázar in Toledo, the Loyalist triumph in the 


Guadarrama Mountains, the destruction of de- 
fenseless towns by Fascist warplanes, and the evacu- 
ation of the children of Madrid to escape Franco's 
relentless artillery bombardment of the center of 
the city. A previous but. inept commentary ac- 
companied the film. Ernest ida it and began 
afresh. 

His position on the war was still largely humani- 
tarian. Even if the “Reds” were as bad as they were 


rumored to be, he wrote Pauline’s mother, they 
still represented the people of the country as over 
against the absentee landlords, the Moors, the 
Italians, and the Germans. He knew very well that 
most of the “Whites? were “rotten.” Part of his 
purpose in going to Spain was to see how the lines 
of social demarcation were being drawn ‘fon the 
basis of humanity.” The struggle must affect all 
men because it was so plainly “a dress rehearsal for 
the inevitable European War." His intent in work- 
ing for the NANA would be to serve as “anti-war 
war correspondent," seeking to keep the United 
States from becoming involved in the future conflict. 

On his return to New York in February, he found 
Dos Passos engaged in fund-raising for a second 
documentary film, designed like the first to ac- 
quaint American sympathizers with the plight of 
the Spanish people. It was to be directed by a 
gifted Dutch Communist named 
Joris Ivens, with John Ferno as 
cameraman. Archie MacLeish, 
Lilian Hellman, Dos, and Er- 
nest formed a corporation called 
Contemporary Historians to help 
with the funding and eventually 
with the distribution of the com- 
pleted film. Both now and later, 
Ernest disagreed with Dos Passos 
on matters of emphasis. Dos 
wanted to stress the predicament 
of the common people in the 
midst of civil war. Ernest was 
far more interested in the mili- 
tary aspects. 

When he embarked at last 
aboard the liner Paris, his travel- 
ing companions were Sidney 
Franklin and the poet Evan 
Shipman. Each of the group 
behaved characteristically at dockside. Shipman 
vanished anonymously into the ship's bar.. Franklin 
held audience for reporters in a noisy stateroom 
where his four handsome sisters were giving him a 
farewell party. Ernest submitted to an interview 
in which he said it was his purpose to make Ameri- 
cans aware of the new kind of war now being waged 
by Franco and his foreign allies. It was a total war, 
said he, in which there was no such thing as a non- 
combatant. A young reporter named Ira Wolfert 
carefully set down these views in his notebook, 
though his chief interest was in Hemingway’s ap- 
pearance and personality: “His chest,” wrote 
Wolfert, “bulged through his coat like a parapet.” 
Even at thirty-seven he looked extremely youthful. 
Behind his black mustache his round and rosy 
countenance beamed with health. He peered at 
his interlocutors through steel-rimmed glasses and 
spoke from the side of his mouth, answering ques- 
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tions with a “yop” or a “nope,” and holding his 
large hands at waist level, as if prepared either to 
slap a friend on the back or to throw a punch at 
the jaw of anyone he did not like. His destination 
was Madrid, he explained, but he planned to visit 
all the nearby towns to find out what the war had 
done to the “‘little people’? — waiters, cabdrivers, 
cobblers, shoeshine boys. After that he would tour 
the front lines to “‘see what the boys are doing with 
the new toys they’ve been given since the last war.” 

The seriousness of the situation in Madrid was 
brought home to Ernest when he met the painter 
Luis Quintanilla early in March. Since his release 
from jail, Luis had turned from a man of art to a 
man of action. Having begun at the Montafia 
Barracks in July, he had afterward seen service in 
the Sierra de Guadarrama, Toledo, and the sub- 
urbs of Madrid. A bomb had gutted his studio. 

“And the big frescoes,” said 
Ernest, ‘University City and the 
Casa de Pueblo?" 

“Finished,” said Luis. 
smashed." 

“What about the frescoes for 
the monument to Pablo Igle- 
sias?” 

“Destroyed,” Luis said. “No, 
Ernesto, let’s not talk about it. 
When a man loses all his life’s 
work . . . it is much better not 
to talk about it." 

Ernest's fraternal feelings were 
deeply engaged. He had never 
forgotten the loss of his own early 
manuscripts at the Gare de 
Lyon in Paris. The fate of 
Quintanilla’s work must now 
be classified among los desastros 
de la guerra. 

The question of Franklin’s visa for Spain was 
unsettled, and Ernest invoked the aid of Quin- 
tanilla’s superior, Luis Araquistain, ambassador to 
Paris from Republican Spain, and went on alone 
to Toulouse, the staging area for flights south. 

Arriving on the fourteenth, he chartered a car and 
went to check the French border patrol. The car 
was twice stopped by mobile guardsmen with fixed 
bayonets. A police commissioner at the frontier 
said that only special visas from the French gov- 
ernment could assure entry. It was one of the ironies 
of the time, thought Ernest, that 12,000 Italian 
troops had recently landed on the south coast as 
part of Mussolini’s aid to Franco while the French 
continued to haggle over the passports of neutral 
observers. On the sixteenth he boarded an Air 
France plane which put down briefly at Barcelona 
and then continued south. 

The scenery on the low-level flight down the 
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coast did not suggest a nation at war. Small waves 
curled peacefully along the white beaches; trains 
chuffed over undamaged roadbeds; men were 
plowing the fields; factory chimneys sent up. plumes 
of smoke. Not until Tarragona, where a Loyalist 
freighter lay heeled over at the water’s edge, look- 
ing, Ernest thought, like a beached whale with 
smokestacks, was there any visible evidence of the 
conflict. Beyond ‘the yellow sprawl of Valencia, 
the plane climbed briefly over a mountain range 
and settled to the ‘African-looking”’ shoreline of 
Alicante. Here the people were: celebrating news 
of the Loyalist victory over the Italians at Guadala- 


jara. Men and women sang and shouted, the streets - 


resounded with guitar and accordion music, and 
pleasure boats with names like Rosa de Primavera 
cruised the bay, filled with lovers holding hands. 
There were queues before the recruiting stations. 
The fiesta atmosphere prevailed all the way up 
the coast to Valencia. Half asleep in the front seat 
of the car, Hemingway reflected that even the 
orange groves were celebrating, wafting rich per- 
fume across the dusty roadway.. He sat there 
drowsily, thinking of weddings. 

At the press bureau in, Valencia he secured offi- 
cial transport from Constancia de la Mora, a tall 
aristocratic woman in her early thirties, with the 
dark eyes, long neck, and oval face of a Modigliani 
model. The chauffeur assigned to him was called 
Tomás. He looked like a dwarf out of Velásquez 
modernized with a proletarian suit of blue denim. 
On the twentieth they set out on the long drive 
out of the green Valencian plain and up through 
the arid gray mountains, with many wayside stops 
for warmth and wine. At length Ernest saw once 
again the yellow plateau of Castile, with the snow- 
crowned peaks of the Sierras to the north, and the 
city rising like a white fortress from the surrounding 
plain. “Long live Madrid," cried Tomás, “the 
capital of my soul." He sped down the Gran Vía 
to the Plaza de Callao and delivered his. passenger 
to the grimy portals of the Hotel Florida. 

Ernest was in a great hurry to visit the site of the 
victory at Guadalajara and Brihuega, which had 


been so proudly hailed all over Republican Spain | 


the day he flew in. He was already speaking of it 
as “the biggest Italian defeat since Caporetto.” 
Now: he wished to examine the terrain before the 
burial squads had completed their work. He paused 
in Madrid only long enough to register with the 
censor in the tall white building of the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, known locally 
as the Telefónica. Here he met a stiff-backed, 
Prussian-looking German Communist named Hans 
Kahle, who had fought in the Kaiser's war on the 
western front, fled Nazi Germany, and reached 
Spain in time to hold a command under Miaja i in 
the winter's defense of Madrid. 
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Early in the morning .of March 22; guided by 
General Hans and with Tomás at the wheel; Ernest 
was driven north through a mixture of gray rain 
and intermittent snow flürries. The weather pre- 
pared him for the evidence of disaster which they 
found on reaching the battlefields some fifty miles 
from Madrid. Here lay the mute debris of struggle 
and flight: abandoned machine guns, light mortars, 
piles of boxed ammunition, and a nightmare of 
trucks, and small tanks, stalled on the 
road shoulders, capsized in the ditches, or hub- 
deep in the fields. Tomás displayed little stomach 
for the war. On a muddy road which angled up a 
hil just below Brihuega, they met a Republican ` 
tank which had stalled on a hairpin turn with six 
others behind it. The target attracted three’ Rebel 


bombers, which plastered the wet hillside “in 


sudden, clustered, bumping shocks." From that 


time on, Tomás handling of the car was notably 
. inefficient. 


On the heights above Brihuega, behind boulders 
where they had huddled for protection, they found 
the Italian dead, small and pitiful as forgotten 
dolls, their faces gray and waxen in the sullen rain. 
Once more Ernest noticed the curious abundance of ' 
letters and papers around them, as well as the en- 
trenching tools with which they had tried vainly 
to dig foxholes in the rocky soil. Kahle said that the 
defeat of the Italians had destroyed Franco's hope 
of encircling Madrid. The city's climate might be 
atrocious, but its marvelous natural defense posi- 
tion more than made up for other deficiencies. 
Coming back, he pointed out that fortification 
had now progressed to a point where direct assault 
could no longer take the city. In order to win, 
Franco must drive through Teruel to the coast, - 
separating Barcelona and Valencia. Meantime, 
Republican forces in Castile were growing stronger 
each day. In a few months, as Ernest wrote:in a 
dispatch that drew heavily on Kahle's knowledge, 
the Loyalists could take the offensive. 


Eren was at dinner in the basement restaurant 
of the Gran Vía Hotel across the street from the 
Telefónica when Martha Gellhorn and Sidney 
Franklin appeared. They had reached Valencia 
by widely different routes and driven up together. 
Ernest's greeting enraged Martha. In spite of her 
intrepid spirit, she was tired, dusty, and cold from 
the day's journey. “I knew you'd get here, daugh- 
ter," said Ernest expansively, “because I fixed it 
so you could." Beyond a phone call or two he had 


_in fact done nothing, and Martha resented the 


implication that she had needed help. The food 
in the restaurant was bad, and the waiters were 
visibly distressed by the late arrivals. Martha's 


first meeting with Ernest since January could hardly 
have been accomplished under less romantic cir- 
cumstances. His interest in her was still mainly 
that of a successful author for a younger aspirant, 
though they shared an idealistic concern for the 
plight of the common people. Rightly or not, 
Martha saw herself as more politically aware as 
well as more fiercely anti-Fascist than he was. 

Next day Ernest took her to the Telefénica and 
introduced her to Arturo Barea and Ilsa Kulcsar, 
who together directed the office of censorship and 
provided newcomers with. hotel rooms, petrol 
vouchers, and safe-conduct passes. This fantas- 
tically overworked pair stared in disbelief at the 
"sleek woman with a halo of fair hair, who walked 
through the dark fusty office with a swaying move- 
ment" which they associated with American film 
stars. Had she known of it, this opinion would 
have enraged Martha anew. She went north with 
Ernest on the twenty-seventh, the first warm spring 
day, to stand among the red hills of the Guadala- 
jara sector and watch the scores of Rebel soldiers 
who moved like ants up a steep bluff across the 
narrow valley, fortifying their tableland against an 
expected Loyalist attack. The troops around Ernest 
and Marty smoked and laughed, “sunbathing and 
seam-picking" in the warm air. It was hard to 
imagine one's way back into the seven bitter days, 
much of it in foul weather, which had ended in the 
rout of three Italian divisions. 

Now, at least, the situation was happier in the 
field than it was in the city. Franco’s artillery on 
Garabitas Hill bombarded Madrid daily. Granite 
dust and the acrid fumes of high explosive lay 
everywhere. The morning after his return from 
the north, Ernest was awakened by the scream 
and boom of a shell in the square outside. In 
bathrobe and slippers he hurried down to see a 
middle-aged woman being helped into the lobby, 
bleeding from a wound in the abdomen. Not 
twenty yards from the hotel entrance was a great 
hole in the sidewalk and the body of a man covered 
with dust in a heap of rubble. The noise from the 
University City sector, seventeen short blocks away, 
often kept up all night. 

He made a point of frequent calls at the hotel 
called Gaylord's, the social center of operations for 
the Russian contingent. Once he was known there, 
he enjoyed the feeling of being able to wave fa- 
miliarly to the sentries who guarded the porte 
cochere with fixed bayonets, of striding through the 
marble entrance hall and stepping unchallenged 
into the slow-moving elevator. At first, he did not 
like the place. Food and drink were too abundant, 
the appointments too luxurious for a besieged city. 
The talk struck him also as far too cynical. Yet he 
returned often, convinced that if he kept his ears 
open, he would be able to learn precisely how the 
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war was being conducted. One immediate dis- 
covery was that many of the Spanish commanders 
had received thorough Soviet indoctrination. En- 
rique Lister from Galicia, who commanded a di- 
vision, spoke Russian fluently. Juan Modesto of 
Andalusia, in charge of an army corps, had “never 
learned his Russian in Puerto de Santa María." 
El Campesino, ex-sergeant in the Spanish Foreign 
Legion, “‘with his black beard, his thick negroid 
lips, and his feverish staring eyes," was a fine 
brigade commander who talked far too much for 
one in his position. But Ernest was all attention. 

His chief informant at Gaylord's was Mikhail 
Koltsov, correspondent for Pravda and Izvestia, a 
youngish intellectual with high-colored mobile 
features, horn-rimmed glasses, and a mop of 
crinkled hair. Koltsov knew, said Ernest, that his 
American friend had no leanings toward Com- 
munism. But since he believed in Ernest as a writer, 
he tried to show him how everything was actually 
run so that he could later provide a true account of 
it. One evening Ilya Ehrenburg found Ernest in 
Koltsov’s suite, morosely drinking whiskey. After 
some preliminary exchanges, Ehrenburg asked in 
French if Hemingway cabled home only feature 
stories or sent spot news dispatches as well. He 
was astonished when Ernest sprang up in a black 
rage and advanced menacingly upon him with a 
whiskey bottle because he had mistaken the word 
nouvelles for novels. Bystanders intervened, and the 
incident ended in laughter. Even such behavior 
could not disguise from Ehrenburg the fact that 
Hemingway was basically a cheerful man, attached 
to life, eager to talk by the hour of hunting and fish- 
ing. He spoke seriously of the film he was going to 
make and the purposes he hoped it would serve. He 
was committed to the war, thought Ehrenburg, “‘at- 
tracted by danger, death, great deeds." He was 
daily seeing men who refused to surrender. ‘‘He 
was revived and rejuvenated.” 

These were exact terms for what was happening 
to Ernest that spring. He had returned to scenes 
not unlike those he had known in Italy long ago. He 
had lately spoken in Green Hills of Africa about the 
"pleasant, comforting stench of comrades,’ the 
happy interdependence of a brotherhood in arms. 
In the time between the wars, he had largely 
abandoned these in the pursuit of his lonely voca- 
tion. Now he was back in the breach. Difficulty 
and danger were elements in which he flourished. 
Fully, and for the most part unselfishly, committed 
to the Spanish people and their cause, he knew at 
the same time that this was the kind of experience 
by which he could grow, adding new dimensions 
to his stature as a novelist. 

Apart from Martha Gellhorn, Ernest’s chief 
associates among the foreign journalists in Madrid 
were Herbert Matthews and Sefton Delmer. Both 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


had been there far longer than he, Delmer since. 


the start of the war in July and Matthews since 
November. Matthews was tall and slender, serious 
and studious in manner, with a-thin ascetic face 
that reminded Ernest of Savonarola. Delmer, 
called Tom, was an Oxford graduate in his early 
thirties, six feet tall and weighing 220 pounds. In 
Ernest’s eyes he might have passed for a “ruddy 
English bishop." Delmer was a good deal less 
enthusiastic than his companions about the way in 
which the Communists were directing the fortunes 


of:thé Spanish Republic. Nor did he fully share ` 


Matthews’ conviction that these -months in be- 
sieged Madrid were the “great dàys" of his life as 
a journalist, so much better than sitting at a desk 
in Paris rewriting official handouts from the em- 
bassies. Ernest’s euphoria surpassed even that of 
Matthews. After his first two weeks at the-Florida, 
he developed an impersonal feeling of freedom, as 
if he had neither wife nor children, house nor boat, 


nor any other domestic possessions. Or entangle- 


ments. 

During April, he threw himself wholeheartedly 
into the preparation of the documentary film, 
which was going to be called The Spanish Earth. He 


was much in the company of Joris Ivens, the di- — 


rector, and John Ferno, the taciturn and business- 
like cameraman. Ivens was a solidly built man of 
middle height, with thick brown hair and the look 
of a Left Bank intellectual, an artist, and a Com- 
munist to his fingertips. He began functioning 
as Ernest’s Political Commissar, convinced that his 
friend was ready at last to become part of a genuine 
collective movement. 

The film-making was not easy. When they fol- 
| Jowed-the-Loyalist-tanks-and infantry through the 
broker gray hills in the Morata de Tajuna sector, 
the wind from the mountains showered them with 
dust, caking the moisture in their eyes and nostrils, 
and clouding the lenses of the cameras. On the 
ninth, after a carouse that continued past midnight, 
Ernest lay awake for hours listening to Rebel 
artillery pounding Loyalist positions around Cara- 
‘banchel. Soon after six, Ivens knocked on his door, 
eager to make an early start on the work of the day. 
The Loyalists were starting an attack against the 
Rebel lines beyond the Casa de Campo, a broad 
open valley north and west of the city. With Hank 
Gorrell of the United Press and Ferno, the camera- 
man, they left the hotel without breakfast and set 
out for brigade headquarters. Rebel artillery was: 
shattering the ancient linden trees in the woodland 
near the old royal hunting lodge. They soon found 
that they had gone too far downgrade to get a 
clear view of the action, and climbed back, panting 


and sweating, to an eminence above the eastern 


edge of the woods. 
F rom this point`the: whole battle was spread 
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"was blotted out in rising towers of dirt. 


' They could shoot, 





out before them. A thin line of infantry was ad- 
vancing on a trench which angled down the oppos- 


ing hillside. Three Loyalist bombers unloaded on 
the Rebel earthworks, and the view from the ridge 
But the 
exposed position of Ernest and his friends soon at- 
tracted enemy sniper fire. Ferno crawled away to 
find a location where the larger of the cameras, 
equipped with a telephoto lens, could be safely 
installed. -The place he chose was a sort of grand- ` 
stand seat in the row of apartment houses that. 
fronted on the Paseo Rosales, commanding a long 
view westward into the valley. The buildings were 
ruined from five months of shelling, but one apart- 
ment on the top floor was intact enough to serve 
as a vantage point. Ernest nicknamed it “The Old 
Homestead,” thinking of his grandfather Anson’s 
house on North Oak Park Avenue. They camou- 
flaged the camera with rags and spent the after- 
noon watching and filming the battle. It was too 
far off to film well. At a thousand yards, as Ernest 
said, *the tanks looked like small, mud-colored 
beetles bustling in the trees and spitting tiny flashes, 
and the men behind them were toy men who lay 
flat, then crouched and ran . .-. spotting the hill- 
side as the tanks moved on." 

At twilight they carried the large camera down 
the stairs, removed its tripod, made three- loads, 
and then sprinted, one at a time, across the danger- 
ous corner of the Paseo Rosales into the lee of a 
stone wall. In the bare cobblestoned Plaza de 
Espafia, they hunched their shoulders and ducked 
low as a big German monoplane bombed the 
Loyalist batteries and then swept on in their direc- 
tion. But the enemy crew had done their work, and 
the plane roared away over the city. l 

Next day a large group converged on “The 


Old Homestead,” including Dos Passos, Matthews, 


Sid Franklin, Tom Delmer, Martha Gellhorn, and 
Virginia Cowles. Delmer irritated Hemingway 
with scathing comments on the slow advance of the 
Loyalist tanks. Ernest was extremely careful “that 
no reflection from his or our binoculars should give 
away our hideaway and provoke a shell or two." 
He commented on the poor planning which caused 
the heaviest Loyalist attacks to come in the áfter- 
hoon. The westering sun glinting on the camera 
lenses made them easily visible to the Moorish 
riflemen. “If you wanted to be properly sniped, n 
said Ernest, “all you had to do was use a pair, of 
[field] glasses without shading them adequately. 
too, and they had kept my 
mouth dry all day.” — | 

‘His liaison with Martha Gellhorn had only 
lately begun. Tom Delmer admired the “humorous 
indulgence” with which she treated Ernest, showing 
none of the “servile obsequiousness" with which his 
wants were commonly met by others. But Delmer 






are that they had bu ben. nti 
iell burst in the hot-water tank of the 
a. The steam that escaped made the 
ok like a corridor in hell. “All kinds of 
ns. were rev uod » said Delmer, “as people 



















ry, ead had been n a cartload 
fruit in his room. “He stood with a basket 
s staircase," said Delmer. As each woman 
d, “he held out a o E with all 
















Third was an anarchist e 
named David from a village near Toledo. He 
: spoke a language so inconceivably foul that Ernest’s 
ation in profanity entered a new orbit. David 
ionately devoted to the idea of war until 
he day he saw a grocery queue of women hit by a 
- Rebel shell near the Plaza Mayor. He soon left 
-for the village of Fuentidueña de Tajo, where Ivens 
“and Ferno were filming domestic scenes for The 
Spanish Earth, and did not reappear. His successor 
: . Hipolito, tough, laconic, completely unro- 
. tic, and so capable that Ernest could easily 
| imagine him as a sergeant of conquistadores in the 
heyday of Spain’s colonial empire. 















NEST's military acquaintance broadened rap- 
mong his favorites were the American volun- 
s Whitey Dahl, who was said to be 
did police of Los és id on a check- 









"anaes dien pus the Paris days 
nt Colonel Gustavo Durán, who had 
been a student and composer of music. 
| tbreak of the war he had held a reserve 
n as second lieutenant, but had since 
dly in the Loyalist hierarchy and was 
manding the 69th Division at Torrejón 
nd Loeches, east of Madrid. The luke- 
iship of the Paris days now reached a 
Like Luis Quintanilla, Durán was 
ed Soldier, and Ernest soon began to 
ik of him as one of his heroes. 

le was a frequent visitor to the Eleventh Inter- 
na Brigade, largely composed of German 
iunists and commanded by Hans Kahle, with 
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T hs had iode the’ tr ip to Brihueg, 


Many of Kahle’s men were. veteran 9 
War, and all had had milit ji we 
























about it." But it was. the et ; 
most engaged | his affections, chie! 3 
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with pale blue eyes, t thin 
mouth under a bristly ye 
delighted Ernest with: his 






























man ho was a ede of. stoic. fortit a 
manitaranism: “With his cap tilted S ew 


the ded “like a weary bercaroudid Nk 
day and ee "his deep-set eyes lows 


Fascist and more recently a uH fro Y 
Germany. À 
Ernest’s greatest hatred was reserved for 
Marty, commander of the International g 
at the crowded base in and around the ci 
Albacete, a large man, as Ernest descri 
**old and heavy, in an oversized khaki bere 
“bushy eyebrows . . . watery gray eyes . 
double chin.” In Ernests view Mar 
face had a look of decay,” as if it had been 
"from the waste material you find under. 
of a very old lion." Ernest was not alon 
prejudice. Ehrenburg found Marty ‘ 
very short-tempered, and always suspec 
one of treason.” Regler stated flatly th 
covered his inadequacy as a soldier “wi 
forgivable, passionate spy-hunt." He 
publicly with many of his subordinate 
agreed with his neurotic or even psychoti 
including the heroically hardworking 
Louis Fischer, who served for a time as his 
master General. as 
Although Ernest saw little of Mart y 
a useful working acquaintance with a 
whose real name was Karol Swierc e 
many other officers in the Inte | 
he fought under a pseudonym, in 


Walter. Born in Warsaw, raised chiefly in Russia, 
he had served with the Red Army during the revo- 
lution, and was teaching military science and tactics 
at the Frunze Military Academy when the Spanish 
Civil War erupted. Since then he had commanded 
the Fourteenth Brigade during the battle of Coruña 
ad in December and January, moving on after- 
rd to the defense of Madrid. He greatly im- 
pressed Ernest, both by his military knowledge and 
by his singular appearance, “with his strange white 
face that never tanned, his hawk eyes, the big nose 
nd thin lips and the shaven head crossed with 
wrinkles and scars." 
~The bombardment of Madrid continued all 
through April. The Gran Vía was so often strewn 
with broken glass that Ernest came to think of it 
one would think of a hailstorm that happened 
very day. Ilsa Kulcsar's shoes were burned to 
ders in her hotel room by a red-hot chunk of 
rapnel. One of the porters at the Flor ida was 
ot through the thigh by a stray machine-gun 
let. Another bullet made a neat round hole in a 
ror in Martha's room while she was away. 
od in the capital was in shorter supply than ever, 
ough supplies from Valencia constantly rolled 
"Madrid, only to be inefficiently stored in 
ed warehouses until they rotted.  Hungering 
game, Ernest borrowed a shotgun and went 
inting along the Pardo front on the morning of 
il 21, returning with a wild duck, a partridge, 
rabbits, and an owl. 
evening he wrote a news dispatch, his first 





in ten days. 
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Hemingway in Spain with officers of the Republican Army 


Martha left it for Franklin to fle, 
with a note: 


Dear Sidney: I am going back to the Jarama front for 
the night. I have read and corrected [i.e. proofread] E's 
article. Will you please take all three copies to lisa, 
Room 402, in the Telefonica, and have her pass them. 
She keeps one copy, the other two should be sent to the 
addresses attached to them. I have no envelopes, but 
you can surely find some up there in the press room — 
401 — or even ask Ilsa. Probably these should go tö- 
night. E. wanted them to go in the diplomatic valise for 
the sake of speed; kindly tell [sa that, and tell her it is 
important as E. has not sent a story for some days and 
this is good for the cause. . . . Thank you. Regler has. 
bad fever again, and Bethina still thinks it is. ty- 
phoid. . All food is in my room, for his [Regler sl 
dinner. Gracias. Marty. 


Next day Ernest left with Martha, and Hipolita | 
as driver, for what he described as “ten hard days. ^ 
visiting the four central fronts." The itinerary in- 
cluded the 4800-foot Sierra de Guadarrama, where 
they spent hours on horseback climbing to inspect 
the Loyalist positions. He was impressed by the 
smartness and the discipline of the seasoned moun- 
tain troops. Once they rode in an armored car up 
a road exposed to Rebel machine guns. Hunched 
in the dark interior, they listened to the sha 
rivet-hammering of four separate bursts against thi 
protective metal plates. Even such an experien 
seemed less dangerous to Ernest than daily life 
Madrid. Upon their return they found the. 
gritty with granite dust, saw new jagged cra 






















beside this senseless shelling of the civilian 
lation the an front seemed almost 


cns. _wrote fr om: Valencia. late in April. Sidney 
| and John Ferno were to finish the final 
e Spanish Earth in the village of Fuenti- 
e twenty-eighth | and twenty-ninth, 
‘asked Ernest to join them there. He 
If was on the point of leaving for New York, 
| Ernest had been promised plane passage out 
he country about the sixth of May. Dos Passos 
as still actively protesting the murder of his friend 
Robles, and had lately been to see the American 
ambassador | in Valencia. Ivens hoped that Dos 
would Cxeotually come to FCCORTE ‘what a man 



















lin footage for The Spanish Earth com- 
ed for shipment, Ernest was ready 
filed his last dispatch at the Foreign 
g in the Plaza de la Cruz. The 
in the noe sun, had Eod 






rty, knew EIE of this the diy 
fe to Barea, standing on the flag- 
in the Ministry courtyard, laughing and 
king in colloquial Castilian. 
“He was equally gay at the farewell party given 
| his honor by the Twelfth Brigade. It took place 
on the evening of. May Day in the grounds of the 
ent castle at Moraleja, which served as their 

pital. Lucasz the commander was there, 
feilbrun and Gustav Regler. Ernest 
mbered how Lucasz had played 
e tune he or ly des 80, Dy ales at night, on 




















di a "aute ft. was po final meeting 
ilbrun. and Lucasz. a for a fluke of for- 








SUNDAY, the ninth of May, Ernest reached 
fter forty-five days in Spain. Looking 
| and healthy, he told reporters that he had 
cted the war to last so long. He said that 
pose in returning to the United States was 
the first draft of a novel. When this job 
-and the book had been seen through the 
eturn to Spain for the “big war of 
he expected to begin during 





w with the reporters he spent 


"ments is the Gran Vía, and aici 


four busy dis in. / 
Araquistain about the medical | 
Army, making a speech. before the 
Press Club and another to the Frie 
speare and Company at Sylvia- Be 
He stuttered and stammered thro 
speeches, and. his auditors. Bot the 
he would much rathe “be: else 
present for the meeting at Sylv ia’s, 
corner, fiercely uninterested in. Spai 
Ernest assured the company that wr 
hard work. With the “possible exe 
Sun Also Rises, he had never been y 
with any of his books. He spoke of 
in an offhand fashion, and turned 
relief to the re ading of passages. from nig sh 
“Fathers and Sons.” x 
When he reached New. York aboa 
mandie on May 18, his immediate pla 
to Key West, gather up his wife and ch 
spend most of the summer at Bimini, rev 
novel and fishing. Only two major inter 
confronted him. One was a speech he had 
deliver before the Second American Write 
gress in New York early in June. The se 
The Spanish Earth, which must now be cut 
with a theme and a sound track, and. the 
the all-important purpose of raising © 
Loyalist ambulances. He was busily re 
Bimini on June 2 when Joris Ivens wired fro: 
York that President and Mrs. Roosevelt hi 
to see the film at the White House early 
This important meeting had been arr: 
Martha Gellhorn, a good friend of Eleanor 
velts. Meantime, Joris sent along a stat : 
the theme of the film for Ernest’s scrutiny 
vision. “Our people," it said, “gained t 
tion by a democratic election. Now we 
fending our rights. We are forced to figh 
the military clique and foreign interven 
whole country is united in the fight. The 
make better use of their own land, better t 
former landlords. They bring forth the 
tentialities of the Spanish Earth." - Hem 
version reduced Joris’ six sentences to thi 
gained the right to cultivate our land by d 
elections. Now the military cliques anc 
landlords attack to take our land from 
But we fight for the right to irrigate and. 
this Spanish Earth which the nobles kepi 
their own amusement." As a summary of th 
of the war, both versions were somewhat 
But they stated with economy the basic thei 
film. : 
On the fourth of June, Ernest flew from 
to keep his engagement with the Writers’ 
Scott Fitzgerald was in town, and they 
Scott had “come back to life" in Janua 



























































































































































































































erican. Writers, whose president was 
Stewart. Besides Stewart, the 
| evening were Earl Browder, the 
he Communist Party of the U.S.A., 
ith the still unfinished film, and finally 
with Archibald MacLeish as chairman 
ceremonies. 3 

paper was restrained and straight- 
-The European dictators had shattered 
"Tower with their bombs; all writers must 
ddress themselves to the life of the common 
‘the source of all strength in art.” Ivens 
duced The Spanish Earth, which still lacked a 
“ack. ‘Maybe it is a little strange, " said he, 
€ at a writers’ congress a moving picture, 
think it belongs here. This picture is 
on the same front where I think every honest 
ought to be." Ernest sat through these 
in the company of MacLeish and Martha 
‘He was dressed too heavily for the hot 
nd clawed at his tie as if it were choking 
en MacLeish introduced him, the applause 
erous. His glasses fogged, his tanned 
aming with moisture, he leaped up ner- 
aunched into his seven-minute speech 
vation had died down. 











oblem [he said] does not change. He 
ses, but his problem remains the same. It 
how to write truly and having found what is 
ct it in such a way that it becomes part of 
the poem who reads it. dose 






















od. yee foe and hai system is haies For 
is a He: told by bullies. & writer who will not 


: the Sn was not wem notable 
n d cee But its faults were far less 


was among de hundreds in the audi- 
hed and listened with undisguised 
as magnificent, ? said he, “as if every- 
him: into their arms, truly a com- 





- Ep war of movement that Ernest hid predicted gs 


il ‘audience: ave 3500, and other: - 
for the summer of 1937 had moved mostly 


d ;been turned = away at the. doors. | 
P! grams. identified the sponsors. as the 






as Ernest ened and wet, eee in 
not to appear again." His obvious sincer 

s “the strange power of his. presence, x had : 
the pisc 24 storm. E 
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wrong direction. During his absence, none 
Loyalist offensives had lifted the siege of M 
or prevented the Rebel conquest of the northe 
provinces. General Walter's attack on the Segovia. . 
front late in May had begun well and then fizzled | 
out. Bilbao had fallen to Franco on June 18. The 
bloody battle of Brunete in the blistering heat of . 
July had cost the Loyalists heavy casualties. The- 
Basque provinces were conquered, and the Rebel . 
drive against Santander was launched on August 
14, the very day Ernest had sailed from New York... 
When he and Martha met Herbert Matthews: 
at the Café de la Paix one afternoon in early Se 
tember, the news was still dark. Franco held. ty 
thirds of Spain, and a fresh assault on Madrid was |. 
daily expected. But when they reached the Aragot | 
front, the gloom lifted. A Loyalist offensive below - 
Zaragoza had taken Belchite, and they went to 
explore the rubble and stench of the ruined town. oi 
Ernest talked to some of the volunteers in the 15th - 
International Brigade and learned of the tactics 
they had used at Belchite. Their leader, Major 
Robert Merriman, had “bombed his. way forward, 
in spite of many wounds from hand-grenade sp ni 
ers, and had refused to stop until his men had 
reached and occupied the cathedral. Merriman. 
immediately entered Ernests gallery of heroes. - 
Ernest, Martha, and Herbert Matthews we 
first American correspondents: to make a c 
survey of the sector around Belchite. Th 
steep, rocky trails on foot and horseback and f 
lowed raw new military roads in trucks and bx 
rowed staff cars. Food and lodging gave thein 
most trouble. The peasants provided brea 
wine, and they cooked over open fires. Th 
in an open truck equipped with mattresses a 
blankets from Valencia. Parked in -roofed-over 
courtyards among chickens, cattle, sheep, and don- 
keys, they were awakened each dawn by a chorus of 
lowing, braying, and crowing. Snow had alread 
fallen in the mountains, and glacial winds blew i 
over the tailgate of the truck. Martha endur 
these hardships with typical courage and aplom 
For years afterward, Ernest remembered a 
praised her conduct in those September weeks. | 
Madrid in late September was far queer. t 



























































in Usera, Carabanchel, and University 
but whole days sometimes passed without 
ng'from the Rebel batteries across the Casa 
‘Campo. Ernest and Martha moved into the 
Hotel Florida, this time without the jealous presence 
of Sidney - Franklin. There were other changes. 
ig the summer, Rubio Hidalgo had brought 
ncia de la Mora from Valencia to replace 
‘Kulcsar and Arturo Barea in the Censorship 
Bureau. On learning that they had been super- 
seded, Ernest shook his head and frowned. “I 
. don't understand the whole thing," he said, “but 
“Pm sorry. It seems a lousy mess.” 
© Early in October, Martha and Ernest went out 
with Matthews and Delmer to inspect the Brunete 
ont. T hey peered down from the heights at Rebel 
oldiers. walking in the streets, and were surprised 
o find most of the town not only intact but quiet. 
-Delmer had mounted British and American flags on 
the fror t fenders of his Ford in token of neutrality. 
arly | got them killed as they raced north 
illanueva de la Canada. Rebel artillery- 
nistook the Ford “for some sort of super-staff- 
" and shells. bracketed the road they were 
following. “Shells are all much the same," wrote 
Ernest. “If they don't hit you, there's s no story, and 
b i they do, you don't have to write it." Neverthe- 
: k drove cautiously home through the 
uburbs - of Madrid. Constellations 
ae in the ad Ernest and Pero Mat- 



































e in wn rerum 
^. His euphoria still persisted, though less markedly 
‘than n had done in the Sp: His room at the 


One was Captain 
ul Detre a Texan well over six feet tall, who re- 
rned to the headquarters of the 15th Brigade near 
o v i tales of dpi uir s Pu e 





"Ernest's mee nes th the young 
Americans sometimes took place at Chicote’s Bar, 
of his favorite hangouts on the Gran Via. It 
here that he first met Milton Wolff, platoon 
mander in the Lincoln Machine-Gun Com- 
any. Wolff was twenty-two, as tall as Detro, 
h.a large nose and a Lincolnesque build. He 
Ernest in the company of a beautiful girl. 
way bought the drinks,” wrote Wolff, 
nA iube I was alone DEM ne girl. 


can d m a 














April and vere Siege warfare still 


dus the battle of. Fuentes 
peared with a Greek namei 
fierce anti-Fascist who had served 
underground. Phil Detro introduced the: 
ingway, with whom they hit it off at once 
had an amusing habit of holding forth v 
logue in Ernest’s room, only to. -pa 
career, lo quads suspiciously, « an 





















| was still. busy: in M 
and Have Not appeared in 
York. As always, he folk 
worried concentration. Be 
December 9, he cabled Perk n: 
how the book was going. By 
Perkins was able to apat al k 
among national best sellers, with some. 2: 
sold. Most of the reviewers, however, h | 
mixed feelings. Louis Kronenberger 
book confused or transitional or both 
Hemingway’s success with Morgan and a 
of superb scenes, the book fell apart in the 1 
and displayed “shocking lapses from prof 
skill." J. Donald Adams thought that the | : 
way record would be stronger without t 
which struck him as distinctly inferior to - 
to Arms. Time Pens dd carried. a | Cover s 































































uen hidden inal ptis ar a 
in England was somewhat more enthu 
Manchester Guardian s reviewer was 1 
relationship between Harry Morgan. 
but accused Hemingway of ic 
against the people of leisure." TI 
Supplement admired the doloca of and 
and the excitements of the. narrative; 
deficiencies arose from the narrowness 
thor s scale of values. i 
As always under adverse judgment, Er 
aoi. boiled, blew up, and subsided. 
memory retained a file of names of those v 
not like the book. They were numerous € 
justify the term he had used before and wo 
again whenever any of his books failed 
universal praise: once more, said he, there 
a "critical gang-up" obviously designed t 
“out of business." But the book was. be 








































pic ed. A ee conversations qum various 
lican officials in Madrid the previous spring. 
ate July, he had conceived it as a long short 
of counterespionage. During August and 
iber, it had begun to take shape as a melo- 
i. When the lull on the fighting fronts seemed, 
in Wheeler's words, “to obviate the necessity" 

rther NANA dispatches, Ernest got to work. 
€ had long considered writing a plas; without 
g any further than “Today Is Friday," the 
eless little account of the aftermath of the Cruci- 
on. As early as 1927, he had broached the sub- 
of playwriting to Perkins, saying that he knew 
ing about working for the stage, though it 
tbe fun to try. Now, ten years later, he was 
ady as he would ever be. Late in October he 
e Pauline that the play was done. On No- 
iber 8 she sent the news along to Perkins. The 

















































title and contents: all he knew was that the 
ay existed in rough typescript in Ernests luggage 


had amused himself by giving his protagonist, 
ip Rawlings, certain habits and qualities of his 
 Rawlings had “big shoulders and a walk like 
illa," commonly skipped breakfast, read all the 


ind protested that he was “not supposed to 
dàmned monk." His social behavior included 
rinking and fighting, many irrational quar- 
quent assertion of his manhood, and a de- 
ion not to surrender to the domnaás of 
In short, the figure of Philip Rawlings, a 
ondent secretly engaged as a counterspy 
ged Madrid, was a projection of Ernest 
based on his imagination of how it might 
be an actual insider, working with someone 
tonio, a dramatic re-creation of the thin- 
-executioner of Madrid, Pepe Quintanilla. 
his passion for exactitude, he even used in 
of the scenes a virtual replica of the room he 
nen occupying at the Florida, with the cre- 
overed chairs, the tall armoire where extra 
was stored, the portable phonograph with 
n records, and even a chambermaid called 
"Further, since he was writing the play in 
lof the year, he introduced allusions to the 
capture of Asturias and to the signs of the 














big blonde," 


The lady correspondent. of- the play, Dorot 
Bridges, bore an unmistakable resemblance | 

Martha Gellhorn. She was a tall, handsome | 
with long smooth legs, a curiously cultivated. 
and a college degree. Like Martha, she i 
dirt, displayed a passion for making rooms 
like, and even owned a silver-fox cape. While 

bore no physical resemblance to Pauline, — 
represented one more step in the gradual rejection 
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Hemingway with Pauline, 
mother: of Patrick and Gregory 


of his second wife which Ernest had publicly begun - | 
in "The Snows of Kilimanjaro." When Philip . 
scornfully named over the places to which he and — 
Dorothy might go if he were not otherwise occupied, — 
they were identical with those that Ernest had > 
visited with Pauline in France, in Kenya, and in 
Cuba. All that, said Philip, was now behind him: 
“Where I go now I go alone, d with others who g 
there for the same reason I go." These were plac 
where he went for duty's sake and in the 
of men like Max, the broken-faced comra 
had spent his entire mature life in the fight a 
Fascism. The Moorish tart Anita told Philip. 
he was making a mistake in taking up with * 
Dorothy Bridges. Philip agre 
she was indeed < 'enormously on the make." J 
she was also beautiful, friendly, charming, rather r 
innocent, and brave. “I’m afraid that’ 
trouble," said Philip to Anita. “I want 
an absolutely colossal mistake." There, 
midst of his play, was Ernest's curious characteri 
tion of his developing love affair with Ma 
Gellhorn. 

While Ernest and Martha celebrated a 
Catalonian Christmas, Pauline reached Paris. a 
and unannounced in a last-ditch attempt to: sa’ 
marriage. She had even let her hair grow in 





























although she told I Allen 
Jurpose in coming to France was to under- 
he causes of the war and to see why it meant 
ich to. men like her husband. She asked Allen 
I fercede with. the American Consul General 
et- sa for Spain. But Ernest was back in 
a was (nd He ponswed the 









MW allich } Dui dm on a regimen of Chaphytol 
Drainochol and forbade all further drinking. 
le they waited to embark for New York, Ernest 
| Pauline stayed on the top floor of the Hótel 
sée Park at the Rond Point des Champs Elysées. 
Bill Bird paid a call on them, meeting Pauline for 
the first and last time. The atmosphere was 
gloomy. Bill heard afterward that they were quar- 
reling bitterly over Martha, and that Pauline had 
atened to jump off the balcony of their room. 

hey sailed for New York aboard the Gripsholm 
anuary 12. It was a far gry from the pleasant 
ge they had made aboard the same ship out 
frica four years earlier. Gales harassed them 
yay across, and the seas were still running 
gh when Ernest went to Miami to bring the Pilar 
down to Key West. He was full of multiple angers, 

complaints, and self-pity. His upset liver con- 
tributed heavily to his bilious view of the world. 

.. His rejection of Pauline in favor of Martha stirred 
u D the. remorse that had remained quiescent ever 
since his rejection of Hadley in favor of Pauline. 

* Without being precisely beside himself, he con- 
. tinued to be petulant, quarrelsome, and almost 
pathologically suspicious all through the early 
months of 1938. 

. In this condition of mind and body, everything 
fas an irritant. Advance publicity from the new 
magazine had named him as one of the editors. 

He sent Arnold Gingrich a statement to be printed 
in the first number: ‘Ernest Hemingway has been 
pain since Ken was first projected. Although 
nnounced as an editor, he has taken no part in the 

iting of the magazine or in the formation of its 
policies. If he sees eye to eye with us on Ken we 

wou d like to have him as an editor. If not he will 

main as a contributor until he is fired or quits." 

irt and. Gingrich accepted the retraction, and 

t composed a 1600-word piece called “The 

Now, the Place Spain," which he airmailed 

grich on March 2. It was a very strong state- 

| he aggressively told Gingrich, and there 

y more where it had come from. The 

hat if the United States would reverse 

and sell the Loyalists the war mate- 

eded, Fascism could be beaten on 






















































fos was is fighting a. batik 
the urge to return to Spain. 
almost equally strong, to stay on in 
write some stories about his recent « 
and around Madrid. It did not help 
mind that the Stories 5 would not come 






































Eastman he’ filled a | page ER 
about what he would do to E mai 














very Ma ds to pe. a genius. “Ev 
praise could not sweeten his 
described him, said Perkins, as. 
personality in the world. Or was it only 
States? Max could not remember the 
of the compliment. Once more Ernest ex 
irritably. He had never wanted to be 
All he ever wanted to be was a writer, and 
Jesus Christ that was what he Was going: to | 










































Eu ‘As iene as there is a war- jud al 
think perhaps you will be killed so you hav 
to worry about. But now I am not 
have to work, . Living is much. more 
and complicated than dying and it is just 
as ever to write. In stories about tl 
try to show all the different sides of it, 
slowly and honestly and examining. it fro 
ways. So never think one. Story repres 
viewpoint because it is much too comi 
that. We know war is bad. Yet sometii 
necessary to fight. But still war is bad 
man who says it is not is a liar. But ii 
complicated and difficult to write about t 
In the war in Italy when I was a boy I. 
fear. In Spain I had no fear after a co 
weeks and was very happy. Yet for m 
understand fear in others or deny its « 
would be bad writing. It is just that. now. 
stand the whole thing better. The only thing 
a war, once it has started, is to win it — a 
is what we did not do. The hell with w 
while, I want to write.’ AR 
Apart from his dispatches on the T ff 
Madrid and the old man at the Amposta b 
the first result of Ernest's war experience wasa 
of short stories. He was still in Paris ir 
November when “The Denunciation” app 

























r dc eau ide MO pow us aar 
nd then shot him to death. When 
ead. it in _ the December number of 
























































i al Lame: | "To have seen it: as a story was 
if a great. thing, he wrote to Ernest. But to 
written it so superbly was “almost too much." 
ebruary number of Esquire contained his 
t Before Battle," which he had sent to 
ch from Paris in October. He composed a 
rse poem, “On the American Dead in Spain,” 
ication in the New Masses, donating the 
pt of the poem and the manuscript of 
panish Earth to be auctioned off for the re- 
ation fund of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 
was already planning a new book of short 
for the fall of 1939. Besides collecting the 
ant war stories from Esquire and Cosmopolitan, 
anted to write three more very long ones. Two 
deal with Spain and the other with an old 
an fisherman. The first, to be called Fatigue," 
try to recapture the battle of Teruel; the 
| would describe the storming of a pass in 
ra de Guadarrama by a detachment of 
ancers. The third and most ambitious 
n ae pu for several years. He had 
ut in “On the Blue Water," 
Rede in April, 1936. It would tell 
:ommercial fisherman out of Casablanca 
ward side of Havana Harbor. All alone 
skiff for four days and four nights he had 
huge marlin, only to lose it to a pack of 
because it was too big to get into his boat. 
.would say everything that the old man 
ought during his long and lonely battle. 
old, it could be “great,” thought Ernest, 
sence i in the new volume would “make” 
He said that on his next trip to Cuba 
d. to go out in a skiff with old Carlos 
z to make sure that all his details were 























visit to Cuba was not long postponed. 
ning on February 14 he went there for a 
h.. Each day he worked from eight to two, 
played tennis, swam, or fished. He did not 
any of the new stories he had proposed to 
ns. Instead he finished another called **Under 
dge.’ " The scene was a bleak hilltop in the 
i sector where the 12th International Bri- 












Biden ho féietited the mui derotii d 
measures of the battle police, a pair o 
Russians in black leather jackets. 
But the major achievement of his Cub 
was to make a start on his novel of the Sp 
Civil War. It was a task so ambitious, as he tol 
Perkins, that he had not expected even to attempt. 
it for a long time. In Paris at the end of October | 
he had mentioned having finished two chapters of. 
a novel. But he personally counted March. | 
as the real beginning. By the end of three: 
it had grown to 15,000 words. He tho 
twenty times better than “Night Before B 
and his excitement rose as he became more deeply 
involved. Already he was beginning to get that. 
old familiar feeling of being emptied out cach day, 
yet ready to return to his task with renewed energy: M 
every morning. 





























H. RETURNED to Key West in the middle of . > 


ia PU 











March, largely to see Bumby, who was on sp ng 
vacation from school. The only trouble was th: 
the Key West social season was then at its. heig : F 
Pauline had made many new friends during _ 
Ernest's absence in Spain and France, and showed © 
little disposition to shoo them away so that he could 
get on with his work. The Ben Gallaghers arrived = 
from Paris, and Jinny Pfeiffer came down to drink 
and argue with Pauline and Ernest. Shipw UN 
Kelly appeared, eager to talk about a mo 
based on “The Short Happy Life of Fr: 
Macomber." The new road down. the. Keys, as. 
Ernest complained, was like a tacit invitation to — 
‘every son of a bitch who had ever read a line” 
of Hemingway to come and be entertained. TI 
small house where Ernest worked beside the sy 
ming pool was constantly assailed with 
of voices. When Tom Shevlin and H igo 
furd invited him to fish in a tuna tourna 
Ernest bowed out. He was seething to get b. 
to Cuba and his novel. Now, he knew, was 
time of his career when he had to write “a re: 
On April 10 he crossed to Havana to resui 
former life of writing, drinking, fishing, swim 
and tennis playing, though this time with ^ 
ference that he was presently joined by Marth 
Gellhorn. It was her first trip to Cuba, and she 
came prepared to stay. Ernest had agreed to lot 
for a house. But when she found him in the Ai 
Mundos bar, although he seemed genuinely | 1 
to see her, he had done nothing in the wa 
house-hunting. Martha soon located an old € 
called Finca Vigía in the village of San. Fra cis 
de Paula some fifteen miles from do "nto 























































na. It was owned by a amiy named Dorn 
occupied a hilltop with distant views of the 
and the city. It had fallen into disrepair, 
nelled of drains, and could be rented entire for 
hundred a month. When Ernest went out with 
Martha to see it, he was immediately scornful. It 
was. too far gone, too far from Havana, and too 
expensive. He turned on his heel and departed 
fishing. But Martha was persuaded that the 
ouse had possibilities. During his absence, and 
‘at her own expense, she hired artisans and servants 
^ to make the place cheerful and homelike. When 
.. he returned, she showed him the results. He liked 

' it so well that he promptly moved in. 

For the sake of appearances, he continued to 
use the Ambos Mundos as his mailing address. 
-But by early May he had begun to mention to 
' ins a “joint on the top of a hill? where there 
was always a breeze. His novel was progressing at 
the rate of 700 to 1000 words a day. He said that 
he was so happy with his work that it was some- 
times seven thirty in the evening before he remem- 
red to drink his usual three scotches before dinner. 
-— . He was now predicting that the book would be 

~ done by late July or early August. Beside that 
possibility, everything else seemed far away and 
completely unimportant. 
Except for weekend fishing trips whenever he 
felt stale, he stuck steadily to his task. He had been 
in Cuba for a month when a polio epidemic broke 
|. out in Key West. He wired Perkins to send $500 
to J. B. Sullivan, who promptly used it to ship 

"Patrick and Gregory out of the danger zone. 
— They would stay in New York through June and 

then spend July and August at a camp in Con- 
necticut. As soon as the novel was finished, Ernest 
would take them away to Wyoming. 

But the novel kept on expanding. When the 
manuscript reached 76,000 words and a logical 
stopping place in mid-August, Ernest decided to 
“go west anyway. Pauline was abroad with Paul 
cand Brenda Willerts. Ernest wrote Hadley that 
+ had approved the trip. Pauline might as well 
ive a good final fling before the lights began going 
out again. all over Europe. For himself, Wyoming 
uld do. He asked Otto Bruce to pick up the 
; when their camp closed and to bring them 
n to join him and Bumby at the Nordquist 
On the twenty-seventh he dropped Martha 
ouis to stay with her mother and drove on 



















































ad lately been much in his mind. At 
his fortieth birthday in July, he had 

wice, signing the letters with his old 
atie and Edward Everett Waxen. 
aw of women, said he, the more he 
ier. If heaven was something that people 
joyed o on arth rather than after death, then he 


and she had known a good Splice | B 
Black Forest and at Cortina and. Pam; 
1922-1923. Hadley was on vacation w 
husband, Paul Mowrer, at a ranch. ne: 
When they returned from a fishing trip. 
anole car. gir near thee. B 

























ten years. The meeting | was arch 
centering chiefly on Bumby, who had. 
ahead to the Nordquist : ranch to wait f : 
arrival. Once agam Ernest was per 











His Mr at the L- Bar-T. precisel c 
with the outbreak of the war in Europe. I 
up most of the night listening to the new; 
his portable radio. The war was hardly a 
He had been predicting. it regularly in pt 
private for the past six years. But he fel 
just as he had felt about the onset of th 
Civil War in the summer of 1936. At th 
too, he had had a novel in progress, and 
solved to finish it before he thought of visitin 
scene of the conflict. Now. the pattern re 
itself. Although his letters of early Septe 
hinted at the commitments that the war 
eventually bring, he was quite ready to gat 
sons around him and bide his time. Europe 
said, would be at war for many years to com 

He had scarcely settled in at the ranch 
Pauline telephoned from New York. She ha 
back from Europe on the last day of Aug 
was flying out to join him. But she arr 
such a bad cold that she was obliged to go 
Ernest later said that he cooked her meals 
his best to take care of her, though the cold 
and primitive living conditions made. 
difficult that she got worse instead of bette 
over, as he complained, he was very lo 
ranch, with “nothing to do" when he h 
his work for the day. Whatever his « 
was at last determined to complete. the | 
his second wife. After what he regard 
suitable interval he packed up his car, s 
Martha to meet him, and drove yet far 
to a new establishment called Sun Val 
the Sawtooth Mountains of central Ida! 
washed the dirt from his throat in the u 
bar at Sun Valley Lodge and moved s 
into Suite 206, among the most luxurio 
twelve-dozen rooms at the lodge. 

Next morning, he had breakfast with: tw 
Midwesterners who ran publicity for Su 
Gene Van Guilder was a handsome. anc 
man in his middle thirties, a great rider à 
who wore his Western clothes with da 
and spoke enthusiastically of painting 
His companion, Lloyd Arnold, w 


































































ry “ander the aie of bis new friends. 
of wing shooting and his appetite for 
iterally knew no bounds, and he settled 
nto a rough pattern of work in the morning 
y in the afternoon. By the end of October 
brought his novel to the middle of Chapter 
wrote Perkins that his story contained 
people with Communist Party obligations 
'ver write, what most of them could never 
r— if they knew — allow themselves to 
So far, said he, there were two wonderful 
in the book. The locale was a Loyalist 
camp in the Sierra de Guadarrama range 
st of Madrid. He was just now beginning 
k on a flashback with scenes at Gaylord’s, 
ssian headquarters near the Prado, where he 
alked so often with Koltsov, the Izvestia 
ipondent. Koltsov was already in the book, 
disguised as Karkov. So were Valentin 
lez, called El Campesino, ex-sergeant in the 
h Foreign Legion; Enrique Lister, the 
in stonemason turned soldier; Juan Modesto 
dalucía; and Kleber, Lucasz, Hans Kahle, 
istavo Durán — all the general officers 
ad known that spring of 1937. 
a.set off to cover the war in Finland for 
agazine. Ernest made no serious attempt 
r plans, though he soon began to refer 
ly to the dark depths of his loneliness 
fter she left, he renamed Suite 206 
Mixed Vicing and Dicing Estab- 
nd made it an evening haven for crap 
mes. One day he tried killing coyotes 
tgun from a low-flying Piper Cub. Every 
noon he went hunting for pheasants, 
jacksnipe with the novelist Christopher 
nd a Philadelphia lawyer named Sturgis 

















of his friendships he often spoke of being 
dly lonely? in Martha's absence. It 
ig in limbo, said he, with the additional 
f having to write good prose. Both 
d Clara. Spiegel asked him to Chicago 
stmas, but he declined on the ground that 
the midst of the most exciting part of 
"When he invited himself to Key West 
Christmas with his sons, Pauline advised 
if he expected to come home only to leave 
ristmas to rejoin Martha in Cuba, he had 





i plained to Hadley that Pauline’s conduct was 





"that it was unlucky for verisimilitude to be shiver- 








ett r not come at [ai Bus immediately c rn 






atrocious and unbearable. But if people t 
only of themselves, he felt, this was all tl 
be expected. When Otto Bruce arrived t: 
Ernest to Florida, he reported that Pauline w: 
determined not to see her husband again. Sl 
was leaving for New York with Patrick and Gregory 
to spend the holidays with her sister Jinny. 

A week later Ernest and Otto were back in Key 
West. As Pauline had promised, she and the - 
children were gone and the house was empty. 
the day after Christmas a man in Phoenix, Ariz 
wired Ernest's publishers to ask for his cu 
address. Next day Scribner's telegraphed a reply: 
"HEMINGWAYS ADDRESS KEY WEST FLORIDA." But 
it was not. From that date onward his address 
was Finca Vigía, San Francisco de Paula, Cuba. 



































































Wires Martha returned from Finland in the 
middle of January, 1940, she found that “the 
Pig," as she fondly called Ernest, was working |... 
wonderfully. She had been home only a few. days coe 
when he completed Chapter 23. As advance evi- - 
dence of the quality of the book, he sent Perkins | 
two samples — the opening paragraphs of the first 
chapter and Pilar's story of the massacre of the 
Fascists in Pablo’s Ronda-like native village. A oe 
spell of cold weather drove him back to his old: Y 
habit of writing in bed to keep warm. In this 
manner he completed Chapter 24, though he. said Wer 



























ing while trying to write about a hot morning 
June, 1937. | | 
He had planned a far shorter- hook ‘than this 
one was turning out to be. By the end of Chapter 
28 he complained of feeling restive after so m 
months of solid work. Yet he knew that} 
not become panicky and try for greater 
told Perkins that if he chose to write as 
Sinclair Lewis, he could do 5000 words a da 
in and year out. His own practice was the opposi 
constant daily control to avoid the necessi: 
complete rewriting when he was done. His 
as he explained to Charles Scribner, was : 
a vice, and an obsession. To be happy, 
write, which made it a disease. He also enjoy 
it, which turned the disease into a vice. Since he | 
wished to write better than anyone else had ever 
done, the vice quickly became an obsession. 
In order to reassure himself of the quality 
what he was doing, he kept showing parts of 
novel to a variety of close friends — Joris Ive 
Esther Chambers, Christopher La Farge, O 
Bruce, and of course Max Perkins. They al 
sponded so ecstatically that he decided to ris 




















g ^y Ben Finney, whom 
vered as a veteran of the 
arine Corps and fearless bob- 
ed pilot. Finney read through 
all that Ernest had written in 
<a marathon bout that lasted 
from four. one afternoon to four 
the next morning. He tried to 
make Ernest admit that he had 
M personally experienced the ac- 












tion described im the novel. 
“Hell, no," said Ernest, vastly 


pleased. “I made it up.” De- 
spite such assurances, he still had 
moments of doubt. Pauline now 
hated. him so much, he said, 
that she had refused to look at 
-the book. This was a damned 
shame because she had the best 
literary judgment of any of them. 
. But the novel was still far 
- from finished. At the end of the 
-first week in April he completed 
Chapter 32, the twelfth that he 
‘had done since his return from 
Sun Valley. One of these was 
the superb account of El Sordo's 
last stand on the hilltop. An- 
other. was Maria’s harrowing 
story of having been raped by 
-Fascist soldiers. Chapter 32 was 
a cynical interlude at Gaylord's 
Hotel in which Ernest could 
hardly contain his anger at both 
“the warring sides. For all his 
Loyalist sympathies, he had 
- never been able to swallow the 
program of propaganda which 
"had elevated. Dolores Ibarruri, a Communist 
peasant woman from the Basque provinces, into 
= La Pasionaria ("The Passion Flower"), a kind of 
-leftist saint. "Dolores always made me vomit 
always,’ he emphatically told his friends. He 



































othe First Lady of Republican Spain, allowing his 

nausea to spill over into Robert Jordan’s bilious 
flections on other "flowers of Spanish chivalry” 
Cortes to the present day. “T here is no finer 
nd no worse people in the world,” Jordan had 





any of his friends appeared in the book, 
ometimes under their actual names, sometimes in 
in disguises. He had lately been corresponding 
vith Gustavo Durán, the Loyalist commander who 
ad fled to London in 1939. Durán appeared by 
ame, as did Petra, Ernest's chambermaid at the 
otel Florida. General Lucasz of the 12th Inter- 








Hemingway with Martha Gellhorn at Sun Valley 


took pleasure in painting a travesty portrait of 
T m 4 


ational Brigade was described with loving pre- 






















Photo: 


cision. So was the Polish general Karol Swierc 
ski, known to his troops as General Walter, à 
the novel as General Golz. Koltsov the journ 
stalked through Gaylord's under his fictional n: 
of Karkov. María, the heroine, bore the name 
the nurse whom Ernest had met at Mataro in 
spring of 1938, although her physical characteris 
including the blond hair “like a wheatfield in 
wind," were evidently designed as a secret. 
io Martha Gellhorn. Ro bert Jordan, the pre 
from Montana, owed at least something. to 
courageous figure of Major Robert Merrima 
the 15th International Brigade, the onetime 
fessor of economics from California. Like m 
Ernests heroes, however, Jordan shared mat 
the personal characteristics and opinions « 
creator. Jordan's parents were clearly mode 
Dr. and Mrs. Hemingway. The elder Jorda 
shot himself to death with a Smith and ^ 
Civil War pistol. His son was made to refle 

















“red, Black, Milling ages 
cad om and contempt as widely and un- 
sa forest fire spreads ruin, only to die 








nan might be after “sexual intercourse 
woman he does not love.” 

oughout- the rest of April and May, Ernest 
ained to Perkins that Pauline was trying to 
m fout of business." She did not like to 
ie fact that he was writing a hell of a good 
while living with someone else. She had 
shelling” him “plenty, plenty." He had 
growing. armor plate to no avail. It had be- 
“a point of pride with him to write so well 
that any book he ever wrote in Pauline's 
any would seem slight by comparison. In 
g from her he had agreed to pay $500 a 
h for the support of Patrick and Gregory, but 
old Perkins that in case he died these payments 
to stop immediately. His mother wrote to 
that she had heard he was doing a novel and 
ped that for once it might contain "something 
structive.” Ernest answered coldly. Who 
l say? Perhaps the book might indeed turn 






































Memorial Day Ernest believed that the end 
s novel had come into view, though still far 
dike: a p city. As if to e this 














"ER This was a blow to her sense of 
but she was even more upset by the 


ATLANTIC 


3 Moving prizewinners for 1968: 


i - First Prize of $750 awarded to 
JAMES ALAN McPHERSON 
for "Gold Coast” 

in the November issve 





| “fake - political | speechmaking, © ‘the A 


and leave his mind as quiet and empty- . intolerable. 


For twenty- -three years the ATLANTIC has held out a special incentive to short-story writers, | 
January, 1946, we began to publish what we called Atlantic “Firsts” — short stories by u 
tablished writers making their first appearance in our pages. We are happy to announce the 


creased taxation, and the constant wa 
funds. Twice a day she fell into «p 
rage" over the state of the nation and 
She would have liked to go to Europe : 
anything could be done, and her itch at least 
away from the isolation of the Finca was becomi 
When Ernest, preoccupied with hi 
own work, became profanely critical of. her. social 
interests, Martha picked up and left to spe 
month in New York. x 
When she returned late in aue brin 
mother for a visit, Ernest assured her that he 
nearly done. He had sworn not to have a hair 
until the novel was finished, and his appearance 
was notably unkempt. He had found the blowing - 
of the bridge almost unbearably exciting. After w 
was over he felt, as he said, nearly as limp and deac 
as if he had been there himself. He professe 
be reluctant to kill his hero after having lived 
steadily in his company for seventeen months. On E 
July 1, however, he decided that the end was near, :- 
and sent Perkins a cable: “BRIDGE ALL BLOWN 
AM ENDING LAST CHAPTER.” It was time at as 
for a visit to his barber in Havana. ^^^ 
He was padding down the sidewalk m | the o id 
city when he caught sight of Joe North and a man 
named Douglas Jacobs, whom he had first met at 
Jay Allen's. He let out a whoop and seized North 
in a bear hug. He said that he was eager to tell 
Joe all about the new novel before Joe read it an 
got angry at it. They arranged to meet for h 
at the Floridita. Despite the profound differe 
of political opinion between Nortl 
way, the lunch went so well tha wt ill 
deep in talk at four o'clock. Sudde: iy the door oi 
the bar swung open and Martha stalked in. * 
was obviously in a rage," said Jacobs, “anc 
little effort to hide it.” Ernest had pi 
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Second Prize of $250 awarded to 2 
JACK CANSON ey 
for “The Surprise” 
in the August issue 


meet her and her mother at two. ‘He mumbled an 
apology, which Martha shrugged off. “You can 
stand me up,” she cried, “but you can’t do that to 
my mother." Ernest paid the bill, excused himself, 
and sheepishly followed her out. 

In spite of his ceremonial haircut, the forty-third 
and final chapter continued to give him trouble. 
By July 13, Jordan was lying prone beneath a 
tree, watching the approach of the Fascist Lieu- 
tenant Berrendo. The book could obviously end 
there, yet Ernest was still vaguely dissatisfied. 
He spent the final week before his forty-first birth- 
day in composing a kind of epilogue, two short 
chapters designed to knit up every dangling thread 
as neatly as possible. One part told of a meeting 
between Karkov and General Golz after the failure 
of the Segovia offensive, and of their driving to- 
gether back to Madrid, discussing Jordan’s blowing 
of the bridge and his subsequent disappearance. 
The short final chapter described Andres and his 
visit to the abandoned camp of Pablo and Pilar, 
where he stood for a moment gazing at the wrecked 
bridge in the gorge below. It was evidently neces- 
sary for Ernest to write these anticlimactic sections 
in order to find out that they were neither necessary 
nor desirable. 

He waited anxiously until the manuscript was 
' typed and then carried it to New York. A late 
July heat wave covered the whole Eastern sea- 
board, and the train was like an oven. In the poor 
light of the parlor car he worked over the typescript 
until his eyes gave out, and staggered out at 
Pennsylvania Station feeling like “fa blind sardine 
in a processing factory." His room at the Hotel 
Barclay was only a few blocks from Scribner's, 
and he began to deliver the book piecemeal by 
runner boy at the rate of 200 pages a day. Calling 
at his hotel a few days later, Bob Van Gelder of 
the New York Times Book Review found him wearing 
an unbuttoned pajama jacket and surrounded by 
a lively company. One of his companions was the 
exiled Loyalist commander, Gustavo Durán, who 
had recently married an American girl named 
Bonte Crompton and moved to the United States. 


Durán listened politely to the talk between Hem- - 


ingway and Van Gelder, and Ernest occasionally 
paused to translate for his benefit. When Durán 
Jeft the room to make a phone call, Ernest explained 
in a whisper that he had often longed to get infor- 
mation from him while he was writing his novel. 
But Durán had now assured him that the story 
as written was perfectly sound. When Durán left 
for his bride's summer home in New Hampshire, 
Ernest asked him to read the galley proofs to make 
. sure that the Spanish was correct. Ernest observed 
modestly that he himself was obviously unqualified 
to do a book on Spain, the Spaniards, the move- 
ment, or the war, and was moreover acutely 
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embarrassed to ask Durán, a native Spaniard who 
was also his “God damn hero," to read what he 
had written. Durán complied, partly out of curi- 
osity. He was not much impressed by the quality 
of. Ernest’s Spanish. But, with some reservations, 
he thought the book surprisingly effective. 

On August 26 Ernest airmailed from Havana 
the first 123 galleys of his book. He had been un- 
commonly docile about revising to meet the objec- 
tions of Perkins and Scribner, and had carefully 
rewritten a passage of onanism to make one of the 
love scenes less offensive. But he argued back 
vigorously against their view that Pilar’s disquisition 
on ‘the smell of death to come" was not in good 
taste. It was harsh all right, said he, but to delete 
it would be like removing the bass viol or the oboe 
from his symphony orchestra merely because they 
sounded ugly when played alone. The passage was 
meant to be horrifying, but not gratuitously ob- 
scene: he had needed to get across the earthy vul- 


‘garity of the gypsies he had known in Madrid. 


They were a very strange people. He had not 
wanted to “pretty them up" any more than he had 
done with the Michigan Indians in the Nick Adams 
stories. 

Finally, and most important, he had decided to 
remove his epilogue. His original motive, he ex- 
plained, was like a good sailor’s determination to 
have everything knitted up and stowed away ship- 
shape. But now he saw that the novel really 
stopped when Jordan lay on the pine-needled floor 
of the forest just as he had lain sixty-eight hours 
earlier in the opening sentence of the first chapter. 


Es had begun 1940 by asking Perkins for 
another thousand-dollar advance on his half- 
finished novel. Perkins complied, with the hope 
that this would be a big year. With the combined 
income from the Broadway play, which was now 
launched and doing well, and the publication of 
the novel, it was certain that Ernest’s royalties 
would exceed the $6000 he had earned in 1939. 
Perkins! hope was fulfilled late in August when the | 
Book-of-the-Month Club chose the novel for Oc- 
tober, and proposed a first printing of 100,000 
copies. Scribner's was planning to match this figure 
in the regular trade edition. Ernest wrote wryly to. 
Arnold Gingrich, computing what For Whom the 
Bell Tolls had cost him — the loss of one wife and 
of a year and a half out of his life. But he made no 
attempt to conceal his pride in the novel, which 
contained no loose writing and was all of a piece, 
with **every word depending on every other word" 
straight through the grand total of forty-three 
chapters. He now planned a vacation in Sun 
Valley with Martha and his sons, who would 
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assemble from diverse points of the compass during 
early September. After more than three years of 
what Martha called “living in contented sin," she 
and Ernest were planning to be married as soon 
as Pauline's divorce became final. 

With the approach of publication day, Perkins 
kept up a reassuring postal barrage about the 
book's probable reception. But Ernest was too 
nervous to wait for the first shipment of reviews, 
and telephoned Jay Allen in New York to ask him 
to read some of them aloud. Jay kept protesting 
that the phone call was too expensive, but Ernest 
did not care. His responses were like those of a small 
boy. “Did he really say that?” he would ask. Or, 
“That guy is just digging his grave as a critic." 
He was pleased with John Chamberlain's opinion 
that the novel had ‘‘the bracing quality of brandy" 
and with J. Donald Adams’ conviction that this 
was “‘the fullest, the deepest, and the truest” of 
Hemingway's novels. Adams found the love scenes 
between Jordan and María the best in American 
fiction, far beyond those in A Farewell to Arms and 
infinitely preferable to the “casual couplings" of 
The Sun Also Rises. Bob Sherwood in the Atlantic 
called the book “rare and beautiful," containing 
"strength and brutality,” "but also “a degree of 


: delicacy," which proved that “this fine writer, 


unlike some other fine American writers," was 
"capable of self-criticism and self-development." 
Clifton Fadiman in the New Yorker likewise em- 
phasized the principle of growth: the book expressed 
and released the adult Hemingway, “‘whose voice 
was first heard in the groping To Have and Have Not." 
In the Nation, Margaret Marshall said that the bad 


taste left in the mouths of readers by The Fifth 


Column was now dissipated, and that Hemingway 
had set himself a new standard in characterization, 


. dialogue, suspense, and compassion for the human 


being faced with death. While the novel did not 
embody “‘the deeper social meanings of the Spanish 
Civil War," it provided ' as moving and vivid a 
story of a group of human beings involved in that 
war as we are likely to have." 

Like any author with much at stake, Ernest ac- 
cepted the praise as his just due and was indignant 
about the adverse comments. But when Donald 


Friede advised from Hollywood that he was hold- 


ing out for a figure of $150,000, Ernest cannily 


urged him to sell the book for $100,000 “plus ten 


cents a copy for each copy sold including Book of 
the Month." Since the Book-of-the-Month or- 


ganization had now contracted for 200,000 copies, . 


and Scribner's had printed another 160,000 copies, 
Ernest stood to gain $136,000 from the film sale 
alone, apart from royalties on Book-of-the-Month 
printings and the regular Scribner trade edition. 
He thought it wise to settle matters with Para- 
mount Pictures during the first flush of victory. 
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There was no telling when a counterattack might 
come. By the end of October the sale was com- 
pleted on these terms. It struck Ernest as “bloody 
wonderful.” In fact, it was, since Friede had se- 
cured the highest price ever yet paid for film rights 
to a book. 

News of his final divorce from Pauline reached 
Ernest over the Associated Press wire from Miami 
on November 4. The uncontested decree was based 
on charges of desertion, and Pauline was given 
custody of her sons. Ernest showed no outward sign 
of contrition at the end of a marriage which had 
lasted thirteen years, during which he had produced 
seven books, acquired the Pilar and the house in 
Key West, and enjoyed an African safari, frequent 
visits to Europe, many sporting vacations in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, and the freedom to spend two 
years in warring Spain. In leaving Hadley for 
Pauline he had suffered remorse for at least three 
years. Something inside his association with Pauline 
had finally served to cauterize his conscience. In 
“The Snows of Kilimanjaro" he had obliquely 
blamed her for being wealthy. A good deal later 
he attributed the failure of his second marriage to 
sexual maladjustment growing out of Pauline’s 
ardent Catholicism and the fact that she could 
not safely bear more children. Somewhere among 
his motivations in giving up Pauline for Martha 
lay the hope of having a daughter. Pappy Arnold 
took some handsome prenuptial pictures of Martha 
and Ernest, sun-bronzed, healthy, and gazing 
westward into the sunset, and they left Sun Valley 
on November 20. A justice of the peace performed 
a quiet civil ceremony next day in the Union 
Pacific Railroad dining room at Cheyenne. Ernest 
found it wonderful to be legal" after four years of 
association, and proudly drove Martha to New 
York. 

Ernest’s Christmas gift to himself and Martha 
was the purchase of the Finca Vigia. Fearing that 
the news of his recent successes with For Whom the 
Bell Tolls would raise the asking price, he em- 
powered Otto Bruce to conduct negotiations with- 
out revealing the buyer’s name. Bruce concluded 
the arrangements on December 28 at $12,500. 
To celebrate the event, Ernest went quail shooting 
in Pinar del Rio Province, romantically returning 
under starlight to the house he now owned and 
meant to occupy for the rest of his life. 

His pleasure in the new house was marred by the 
leftist counterattack on his new novel. Although 
he had expected and predicted it, he was not 
prepared for the virulence of the assault. Mike Gold 
used one of his “Change the World" columns in 
the Daily Worker to assail Hemingway as “limited, 
narrow . . . mutilated by his class egotism. . . 
[and] the poverty of his mind." The novel merely 
proved, said Gold, that an unprincipled man who 
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understood neither democracy nor Communism 
was able to join in the Spanish Civil War for 
various personal reasons and to maintain an 
appearance of loyalty for a few years. When the 
cause seemed lost and democracy defeated, he 
chose to desert — as Frederic Henry had done in 
A Farewell to Arms — “leaving a trail of alibis, 
whines, and slanders.”’ 

Alvah Bessie’s review in the New Masses was both 
fairer and better informed. As a veteran of the 
Lincoln Brigade, he had twice seen Ernest in 
Spain and began his long and thoughtful analysis 
with a tribute to Ernest’s intimate participation 
in the struggle. Yet he found the novel very 
deficient both in depth of understanding and 
breadth of conception. “He has yet to expand his 
personality as a novelist," said Bessie, “to embrace 
the truths of other people everywhere; he has yet 
to dive deep into the lives of others, and there to 
find his own." But Bessie was also the author of a 
long open letter to Ernest, dated November 20, 
and forwarded to the Daily Worker over the signa- 
tures of Milt Wolff, national commander of the 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, Freddy 
Keller, New York post commander, and Irv Goff, 
acting secretary-treasurer. Hemingway had **muti- 
lated" the cause for which so many brave"men had 
fought and died. He had maligned La Pasionaria 
and slandered André Marty. He had misrepre- 
sented the attitude of the Soviet Union toward the 
Spanish Republic. Worst of all, he had failed to 
show the relevance of the war in Spain to the 
world of 1940, where Fascism still ran rampant. 
In sum, his friends repudiated Ernest’s work as 
false, distorted, slande rous, and undemocratic. 

He was still defending his position the day before 
Christmas. He had heard from Hans Kahle, 
former commander of the 15th Brigade and the 
45th Division, that For Whom the Bell Tolls was a 
great and true book. Gustavo Durán, who had 
participated along with General Walter in the 
very Loyalist attack on Segovia that appeared in 
the book, had also praised it. So had Mirko 
Markovich, commander of the Washington Bat- 
talion, and Steve Nelson, the battalion's political 
commissar and perhaps the best-liked member of 
the International Brigades. Such an array looked 
formidable, Ernest thought. He said that he had 
once been asked by André Malraux when he 
planned to write about the Spanish Civil War. 
His answer was that he would wait until he could 
write truly about that son of a bitch Marty without 
harming the Loyalist cause. If only Marty were 
not such a bloody symbol, Ernest believed they 
would have shot him long ago. 

When Milt Wolff made the mistake of writing 
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him a private letter accusing him of having been 
a mere “rooter” for the Loyalists and a part-time 
"tourist! in Spain, Ernest was hurt enough to 
answer with an angry blast: 


Dear Milt: I won't try to explain how concieted 
[sic], confused and stupid your letter was. Will only 
take up one point. So I was just a rooter in Spain. O.K. 
Did it ever occur to you that there were 595,000 some 
troops in the Spanish army beside the 15th Brigade and 
that the entire action of my book took place and was 
over before you personally had ever been in the line and 
before Alvah Bessie had ever left America? While Mike 
Gold, that other heroic denouncer hasn't reached Spain 
yet. I guess he is saving himself for the next movement 
there. At the time the book deals with you did not 
know Marx from your ass and neither did Freddy 
[Keller]. I know because I remember the date on which 
I advised him to do some reading. . . . O.K. scientist 
given what experience I have and what talents I may 
possess what would you like me to have done to aid the 
cause of the Spanish Republic that I did not do? So I 
was a rooter because I did not command a battalion of 
the 15th International Brigade. O.K. Scientist. Have 
it as you want it. But we are not friends anymore after 
that letter which will doubtless be a relief to you as you 
can believe any kinds of lies you hear about me now 
and even work up some special personal denunciations 
of your own. . . . Í have never seen you after you 
have been wounded. It takes guys different ways. So 
don't talk too snotty about the things you haven't done 
yet. And scientist old pal I was in wars, commanded 
troops, was wounded etc. before you were dry behind 
the ears. So don't give me the old soldier talking to 
the non-combatant. . . . You have your Marty and 
Ive married my Marty and we'll see who does the 
most for the world in the end. And Ill keep right on 
trying to get you out of jail and one thing and another 
and you'll keep on denounceing [sic] me every time you 
are ordered to. It's all fine. After your letter I think 
you are a prick if that makes it any easier for you to 
knife your friends in the back. . . . Does that make 
you feel better? Hemingstein. 


Ernest’s big year ended solemnly enough with 
a letter from Max Perkins, who had just returned 
from Scott Fitzgerald's funeral. *I thought of tele- 
graphing you," said Max, “but it didn't seem as if 
there were any use in it, and I shrank from doing 
it. Anyhow, he didn't suffer at all, that's one thing. 
It was a heart attack and his death was instan- 
taneous." Scott's finalletter to Ernest in November 
had thanked him for an inscribed copy of For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, calling it a better novel than anyone 
else could have done. “I envy you like hell and 
there is no irony in this," Scott had said. “I envy 
you the time it will give you to do what you want." 
The envy was justly directed. At the time of Scott's 
death, For Whom the Bell Tolls had sold 189,000 
copies. 


Next month's installment begins in the summer of 1948 and lakes Hemingway back 
lo Italy, to his home in Cuba, lo Africa, and to the triumph of the Nobel Prize. 
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Distance 

is where we were l 

but empty of us and ahead of 

me lying out in the rushes thinking 

even the nights cannot come back to their hill 
any time 





WORDS FROM 


‘I would rather the wind came from outside 


from mountains anywhere 
from the stars from other 
worlds even as 

cold as it is this 

ghost of mine passing 
through me 


I know your silence 

and the repetition 

like that of a word in the ear of death 
teaching 

itself 

itself 

that is the sound of my running 
the plea 

plea that it makes 

which you will never hear 

oh god of beginnings. 

immortal 


I might have been right 

not who I am 

but all right 

among the walls among the reasons 
not even waiting 

not seen 

but now I am out in my feet 

and they on their way 

the old trees jump up again and again 
strangers - 
there are no names for the rivers 

for the days for the nights 

I am who I am 


oh lord cold as the thoughts ofbirds -.- 


and everyone can sce me 
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Caught again and held again 
again I am not a blessing 
they bring me 

names . 

that would fit anything 

they bring them to me 

they bring me hopes 

all day I turn 

making ropes 

helping 


My eyes are waiting for me 

in the dusk 

they are still closed 

they have been waiting a long time 
and I am feeling my way toward them 


I am going upstream - 

taking to the water from time to time 
my marks dry off the stones before morning 
the dark surface strokes 

the night above its 

way 

there are no stars 

there is no grief 

I will never arrive 

I stumble when I remember how it was 
with one foot 

one foot still in a name. 


and that I die each time 
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I can turn myself toward the other joys aad their lights 
but not find them 

I can put my words into the mouths 

of spirits 

but they will not say them 

I can run all night and win 

and win 


Dead leaves crushed grasses fallen limbs 
the world is full of prayers 

arrived at from | 

afterwards 

a voice full of breaking 

heard from afterwards 

through all 

the length of the night 


I am never all of me 

unto myself 

and sometimes I go slowly 
knowing that a sound one sound 
is following me from world 

to world l 


before it reaches me 


When I stop I am dan 

at night sometimes it is almost good 

as though I were almost there 
sometimes then I see there is 

in a bush beside me the same question 
why are you 

on this way 

I said I will ask the stars | 
why are you falling and they answered 
which of us 
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I dreamed I had no nails 

no hair 

I had lost one of the senses 

not sure which 

the soles peeled from my feet and 
drifted away 

clouds p 
It's all one l a 
feet 3 


hold the world lightly 


Stars even you - 7 
have been used | 
but not you 

silence 

blessing 

calling me when I.am lost 


Maybe I will come 

to where I am one 

and find 

I have been waiting there 

as a new 

year finds the song of the nuthatch 





Send me out into another life 
` lord because this one is growing faint 
I do not think it goes all the way = 
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Ta morning Pa had his operation. He said I 
was not to come for at least two or three days, but 


I slipped in anyway and took a look at him. He ` 


was asleep, and I was there only a minute before 
I was hustled out by a nurse. 

“He looks terrible, nurse. Is he all right?” 

She said he was fine. The operation was success- 
ful, there were no secondaries, instead of a bowel 
he would have a'colostomy, and with care should 
. last anothér — 

Colostomy. The word had set up such a drum- 
ming in my ears that I can't be sure now whether 
she said another few years or another five years. 
Lets say she said five years. If I go home and 
report this to Ma she'll fall down in a dead faint. 
She doesn’t even know he's had an operation. She 
thinks he's in the hospital for a rest, a checkup. 
: Nor did we know — my brother, my sister, and 
I — that he'd been having a series of X rays. 

“TIt looks like an obstruction in the lower bowel," 
he told us privately, “and PIL have to go in the 


hospital for a few days to find out what it's all: 


about. Don't say anything to Ma." 

“I have to go in the hospital, ". he announced to 
Ma the morning he was going in. 

She screamed. 

“Tust for a little reta checkup,” 
patient with her for once. 

He's always hollering at her. He scolds her for a 
meal that isn't to his taste, finds fault with her 
housekeeping, gives her hell because her hair isn’t 


he went on, 
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combed in the morning and sends her back to: 
the. bedroom to tidy herself. 

But Ma loves the old man. *Sooner.a harsh word . 
from Pa than a kind one from anyone else," she 
Says. 

You're not to come and see me, you hear??? 
he cautioned her the morning he left for the hos- 
pital. “Dll phone you when I'm coming out." 

I don’t want to make-out that my pa’s a beast. 
He’s not. True, he never speaks an endearing word 
to her, never praises her. He loses patience with 
her, flies off the handle and shouts. But Ma’s 
content. Poor man works like a horse, she says, and 
what pleasures does he have. “So he hollers at me 
once in a while, I don’t mind. God give him the 
strength to keep hollering at me, I won't repine.” 

Night after night he joins his buddies in the back 
room of an ice-cream parlor on Augusta Avenue 
for a glass of wine, a game of klaberjass, pinochle, 
dominoes: she's happy he's enjoying himself. She 
blesses him on his way out. **God keép you in good 
health and return you in good health." 

But when he is home of an evening reading the 
newspaper and comes across an item that engages - 
his interest, he lets her in on it too. He shows her . 
a picture of the Dionne quintuplets and explains 
exactly what happened out there in Callander, 
Ontario. This is a golden moment for her — she 
and Pa sitting over a newspaper discussing world 
events. Another. time he shows her a picture of 


the Irish Sweepstakes winner. He won a hundred 


and fifty thousand, he tells her. She's entranced. | 


Mmm-mm-mm! What she couldn't do with that 
money. They'd fix up the bathroom, paint the 
kitchen, clean out the backyard. Mdmm-mm-mm! 
Pa says if we had that kind of money we could afford 
to put a match to a hundred-dollar bill, set fire to 
the house and buy a new one. She laughs at his wit. 
He’s so clever, Pa. Christmas morning King 
George VI is speaking on the radio. She’s rattling 
around in the kitchen, Pa calls her to come and 
hear the King of England. She doesn’t understand 
a word of English, but pulls up a chair and sits 
listening. “He stutters," says Pa. This she won't 
believe. À king? Stutters? But if Pa says so it 
must be true. She bends an ear to the radio. 
Next day she has something to report to Mrs. 
Oxenberg, our next-door neighbor. 

I speak of Pa’s impatience with her; I get 
impatient with her too. I’m always at her about 
one thing and another, chiefly about the weight 
she's putting on. Why doesn't she cut down on the 
bread, does she have to drink twenty glasses of 
tea a day? No wonder her feet are sore, carrying 
all that weight. (My ma's a short woman a little 
over five feet and weighs almost two hundred 
pounds.) “Go ahead, keep getting fatter,” I tell 
her. “The way you're going you'll never be able 
to get into a decent dress again." 

But it's Pa who finds a dress to fit her, a Martha 
Washington Cotton size 52, which but for the 
length is perfect for her. He finds a shoe she can 
wear, Romeo Slippers with elasticized sides. And 
it’s Pa who gets her to soak her feet, then sits 
with them in his lap scraping away with a razor 
blade àt the callouses and corns. 

Ma is my father's second wife, and our step- 
mother. My father, now sixty-three, was widowed 
thirty years ago. My sister was six at the time, 
I was five, and my brother four when our mother 
died giving birth to a fourth child who lived only 
a few days. We were shunted around from one 
family to another who took us in out of compassion, 
till finally my father went to a marriage broker 
and put his case before him. He wanted a woman 
to make a home for his three orphans. An honest 
woman with a good heart, these were the two and 
only requirements. The marriage broker con- 
sulted his lists and said he thought he had two or 
three people who might fill the bill. Specifically, 
he had in mind a young woman from Russia, 
thirty years old, who was working without pay 
for relatives who had brought her over. She 
wasn't exactly an educated woman; in fact, she 
couldn't even read or write. As for honesty and 
heart, this he could vouch for. She was an orphan 
herself and as a child had been brought up in 
servitude. 

Of the three women the marriage broker trotted 
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out for him, my father chose Ma, and shortly 
afterward they were married. 


A COLOSTOMY. So itis cancer... 

As of the second day Pa was in hospital I had 
taken to dropping in on him on my way home from 
work. ‘“‘Nothing yet,” he kept saying, “maybe 
tomorrow they'll find out." 

After each of these visits, four in all, I reported 
to Ma that I had seen Pa.. “‘He looks fine. Best 
thing in the world for him, a rest in the hospital." 

* Pa's not lonesome for me?” she asked me once, 


and laughing, turned her head aside to hide her 


foolishness from me. 

Yesterday Pa said to me, “‘It looks a little more 
serious than I thought. I have to have an operation 
tomorrow. Don’t say anything to Ma. And don't 
come here for at least two or three days." 

I take my time getting home. Pm not too anxious 
to face Ma — grinning like a monkey and lying to 
her the way I have been doing the last four days. 
I step into a hospital telephone booth to call my 
married sister. She moans. “What are you going 
to say to Ma?" she asks. 

I get home about half past six, and Ma's in 
the kitchen making a special treat for supper. A 
recipe given her by a neighbor and which she's 
recently put in her culinary inventory — pieces of 
cauliflower dipped in batter and fried in butter. 

“Pm not hungry, Ma. I had something in the 
hospital cafeteria." (We speak in Yiddish; as I © 
mentioned before, Ma can't speak English.) 

She continues scraping away at thc cauliflower 
stuck to the bottom of the pan. (Anything she 
puts in a pan sticks.) ''You saw Pa?" she asks 
without looking up. Suddenly she thrusts the pan 
aside. ("Ihe devil take it, I put in too much flour." 
She makes a pot of tea, and we sit at the kitchen 
table drinking it. To keep from facing her I drink 
mine leafing through a magazinc. I can hear her 
sipping hers through a cube of sugar in her mouth. 
I can feel her eyes on me. Why doesn’t she ask 
me, How's Pa? Why doesn’t she speak? She 
never stops questioning me when I come from 
hospital, drives me crazy with the same questions 
again and again. I keep turning pages, she's still 
sucking away at that cube of sugar — a maddening 
habit of hers. I look up. Of course her eyes arc 
fixed on me, probing, searching. 

I lash out at her. Why are you looking at me 
like that!” 

Without answer she takes her tea and dashes it 
in the sink. She spits the cube of sugar from her 
mouth. (Thank God for that; she gencrally puts 
it back in the sugar bowl.) She resumes her place, 
puts her hands in her lap, and starts twirling hcr 
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thumbs. No one in the world can twirl his thumbs 
as fast as Ma. When she gets them going they look 
like miniature windmills whirring around. 

“She asks me why Pm looking at her like that,” 
she says, addressing herself to the twirling thumbs 
in her lap. “Pm looking at her like that because 
' I'm trying to read the expression in her face. She 
tells me Pa's fine, but my heart tells me different." 

Suddenly she looks up, and thrusting her head 
forward, splays her hands out flat on the table. 
She has a dark-complexioned strong face, mas- 
culine almost, and eyes so black the pupil is in- 
distinguishable from the iris. l 

“Do you know who Pa is?" she says. “Do you 
know who's lying in the hospital? PI tell you who. 


The captain of our ship is lying in the hospital. 


The emperor of our domain. If the captain goes 


down, the ship goes with him. If the emperor. 


‘leaves his throne, we can say good-bye to our 
domain. That's who's lying in the hospital. Now 
ask me why do I look at you like that.” 

She breaks my heart. I want to put my arms 
around her, but I can't do it. We're not a demon- 
strative family, we never kiss, we seldom show 
affection. We're always hollering at each other. 
Less than a month ago I hollered at Pa. He had 
- taken to dosing himself. He was forever mixing 
Something in a glass, and I became irritated at 
the powders, pills, and potions lying around in 
every corner of the house like mouse droppings. 
 . -*Youwre getting to be a hypochondriac!” I 
hollered at him, not knowing what trouble he was 
in: 

I reach out and put my hand over hers. “I 


wouldn't lie to you, Ma. Pa's fine, honest to God.” 


She holds her hand still a few seconds, then eases 
it from under and puts it over mine. I can feel the 
weight of her hand pinioning mine to the table, 


and in an unaccustomed gesture of tenderness we ` 


sit a moment with locked hands. | 

“You know I had a dream about Pa last night?" 
she says. “I dreamt he came home with a basket 
of apples. I think that's a good dream?" 


M. immigration to Canada had been spon- 
sored by her Uncle Yankev. Yankev at the time 
he sent for his niece was in his mid-forties and had 
been settled a number of years in Toronto with his 


wife, Danyeh, and their six children. They made . 


an odd pair, Yankev and Danyeh. He was a tall 
 two-hundred-and-fifty-pound handsome man, and 
Danyeh, whom he detested, was a lackluster little 
woman with a pockmarked face, maybe weighing 
. ninety pounds. Yankev was constantly abusing her. 
Old Devil, be called her to her face and in the 
presence of company. 
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. and that's all. 
True, she was no longer an old maid. -True, she 


_ tirade against Ma. 


Ma stayed three years with Yankev and his 
family, working like a skivvy for them and without 
pay. Why would Yankev pay his niece like a 
common servant? She was one of the family, she 
sat at table with them and ate as much as she 
wanted. She had a bed and even a room to her- 
self, which she'd never had before. When Yankev 
took his family for a ride in the car to Sunnyside, 
she was included. When he bought ice-cream 
cones, he bought for all. 

Sbhe:came to Pa without a dime in her pocket. 

Ma has a slew of relatives, most of them émigrés 
from a remote little village somewhere in the depths : 


-of Russia. They're a crude lot, loudmouthed and 


coarse, and my father. (but for a few exceptions) 
had no use for any of them. The Russian Hordes, | 
he called them. He was never rude; anytime they 
came around to visit he simply made himself scarce. 

One night I remember in particular; I must 


. have been about seven. Ma was washing up after 


supper and Pa was reading a newspaper when 
Yankev arrived, with Danyeh trailing him. Pa 
folded his paper, excused himself, and was gone. 
The minute Pa was gone Yankev went to the stove 
and lifted the lids from the two pots. Just as he 
thought — mamaliga in one pot, in the other one 
beans, and: in the frying pan a piece of meat their 
cat would turn its nose up at. He sat himself in 
the- rocking chair he had given Ma as a wedding 
present, and rocking, proceeded. to lecture her. 
He had warned her against the marriage, but if 
she was satisfied, he was content. One question 
How had she bettered her lot? 


was now mistress of her own home. He looked 
around him and snorted. A hovel. “And three snot- 
nose kids," he said, pointing to us. 

Danyeh, hunched over in a kitchen chair, her 
feet barely reaching the floor, said something to 
him in Russian, cautioning him, I think. He told 
her to shut up, and in Yiddish continued his 
He had one word to say to 
her. To watch herself. Against his advice she had 
married this no-good Rumanian twister, this mur- 
derer. The story of how he had kept his first wife 
pregnant all the time was now well known. Also 
well known was the story of how she had died in 
her ninth month with a fourth child. Over an 
ironing board. Ironing his shirts while he was out 
playing cards with his Rumanian cronies and 
drinking wine. He had buried one wife, and now. 
was after burying a second. So Ma had better 
watch herself, that’s all. 

Ma left her dishwashing and with dripping wet 
hands took hold of a chair and seated herself 
facing Yankev. She begged him not to say another 
word. “Not another word, Uncle Yankev, I beg 


- you. Till the day I die Ill be grateful to you for 


bringing me over. I don’t know how much money 
you laid out for my passage, but I tried my best to 
make up for it the three years I stayed with you, by 
helping out in the house. But maybe Pm still in 
your debt? Is this what gives you the right to talk 
against my husband?" 

Yankev, rocking, turned up his eyes and groaned. 
“You speak to her," he said to Danyeh. “Its im- 
possible for a human being to get through to her.” 

Danyeh knew better than to open her mouth. 

“Uncle Yankev," Ma continued, “every word 
you speak against my husband is like a knife stab 


in my heart.” She leaned forward, thumbs whirring. 


away. “Mamaliga? Beans? A piece of meat your 
cat wouldn't eat? A crust of bread at his board, 
and I wil still thank God every day of my life 
that he chose me from the other two the shadchan 
showed him." 


I. THE beginning my father gave her a hard time. 
I remember his bursts of temper at her rough ways 
in the kitchen. She never opened a kitchen drawer 
without wrestling it — wrenching it open, slamming 
itshut. She never put a kettle on the stove without 
its running over at the boil. A pot never came to 
stove without its lid being inverted, and this for 
some reason maddened him. He’d right the lid, 
sometimes scalding his fingers — and all hell would 
break loose. We never sat down to a set or laid 
table. As she had been used to doing, so she 
continued; slamming a pot down on the table, 
scattering a handful of cutlery, dealing out assorted- 
size plates. More than once, with one swipe of 
his hand my father would send a few plates crashing 
to the floor, and stalk out. She'd sit a minute look- 
ing in our faces, one by one, then start twirling her 
thumbs and talking to herself. What had she done 
now? 

“Eat she'd admonish us, and leaving table 
would go to the mirror over the kitchen sink and 
ask herself face to face, “What did I do now?” 
She would examine her face profile and front and 
then sit down to eat. After, she'd gather up the 
dishes, dump them in the sink, and running the 
water over them, would study herself in the mirror. 
“Hell be better," she'd tell herself, smiling. He'll 
be soft as butter when he comes home. You'll 
see," she'd promise her image in the mirror. 

Later in life, mellowed by the years perhaps (or 
just plain defeated — there was no changing her), 
he became more tolerant of her ways and was 
kinder to her. When it became difficult for her 
to get around because of her poor feet, he did her 
marketing. He attended to her feet, bought her 
the Martha Washingtons, the Romeo Slippers, and 
on a summer's evening on his way home from work, 
a brick of ice cream. She was very fond of it. 


A BASKET OF APPLES | 


Three years ago he began promoting a plan, a 
plan to give Ma some pleasure. (This was during 
Exhibition time.) “You know," he said to me, 
“it would be very nice if Ma could see the fireworks 
at the Exhibition. She's never seen anything like 
that in her life. Why don't you take her?” 

The idea of Ma going to the Ex for the fireworks 
was so preposterous, it made me laugh. She never 
went anywhere. 

“Don’t laugh," he said. “It wouldn't hurt you 
to give her a little pleasure once in a while.” 

He was quite keen that she should go, and the 
following year he canvassed the idea again. He 
put money on the table for taxi and grandstand 
seats. “Take her," he said. 

"Why don't you take her?” I said. “Shell enjoy 
it more going with you." 

“Me? What will I do at the Exhibition?” 

As children, we were terrified of Pa's temper. 
Once in a while he'd belt us around, and we were 
scared that he might take the strap to Ma too. 
But before long we came to know that she was the 
only one of us not scared of Pa when he got mad. 
Not even from the beginning when he used to let 
fly at her was she intimidated by him, not in the 
least, and in later years was even capable of getting 
her own back by taking a little dig at him now and 
then about the “aristocracy? — as she called my 
father's Rumanian connections. 

Aside from his buddies in the back room of the 
ice-cream parlor on Augusta Avenue, my father 
also kept in touch with his Rumanian compatriots 
(all of whom had prospered), and would once in 
a while go to them for an evening. We were never 
invited, nor did they come to us. This may have 
been my father’s doing, I don’t know. I expect he 
was ashamed of his circumstances, possibly of Ma, 
and certainly of how we lived. 

Once in a blue moon during Rosh Hashanah or 
Yom Kippur after shul, they would unexpectedly 
drop in on us. One time a group of four came to the 
house, and I remember Pa darting around like a 
gadfly, collecting glasses, wiping them, and pouring 
a glass of wine he'd made himself. Ma shook hands | 
all around, then went to the kitchen to cut some 
slices of her honey cake, scraping off the burnt 
part. I was summoned to take the plate in to . 
“Pa’s gentle folk." Pretending to be busy, she 
rattled around the kitchen a few seconds, then 
seated herself in the partially open door, inspecting 
them. Not till they were leáving did she come out 
again, to wish them a good year. 

The minute they were gone, my father turned 
on her. “Russian peasant! Tartar savage, you! 
Sitting there with your eyes popping out. Do you 
think they couldn't see you?” 

“Whats the matter? Even a cat may look ata 
king?" she said blandly. 
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*Why didn’t you come out instead of sitting 
there like a caged animal?” 

“Because I didn’t want to shame you," she said, 
twirling her thumbs and swaying back and forth 
ii the chair Yankev had given her as a wedding 
present. 

My father busied himself clearing table, and 
after a while he softened. But she wasn’t through 
yet. “Which one was Falik's wife?" she asked in 
seeming innocence. ‘“The one with the beard?” 

This drew his fire again. “No!” he shouted. 

“Oh, the other one. The pale one with the 
hump on her back,” she said wickedly. 


So . .. notwithstanding the -good dream Ma 
had of Pa coming home with a basket of apples, 
she never saw him again. He died six days after 
the operation. 

It was a harrowing six days, dreadful. As Pa. 
got weaker, the more disputatious we became — 
my brother, my sister, and I-— arguing and 
snapping at each other outside his door, the point 
of contention being should Ma be told or not. 


Nurse Brown, the special we'd put on duty, . 


came out once to hush us. You're not helping him 
by arguing like this. He can hear you." 

“Ts he conscious, nurse?" 

“Of course he's conscious." 

“Is there any hope?” 

*"There's always hope,” she said. I've been on 
cases like this before, and I’ve seen them rally." 

We went our separate ways, clinging to the 
thread of hope she'd given us. The fifth day after 
the operation I had a call from Nurse Brown: 
“Your father wants to see you.” 

Nurse Brown left the room when I arrived, 
and my father motioned me to undo the zipper of 
his oxygen tent. ‘‘Ma’s a good woman,” he said, 
his voice so weak I had to lean close to bear him. 
**You'll look after her? Don’t put her aside. Don’t 
forget about her — ? 

*What are you talking about!" I said shrilly, 
then lowered my voice to a whisper. “The doctor 
told me you're getting better. Honest to God, Pa, 
I wouldn’t lie to you," I whispered. 

. He went on as if I hadn't spoken. “Even a 
servant if you had her for thirty years, you wouldn't 
put aside because you don’t need her anymore — ? 

“Wait a minute," I said, and went to the 
corridor to fetch Nurse Brown. “Nurse Brown, 
will you tell my father what you told me yesterday. 
You remember? About being on cases like this 
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_castanets. 


from her face. 


before, and you’ve seen them rally. Will you tell 
that tó my father, please. He talks as if he's — 
I ran from the room and stood outside the door, 


. bawling. Nurse Brown opened the door a crack. 


“Ssh! You'd better go now; PI call you if there's 
any change." 

At five the next morning, my brother telephoned 
from hospital. Ma was sound asleep and didn’t. 
hear. “You'd better get down here," he said: “I 
think the old man's checking out. Pve already 
phoned Gertie.” 

My sister and I arrived at the hospital within 
seconds of each other. My brother was just emerg- 
ing from Pa’s room. In the gesture of a baseball 
umpire he jerked a thumb over his shoulder, 


signifying OUT. 


“Is he dead?” we asked our brother. 

“Tust this minute," he replied. 

Like three dummies we paced the dimly lit 
corridor, not speaking to each other. In the end 
we were obliged to speak; we had. to come to a 
decision about how to proceed next. 

We taxied to the synagogue of which Pa was a 
member, and roused the shamus. “As soon as 
it’s light Pll get the rabbi,” he said. He'll attend 
to everything. Meantime go home.” . 

In silence we walked slowly home. Dawn was 
just breaking, and Ma, a habitually early riser, was 
bound to be up now and in the kitchen. Quietly 
we let ourselves in and passed through the hall 
leading to the kitchen. We were granted an un- 
expected respite; Ma was not yet up. We waited 
ten minutes for her, fifteen — an agonizing wait. 
We decided one of us had better go and wake her; 
what was the sense in prolonging it? The next . 
minute we changed our minds. To awaken her with 
such tidings would be inhuman, a brutal thing to 
do. 

“Lers stop whispering, >? my sister: wiispenod: 
* Let's talk in normal tones, do something, make a 
noise, she'll hear us and come out." 

In an access of activity we busied ourselves. 
My sister put the kettle on with a clatter; I took 
teaspoons from the drawer, clacking them like 
She was bound to hear, their bedroom 
was on the same floor at the front of the house — 
but five minutes elapsed and not a sound from the 
room. . 

“Go and see," my sister said, and I went and- 
opened the door to that untidy bedroom Pa used 
to rail against. 

Ma, her black eyes circled and: her hair in dis- 
array, was sitting up in bed. At sight of me she 
flopped back and pulled the feather tick over her 
head. I approached the bed and took the covers | 
“Ma à À 
She sat up. “You are guests in my house now?” 
For the moment I didn't understand. I didn't 


know the meaning of her words. But the next 
minute the meaning of them was clear — with Pa 
dead, the link was broken. The bond, the tie that 
held us together. We were no longer her children. 
We were now guests in her house. 

*"When did Pa die?" she asked. 

“How did you know?” 

“My heart told me." 

Barefooted, she followed me to the kitchen. My 
sister gave her a glass of tea, and we stood like 
mutes, watching her sipping it through a cube of 
sugar. 

“You were all there when Pa died?” 

“Just me, Ma,” my brother said. 

She nodded. “His kaddish. Good." 

I took a chair beside her, and for once without 
constraint or self-consciousness, put my arm around 
her and kissed her on the cheek. 

“Ma, the last words Pa spoke were about you. 
He said you were a good woman. ‘Ma’s a good 
woman,’ that’s what he said to me.” 

She put her tea down and looked me in the face. 
"Pa said that? He said I was a good woman?" 
She clasped her hands. “May the light shine on 
him in paradise," she said, and wept silently, 
putting her head down to hide her tears. 

Eight o’clock the rabbi telephoned. Pa was now 
at the funeral parlor on College near Augusta, and 
the funeral was to be at eleven o’clock. Ma went 
to ready herself, and in a few minutes called me 
to come and zip up her black crepe, the dress Pa 
had bought her six years ago for the Applebaum 
wedding. 

The Applebaums, neighbors, had invited Ma and 
Pa to the wedding of their daughter, Lily. Right 


away Pa had declared he wouldn’t go. Ma kept. 


coaxing. How would it look? It would be con- 
strued as unfriendly, unneighborly. A few days 
before the wedding he gave in, and Ma began 
scratching through her wardrobe for something 
suitable to wear. Nothing she exhibited pleased 
him. He went downtown and came back with the 
black crepe and an outsize corset. 

I dressed her for the wedding, combed her hair, 
and put some powder on her face. Pa became 
impatient; he had already called a cab. What was 
I doing? Getting her ready for a beauty contest? 
The taxi came, and as Pa held her coat he said to 
me in English, “You know, Ma's not a bad-looking 
woman?" 

For weeks she talked about the good time she'd 
had at the Applebaum wedding, but chiefly about 
how Pa had attended her. Not for a minute had 
he left her side. Two hundred people at the 
wedding and not one woman among them had 
the attention from her husband that she had had 
from Pa. “Pa’s a gentleman," she said to me, 
proud as proud. 


A BASKET OF APPLES 


Word of Pa's death got around quickly, and 
by nine in the morning people began trickling in. 
First arrivals were Yankev and Danyeh. Yankev, 
now in his seventies and white-haired, was still 
straight and handsome. The same Yankev except 
for the white hair and an asthmatic condition 
causing him to wheeze and gasp for breath. 
Danyeh’ was wizened and bent over, her hands 
hanging almost to her knees. They approached 
Ma, Danyeh trailing Yankev. Yankev held out a 
hand and with the other one thumped his chest, 
signifying he was too congested to speak. Danyeh 


' gave her bony hand to Ma and muttered a con- 


dolence. 

From then on there was a steady influx of people. 
Here was Chaim the schnorrer! We hadn't seen 
him in years. Chaim the schnorrer, stinking of 
fish and in leg wrappings as always, instead of 
socks. Rich as Croesus he was said to be, a fish- 
peddling miser who lived on soda crackers and 
milk and kept his money in his leg wrappings. 
Yankev, a minute ago too congested for. speech, 
found words for Chaim. “How much money have 
you got in those gutkess? The truth, Chaim!” 

Ma shook hands with all, acknowledged their 
sympathy, and to some she spoke a few words. I 
observed the Widow Spector, a gossip and trouble- 
maker, sidling through the crowd and easing her 
way toward Ma. “The Post" she was called by 
people on the street. No one had the time of day 
for her; even Ma used to hide from her. 

I groaned at the sight of her. As if Ma didn't 
have enough to contend with. But no! here was 
Ma welcoming the Widow Spector, holding a 
hand out to her. “Give me your hand, Mrs. 
Spector. Shake hands, we're partners now. Now 
I know the taste, Pm a widow too.” Ma patted 
the chair beside her. “Sit down, partner. Sit 
down." 

At a quarter to eleven the house was clear of 
people. “Is it time??? Ma asked, and we answered, 
Yes, it was time to go. We were afraid this would 
be the breaking point for her, but she went calmly 
to the bedroom and took her coat from the peg on 
the door and came to the kitchen with it, requesting 
that it be brushed off. 

The small funeral parlor was jammed to the 
doors, every seat taken but for four up front left 
vacant for us. On a trestle table directly in front 
of our seating was the coffin. A pine box draped 
in a black cloth, and in its center a white Star of 
David. 

Ma left her place, approached the coffin, and 
as she stood before it with clasped hands I noticed 
the uneven hemline of her coat, hiked up in back 
by that mound of flesh on her shoulders. I observed 
that her lisle stockings were twisted at the ankles, 
and was embarrassed for her. | 
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She stood silently a moment, then began to speak. 
She called him her dove, her comrade, her friend. 

“Life is a dream,” she said. “You were my 
treasure. You were the light of my eyes. I thought 
to live my days out with you — and look what it 
has come to." (She swayed slightly, the black shawl 
slipping from her head — and I observed that 
could have done with a brushing too.) “If ever 
I offended you or caused you even a twinge of 


discomfort, forgive me for it. As your wife I lived - 


like a queen. Look at me now. Pm nothing. You 
were my jewel, my crown. With you at its head my 
house was a palace. I return now to a hovel. 
Forgive me for everything, my dove. Forgive me.’ 

_ (“Russian peasant,” Pa used to say to her in 
anger, “Tartar savage." If he could see her now 


as she stood before his bier mourning him. Mourne ’ 
ing him like Hecuba mourning Priam and the fall | 
of Troy. And I a minute ago was ashamed of her _ 


THE DREAM 


BY PAUL PETRIE 


(For my father) 


hiked-up coat, her twisted odios and dusty 

shawl.) . 
People were weeping; Ma resumed her place 

dry-eyed, and the rabbi began the service. 


It is now a year since Pa died, and as he had 
enjoined me to do, I am looking after Ma. I have 
not put her aside. I get cross and holler at her as : 
I always have done, but she allows for my testiness 
and does not hold it against me. I’m a spinster, an 
old maid now approaching my thirty-seventh year, ` 
and she pities me for it. I get bored telling her 
again and again that Pa’s last words were Ma’s a 


-.good woman, and sometimes wish I'd never men- 


tioned it. . She cries a lot, and I get impatient with 


her tears.” But I’m good to her. 


This afternoon I called Moodey’s, booked two 
seats for the grandstand, and tonight Pm taking | 
her to the Ex and she'll see the fireworks. 


I dreamed you were my child, and I had come 
to tell you you must die. Your back was bowed, 

` and brittle as the wings of a dead moth - 

-~ which let the light shine through. Through the late window 
we watched the sun spreading in meres of haze 
over the crisp September fields that crumbled, 
dissolving in our glances, into gold, — | 
and then the dark words came, and with them, tears 
rolling down my cheeks, and you were the one 
to comfort me — your arm about my shoulders =~. 
and childhood's fears were all charmed away —  - 
the kitchen floor quaking beneath black boots; | 

. the leather strap descending (that hurt you more 

. than me), the tears I hid to make you sad — 
and hunched together there we watched the shadows. 
.come-flocking from beneath the eaves — great bats 
whose interwoven dartings blocked the sun 


and brought night down. 


Let don invade the night 


— that ides you now, father — dark voices tell you 


how after many nightmares we are friends. 
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For Local Control 
in the Schools 


by Robert A. Dentler 
Dr. Dentler, director of the Center for 


Urban Education in New York, con- 
tinues the ATLANTIC’S discussion of the 
issues arising oul of New York Cily’s 


school crisis. 


It remains an open question 
whether New York City will be able 
to reassemble its Humpty-Dumpty 
public school system, let alone put 
it back on the wall. And if it must 
lie forever broken on the ground, it 
wil have been broken not by the 
quest for neighborhood control and 
not by the fears of teachers, but by 
the inexorable, cumulative push of 
decades of public and corporate 
neglect. 

If all or some parts of the system 
get back into operation, the great 
fall may produce important positive 
changes. We must hope that one of 
these will be a change in the quality 
of transaction between the diverse 
cultures of the poor and the culture 
of the city school. 

Most city public schools appear to 
operate as local institutions, but in 
fact they depend for staffing, funds, 
material supply, and management 
upon vast structures which go be- 
yond city boards and superinten- 
dents to encompass state education 
departments and federal agencies. 
And, from the nonpublic sector, they 
are the creatures of unions of custodi- 
ans, support personnel,. and teach- 
ers; and the consumers of the great 
and growing education industry. 

Vast as these intersecting bureauc- 
racies, unions, and corporations 
may be, they have never come 


viewpoint 


abreast of the growth in scale com- 
mon to population, technology, or 
social organization in the cities and 
states that nurture them. So short of 
the mark are they in New York City 
that staffing of teachers is seldom 
completed in neighborhood schools 
by opening day each September. 
New neighborhood schools are never 
built on schedule. School procure- 
ment and supply procedures are no 
longer sources of graft. But they are 
now so complicated that school prin- 
cipals in New York City complain 
that supplies are delivered one and 
two years behind schedule. Instruc- 
tional materials are often delivered 
after the lesson has been taught. 
Once this would have mattered very 
little: the same textbooks could be 
used for a decade without objection. 
Now, with increasing attention being 
given to the sciences and social 
studies, fresh materials, texts, and 
equipment matter a great deal. 
Many improvements began to oc- 
cur in New York City schools in the 
late fifties and early sixties. These 
resulted in part from greatly in- 
creased state aid. In spite of sub- 
stantial increases, however, per pupil 
expenditures in surrounding suburbs 
are still, on the average, 30 to 45 
percent greater than those in New 
York City. State aid, while vast, has 
never gone to New York City in a 
way that equalizes expenditures be- 
tween city and suburb. Indeed, the 
gap between poor city and rich sub- 
urb has widened yearly since 1955. 
All of this is important, but it is not 
the heart of the crisis in New York 
City education. Indeed, Coleman 
and Campbell demonstrated in their 
great study, Equality of Educational 
Opportunity, that student achievement 
is very weakly associated with differ- 
ences in dollar expenditures, plant 
facilities, and administrative prac- 
tices. Instead, school achievement is 


a product of socioeconomic back-. 
ground, pupil attitudes, and quality 
of instruction. 

Out-of-school environment and 
student background are the strongest 


1 


predictors of in-school achievement, | 


chiefly because these are the determi- 


nants of the teacher's expectations. - 


As a New York City teacher wrote 


in a letter to the New York Times,- 


“Every teacher knows . ... the- 


causative role of this tangle of pathol- ` 


ogy in the personality of the reluc-,. 


tant learner. 


And no amount of, 
manipulation of the ghetto child's. 


school experience is likely to modify . 
his pattern of low achievement re- - 
gardless of the label under which the- 
manipulation masquerades — de-. 


centralization, community control. 


or experimentation. For a child. 
hounded by a broken home, poverty, 
inadequate housing and job oppor- 


tunities for parents, drug addiction . 
and by manifold other forms of de- . 
linquency, marked deficiencies in the: 
qualities vital for success in school: 


such as interest, initiative, and indus- “ 


try are inevitable.” This is the char- ^ 


acteristic mind-set of the veteran: 


public school teacher. That a child. 


can be “hounded” by an intact fam- 


ily and wealth is not mentioned. — ; 
Public school teachers everywhere . 


tend to reinforce the standard no- 


tions about achievement of their- 


middle-class-oriented pupils. Their: 


3 


> 


k 
à 


own success in school resulted, usu- - 
ally, from the fit between their own : 


social class origins, which may spring. 


from parent aspirations as much as 
from occupational position, 
those of their teachers. 


cation as a whole, and the national 


fabric is astonishingly standardized. - 


The public elementary school, re- 


gardless of equipment and adminis- | 


trative superstructure, tends to wel- 
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and. 


New York City public education is : 
of a piece with American public edu-: 


come and reward the child who ar- 
rives in the first grade speaking 
standard English, who can be trained 
readily toward conformity, and who 

- is diligent in his application, to con- 

. ventional school tasks. 

- The culture of the public schools 
built up this form between 1880 
and 1930. The culture was one that 

"welcomed children from all back- 

. grounds — if each child made plain 

. his readiness to absorb the culture 

.of the school. The children of only 
a small proportion of millions of 
European immigrants were effec- 

. tively assimilated by this culture, 
contrary to popular myth. "Those 

^ who were not withdrew between the 


«fifth and eighth grades. Those who 
went on to high school — one in ten. 


. before World War I, and one in 
- twenty until the Great Depression — 
“were those who had made the school 
t.culture their own. 
Many critics of this school culture 
-know little of its history and less 
> about how cultures develop within 
‘urban service institutions. They 
. speak glibly about rigidity, insular- 
^ity, and bureaucratic pathology. 
:,'They forget that the culture of New 
-. York City public schools evolved 
, under persistent conditions of public 
* indifference, short funding, and eth- 
b nic and class conflict. Its carriers, 
t the teachers and officers, learned 
S early to toughen themselves against 
* these conditions. Like their counter- 
z parts in the professions of nursing 
* and social work, they learned to turn 
: a stern face outward upon a seem- 
“ingly hostile milieu. Among them- 
«selves, they rewarded sheer. endur- 
* ance, and they punished those who 
; revealed to the public a flair for 
f: innovation. 


yep T 
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3 Culture changes 


L^ The culture of New York City 
; public schools has changed since 

: 1930. Having built some things in 
: which to take enduring pride and 
: having attracted increased: public 
attention and better funding,’ this 
> culture has become less regimented, 
“more respectful of the social origins 


- 
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of its students, and more relaxed in 
its formalistic demands. 

But these changes have all been 
matters of degree. The basic city 
school culture is as adient as the 
essentially medieval culture of the 
university. ‘What has changed in 
kind is the situation of the incoming 
public school student. 

The symbol of this transformation 
is the Negro child from the im- 
poverished neighborhood. The cul- 
ture which sustains him has its 
rugged constancies too: His parents 
hope he will achieve well enough to 
gain a good job, but they remain 
suspicious of certain aspects of in- 
tellectual endeavor. His relatives 
and friends assume that the local 


public school is a necessary yet 


foreign agent: an essential instru- 
ment of growth with some intentions 


that are culturally subversive. 


The culture of the impoverished 
Negro family and its neighborhood 
is, like other cultures, wise and com- 
plex.’ The .local public school is 
viewed with suspicion: it is not truly 
part of the neighborhood; it is in- 
habited by outsiders whose prede- 
cessors did not do well by the 
neighborhood in previous genera- 
tions. But this view is masked, for 
the school is also the safest, quietest, 


.and warmest. place for a child to be 


on a winter day. What is more, 
some of the teachers are sources of 
encouragement. Thus the family 
and neighborhood culture of the 
urban poor offers a mixed disposition 
toward its public schools. Each 
child may select those elements that 
reinforce his unique hopes and fears. 
‘There is room, at least in the first 
four years, for rationalizing indi- 
vidual success or failure. 

. Indeed, the views of low-income 
parents and their. children toward 
teachers, public schools, school mate- 
rials, and: programs reflect a some- 
times sanguine, sometimes diffident 
disposition. 
vades the local public climate, in 
spite of the keen anger and mobiliz- 
ing calls of insurgent leaders and 


neighborhood spokesmen. 


Since World War II, this neigh- 
borhood culture has changed. The 
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volume of children entering first 
grade and unable to speak school- 
standard English has increased. 
Standards of social control among 
children in all subcultural groups 
have also changed. In impoverished 
neighborhoods, standards of conduct 
never fitted the demands of the 
school culture; but the disparity has 
increased year by year. 

For a tume, the school response to 
these changes was clinical. Three 
times as many Negro children were 
diagnosed as retarded and were 
remanded to institutional care as 
were white children in New York 
City in the late 1950s. Three times 
as many were diagnosed as emo- 
tionally disturbed or socially malad- 
justed and were sent to special 
schools. 

But public interest in special edu- 
cation remained low, and clinical 
facilities were not expanded signifi- 
cantly.. The disruptive child — the 
label for a child who refuses to 
adopt the ,standards of social 
conduct peculiar to schools — 
became the focus of concern. This 
was evident first in the 1950s, 
when slum schools were stereotyped 
as blackboard jungles. Then the 
disruptive pupil was seen as a 
juvenile offender, an adolescent gang 
member. Today the disruptive child 
crops out with stereotypical force 
in the fourth and fifth grades. He 
is too young to be a gang member, 
and besides, fighting gangs are them- 
selves passé. 

The child of the poor also speaks 
a-different brand of English, if he 
speaks English at all. He also rejects 
the mode of docility expected of him; 
he rejects it earlier; and his xejection 


is shared by greater numbers of his 


fellow students than was the case in 
the past. 

Nor will. this child manifest 
scholastic dibgence in the old man- 
ner. The busy work of copying, 
penmanship, crayoning, and recita- 
tion, all of them the basis in the 
past for displaying earnest intent, no 


longer makes the day for the student. 


His once latent suspicions are now 
manifested in disruption or in 
apathy. 'This has always been a part 


à 
ome" 


of the classroom drama in the slum 
neighborhood school, but now it can 
become epidemic. 

Few of these changes appear in 
first or second grade. They begin 
to percolate in the third and fourth 
grades and to boil over in the 
seventh and eighth. New York 
City principals tend to place their 
newly recruited teachers in third- 
grade positions. These. teachers 
(themselves ill prepared for accom- 
modation to the thick-skinned cul- 
ture of the school) experience 
something like culture shock as they 
discover the poorness of fit between 
their own notions of teaching and 
the conduct of their pupils. Under 
the impress of veteran teachers, 
the shock is converted into tradi- 
tional interpretations. The new re- 
cruit comes to believe that the 
school “cannot make up” for what 
is “lacking at home and in the 
neighborhood.” 


The quest for local control 


The source of the New York 
City school crisis is embedded in this 
faulty transaction between young 
students and their teachers. The 
impoverished parents understand 
this. They also understand that the 
rise of teacher unionism has seldom 
had much to do with changing the 
quality of that transaction. Union- 
ism aims at a struggle for better 
wages, better working conditions, 
and enlarged control over the de- 
cision process. It does not aim di- 
rectly at changes in teacher training, 
certification, and assignment pro- 
cedures that might improve the 
quality of teacher personnel within 
poor neighborhoods. ‘Teacher union- 
ism sometimes reinforces what is 
culture-bound within the city system. 
It need not do so, but it has, and 
this trend is apparent to poor Negro 
and Puerto Rican parents. 

The quest for local control as a 
remedy has grown out of the rise in 
New York City of new leadership 
spurred by federal antipoverty pro- 
» :grams, by the alienation experienced 
among civil rights leaders as a re- 


sult of the failure to secure school 
desegregation, and by the growth of 
the black power movement. 

The impoverished parent can re- 
spond to the call by local leaders for 
increased local control. The call is 
tangible; it offers a way to make the 
neighborhood’ school an indigenous 
rather than a foreign agent. It ad- 
dresses the suspicions he harbors, 
with good reason, toward public 
schools. The call is for more than 
citizen participation or parental in- 
volvement. The neighborhood par- 
ent has seen the spectator approach 
before, and it has resulted in little 
that was- useful to him. Local con- 
trol, in contrast, evokes the dream of 
controlling the fate of the education 
of his children. . 

With decentralization one might 
remove or censure an incompetent 
or culturally indifferent school of- 
ficer. With decentralization one 
might hire superintendents and prin- 
cipals that seemed capable of com- 
munity leadership. With decentral- 
ization one could press for the 
transfer of insensitive or incompetent 
teachers. The parent has little 
interest in running the school him- 
self. But he wants to be able to trust 
its agents and to “‘throw the rascals 
out." 

Critics of decentralization always 
point out how dangerous it could 
be to obligate educators to be highly 
responsive to local neighborhood 
needs and interests. They fail to 
note how dangerous it has been to 
build a separate school culture which 
Is in many respects highly unrespon- 
sive to neighborhood cultures. Of 
course, an extreme obligation would 
prove undesirable: little academic 
growth can occur without tension 
between teacher and learner. But 
this tension should be intellectual, 
and it must be grounded in respect 
for the culture and personality of 
the student. 

Besides, the case for increasing 
local control is already at hand in 
the I.S. 201 experiment in Harlem. 
There, the school culture persists, 
but it has been richly intertwined 
with other cultural influences. Lan- 
guage arts, social studies, music, 


physical education, assemblies, and 
graduation ceremonies are observ- 
ably enriched by the efforts of the 
201 Unit’s Planning Board. More- 
over, parents are pleased and ex- 
cited by new opportunities to take 


on leadership responsibilities, to aid `: 


in teaching, and to do all of the 
things which have long been custom- 
ary in white suburbs. These -are 
things which add up to the practice 
of local democracy. 


What they want 


The practice of democracy in- 
cludes the employing and policy 
guidance of professionals. Ghetto 
neighborhood parents have little 
time to invest in operating their 
schools from day to day. But they 


do want to change current relations -^: 
between paid professionals and them- . = 


selves. 

lhey want to help select the 
professional leadership, set some 
of the goals, and judge the overall 
performance. 
what privileged suburban and small- 


town taxpayers have had routinely .- 


for more than a century. 


The enormous historic wrongs 
that have been visited upon minori-. : 
ties In the United States will not be ` 


righted by singling minorities out as 


peculiar groups and then planning > 
programs for them." Rather, they . 


will be righted when all citizens 
participate in the making of some of 
the decisions that affect their lives. 


The era of benevolent patronage is i 
over, and the quest for increased © 
local control over policy-making in .. 
big-city education demonstrates this X 


change. 
No one believes that decentrali- 


zation will result directly in better 


teaching and learning. As with 


other policy changes, the details of * 
execution wil govern the value of - 


the policy. But decentralization can 
repair parts of the old breach be- 
tween school and community. Uni- 


versity men wbo think this an in- - 


considerable gain have learned very 
little from the rise of the alienated 
adolescent. 
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By CHARLES YOST Tanks and planes are the visible weapons of war in the Middle East, but not the only 


ones. A peaceful settlement requires that both sides disarm themselves of righteous arguments with the realities, says 


Mr. Yost, a former American ambassador to Syria and Morocco and deputy representative at the United Nations. 


QO, NOVEMBER 22, 1967, six months after the 
Six-Day War, the United Nations Security Council 
unanimously adopted a resolution which incor- 


porated the essential principles of a just settlement. 


in the Middle East and for the first time since 1948 
seemed to offer a reasonable prospect of a lasting 
peace. The fact that the resolution was approved 
by both the United States and the Soviet Union, 
after months of rigorous debate and negotiation, 
made clear that each thought that the terms were 
impartial and fair to its friends in the area. 
Nevertheless, a year later, the resolution has not 
been implemented in any respect. Israel remains 
in occupation of all the territory it held at the 
end of the war. There has been an epidemic of Arab 
terrorism inside Israel and of massive Israeli 
military responses against Jordan. The exchange 
of raids and shellfire along the Suez Canal is never 
long interrupted. The buildup of armaments sup- 
plied by the Great Powers continues on both sides. 
Ambassador Jarring, the UN’s emissary, shuttles 
patiently from capital to capital; each party 
presents to him equivocal proposals which are 
rejected by the other as deceptive and one-sided. 
Yet an innocent outsider might have supposed 
that the resolution of November, 1967, contained 
almost all that both sides wanted. It provided, for 
example, for “termination of all states or claims 
of belligerency,” “respect for and acknowledgment 
of the sovereignty, territorial integrity and political 
independence of every State in the area,” “their 
right to live in peace within secure and recognized 
boundaries free from threats or acts of force," “the 
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necessity for guaranteeing the territorial inviola- 
bility and political independence of every State 


in the area," “withdrawal of Israeli armed forces 


from territories occupied in the recent conflict,” 
“freedom of navigation through international wa- 
terways in the area," "a just settlement of the 
refugee problem." . 

Even more remarkable, the principal Arab states 
concerned, the United Arab Republic and Jordan, 
accepted this resolution without reservation, thus 
for the first time reversing their traditional refusal 
to acknowledge “the sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence" of Israel. 
Israel, in Foreign Minister Eban’s words, “‘accepted 
the Security Council resolution for the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace," a subtle but not 
unimportant qualification. Israel has recently, 


-however, dropped its immediate insistence on face- 


to-face negotiations with the Arabs,.and a new 
round of what might be called “sparring through 
Jarring” has followed. 

However, despite the tragic lessons and the hope- 
ful prospects of last year, the situation in the Middle 
East still trembles on the brink of disaster, the great 
opportunity for a settlement is slipping away, only 
exhaustion prevents a new war from breaking out, 


‘the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. once again risk being 


drawn, against their will and interest, into a new 
confrontation. Why has this a a and can 
the process be reversed? 

There has, for outsiders, been no more discourag- 
ing and exasperating international issue during the 
past two decades than that between Arabs and 


a’ 


Israelis in the Middle East. No parties to any other 
conflict anywhere have seemed more deaf to coun- 
sels of reason and moderation and to the require- 
ments of world order and peace. Yet in their own 
eyes the struggle has seemed inescapable, a matter 
of life and death, of national existence, of historical 
necessity, of honor, of justice, of human dignity and 
compassion. 

There is no need to restate here the well-known 
claims and convictions of both sides. The purpose 
of this article is to suggest that both contain elements 
of reality and elements of myth, that there will be 
no settlement until the two are identified and dis- 
tinguished, and that dispassionate observers may 
perform some service in helping to do so. Any out- 
sider, however, who wishes to concern himself use- 
fully with the problem must recognize that the two 
convictions are sincerely held, that whether or not 
they have equal logical content they do have equal 
political weight, and that he would be doing a dis- 
service to peace, and hence in the long run to both 
parties, if he subscribes to the myths of either side 
without taking account of those of the other. 

What most needs recognition is of course the 
realities. There are many international situations 
in this day and age which are of debatable justice: 
partitioned Germany, Korea, and Vietnam, the 
status of Kashmir, Okinawa, or Sakhalin, the Oder- 
Neisse Line, and so on. It is clear, however, that 
it would be the height of folly, indeed a catastrophe 
to the peoples concerned, to attempt to change any 
of these situations by war, or in some cases to change 
them at all. 

One of the inescapable realities in the Middle 
East is the presence there of two and a half million 
Israelis who have established a state which for two 
decades has clearly demonstrated its political, eco- 
nomic, and military viability. Another reality is 
that this Israeli state is surrounded by much more 
populous and potentially powerful Arab neighbors, 
and that therefore, until.it comes to some amicable 
understanding with them, it can survive only as an 
armed camp. A third reality is the existence of a 
million homeless Palestinian refugees, as well as a 
million Arabs more recently under Israeli military 
occupation. A fourth reality is that the present 
situation, despite either Israeli military preponder- 
ance or Arab rearmament, is far from ensuring the 
long-term security of any of the inhabitants of the 
area; on the contrary, it ensures that a substantial 
part of their insufficient resources will be wasted, 
that overdue economic, social, and political devel- 
opment will be needlessly retarded, and that another 
war, contrary to the wishes of all the governments 
involved, may break out at any time. 

A final, and for outsiders a most disquieting, 
reality is that while the conflict has hitherto been 
more or less successfully encapsulated in its own 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 


region, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have gradually 
allowed themselves to be so committed to opposite 
sides that any serious aggravation of the conflict 
could involve them in a direct and perilous con- 
frontation.; This last remark requires a little elabor- 
ation. 


d Middle East has not been entirely autono- 
mous since long before the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1918. Between the two world wars it was 
dominated by Britain and France, but since 1945, 
and particularly since 1956, they have largely 
withdrawn. After World War II a threatened 
Soviet intrusion into the ‘‘northern tier," Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran, brought the United States for 
the first time into the area in a substantial way. 
The United States thereafter, through the Sixth 
Fleet, the Tripartite Declaration, and the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, installed itself in the eastern 
Mediterranean with the triple objective of ex- 
cluding the Soviets, protecting Israel, and culti- 
vating the Arabs. While its support of Israel 
was effective, it was less successful in achieving 
its other objectives below the northern tier, because 
some of the Arab states feared U.S. more than 
Soviet intervention, and some sought Soviet aid 
when they could find no other means of arming 
against Isracl. As so often elsewhere in the world, 
the intrusion of one superpower provoked and 
aggravated rather than reduced the intrusion of 
the other. 

What the objectives of the Soviets were and are in 
the Middle East below the northern ticr is far from 
clear to others and may not be to themselves. In 
the sense that they wish the whole world Communist 
they would no doubt like to see Communist govern- 
ments throughout the Middle East, but all their 
clients there have been ardent nationalists and 
Muslims who have in most cases vigorously sup- 
pressed their local Communists. The Soviets may 
cherish the illusion that they can eventually dom- 
inate friendly nationalist governments on the Medi- 
terranean, the Red Sea, or the Persian Gulf, but 
if so, they underestimate the xenophobia and over- 
estimate the consistency of most Arab elites; during 
the past quarter century, Arabs, even more than 
other Afro-Asians, have proved remarkably una- 
menable to foreign domination. The Soviets may 
fancy that they could eventually control the flow of 
Arab oil and thus put pressure on Western Europe 
and the United States, but they cannot absorb the 
oll themselves, and its uninterrupted export is at 
least as vital to the Arabs as is its import to the 
Western Europeans. ; 

It might be more plausibly argued that the So- 
viets intervene in the Middle East “because it is 
there," because it is close to them and yet has in 
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the past been pre-empted by their chief rivals, be- 
cause perturbations south of the northern tier 
weaken the NATO-CENTO military stronghold 
confronting them, because their foreign policy has 
suffered humiliating setbacks in China, Berlin, 


Cuba, Africa, Southeast Asia, and now in Eastern | 


Europe, because the Middle Fast seems almost the 
only place where their efforts to set up a sphere of 
influence". appropriate to a Great Power seem to 


have been even partially successful, and because ` 


the Soviet military perhaps think they need some 
arena. where they can, without too much risk, exer- 
cise the new. capabilities they have copied from the 
ubiquitous Americans. 


Yet neither of these sets of real or presumed in- - 


terests in the Middle East on the part of the.two 
superpowers is conceived by either to require or 
justify a direct military confrontation between 
them. Their common reluctance to risk such a con- 
frontation was demonstrated during the June war 
last year, and continues to be exhibited by the pru- 
dence of their naval presence in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. Yet, as noted above, one of the tragic 
realities of the current Middle Eastern scene is 
Jerusalem, or 
Damascus, or even by uncontrolled ‘Palestine 
liberation" groups, could in very short order pro- 
duce a wholly unwanted confrontation between the 
superpowers. 


A HEARTENING, somewhat surprising feature of 
the current scene in the Middle East is the extent to 
which there are moderate men on -both sides 
genuinely desirous of a sensible settlement. Whether 
such men will prevail is quite another matter, 
but the fact is that the differences of substance 
between them are considerably less than meets the 
eye,. perhaps less than at any time since the es- 
tablishment of Israel. The basic elements of a 
settlement are at hand and could be accepted by 
both sides without humiliation or. undue risk, 
though not of course without cost and concession. 
As a realistic Arab has remarked: “The Arabs are 
going to have to pay the price of defeat and the 
Israelis the price of coexistence." : 

On the Israeli side there is in some influential 
quarters a growing realization that the price of 
coexistence is worth paying and may not be ex- 
cessive. Certainly the Israeli people remain ready 
for great sacrifices, are prepared to stand indefinitely 
armed to the teeth along frontiers or cease-fire 
lines, even to fight two or three more wars if neces- 
sary. Stil this is not an agreeable or profitable 
prospect, and if there were any reasonably secure 
alternative, many would be happy to take it. Even 
David Ben-Gurion has recently said (in an inter- 
view with Cyrus Sulzberger) that he would be pre- 
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pared to accept the 1967 frontiers of Israel if that 
would .bring permanent peace and cooperation 


"with the Arabs (although he of course does not 


believe it would do so). 

The economic burdens on the state and the per- 
sonal burdens on individuals repeatedly called: up 
for military duty are tolerable but more and more 
uncomfortable. The prospect of trying to govern 
indefinitely, not to mention assimilate, an additional 
million Arabs on the West Bank of the Jordan and 
in Gaza is not attractive or perhaps even acceptable. 
While El Fatah raids are now no more than pin- 
pricks, they could burgeon into substantial guerrilla 
warfare. Even if this 1s prevented, the greater birth- 


rate of the Arabs and the dim prospects for further 


large-scale Jewish immigration would risk trans- 
forming Israel, if it continues to embrace the terri- 
tories it now occupies, from a Jewish into an Arab 
or at least a binational state. No frontiers, not éven 
the Nile and the Euphrates as some Israeli expan- 
sionists are alleged to dream, could be secure over 
the long run against a perpetually hostile 20- or 
30-to-one preponderance. 

Israel’s principal desiderata for a political settle- 
ment are threefold: (1) recognition of its sover- 
eignty, territorial integrity, and political indepen, 
dence by its Arab neighbors; (2) secure and recog- 
nized boundaries guaranteed in some reliable way 


by the international community; (3) freedom of 


access for its vessels and commerce through the 
Strait of Tiran and the Suez Canal. AH these 
desiderata are, incidentally, embodied in one form 
or another in the UN Security Council resolution 
of November 22, 1967. There is some inconsistency 
in the. vehemence with which the Israelis; on the 
one hand, express the strongest mistrust of Arab 
good faith, and on the other, demand an Arab 
recognition of their status and frontiers. Neverthe- 
less, this demand is justified by.the fact that, no 
matter what the rest of the world may say, their 
state cannot truly enjoy the blessings of legitimacy 
until it is recognized by its immediate neighbors. 
Whatever guarantees can be obtained from the 


United Nations and/or the Great Powers would no 
‘doubt be welcome, but after the impotence of 


both in May-June last year either to maintain 


United Nations forces in place or to reopen the . 


Strait of Tiran, there is considerable skepticism as 
to the efficacy and durability of such guarantees. 

‘If, however, the three main Israeli desiderata 
were granted in acceptable form —~ and- one can 
imagine a number of different formulas short of 
bilateral peace treaties which might satisfy the 
Israelis — there is some reason to believe that Israel 


. might be willing to withdraw from most of the 


territory occupied during the June: war, both be- 
cause it would have obtained a sufficient assurance 
of security and because it does not want to be sad- 


r; 


| 
| 

dled with a million additional Arabs. The Israelis 
might well require the demilitarization of the Sinai 
Peninsula and the West Bank of the Jordan. They 
might seek some form of international administra- 
tion of the Gaza Strip and some international pres- 
ence at the Strait of Tiran. They would probably 
want to negotiate some boundary adjustments with 
Jordan. They would doubtless hold on to the Golan 
Heights until Syria 1s willing to take part in a peace- 
ful settlement. Most difficult of all for even moder- 
ate Israelis would be the disposition of Jerusalem, 
the most holy of all Holy Places, the most indivis- 
ible of divided cities. Even here, however, it should 
not be beyond the ingenuity of statesmen to devise 
a formula which would give adequate recognition 
and substance to the four key objectives: (1) un- 
restricted access to the Holy Places of all three 
religions, (2) a single administration for the whole 
city, (3) self-determination as to nationality for all 
its citizens, (4) open frontiers around the city. 

Moderate Arabs in three out of four of Israels 
neighbors are likewise by no means unaware of the 
burdens and folly of a posture of eternal belliger- 
ence, which stunts the development and moderni- 
zation of their nations, which perpetrates. their 
dependence on foreigners, which poisons and un- 
settles their domestic political life, and which com- 
promises the future of their region. They too would 
be ready to accept the existence of Israel within 


fixed and recognized boundaries if they thought | 


that (1) this would set a firm limit to Israel's terri- 
torial claims, (2) the problem of Palestinian refugees 
would be resolved in a manner tolerable to the 
refugees, and (3) the leaders accepting such a 
settlement could survive politically after doing so. 

There is reason to believe that terms of settle- 


ment along the lines suggested above as likely to. 


be tolerable to moderate Israeli opinion would 
also be tolerable, under existing circumstances, 
to moderate opinion in.the U.A.R. and Jordan, the 
two Arab states which have unreservedly accepted 
the November, 1967, resolution and which are most 
concerned because their territory is most substan- 
tially occupied. They would not insist on Syrian 
participation in a settlement, but it is most unlikely 
that either of these two would feel politically secure 
enough to settle with Israel without the participar 
tion of the other. 

An indispensable element of settlement from 
their point of view would be its acceptability to 
the Palestinians most concerned — that is, the 
refugees. The irreducible minimum for the refugees 
would probably be (1) acceptance by Israel of 


the repatriation of a small number, (2) generous 


compensation for the remainder, to which both 
Israel and the interested international ċommunity 
would contribute, (3) permanent resettlement in 
Arab countries of those not repatriated in Israel, 
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under economically viable arrangements to which 
the international community would also contribute. 


Israelis who now argue that they can absorb all 


the Arabs on the West Bank of the-Jordan could 
hardly claim that they could not take back a small 
number of refugees, nor could they decently refuse, 
as part of a general settlement, to contribute.from 
the large sums they collect abroad to compensate, 
and thus to reconcile, the great body of i impover- 
ished refugees. 

If the Palestinians are not reconciled, through 
the restoration of most of the West Bank to Jordan 
and the adequate compensation and permanent 
resettlement of the refugees, it will almost certainly 
be impossible for any Arab government to accept or 





implement any general solution of the Arab-Israeli _ 


conflict. Indeed, if this long-overdue reconciliation 
does not soon occur, the current political activation 
of the Palestinians may be carried so far that they 
will create a separate government and eventually 
a separate state, not one associated with Israel 
as some Israelis have hoped, but one even more 
implacably hostile than its present Arab neighbors 
have been. 

The keys to settlement may therefore be, if our 
estimate of the temper of moderate opinion among 
both Arabs and Israelis is correct: (1) a realistic 
but generous arrangement for the resettlement and 
reconciliation of the refugees, and (2) a formula 


embodying’ in contractual form the status and * 


guarantees for Israel. which the U.A.R. and Jordan 


have accepted in principle by subscribing to the ` 


November, 1967, resolution. Once again, it should 
not be beyond the ingenuity of statesmen to devise 
such an arrangement and such a formula. 


da real obstacles to settlement are the myths 


long cherished and passionately held on both sides - 
and the governments and leaders who perpetuate | 


these myths. 

The principal arie on the Israeli side are (1) 
the belief that places holy to Jews must be under 
exclusive Israeli administration, 
whether or not they are also holy to Muslims and 


Christians; (2) the feeling that superior political, 
technological, and commercial competence on the.. 
part of the Israelis (at least those of European | 
origin) confers upon them innate superiority and _ 
preponderant rights over the inferior Arabs; (3) | 


the claim that Israel has no responsibility for Arabs 


who have chosen to flee from Israeli territory and . 


whose lands and property have been taken over by 
Israel or by Israeli citizens; (4) the belief that 
“strategic”? boundaries and military strength can 
provide to a nation of less than 3 million people, 
confronted by 20 times that many adversaries, 
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more permanent security than could an agreed 


settlement and international guarantees; (5) the 
belief that massive retaliation against Arab villages 
for terrorist raids into Israel will check those raids, 
and promote Israeli security; (6) the belief that 


. there will be substantial further Jewish immigration 


into Israel, which will justify occupying additional 
territory. 

The principal myths on the Arab side are (1) the 
belief that places holy to Muslims must be under ex- 
clusive Arab administration, regardless of whether 
or not they are also holy to Jews and Christians; 


(2) the claim that Israel is illegitimate and must be - 


destroyed; (3) the claim that, after defeat in three 
wars, Arab dignity and manhood can be restored 
only by more bloodshed and by eventual military 
victory; (4) the illusion that this victory can be 
achieved by acquiring sophisticated arms which 
their technically untrained populations are unable 
to use effectively; (5) the claim that all Palestinians 


who have fled from Israel and all their descendants . 


have the right to return to Israel and to recover the 


properties they lost; (6) the claim that, until this © 


right is recognized and enforced, Palestinians are 
justified in carrying out acts of terrorism against 
innocent Israelis, and that such acts of terrorism 
will shake Israeli resolution and strengthen the 
Arab cause. 

It would be unprofitable to debate each of these 
myths zn extenso, but it may be pointed out that 
many of them are in direct contradiction to the 
United Nations Charter, which all of the govern- 
ments involved have signed, that most of them are 


- wildly quixotic and contrary to the simplest precepts 


of political realism, and that many of them run 
directly and contrary to the genuine welfare and: 
interests of the mass of the people of the Middle East, 

whether Syrian, Iraqi, Jordanian, Israeli, Lebanese, 
Saudi, or Egyptian. 

Nevertheless, whenever a moderate leader or 
spokesman on either side ventures the most modest 
proposal in the direction. of realism and com- 
promise, he is overwhelmed with abuse, 
appropriate myths are self-righteously thrown in his 
face, and the influence and authority on which his 


. future usefulness depends are undermined. Need- 
: less to say, whenever moderates are abused and dis- 
> avowed by extremists:on one side, those on the 
«+ other note the fact with unctuous satisfaction and 
.. cite it as justification for their own equally unen- 


lightened .extremism. The situation is indeed so 
frustrating as recently to have caused a longtime 


. American friend of the Middle East to express 


doubts whether any of its people are capable of 
governing themselves, in the sense of being able to 
decide where their true interests lic and to act in 
accordance with them. 

Hence the fact that the substantive difference 
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between the two sides is no longer great and could: 
at last be bridged with a modicum of ingenuity 


and goodwill seems almost irrelevant. No one 
has yet proved strong or courageous enough to 
break the vicious circle of myth and violence. The 
war goes on. How could the circle be broken? It 
might be broken in one of two ways, or by a 
combination of the two. | 
First, courageous leaders on both sides, panes. 
larly in Israel, the U.A.R.; and Jordan, at last con- 
vinced that the welfare of their peoples requires 


THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT. 
AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


November 29, 1947. General Assembly (GA) reso- 


lution provides for partition of Palestine into a 
Jewish and an Arab state and for internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem. 


May 14, 1948. Provisional Council of the Jewish 
state proclaims State of Israel. 


May 15-July 18, 1948. First Arab-Israeli War. 
Qease-fire effected and armistice lines drawn 
through UN mediation. 


September 1, 1951. Security Council (SC) resolu- 
tion calls upon Egypt to end restrictions on passage 
of international shipping through the Suez Canal. 


October 29-November 7, 1956. Second Arab- 
Israeli War, with Anglo-French participation. 


November 2, 1956. GA (Emergency Session) reso- 
lution calls for cease-fire and withdrawal of troops 
(Israeli, British; and French from Egypt). 


November 5, 1956. GA (Emergency Session) reso- 
lution creates the UN Emergency Forces (UNEF). 


May 18, 1967. At the request of the UAR govern- 
ment, the Secretary-General orders the withdrawal 
of UNEF from the Gaza Strip and Sinai. 


June 5-10, 1967. Third Arab-Israeli War. 


June 6, 7, and 12, 1967. SC resolutions call on all 
governments in the Middle East engaged in war to 
cease all military activities. 


November 22, 1967. SC resolution ma down basic ` 
principles of an Arab-Israeli settlement and pro- 
vides for a special envoy of the Secretary-General - 
to assist the parties in effecting a settlement. 


I 

] 
a peaceful settlement rather than chronic in- 
security and finally willing to subordinate myths 
to realities, could grasp the nettle, make the neces- 
sary concessions, and conclude the peace, even at 
grave risk to their lives and fortunes. But this will 
not be easy. It may even be impossible. 

While Israel has a coalition government em- 
bracing the main parties, that government is far 
from united on these critical issues. There are 
many in and out of it who are convinced that 
Israel’s security depends almost wholly on military 
strength and that military necessity requires that 
all the territory now occupied be held. When 
Foreign Minister Eban made a relatively concilia- 
tory speech to the UN Assembly in October, an 
opposition deputy in the Knesset traveled all the 
way to New York to denounce him. 

On the Arab side, Nasser is clearly less secure 
than he was. King Hussein of Jordan, representing 
a population more than half composed of Pales- 
tinians and refugees, has never been an entirely 
free agent and has several times barely escaped 
coup d'etat or assassination. Both are subject to 
the blackmail of the ungovernable Syrians and of 
other more distant Arab governments like the 


Algerians, the Sudanese, and the Iraqis, who, hav-- 


ing no responsibilities and suffering no damage, can 
afford the luxury of total inflexibility. 

SO both sides are tightly circumscribed by Hi 
political consequences of the myths so long 
drummed into their peoples. They may not be able 
to recapture the necessary freedom of movement, 
no matter how much both common sense and 
national interest may counsel them to do so. 

If this proves to be the case, the necessary initia- 
tive can come only from outside. The natural 
place to look for it would be the United Nations, 
which has been, with all its shortcomings, the chief 
instrument for limiting violence in the Middle 
East. The United Nations has, it is true, almost 
never been granted by its members authority to 
impose a settlement. It may reason, exhort, cajole, 
reproach, on rare occasions even condemn, but no 
matter how. dangerous the conflict to the peace of 
the world, it can never lay down the law. However, 
when the permanent members of the Security 
Council the Great Powers, particularly the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R., are in agreement, the influence of 
the United Nations becomes very great indeed, 
and it has on occasion under these circumstances 
been able, as in the India-Pakistan war of 1965, 
to restore and to maintain peace. 

It may be argued that the conflicting interests 
and ambitions of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in the 
Middle East make concerted action between them 
most improbable. It may very well be that such 
action will not be taken. If this proves to be the 
case, however, the reason will not be that there is 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 


i 
a vital conflict of interest between them in the area 


. but that their conception of which interests are 


primary and which secondary is a false one, that 
they, like Arabs and Israelis, are more swayed by 
myths than realities. Certainly the latest events in 
Czechoslovakia do not make cooperation. between 
them in the Middle East or anywhere else easier. 

Nevertheless, they may, before it is too late, 
awaken to the fact that their really vital interest in 
the area is to control and remove the grave threat 
to their own security. They might decide, first, that 
there is no reason or hope for either to dominate the 
region, and second, that their conflicting interests 
there can be more safely pursued in a less ex- 
plosive environment. In that case they might agree 
to use their great influence to demilitarize the con- 
flict. If it is true that the substantive differences 
between the two sides are at last modest and 
bridgeable, that there are substantial elements 


on both sides which see the folly and hazard of | e 


perpetual conflict, then an initiative formulated by 
the UN authorities in close consultation with the 
U.S., the U.S.S.R., the U.K., and France, based 
upon the November resolution, which has been 
accepted in principle by both sides, embodying the 
practical arrangements tolerable to moderates on 
both sides outlined above, might be just what is 
needed to break the logjam. 

It would of course be necessary that the Great 
Powers use their influence vigorously, impartially, 
and constructively. The United States has rightly 
proposed an end to the arms race in the area, but 
it can hardly expect the Arabs, and hence the 
Soviets, to agree while substantial Arab territories 
are under Israeli occupation. An agreement strictly 
to limit the supply of arms can come, and probably 
can only come, after or as a part of a general 
settlement. Until that time the Powers would, 
however, be well advised firmly to resist pressures 
to supply to their friends aircraft or other weapons, 


Phantoms, MIG's, or missiles, which the latter do . E 


not now need for genuine self-defense. 
Contrary to another myth, however, time does 
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not work in anyone's favor, that of Israel or the . 


Arabs, that of the U.S.S.R. or the U.S. A settle- 


ment during coming months on the basis of the E 


November resolution may still be feasible. Later it 
may not be. Provocation and counterprovocation, 


terror and counterterror, continue to occur almost m 


daily. Sooner or later the violence may become 
so shocking and intolerable that compromise will 


` be politically out of the question. If the parties 


cannot themselves very soon come to a settlement, 
it will be high time for the UN, with Great Power 


backing, to take the initiative we have described. 
After twenty years, so many dead, so much waste 


and suffering, world peace more and more threat- 
ened, there is no time to be lost. 
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A Story by Jesse Hill Ford 


"m da first inkling the doctor had gave him no full 


measure of warning as to what was to follow. The 
first patient was a colored female, age sixteen, with 
multiple beer-bottle lacerations of the breast, neck, 
brow, and cheek. When the doctor suggested that 
she be taken to Ormund City General, or failing 
that, to the nearer but substandard Negro hospital, 
Patrick Memorial, her companions expressed a 
curious bewilderment. 

“We not for certain to get there," said the most 
forward of the three. “We not for sure." 

Just then the doctor heard the sirens. A strange 
prickling of the nerve ends coursed the skin at the 
back of his neck along the joint between spine and 
skull. His first thought was of his daughter, Eliza- 


"beth Anne. For a wild moment he imagined that 


she was out of the house. Then it came to him just 
as suddenly that she was in the next room watching 
television with one of-her high school friends, a 
girl whose.father worked at the Ormund City 
Body Shop.. 

“Then let’s step next door to the clinic,” the 
doctor said. The girl was dripping blood on the 
kitchen tiles. He felt her arm. She was going into 
shock. “This way," he had said. Then he shouted 


Y. for his wife. When she appeared she (almost as an 
automatic gesturc) got the mop kept for such oc- 
She began wetting the mop under the 


casions. 





kitchen faucet, preparing to clean up the blood, 
and he paused at the door, still holding the wounded 
girl's arm. *I believe it's big trouble," the doctor 
said. 
She looked at him from the sink. A siren howled ` 
by in the street. Tires squealed at the corner. Then 
came a sharp sound, like a blowout, an instant later 
a large thump. The doctor knew the later sound, 
an automobile collision. One of the girls in the 
kitchen — not the wounded one — began to moan.. 
- The doctor turned. He took the Sunday Ormund 


. City. Times from the kitchen table, and spread it 


carefully on the floor. *Lie down," he told the 
wounded girl. “Put her flat on the floor." - 

The girl did as she was told. The three teen- 
agers with her, the two girls and the boy, helped her 
down. They stooped, squatting beside her. 

“You be all right now," the boy was saying. 
* We got the doctor now." 

' “We taken her nex doe to de clinic?” one of the 
girls was asking. “Doc?” 

The doctor went to the closet and got his fishing 
coat and covered the girl lying on the newspapers. 

“Keep her still a moment," he said. 
~ His wife was mopping the blood.’ A handlike 
groping of terror commenced reaching into the 
doctor’s throat. He fought it back, reminding 
himself. He. was | the only Negro physician living 





in the district. Another siren passed. Fire truck, 
he thought. 

“Fill the bathtubs,” he said. | 

“Allright.” She was still mopping. It was a rich 
quality she had. Small things could tear her nerves 
to pieces. Yet when the chips were down she was 
calm as stone. 

“Fill the tubs and the sinks. et the girls help 
you. Draw the blinds. - Fill any pots and pans, tubs, 
buckets. Check the windows, lock the doors when 
you leave and bring along the keys. Don't lock us 
out. Tell the girls to stay just where they are. Call 
Mrs. Cunningham, and tell her Dinah must stay 
.here. Tell her Dinah is safe." 

“All right," his wife replied. 

- “Then come next door. I’m going to need help. 
Start the autoclave. Phone both hospitals, and tell 
them I’m going to stay here.. Tell them I’m going 
to do what I can.” 

“From the sound,” she said, “‘a good many won't 
make it either to Patrick or Ormund General.” 

"Yes, ma'am," said the boy, squatting beside 
the lacerated girl. “It already bees pretty bad in 
dat way," he said softly. | 

“All right," said the doctor. ‘Come along. 
.Let?s get her on her feet Her pulse was better. 
*She can walk," he said firmly. 

next door." 

They went out with her, across the porch, through 
the carport to the clinic. The doctor opened the 
door to a treatment room. “Get her on this table.” 

“The girls are filling the tubs.” 

He looked up and saw his wife. She had tied her 
head in a green surgical cloth. It came to him like 
a strange shadow in front of his eyes that she had 
not worked in the clinic for seven years. The place 
was strange to her. When she had worked for him, 
during the toughest years, the clinic had been 
located in an old house. They had lived in another 
part of it. 

He scrubbed rapidly and pulled on his gloves. 


“Take these scissors and cut her dress from here. 


down and pull it aside," he said. 

His wife. took the scissors and followed instruc- 
tions. 

A commotion occurred just^outside in the corri- 
dor. The doctor nodded to his wife. She left the 
room. More casualties were arriving. 

The doctor took a sponge. He began cleansing 
the wounds. The girl moaned. He took the syringe 
from the little pan of boiling instruments at his 
elbow, seated a needle, and drew it full of Novocain. 
He began on the girl's face, with a laceration that 
passed through the eyebrow. He took care to line 
up the two edges of the severed brow. “Wipe the 
blood away." ,He clamped a sponge and handed 
the clamp to the boy who stood beside him. “Wipe 
the blood away with this," he said. “So I can see 


“Lets move her’ 
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to stitch. Here, where Pm working." The boy 
responded. 

You," the doctor said to the girl. “Lie on the 
floor." 

«Me?? 

“I don't want you to faint. Lie on the floor until 
you feel better. Then step outside and help id 
wife." 

“She laid down,” said the boy, sponging, wiping 
away the oozing blood. 

The doctor worked quickly. When he had closed 
the gash over the eye he began on the cheek. He 
probed. The girl screamed. 

“Glass,” he said. She screamed again. His ears 
rang.. You'll have to be still? he said. “You’ve 
got glass in this one. We can't sew up glass into 


your face. Do you understand? I’m going to try to — *. 


deaden it, but there are other people waiting to 
be helped." She began moaning. He found the 
sliver and drew it out, beer bottle brown. He 
dropped it on the floor. 

“The hospital is going to try to send an ambu- 
lance," his wife said behind him. ‘Che ambulances 
are all out. Some, especially the funeral homes, are 
refusing calls." 

' *How about a taxi?" 

*T called," she said. 
They've lost four cabs." 

*Four new air-conditioned ones," the doctor 
said. “Well.” He threaded a fresh needle with 
black suture thread. “Prepare me some needles,” 
he said. “Fill the syringe with Novocain.” 


“Blue Top is going to try. 


" “All right." She prepared the sutures, putting EC 
them in a line, in a neat row just as she had been ^ 


taught, long ago, by her husband. 

“Have we more cases?” 

“The clinic is full," she said. “The waiting room 
is full.” 

* Get them off their feet, the bad ones. Move the 
furniture. Get the bad ones next to the wall.” 

“Father Ned's here," she said. He's helping." 


She was gone then. A child was screaming in i 


the corridor. 


Gonscious of the dragging of time, of otter who 4 
, were worse, the doctor nonetheless worked on, . 7% 
feeling more and more alone. He also felt helpless. -ak 
Both sensations began passing | 52 
It was like 358 


He felt hopeless. 
through him in emotional waves. 
nausea, 


Tu child was brought in next. ‘How old is she?” 


“She seven, doctor," said the mother. 
“Jets get her on the table," he said. 
He pulled away the dirty towel. 

he saw, was utterly destroyed. 
“What did this?” 
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“I don't know. She come off the street. She 
saying somebody shot her. I was next door. Is 
she bad?” 


There was nothing for it but to apply a pressure . 


bandage. He worked as rapidly as he could. 
"When you can get downtown, take her to a hos- 
The eye will need some work. I can't do it 
here. She's going to have pain." He shook a dozen 
APC tablets into a small envelope. “You can give 
her kalf of one of these now. This is powerful pain 
medicine. She can have another half in four hours. 
Half a tablet every four hours. No more than that. 
Because this is a powerful drug. Her pain ought to 
be a.lot better in a few minutes." 

He could already feel the child responding to the 
magic of sympathetic suggestion. 
feel?” 

“I feels a whole lot better,” she said. 

“Your mama is going to take you home and 
give you some powerful pain medicine. I’m going 
to give yoa shot now. Have ie had shots before?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“This i is to keep you from getting a bad infection 
and make you feel better. Can you count to ten?” 

“Yes, sir." 


"The child counted. He raised her knee, turned 


her quickly sideways, and slipping aside her panties, 
gave her a shot of penicillin in the buttock. 

*. . . nine, ten," said the-child. “I feels a 
whole lot better." 

"Get her home. Keep her still,".he said. “If 
you have trouble, call me. If you can get her to the 


‘hospital, get her there, of course.” 


“I believe we couldn't make it, now, doctor,” 
said the.mother. “I have other childrens. Some of 


“Get home with her," he said. 

“What I owe you?" said the woman. 

“Just take her home." 

“Thank you, doctor.” 

He crossed the hall and treated a woman with a 
gunshot wound. The slug had passed downward 
from behind, had missed the bone, and was lodged 


just beneath the skin to the left of her knee. He- 
Sliced quickly through to the coppered slug, a 


.32 caliber, and removed it with forceps. He gave 
her a shot of penicillin and dropped the disposable 
syringe in the waste can. His wife bandaged the 
leg. 

“Can I have it?” the patient asked, eyeing the 
slug. 

“Sure,” the doctor replied. 

"I was s taking ayes they would need it as 





Mr. Ford’s second novel, THE FEAST OF SAINT BARNA- 
BAS, from which this story is excerpted, will be pub- 
lished later this month by Atlantic-Lillle, Brown. 
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“How do you 


it what I am driving at," the child said. 





evidence?" she said, rolling the bit of metal in her 
hand. 

* No," he said. “How did it happen?" 

“She had went acrost the street and got a teevee 


' out. the store where the glass was busted. I tole 


her not to go," said the man with her. He was a 


big. fellow with a touch of gray at the temples. - - 


“She got what she went for when she stepped out 
the door to steal," he said. “She come halfway 


` acrost and it was lack she sorta stumbled and some- 


body else they snatched and grabbed the teevee 


. away from her and she went down on her knees 


and I tole myself the next sheen come going hit her 


. sure. So Lrun out and I got her back to the house . 
. and it was right then the first I knew she was shot. 


Somebody needs to whup her for crossing that street 


, the first time.” 


““She-it,”’ said the woman. She stuck her tongue 


out, Her man picked her up and Shouldered his 
way into the hall with her. 

“Boy thirteen. Broken leg," said the doctor's 
wife. “Simple fracture. The cast room?” 


“All right," said the doctor. He was working 


automatically now. “How is Elizabéth Anne?” 
—. *She's helping up front.” - 


“Send her home. Can’t you follow instructions?" . 


“George, these are her people too. She’s help- 


ing.” 


“T don’t want her hurt. 


t 


won't help," the doctor said. 


^« “I hurt,” the boy said. 


“How did you do this?” 


“Somebody throwed a cinder block. Pim up: 
, high on a building.” ; 


. “Why were you in the street?” 
“They all in the street. Everybody in 1 the street. 


The cops killed Hatcher. He was good. Hatcher 


was a buddy to everybody that knew him, and the 
cops, they cut him down in the street like a dog. 
Hatcher was kind to everybody. Everybody went 
in the street because of they memory of how good 
he was." 

“That won't bring him back. It won't unbreak 
your leg," said the doctor. 

“You just can’t understand! You too old to dig 
“I don't 
mind this legi” : 

He was feeling braver. “When this leg get all 
right I'll go back in the street again.: Freedom note. 
Maybe you don’t dig what I’m saying.” 

"Shut up," the doctor said. 

“Maybe you don't — 

“I said shut up." 


I dog t want her killed. 
"What if it moves this way?" 


' qu boy in the cast room was sobbing. “Crying . 
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“And that’s not all, my dear. He does the same thing to hamburgers, chicken, 
Du steak, even fish! And all this time we thought she had some special recipe. Can 
o^. you imagine? While Mildred goes through her dining room ritual of mixing 
.. Kahhia sours and Black Russians, her cook is in the kitchen sneaking Kahlua 
. jnto the chocolate cake batter. Probably puts it in the brownies, and did you 
ie taste that dessert? Probably put it in that, too, and goodness knows what else. 
2 Why, it's a wonder she had enough Kahláa left to serve with our coffee!” 
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Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico 











You, too, can have people talking behind your back. Your most modest menus 
become conversation starters when you include Kablia. Write for your free 
copy of our recipe book, which slyly tells you how. 





JULES BERMAN & ASSOCIATES, INC., 116 N. ROBERTSON BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


e "hoy Japsed | into das The doctor applied 

ast. ‘You'll lie right here. Later we "Il get an 
‘ay. Meanwhile, you'll lie here until we can 
ve you. Are you hurting much?" 

€ boy shook his head. He closed his eyes. 
rs welled from beneath his delicate lashes. 
you start hurting we can give you some medi- 
All right?” 

Incle Tom!” the boy hissed, his teeth clenched, 

ands pressed stiffly at his sides. “Uncle Tom!” 

ie doctor's wife drew him away. Still the doc- 
heard the Parthian shot: *Motherfucken Uncle 


he cry, thought the doctor, of marginal man, 
ng, self-reared and self-instructed, self-deci- 
d and seeing the enemy in every face, the 
to whom every face is alien, even (perhaps 
cially) his very own. 

Jiven time he could have told the boy a few 
gs, the doctor thought, feeling a strange separa- 
between himself and what was happening. 

He saw himself as he had been in World War II, 

a young man wearing captain’s bars, an officer 

the medical corps. He was given a few days’ 

ave before he told his wife good-bye and kissed 
infant daughter. It was the last time he would 
e his father alive. 
'Then he was crossing the Continent on the train, 
ordered to the Pacific theater of operation. He 
ad found himself pretty well famished by the time 
ie train stopped for a brief layover in Abilene, 
xas. Dismounting from the train as rapidly as 
ould, the doctor had rushed into the Abilene 
minal dining room only to be told that Negroes 

e not served. 

You might have time, I don't know," said the 
vterman. He was an older man, blue-eyed, 

ery-faced. ‘“‘There’s a nigra restaurant — or 
e you'd call it a café. Anyhow, if you could 
a taxi you might just make it there and git 

rub before she pulls out,” said he, nodding 


the doctor raced. He stepped into a cab, 
ed the situation, and was rattled across 
to the fly-ridden nigger diner. There he 
down a grease-drenched plate of “soul 
Greens, potatoes, pork chops, corn bread, 
e back then into the waiting cab for 
trip to the terminal with the rancid 
qualid, run-down café lingering against 

like strange smoke. 
ras in plenty of time. As it turned out the 
as delayed. The cause of the delay, as it 
ened, was a contingent of German prisoners 
ar who, seated at the long counter of the ter- 

ial restaurant, were feasting. 

was a taste, a bitterness, that he carried with 
ut of the Army and into i ad peas It 


was a taste that returned to haunt him when E 
beth Anne asked why she couldn't swing on t 
swings and slide down the slides in the city park 
of Ormund City. Given time he could tell these marginal 
men a few things .. . 

“Like those other children, Daddy?" E 

He always replied gruffly. “You just can 't b 
cause we don’t have time." Then he lived with th. 
look of reproach in the eyes of his own flesh fron 
the third through the tenth year of her life. 

When she was ten years old she came into the 
clinic in tears. A man had called her a nigger, a 
white man. He had told her she could not sit o 
the public bench while waiting for the bus. “Why. 

Daddy?” , 

He had to tell her then, and again when. sh 
asked him why he could never exceed the speed 
limit when called out on emergencies. “Other 
doctors drive fast. 
to save lives." E 

The doctor: “Yes, but I am a Negro. The police 


might not understand my violation as well as they ^ 


would understand the violation of a white physician. 
There's a difference.” 


Elizabeth Anne: “It’s not right, It is not fair? qu 
The doctor: “What is right and whatisfairsome- ^ — 


times has nothing to do with what is, and is will - 
very often in your life be the word you must come © 
to terms with if you expect to live and do well in 
this country.” 
She had nodded thoughtfully. 
Now she was questioning him again. GS 
* Are the hospitals sending us any help, Daddy?” one 
He looked at her, his flesh, a mature woman. | — 
“Stop a moment, please? Drink this," dd she w 
saying. “I made it.” EE m 
He took the cup of coffee. 2s 
“Change your coat," she said. 
all sweaty and bloody." " 
She drew him into the private office and. 
off the soiled smock, the drenched undei 
wet a cloth and wiped his face and h 


“Look i yo : 


moved the cloth across his chest and handed 


a fresh undershirt, a clean smock. “Drin 
coffee,” she said. 

He swallowed a fifteen-milligram dextro 
amine-sulphate spansule with his 
briefly at his watch, and calculated 
of his awarenes. He would be g 1 | 
3 A.M. or thereabouts, tomorrow, Monda’ morning, 
by which time he could. risk another spansule anc 
work straight through, if need be. Food was « 
of the question for him. There was no time ti 


I I. FINALLY spoke to the chief resident ai A 
City General. The phones. were giving 





All the other doctors drive fast E 





The White man’s voice, young and vibrant though 
it was, seemed to be spanning an enormous dis- 
tance. It was as though the barrier were one of 
iles and centuries instead of mere minutes and 
ity blocks. A phone never before had felt so strange 
“to the doctor's hands. “I need help down here," he 
kept saying, and all the while he was aware that 
in the mere telling, the mere pleading, time and 
. blood and agony were being spilled in the corridors 
outside, just beyond the strangely still dignity of 
_ this sedately paneled office where he stood quietly 
talking, quietly pleading. 
.. "We're covered up down here," the resident was 
 . saying. “I don't think there's a chance, doctor. 
Reports from the drivers indicate something worse 
than mere physical danger down there. The mob 
Situation is apparently pathological, and a white 
physician or otherwise — 
“Im going to lose some people if I can't get 
hem to you or get your help. I’m almost out of 
Novocain." 
..;lhere was a pause, the more agonizing because 
children were crying and a woman shrieking, shrill 
"with hysteria. Someone pounded on the office 
























x door, went away, returned, pounded again. 
"George? The doctor's wife. “Daddy! His 
daughter. 


“We might help you there," the chief resident 
was saying. “Now just where are you located? 
_ Some of the Blue Tops have been having better 

luck. Negro drivers seem to stand a better chance. 
_. We put a Filipino intern on one of the wagons. 
_-Novocain? That address?" 

^. The doctor gave the address. “I’ve already set 
one leg. I don't know how many more fractures 
I have. I could use some surgical plaster if you 
can spare it." 

Right away. Pll run right down to central 
upply. What else?" 
“Gauze, sponges, 
hread —" 

“I get the picture," said the other voice, eons 
stant, light-years away. “PI grab as much junk 
as possible. We'll hustle it out and hope for a cab: 
[hey come through sporadically. I can't promise 
you just when. Let me read this address back.” 

"he doctor listened. “That’s correct," he said. 
ounding on the office door began again. A 
'amed in the street. 
must be right in the heart of it.” 
said the doctor. Them he hung up, 
door, and stepped into the corridor, 
greeted by the first of the burn victims, 
nile woman, near to eighty as best he could 




























disposable penicillin, suture 





veh paria a gesture. 
ym. No relatives?" 


ones did not say it, he saw it. If they saic 


“None so far." 
“Put her in the back room. Tell F shes 
“How did it happen?” the doċtor asked. 
“A dry cleaners was fire-bombed. T 
moved to her rooming house,” said his wike ae 
out of linens.” m 
“Send Elizabeth Anne for our own." 
“I have," she said. - 
*Try the hospital again. I forgot a 
linens,” the doctor said. “If you can get t 
see about something for burns.” : 
Father Ned appeared. “Dead?” the priest 
The doctor nodded. “F or the time bein; 
use the very back room.” ^ 
"Yes," the priest replied. He lifted the 
body tenderly in his short, sturdy arms. | 
arose in the hallway. ‘‘They shooten! The 
kill us all? | 
The next case was also a burn. A chil 
a man. Another child. An old woman. 
sixteen-ycar-old girl with head wounds, gu 
*"The circuits are all busy,” said his wife. * a 
ing works. I can’t get the operator.” | 
*Never mind," said the doctor. 
doesn't matter anyhow.” 
“This one?” BS 
“Dying,” said the doctor. “Move her into 
hallway. Ask Father Ned if he can fing out M 
she 1s.” : 
The doctor moved as though stepping - in 
dream, doing right and left those things he w 
never have dared attempt in the years of a life 
normal practice. It came to him from time t 
as the minutes fled beneath his methodical fi 
as his back vii to ache and his own Rc 






















































“It prob D 


own hic any of them, decide after ^ 
tor ed e could xm peel 


the deanai quiet, in e. S deaths, + t 
tude and silence into which his consci 
the urge, dent, and burden. of sheer cor 
had eventually been pushed. a 

Motherfucken Uncle Tom. Even when » 


not hear it or mind it. My people, hi 
The idea sickened him a little. _ p 
“Has it moved this way?” he asked on 
“It has come this way twice and h 
said the priest. *My own house has bu 
“Pm very, very s the doctor re ] 
girl? The head ui E t 


qu 


E believe i it ds " going to come back this way. 
believe itis dum ida s jp 


seeing s 
walking ones down to the church? 
stay here if they can walk." 
My home, my family, my clinic, my practice 
and I built it all for this, he thought. Christ hav. 
mercy. For this. 


A NIGHT IN THE ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM 


BY MARGARET ATWOOD 


‘Who locked me and further, confronting me 

| E with a skeleton child, preserved 

into this crazed man-made in the desert air, curled 

stone brain beside a clay pot and a few beads. 
where the weathered 

-totem pole jabs a blunt 


finger at the byzantine I say I am far 


OU NE enough, sto chere please 
mosaic dome a POP PS P 
no more 


‘Under that ornate 


but the perverse museum, corridor - 


by corridor, an idiot 
voice jogged by a pushed __ 
button, repeats its memories. 


and I am dragged to the mind's 
dead end, the roar of the ee E 
'ard, I am lost 

among the. mastodons 


E e to p 
points in the stellar 





BOOKS and MEN 


by LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


b OTHER book about Byton! !" began the Author's 


— Note of one of the best writers on him, Peter Quen- 


nell, in 1935, “What need is there for another 
l biography of Byron?” began the preface of the 
definitive biography by: Leslie Marchand in 1957. 
The comments, if relevant, are yet largely rhetorical, 
hi ugh the literature on the subject is conspicu- 
great, its lure is understandably greater, for 

as ela as lor koa n the int 


8 “the young Hena at t Cambridge, pu 
dant in Greece — than the figures who 

€ or another were e seated at the family 
-Not least on them — on Byron’s 
sister, wife — might be bestowed 

thew Arnold applied to the 

sical Greek drama: “What a 


yet another book having to 


Ae killed NE in ducis; 
of the table setting at dinner 
trained crickets run races o 
Byron and Augusta's 
Foulweather Jack 
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For the first time in history, there 
are more jobs than people. Today, any- 
body with a degree can get a job... 
earn a living. But for most people, just a 
job isn’t enough. They want to be able 
to choose what they do and how they 
do it. They want their work to bring 
satisfaction as well as salary. And for 
many, this is difficult to achieve. 

Until now, precious little choice has 
been available. People resigned them- 
selves to whatever jobs they could get 
just to keep bread on the table. 

Take Your Choice 

Now the situation is reversed. People 
can now choose almost without limit. 
But no one tells them what to choose, 
what questions to ask, what commit- 
ments to make and which ones not to 
make. But CAREERS TopDay has changed 
all that. 

CAREERS Topay is a bold, new acti- 
vist magazine for people who care about 
what they do. It tells you how to start 
from where you are to get to where you 
want to go... on campus... in busi- 
ness...in education... in government. 
Whatever you do, you'll find that 
CAREERS TODAY is a valuable guide to a 

" world where work is more than a four- 
letter word. So take advantage of this 
offer now: a 1-year charter subscription 
for just $5—half the regular $10 price. 

In the first issue of CAREERS TODAY, 


Don't miss these current and forthcoming arti- 
cles in Careers Today. 


The White Collar Blues 
Black Power Business 
Gracefully Unemployed 
The Credit Card Fiasco 
Marriage as a Cop-Out. 
Bankers Without Vests 
Graduate School Ghettos 
The Beatles in Business 
Corporate Kindergartens 
National Student Survey 
niversity Conglomerates 
ke-Management Finks 
The Ecstasy of Technology 
Big Money, Big Risks 
Universities Without Walls 


Wasted Women 
Computer Job-Dating 
The Lonely Engineer 
Sex in Marketing 
Salary Traps 
Recruit vs. Recruiter 
People Brokers 
Water Cooler Sex 
Up Up on the Pay 
The Resume Joke 
Your Own Way 
Non-Bank Banks 
Careers in 2001 
Over-30 Despair 
Mass Aristocracy 


So is Careers Today. 


nationally known management consult- 
ant Peter Drucker comments on career 
choice: “People worry because they 
think a career decision is like a marriage, 
to be broken only by failure or death. 
This just isn't so. You have to accept 
your uncertainties as normal." 
Stick It Out or Bug Out? 

CAREERS Topay is filled with infor- 
mation about the working world, the 
people in it, and those going into it. 
Its purpose is to help the student to 
choose... to help the employee to know 
when to stick it out, or bug out... to help 
the employer to understand...to help the 
parent to guide. 

In this authoritative new monthly 
magazine, you'll find out: 
m What to know about yourself before 
choosing a job 
m How universities fail to prepare stu- 
dents for the outside world 
w What to look for (and look out for) 
in an organization 
m How to do things your own way. 

CAREERS TODAY will have special- 
emphasis issues on opportunities in 
marketing... communications... engi- 
neering... Madison Avenue... business 
in the ghetto... medicine... Wall Street 
... electronic data processing . . . and 
many others. 

Laugh a Little 
Youw’re going to be turned on by the 


pem ae 





CAREERS TopDay format, too. It's full 
color from front to back. And the graph- 
ics are as bold and (often) unsettling as 
the editorial fare, which is laced with just 
enough humor and whimsy to keep 
everything in perspective. 

Both a mirror and megaphone, 
CAREERS Topay provides its readers with 
a better chance to view themselves in 
their working environment, and to sound 
their hopes and beliefs. The subject mat- 
ter is unique .. . not available from any 
other source. CAREERS TopaY is a highly 


. practical guide to the working world— 


whether you're 18 or 38. 

If you act now while the charter 
rolls are still! open, you can subscribe for 
a full year at half price — and save $5. 
That's half the regular price of $10. And 
it costs $1 a copy on the newsstand. 

Like all such offers, this one has to 
be limited. But there's no need to send 
money now; we'll be happy to bill you 
later. Just fill in the coupon or the 





1/2 Price Charter Offer 
Save $5.00 









attached postpaid reply 
card and drop it in the mail. 
Become a charter subscriber 
to CAREERS Topay. Today. 
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Everybody wants careers today. : 





CAREERS TODAY, Del Mar, California 92014 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


‘profligate father, married, following a scandalous 
affair with her, the wife of a future duke. . She died 
in giving Augusta birth; Mad Jack then married 
an heiress of the great Scottish Gordon connection, 


straightway squandered her fortune, and died,. 


three years after she gave birth to the poet, in 1791. 
The wastrel, fleshly heritage that Byron shared with 
Augusta droops beside his maternal one: the royally 
descended Gordons of Gight were for hundreds of 
years brutal and lawless lairds; bandits, marauders, 
and murderers; and if their blood generally cooled, 
it still raged in Byron’s mother and himself. 


Arsousra, brought up very comme il faut among 
her high-seated and well-off maternal relations, 


saw nothing of her four-years-younger half-brother | 


from his earliest days until she was sixteen. He, 
handsome but clubfooted, now sullen, now violent, 
was often at daggers drawn with his impoverished, 
embittered, vituperative mother—he dreaded, 
he said, the approach of the holidays at school 
more than most boys dreaded going back to it. 
For Augusta and her “Baby” Byron, their coming 
together proved remarkably successful: shy, both 
of them, they could both be tremendously playful, 
-~ mocking, high-spirited; and the precocious school- 
boy-lord and his socially polished sister, from this 
great affinity of temperament, were united by great 
affection. When, however, Byron precociously ran 
into debt and Augusta violated a confidence in 
trying to help him, he broke with her for something 
like two years. Though distressed by this, Augusta 
was deeply in love with her (and Byron’s) first 


cousin George Leigh — the.Byrons, among other ` 


things, were forever marrying their cousins. Leigh 
was a young man with no great expectations, even 
fewer talents, and expensive sporting tastes; but 
a rather distinguished father's influence got him 
made an equerry to the Prince of Wales, with the 
Prince throwing in the gift of a house, Six Mile 
Bottom, on the strength of which George and 
Augusta got married. Byron, it seems, did not 
even send: her his good wishes, but within a year 
they were again on friendly terms. Soon after, 
Byron càme of age, took his seat in the House of 
Lords, published his first book of any consequence, 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, and set forth, 
without bidding Augusta good-bye, on a two-year 
grand tour. : 
She, meanwhile, was having the first two of her 
seven children while her “exquisite piece of help- 
lessness? husband was piling up debts. Soon after 
Byron’s return to England in 1811 his mother died, 
and -Augusta’s letter of condolence set in motion 
a lively correspondence. By the next spring Byron, 
with the publication of Childe Harold, had become 


98 


' Were those hours . 


the London lion of the hour, pelted with attentions, 
besieged . by hostesses, and though he had sent 
Augusta an affectionately inscribed copy of the 
book, she ‘“‘receded into the background." Very 


. much in the foreground was Lady Caroline Lamb, 


the wife of Queen Victoria's future Lord Melbourne, 
who with her temper fits and histrionics, her bran- 
dishing of scissors and knives and her burning of 
Byron in effigy, constituted the most volcanic and 
public of his love affairs. It was not till June, 1813, 
four years after they had last met, that Augusta and 
Byron came together during a visit of hers to Lon- 
don. 'Their similar likes and dislikes, their talent 
for mimicry, and their love of laughter united them 
when alone or at parties. When Augusta went back 
to Six Mile Bottom, Byron followed her there, and 
then to Cambridgeshire, and early in August she . 
was once more ir London. Just when their high 
spirits boiled up into perhaps the most talked of 
incestuous liaison of modern times is not known, 
but already in August Byron was dropping in- 
criminating innuendos into his letters. If legally 
the incest must go forever unproved, in every other 
way it seems irrefutable, not just from all the re- 
ported *'confessions" of both parties, but from how 


constantly Byron alluded to it in his talk, his. prose, 


his poetry. Never were there greater proofs of the 
creative artist's egoistic need to decant — and pour 
out — his experiences. “All convulsions,’ Byron 
once wrote to Tom Moore, **end with me in rhyme." 
In prose he wrote to others pretty much as he does 
here to Augusta herself, that he was ‘utterly in- 
capable of real love for any other human being . 
— for what could they be to me after you?" And 
soon enough he turned to rhyme: 

I speak not, I trace not, I breathe not thy name, 

There is grief in the sound, there is guilt in the fame... 
Too brief for our passion, too long for our peace 

. . Can their joy or their bitterness cease? 
We repent, we abjure, we will break from our chain, 

We will part, we will fly to — unite it again! 

As for Byron and Augusta themselves, what might 
seem their natural emotions are to some degree re- 
versed. We might suppose that, however respon- 
sive, Augusta felt hers to be a quite sinful role; or, 
born of her love for Byron, a partly sacrificial one; 
but, certainly at the time, she seems to have taken 
it pretty much in stride. She was in fact an unre- 
flective, morally easygoing woman, one of those 
who “‘are often lovable," wrote Byron's grandson 
long after, but **vague about facts, unconscious of 
duties, impulsive in conduct." On the other hand 
Byron, whom we might suppose a nonchalant 
connoisseur of the more unsanctified lusts, may very 
well, as Peter Quennell suggests, have responded 
less to a hedonist temptation than to a Calvinist 
heritage, been allured (beyond. Augusta's attrac- 


, tions) by the very sense of sin; the hellfire which 


should have appalled him being what actually most 
appealed. 

In April, 1814, Augusta gave birth to a daughter, 
Medora, whom Byron, by several accounts, claimed 
as his. That summer he went with Augusta and her 
children to the seaside, but by now the idea of 
marriage he had been flirting with had taken firmer 
shape, and Augusta was indeed urging marriage 
as *the only chance of redemption for two persons." 
She disapproved, however, of his choice of Anna- 
bella Milbanke, an earnest, literal-minded blue- 
stocking whom, even during the engagement, 
Byron himself had grave doubts about. By then, 
however, Augusta had turned double advocate in 
their cause; and though the best man said of the 
wedding that “never was lover less in haste," it 
took place on schedule. During the honeymoon 
Byron had devoted moments, but oftener, when not 
taunting his bride, he was tormenting her. After 
the wedding dinner, he asked her “with every ap- 
pearance of aversion" whether she meant to sleep 
in the same bed with him; on the wedding night he 
woke up, encountered the reddish light of a taper, 
and woke Aer up shouting that he was in hell. 
Thereafter he ranted and raged, talked of a “terrible 
secret’? and an ' (abnormal, unforgivable sin," 
promised Annabella to be unfaithful, and glowingly 
mapped out their future: “I will live with you, if 
I can, until I have got an heir." Two months later, 
when what Byron called the “treacle moon" was 
over, he and Annabella visited Augusta, and new 
taunts and torments were introduced. After dinner 
Byron would advise his wife to go to bed, saying 
"We don't want you, my charmer"; or he would 
say to her, “Now I have her, you will find I can do 
without you — in all ways." Other evenings he 
would lie on a sofa, having Augusta and Annabella 
kiss him by turns, and indicate a distinct preference 
for Augusta. “You know,” he said, pointing in the 
presence of both women to Medora, *that.is my 
child.” What with trying to stop Byron and solace 
his wife, Augusta became’ exhausted, and Anna- 
bella saw that she wanted them to leave. 

At about the same time Augusta was appointed a 
lady-in-waiting to Queen Charlotte, a sort of com- 
pensation for George Leigh's having just been 
sacked by the Prince Regent. On getting to Lon- 
don, Áugusta stayed for two months, not in her 
rooms at St. James's Palace but with the debt- 
soaked Byrons who were soon to have bailiffs living 
in the house. Though Annabella was by now ap- 
parently very suspicious of Augusta's relations with 
Byron, the two women were living on the friend- 


Mr. Kronenberger began his professional career as an 
edilor and went on lo serve as a drama. critie, lecturer, 
anthologist, novelist, and lilerary connoisseur. 
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liest and most affectionate terms. Byron, on the 
other hand, had become so uncontrollable, insult- 
ing, and blatantly unfaithful that those about him 
thought he was going mad. In December, 1815, 
Annabella gave birth to a daughter, Ada, but this 
changed nothing; indeed, with Augusta once again 
in the house matters got worse, and in January 
Annabella went with her child on a visit to her 
parents, She never, as it turned out, saw her hus- 
band again. 

What ensued, much helped along by Annabella’s 
outraged parents, transformed with growing hos- 
tility a kind of desperate change-of-air visit into a 
legal separation and a roaring scandal. The legal 
grounds for the separation, however, were not 


Byron’s relations with Augusta but his “brutally _ 


indecent conduct and language" to his wife. To 


be sure, Annabella, though by now convinced of : 
it, could not charge incest for lack of eyewitness : 


evidence — though in view of everything else, 
one could not be much surprised if there had been. 


And Annabella did decidedly change her very | 


grateful and affectionate attitude toward Augusta, 


creating for the future a peculiarly barbed situa- : 
tion. Henceforth Byron, who, tarred with scandal, . 
now sailed for Italy and never saw either woman, ` 


or England, again, plays in the story only absentee 
and epistolary roles, or takes to versified revenges. 


Thus Annabella was to appear in Don Juan as : 


Dona Inez: 


Inez call'd some druggists and physicians 
And tried to prove her loving lord was mad, 
But as he had some lucid intermissions 

She next decided he was only bad; 

Yet when they asked her for her depositions 
No sort of explanation could be had. 


Henceforth Annabella, humiliated in love — 


she had cared tremendously for Byron — became . 


dedicated to a sense of duty. She felt that Augusta, 


whom she refused to see but continued to write to, ~ 
should not only repent herself but lead Byron to ; 
repentance. For Augusta, blackened by a great : 
mass of insinuations, buried under a mountain of ».¥ 
domestic debts, and fearful that the Queen would ~ 


send her packing, it was imperative to remain in^ 
Annabella's good books if she was to keep any“ 
place in good society. For Augusta, accordingly, 


the wages of sin was deference. She kowtowed to 


Annabella, she consulted her, she dutifully sent. 
Byron a prayer book for his sins, she regularly 
sent Annabella Byron's letters for her injunctions — 
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("they are absolute love letters? the jealousy- ^ 
pricked wife declared). In time the two women . 
came together again, and Augusta, according to ` 


Annabella, confessed to having slept with Byron ; 


before his marriage but not after. The gritty story 
of the two — Augusta befuddled, hard up, and 
hypocritically compliant on the sinners’ bench; 
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~ The Atlantic Monthly 


Annabella in: the pulpit, rich, rectitudinous, emo- 


tionally self-barricaded — dragged on long past 


Byron's death in 1824, until all communication 
was broken off. But just before Augusta's death in 
1852, an ill-starred, weirdly Victorian meeting was 
arranged 'at a hotel, Annabella bringing with her a 
sanctimonious clergyman; later, and what was 
even more Victorian, an agitated Annabella be- 
sought Augusta’s daughter Emily to whisper ineo 
her dying mother’s ear “two words from me? 
“Dearest Augusta." 

But Augusta's later life was less soppily Victorian 
than bedraggedly Byronesque. In particular, 


Medora was seduced at fourteen and had a child . 


by her sister Georgiana’s “‘worthless” husband (he 


too a cousin); part of Augusta’s idea of setting 


things to rights was that Medora ought to be “‘con- 


firmed at Easter.” Although Medora refused and 


went back to the ménage à trois, two years later she 
did break it up and enter a convent, only to dis- 
cover she had again become pregnant, be turned 
out, and lead a sordid, panhandling, mad-gypsy 


. existence, filled with /rancor toward her mother, 


till she died at thirty-five. Indeed, except Emily, 
all Augusta's children proved of little or no account. 


M. GuNN's is not surprisingly the first book 
"wholly devoted? to Augusta, since she really 
cannot qualify as a book-length heroine. The book 
does, however, by detaching its story from the pro- 


cession of dramas in Byron’s life, give it greater 


continuity and cohesiveness; it also extends the 
Augusta-Annabella relationship, as biographies of 


. Byron do not, straight on to the end. Even so, 


even with Augusta sympathetically spotlighted and 
stage-managed by Mr. Gunn, she is in every sense 
the weak sister of the story, a trifle faint and blurred 
when seen in isolation and quickly upstaged when 
sharing the limelight. Byron has the best speeches 
and the worst tantrums, all the bravo'd entrances 
and blackguard exits; Lady Byron holds all the 
trump cards— the At Home card, the prayer 
book, the checkbook — and, far from seeming 


© faint, has the distinctness of India ink. Against 
. such demonic wrongdoing and ramrod virtue, 
A Augusta’s floppy emotions, 
*^ amoral disarray much more suggest the untidy 


frazzled wits, and 


than the unhallowed. 
Mr. Gunn is too hard on Annabella, but it is 


. not difficult to be. She had every right to feel ill 
. treated — if glaringly wrong for Byron, she was 


yet harshly wronged by him — and she had every 
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claim to a rather superior woman's role. What she 
did in return was less to be implacable or vindictive 
than simply to muff her role, to strip something so 
painful of almost all sympathetic appeal. At the 
time of the separation much, besides Byron's mis- 
behavior, can be said in her behalf: she was very 
young, her parents were very insistent, and she 
fcared that if Byron's hands were not legally tied, 
he might gain custody of their child. But early and 
late, despite his tender moments, she riled and 
alienated him: his valet, acquainted with all By- 
ron's women, remarked: “I never yet knew a lady 
that could not manage my Lord except my Lady." 
So flagrantly sinned against, she — and her cause 
— might have been improved by a little sinning, 
or at any rate some home-style melodramatics. . 
Instead she turned toploftily moral She had in 
addition a gift — unhappily a very priggish gift — 
of phrase: speaking of the brilliant Holland House 
parties, she confessed to only a limited taste for “the 
Varnish of Vice"; and late in life, admonishing Au- 
gusta for her treatment of Medora, smote the sinning 
mother with “I would save you, if it be not too late, 
from adding the guilt of her death to that of her 
birth.” Taken together, the two women accentuate 
each other’s failings, till Annabella seems made 
wholly of flint, and Augusta of custard. What most 
harmed Annabella would today be termed her 
public image. 

Set against Byron’s romantic image, Byron’s 
panache, Byron’s achievement, she was to fare 
even worse. During many years she confided her 

"secret," she presented her case, to a number of 
people, among them a crusadingly sympathetic 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. When, after Annabella's 
death, none of her family came forth to *vindi- 
cate". her, Mrs. Stowe eventually took over, pub- 
lishing an article, based on Annabella’s by now 
slightly blurred confidences, in the September, 
1869, Atlantic Monthly and the English Macmillan’s © 
Magazine. It was not well received. Beyond in- 
accuracies small and large, Mrs. Stowe brought 
forth, in euphemisms but without a shred of evi- 
dence, the matter of incest and proceeded to de- 
nounce Byron while all but deifying his wife. To 
charge with incest, however genteelly, the great 
poet and romantic hero who had died fighting for 
Greek independence was to incense a vast horde of 
readers and make Lady Byron the excoriated viper 
of a scandal-in-reverse. Which proved greater, her 
loss of reputation or the A//antic's of readership, is a 
nice sum to work out; in any case; of the Atlantics 
50,000 subscribers in 1869, 15,000 straightway 
contrived a separation of their own. 
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But this time we will also take a look à 
some unique attempts at solutions— ir 


entitled "Cities Have No Limits.” 


A TV Special which Dwight Newton of 
the San Francisco Examiner called, 


Boston and other cities —and how thei 


„frankly, scary as hell!" 


it 


hopes for the future relate to all our citie: 


It promises to be a worthy sequel to c 
TV special the New York Times ac 


claimed as, '.. 


So where do we go from here? Is there 
nohope? Only frustration, half-measures 


and eventual chaos? 


.one of the new season's 


most thoughtful and constructive contr 


On December 30, the Bell System 
brings you the next segment of “White 


butions...an appeal to reason while 


there is still time to reason." 


Paper: The Ordeal of the American City.” 


Monday evening, December 30, or 
NBC-TV. Narrated by Frank McGee. Ir 


color. 


It starts where the first show left off: 
with a look at what modern, urban, tech- 


nological America has done to the ori- 


unsophisti- 


ginal city of colonial, rural, 
cated America — Boston. 
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"The individual who pollutes the air 
Nith his factory and the ghetto kid who 


wreaks store windows both represent 
he same thing. They don't care about 
»ach other—or what they do to each 


xther." 


On this pessimistic note — that most of 
sur urban problems are due to a com- 


sete breakdown in our "sense of com- 


nunity" — Daniel P. Moynihan brought to 
a close a recent Bell System TV Special 






by Herbert Kupferberg 


lhere is a biblical scene by Hier- 
mymus Bosch known simply as 
"lood. Bosch chose to paint the 
noment of triumph: Noah’s ark safe 
yn the mountaintop, encircled by a 
wooping halo of birds. The animals 
ire disembarking two by two. The 
rerdict is in: life will go on; and 
3osch has done strict duty to a noble 
cgend of resurrection, of rebirth. 
But all this is in the upper third 
X the painting — remote, slightly 
inreal, like a pretty myth superim- 
yosed on actuality. One’s eye is 
jlrawn obsessively to the lower 
‘caches of Ararat. Here on bleak, 
invegetated slopes lie the victims 
of the flood — the rotting bodies of 
nen and animals indiscriminately 
1eaped together, transfixed in death 
agony. It is toward these corpses — 
coward this destiny — that Noah’s 
jand-eyed, unsuspecting animals 
ire filing. 

Bosch's magnificently perverse 
view of death in life — or rather, 
of death as the supreme truth of life 
— may bring one as close as one can 
come to.the desperate -end-game 
theme of Castle to Castle, published 
n France in 1957. For this is the 
1ext to last novel of a flailing man — 
Céline died in 1961 — whose sput- 
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Fanatic of Disaster 
‘by Melvin Maddocks 


ter-and-choke prose (me and my 
three dots”) seems peculiarly ap- 
propriate to his revulsion not only 
from the particular world he lived 
in but from the very processes of 
life itself. ' 
Céline is Bosch minus the hope 
of heaven, or even. the dread of hell 
—a furious skeptic backed up 


Castle to Castle 
by Louis-Ferdinand Céline 


translated by Ralph Manheim 
(Delacorte, $6.95; a Seymour 
Lawrence book) 





against an utterly meaningless apoc- 
alypse. Slaughterhouse, sewer, can- 
cer ward — no metaphor can over- 
state the outrage and contempt he 
feels for the terms of existence. 

He is what the Rumanian philoso- 
pher E. M. Cioran calls a “fanatic 
of disaster" with a “dream of ex- 
celling, if only in chaos.” How he 
hates what Dostoevsky’s monologist 
in Notes From the Underground hated 
before him: “the good and the beau- 
tiful.” He can barely tolerate even 


as mirage that upper third of Bosch’s ` 


painting. But he finally manages to 


allow. for it in Castle to Castle, though 


strictly in the Céline manner: im- 
passioned sarcasm. | 
. Céline’s ark, so to speak, his de- 
lusive refuge from the flood, is the 
Hohenzollern castle of Siegmaringen 
-in the Black Forest. For Céline, its 
romantic facade (What a pictur- 
esque spot! , . . you'd think you 
were at an operetta”) is as ghastly a 
decoy as the rainbow over Ararat 
was for Bosch. The castle itself look: 
like a wedding cake (“Take a bite 
. stucco, bric-a-brac, ginger- 
bread in every style . . . unbeliev- 
able . . . super-Hollywood . . . al 
phony"). Like Bosch, Céline point: 
relentlessly downward: ''The rea 
thing was underneath . . . in thi 
muck, in the sand, in the rock . . 
fourteen centuries of dungeons . . 
the slain, hanged, strangled, anc 
mummified . . . the skeletons.” 
As if to keep Gothic horror in the 
present tense, Céline brings onto hi: 
mock Graustarkian stage a fresl 
cast of victims. It is near the end o 
World War II in Europe, the au 
tumn of 1944. To Siegmaringen — 
Disneyland as a museum of horror 
— comes Céline himself, joining i 
exile over 1100 other collaborators 
including Pétain and Laval, mos 
of whom fled France after the col 


lapse of Vichy. The deposed, the 
bombed-out, the mad, the hungry, 
the diseased — the frantic losers — 
gather here to wait out defeat in 
a Wagnerian setting. To these 
*derelicts of Europe" Céline directs 
himself in his lifelong dual role as 
healing physician and excoriating 
satirist. 

As usual, he has no real plot. 
He arranges his book as a series of 
tableaus. The paranoiacs rave and 
posture at the top. The merely 
feebleminded and scrofulous huddle 
on putrid staircases below. Céline 
really goes to. work on the crowd 
scenes. Toilets overflow, joyless or- 
gies are conducted — the canvas is 
crammed with the brutalized, the 
degraded, and the obscene. One 
waits for God's hand to strike. But, 
of course, for the mercies of destruc- 
tion — the neat, on-the-button thun- 
derbolt from heaven — the modern 
novelist is forced to substitute the 
sloppy anticlimaxes, the slow bore of 
self-destruction. 

If painstakingly detailed, slow- 
motion decay were all there was to 
Castle to Castle, one would have to 
read it as a document of malediction, 
rewarding chiefly to the specialist 
and the psychopath. Wincing 
through a Céline novel can seem, at 
times, like lip-reading every last 
word of the graffiti in a very large 
men’s room. Can any form of 
logorrhea be harder to endure than 
Céline’s monologues at their most 
pathological? How they do crank 
on — his whines about his neglect 
as a writer ("Ive got fifty Nobel 
prizes coming to me"); his repeated 
recitations of his 75 percent dis- 
ability for wounds in World War I, 
chanted by rote like a beggar with 
a tin cup; his unconvincing martyr 
mumblings about being unfairly per- 
secuted for anti-Semitism and pro- 
Nazism — usually followed in un- 
fortunate juxtaposition by his end- 
less, ritualistic cursings of those he 
hates: publishers, the “jackal press," 
Paris motorists, Mauriac, Picasso, 
Malraux, Eleanor Roosevelt, and 
the Archbishop of Paris. 

Yet Céline zs worth reading. He 
is worth reading precisely because 
he is wrong about life and about 
himself: neither is as bad as he makes 
out, and some part of Céline — 
' deeper than the pretty Disney castle, 
but deeper than the muck be- 
“neath it too — implicitly acknowl- 
edges this. "There is an almost 
involuntary gusto to Céline: it 


]$'against his principles to laugh, 


but he can't help himself. His two 


masterpieces, Journey to the End of the 
Night and Death on the Installment 
Plan, have an energy, an irrepressi- 
bility, that denies in the act his offi- 
cial fatalism. As a functioning artist, 
he is a backslider who cannot live 
down to his pessimistic creed. 

Castle to Castle does not compare 
with the best of Céline. On too many 
pages, the enfant terrible has become 
a dyspeptic old man, gumming in- 
sults and scratching compulsively 
at his scabs. Yet even in this late, 
fatigued work there are marvelous 
set pieces, still full of the Céline 
flair. The ancient Princess Hermelie 
of Hohenzollern and her lady-in- 
waiting. suddenly emerge from the 
catacombs beneath the castle, two 
blinking witches with pink parasols 
— aspellbinder of a scene. A funeral 
party travels to Berlin in the dead of 
winter in old Kaiser Wilhelm's lux- 
urious but unheated train. To keep 
from freezing, the mourners pull 
down the brocaded drapes and tear 
up the Oriental rugs, wrapping 
themselves in the priceless rags like 
Indians after a wagon raid. What 
one would give to see the movie! 

For doomsday victims, how self- 
contradicting — how alive — Céline 
characters seem. What characters in 
life-affirming novels breathe half 
as vigorously, for instance, as Aisha 
von Raumnitz? Lebanese wife of the 
commissioner of the Castle Guard, 
Aisha stalks the corridors in red 
boots, two giant mastiffs at her heels, 
yellow whip at the ready. She is, 
of course, merely a Céline eccentric 
as opposed to a bona fide Céline 
madman. But even his madmen 
have an exuberance to their obses- 
sions, like the French collaborator 
who talks of inventing a “‘stupendous 
moral bomb . . . abomb of concen- 
tration! of faith," and the German 
official who listens to him, not so 
much because he wants to win the 
war but because he dreams of at 
least getting back to Paris to erect a 
giant bronze statue of Charlemagne 
on the Place de la Défense. 

What one worries about is that 
Céline will be — damning word! — 
“revived”; that he will be honored 
— what a fate!—for being the 
father of black humor. He really 
ought not to be praised for the 
reasons for which he monotonously 
praised himself. Rather too glibly 
he prattled the credo that only in 
his sickness does man become inter- 


( Advertisement) 
January Report on 
Atlantic 


Monthly 
Press books 





Knowing there’s not much money 
in it, serious book editors still vex them- 
selves endlessly over what poetry 
to publish. Some of our most affluent 
publishing houses solve this problem 
by not publishing any poetry at all, 
but nothing enlarges the spirit of a 
publishing house more than launching 


.a few books in disregard of the profit 


motive. 


A small list like ours can only 
carry one or two books of poetry a 
year, and for that reason we lose a 
lot of sleep in choosing them. THE 
ANIMALS IN THAT COUNTRY, 
by the young Canadian poet Mar- 
garet Atwood, is our first book of 
poetry for 1969. Those who follow 
the art have been increasingly aware 
of a powerful renaissance in Canadian 
poetry during the last decade, and 
Miss Atwood can be counted among 
the foremost talents of a remarkable 
generation. 


Although she is only 29, this is 
her second book of poems; her first 
won the Canadian. Governor Gen- 
eral’s award for Poetry in 1967. 
Daryl Hine has said, '"T'here is no one 
I know of writing in English like 
Margaret Atwood. I like her poems 
more than I can say." They engage 
the reader in strange transformations 
of the self. In their wit as well as their 
mystery they search very deep. 


THE ANIMALS IN 
THAT COUNTRY 


Poems by Margaret Atwood 
Cloth $4.75 Paper $1.95 


at.your bookstore 
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: ; esting — that the artist is, in fact, 


E i 


. awful truth. 


-our acutely ill and therefore accurate 
' spokesman, telling the rest of us the 
*[ need the fever to 


boil me up," he writes in Castle to 


: ; Castle. 


*Over 102? you see every- 
^thing." War and illness, he argued 


* earlier, produce the only “true in- 


2 sights.” 


One suffers “the greatest 


;pain possible" in order “to become 
< oneself? And so on. Céline, it is 
“to be feared, was rather self-con- 
^ sciously a Nietzsche man. 


The nihilist — particularly the au- 


z dience-baiter, the insult-comedian, 


“the provocateur — has 


become a 


" popular literary fashion. For the 


. moment, the public has accepted 
- Céline’s naive equation: The more 
— horror you can see, the more honest 


.you are being. Worse, as Lionel 


Trilling has indicated, readers are 
< now “entertained by moral horror 
& storles," resulting in what he calls 


-^ 


[EI MM 


= “the legitimization of the subver- 
Sive." 
assigned Kafka, Joyce; Mann, pos- 
_sibly even Céline: 


He writes of his students, 


“I asked them 
.to look into the Abyss, and both 
'dutifuly and gladly, they have 
.looked into the Abyss" — middle- 
-class dilettantes of brinkmanship, 
hooked on moral vertigo. 

One owes more respect to Céline 


‘than he showed to himself. Especial- 
ly toward the end, he cheapened his 


i genuine vision of horror into a pro- 
“fessional rant. It is up to the reader 
^to be more scrupulous with his 
peresponses — to refuse as audience to 


+ play horror for kicks or for conspic- 
“uous display of sophistication. Hor- 
` deserves, at the least, a little 


"awe. Whatever else it is, horror 


um should not be chic. 


The Géline reader has the further 


-obligation of reading Céline more 
* accurately than he read himself. 


* Henry James claimed that, just by 


the virtue of existing, art represents 
; an impulse toward health. The 


st 
n 


«accusation — it practically becomes 
“that 


in Céline’s case—-is con- 


piri Nor is that gusto of his — 


"a natural preference for the vivid, 
^an inclination to laugh when hurt — 
he only evidence. Underground 


; beneath the underground, there is 


*a repressed, 


stunted tenderness to 


+ Céline — the dirty little secret of 
. the antiromantic. It is always there 
. for animals, sometimes for old peo- 


ple, occasionally for women. 
Rather revealingly, Céline is fas- 


. cinated by dance: he compares both 
. life and novel writing to it. Dance 


0 0t A A 


metaphors thread through his books, 
and Castle to Castle — a danse macabre 
most of the way — ends with a 
pirouette by one of Céline's most 
charming bit players, who has it in 
her favor that she is old as well as a 
woman. Madame Armandine is 


a little nervous , , . in fact she's 
definitely cracked . . . but she’s got 
a kind of youthful vigor for seventy- 
twol.... and even a certain co- 
quetry , . . that plaid skirt, for in- 
stance . . . pleated! and the blue on 
her eyebrows and eyelashes! . .. 
and her raincoat, more blue! . . , 
and the color of her eyes . . . china- 
blue ... . and makeup on her cheeks 

. pastel pink! . . . you've got the 
picture? . . . and smiling like a doll 
. «4 pert and comely . . . she only 
stops smiling long enough for her little 
spells of hee-hee! . . . sadness isn't 
in her line! 


Madame Armandine has just had 
an operation for breast cancer — the 
doctors wanted to cut both breasts — 
but she is one of life’s winners, and 
she knows it: 


“They couldn't get over itin Versailles 
the way I mended! quickér than the 
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young chickens! only a week! in one 
week, I was all healed up! they could- 
n't get over it! hee! hee! look, you can 
see for yourself! . . . and Madame 
can look too! your wife! , . . they 
say she's a dancer! look!" 

She gets up off the bench, she goes 
out into the middle of the lawn... 
she lifts up her skirts . . . hoopla! 
... and her petticoats! , . . and 
she bends back! she does a complete 
backbend! as supple as can be! ... 
and up goes one leg, straight as a die! 
. » like the Eiffel Tower! ... 


At that moment, she has made it, 
no matter what happens afterward. 
And so the novel— one of the 
blackest-of-the-black Céline wrote 
— ends with a small legend of 
rebirth for that upper third of the 
picture. 

If one concludes by emphasizing 
the rose rather than the noir in Céline, 
it is not only because, as inverted 
Pollyannas, we usually play it safe 
by looking at life through black- 
colored glasses; it is also because we 
tend to forget that art, including 
Céline’s, depends for its very life 
upon the tension between the two 
never quite being resolved. 


Deprived of Liberty 
by C. Michael Curtis 


What is most apparent about our 
penal system is that it doesn’t work. 
Neither our criminal procedures nor 
our prisons have reduced crime in 
any significant measure. And there 
is little in the system, from arrest 
to imprisonment, that has any long- 
term utility in the discouragement 
of criminal behavior. What is less 
apparent about our penal system, 
says Karl Menninger, is that it falls 
well short of making any practical 
distinction between “criminals”? and 
noncriminals. Our prisons are full 
of men who are stupid, or careless; 
men who have acted out of extreme 
emotional distress; men so disori- 
ented they cannot distinguish be- 
tween socially acceptable or unac- 
ceptable acts. Most violators of the 
law, in the strictest sense, are rarely 
detected and seldom punished. And 
the difference between those in 
prison and those outside may be 
Jargely circumstantial. 

At best, prisons place physical 
obstacles between the outer world 
and a hardful of its declared enemies. 


At worst, as Dr. Menninger declares 
with some heat, they savagely dis- 
tort the lives of the men and women 
we commit to them. Far from en- 





couraging a belief in the values and 


expectations that sustain more or d 


less law-abiding citizens, he tells us, 
our penal system tends to reinforce 
the warped assumptions that bring 
men to prison in the first place. 


Prisoners are cut off from the possi- 
bility of normal sexual outlets; they 
are constantly threatened by homo- 
sexuality; they feel that they have 
been steamrollered by the police de- 
tectives and attorneys, cheated by 
their own lawyers, misunderstood by 
the judge, and let down by so-called 
friends, even by family. Already im- 
mature, they tend to regress to still 
earlier phases of development. 


The familiar reply to this sort of 


The Crime of Punishment 
by Karl Menninger, M.D. 
(Viking, $8.95) 


Prison Within Society 
Edited by Lawrence Hazelrigg 


(Doubleday, $7.95) 


Casebook of a Crime 
Psychiatrist 
by James A. Brussel, M.D. 
(Bernard Geis, $5.95) 





argument is that we have other, 
more easily managed institutions for 
the training .of good citizenship — 
the public schools, churches, com- 
munity organizations, and so on. 
And that criminals have forfeited, 
at least temporarily, their right to 
share in the familiar advantages of 
these agencies. 

And it is at this point that Men- 
ninger’s argument takes a provoca- 
tive new turn. We are too quick to 
distinguish between the *'criminal" 
and the good citizen, he argues, in 
part because we need the assurance 
of our own virtuousness, and in part 
because we thrive on the controlled 
violence a penal system makes pos- 
sible. “The great secret, the deeply 
buried mystery of the apparent pub- 
lic apathy to crime and to proposals 
for better controlling crime, lies in 
the persistent, intrusive wish for 
vengeance." 

It is the cost and callousness of 
this thrust for vengeance, the wish 
to punish those we call criminal, that 
is the preoccupying theme of this 

angry book. And as an approach 
^to an understanding of what our 
penal system is, and might be, it is 
too important to ignore. Dr. Men- 
ninger does not suggest that we dis- 
regard — in the spirit of Al Capp’s 


; 
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cartoon tirades against **understand- 
ing” in law enforcement — either 
criminal acts or the need to respond 
to them directly and forcefully. 
“The abolition of punishment does 
not mean the omission or curtail- 
ment of penalties; quite the con- 
trary. Penalties should be greater 
and surer and quicker in coming. I 
favor stricter penalties for many of- 
fenses, and more swift and certain 
assessment of them.” ‘The element 
of punishment, Menninger goes on 
to say, “is an adventitious and in- 
defensible additional penalty; it cor- 
rupts the legal principle of quid pro 
quo with a ‘moral’ surcharge." 

At the heart of Menninger’s at- 
titude toward the public treatment 
of criminals is the assumption that 
criminal acts are rooted in emotional 
distress — ‘the spasms and struggles 
and convulsions of a submarginal 
human being trying to make it in 
our complex society with inadequate 
equipment and inadequate prepara- 
tion.” 

And where there is emotional dis- 
tress, it follows that there is psy- 
chiatric remedy, a proposition that 
is faithful to the most progressive 
strains of Western humanism, but 
enormously complicated, and ex- 
pensive, when applied to the business 
of transforming social deviates into 


reliable and productive human be- 


ings. Dr. Menninger makes no ef- 
fort to explore the problem in detail, 
and his book is both artlessly written 
and quite arbitrarily constructed. 

The value of his indictment of 
traditional American penology lies 
in the polemical insistence of its 
governing thesis. It is an argument 
that, for all its careless lumping 
together of legal strictures, police 
procedures, political indifference, 
and public apathy, deserves to be 
considered by anyone who pretends 
to an interest in the universal poten- 
tial— and elementary rights — of 
his fellow citizens. 


T wo other recent books that neatly 
counterpoint the thrust of Men- 
ninger’s polemic are Prison Within 
Society, a reader in penology edited 
by Lawrence Hazelrigg; and Case- 
book of a Crime Psychiatrist, a mildly 
sensational and largely trivial mem- 
oir by a New York psychiatrist, who 
nonetheless offers a number of fas- 
cinating insights into the behavior 
of the “Boston Strangler”? and other 
murderous celebrities. 

The Hazelrigg reader is quite 





clearly for an academic audience, 
but it is a remarkable collection of 
essays culled from professional jour- 
nals that either directly or obliquely 
concern themselves with the social 
implications of prison society, Few 
of these essays have a trace of Dr. 
Menninger's polemical fire, but if 
they are less provocative they are a 
great deal more informative. As a 
professionally sophisticated package 
of what reliable data are available 
in a field that has not been very 
carefully examined by our more dili- 
gent social critics, it 1s timely, and 
for the moment, invaluable. 

Dr. Brussels book is quite smooth- 
ly written, in the breathless style of 
our successful crime reporters, and 
it tries, without marked success, to 
muffle the extraordinary ego of its 
author, who appears to have applied 
psychiatric techniques to the business 
of tracking down a number of no- 
torious criminals, including New 
Yorks “Mad Bomber," Boston’s 
“Strangler,” and others. 

If Dr. Brussel is unstinting in his 
own behalf, he is also lucid and per- 
suasive in his arm's length examina- 
tion of the psychiatric logic lurking 
just beneath the surface of criminal 
behavior. His explanation of the 
behavior of the Boston Strangler, 
both before and after Albert De 
Salvo was identified as a prime 
suspect in-the case, provides a useful 
illustration of the Menninger thesis, 
even as it underlines the hazards 
of the Menninger approach. 


The Writers 


Melvin Maddocks is the literary 
editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Œ. Michael Curtis is an editor of 
the Atlantic. 


Clarence Brown is a professor of 
Slavic languages and literature 
at Princeton University. 


Edward Weeks is former editor 
of the Atlantic. His most recent 
book is Fresh Waters (Atlantic— 
Little, Brown). 


J. P. O’Donnell is a free-lance 
writer living in West Berlin. 


Dan Wakefield’s latest book is 
Supernation at Peace and War. 


Herbert Kupferberg and Phoebe 
Adams are regular contributors. 


The Pushkin Boom 


by Clarence Brown 


This is the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of an essay on Pushkin that Edmund 
Wilson published in the Atlantic at 
a time (December, 1943) when one 
normaly began by saying that 
Pushkin was a Russian poet. The 
next year Vladimir Nabokov, who 
was not then so well known himself, 
brought out a little book of trans- 
lations called Three Russian Poets 
(New Directions) and opened the 
biographical note on Pushkin with 
a brisk paraleipsis: “It seems un- 
necessary to remind the reader that 
Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837) was 


Russia’s greatest poet but it may be, 


preferable not to take any chances.” 

Comparison between the forties 
and the present warms the heart 
of a Russianist, for Pushkin, if only 
by hearsay, has begun to take his 
place with Goethe and Dante, and 
it would appear that a small Pushkin 
industry has sprung up among the 
scholars. The latter results no doubt 
from the general boom in Russian 
studies, but the former must owe a 
good deal to Nabokov’s monumental 
edition of the central masterpiece, 
Eugene Onegin. Where do we stand 
now? 

The best of these books, happily 
and naturally, is the one that gives 
us most of Pushkin — his letters. 
His natural language was Russian 
poetry — so natural, in fact, that 
once you've learned to hear him it 
seems as if the Olympians them- 
selves must have spoken his Russian 
iambics — but it is customary to 
regard his prose as faintly stiff. Of 
his formal prose this may be oc- 
casionally true, but if it were said 
of his letters it would be prepos- 
terously wrong. We are much in 
the debt of J. T. Shaw for what is 
evidently a heroic accomplishment. 
He has translated with sensitivity 
and verve practically all the letters 
of one of the greatest epistolary 
artists who ever lived. I belong with- 
out apology to those who prefer the 
letters to the narrative prose — and 


_ on grounds of purely subjective hu- 


Y 


man interest. Pushkin himself is a 
more absorbing and delightful hu- 
man riddle than any character that 
he'ever imagined, since, after all, 


his greatest imaginings are convcyed 


in the form of Russian consonants 
and vowels: in the texture of his 
verse. And the letters transmit the 
man intact, if “intact? be taken to 
mean “‘with all his inconsistencies.” 

Pushkin's real life is welded to- 
gether by one or two iron traits 


The Letters of 
Alexander Pushkin 
translated by J. Thomas Shaw 
(Wisconsin, $7.50) 


The Complete Prose Tales of 
Alexandr Sergeyevitch Pushkin 


translated by Gillon R. Aitken 


(Norton, $6.95) 


Pushkin: A Biography 
by David Magarshack 
(Grove, $7.50) 


Pushkin: Death of a Poet 


by Walter N. Vickery 
(Indiana, $5.75) 





(dignity, an almost Samurai-like 
pride of ancestry and position, a 
gay disdain for the sloppy and the 
sentimental, an irreverence for con- 
ventional pieties, coupled with a 
profoundly Russian reverence for 
the simplest human decencies — the 
decencies that highbrows from Push- 
kin to Virginia Woolf have asso- 
ciated with the common people), 
but as an artist he was unendingly 
various. In his letters he was never 
less than an artist. There are stiff 
things, painful reading, to officials 
from the Czar on down upon whose 
beneficence the greatest poet of 
Russia depended from day to day 
for the right to publish and even to 
move about. There is also a good 
deal of graceful nonsense and a lot of 
Russian profanity, from much of 
which, unfortunately, the editor 
withdraws into a tepid “‘good taste.” 

Pushkin’s imaginative prose, of 
which we now have the first com- 
plete English version, is in two 
senses a book of beginnings. ‘The 
first sense is literal: the poet turned 
to prose “late” in life, was shot to 
death at age thirty-seven, and never 
finished such marvelously promising 
things as the novel Dubrovsky or The 
History of the Village of Gorukhino. The 


second sense is dynastic: from Push" 
kin's prose, finished or unfinished, 

one can derive an astonishing 
amount of Gogol, Dostoevsky, and 
Tolstoy. The almost unbearable 
compression and tension of Dostoev- 
sky, the very confinement of the 
human stew by the architecture of 
rooms with four walls and a low. 
ceiling, can be sensed in The Queen of 
Spades. Among the myriad per- 
sonages murdered by the bullet of 
d'Anthes that January day was a- 
certain “little man," Ivan Petrovich 
Belkin, a deliciously pathetic and. 
comic character with whom Push- 
kin's imagination had been toying.’ 
Thanks first to Gogol and then to: 
Dostoevsky, he did not wholly die, . 
and his progeny extended to Olesha : 
and even to Osip Mandelstam. 

Gillon R. Aitken is not so familiar : 
with Pushkin or with Russian as. 
might have been wished, but his: 
translation is honest and adequate. 


Reviewing David Magarshack’s! 
biography in the London Observer,” 
John Bayley, author of an eccentri- ? 
cally brilliant book on Tolstoy, con-: 
cluded that Pushkin was apparently.’ 
just not promising material: he had s 
a dull life. That, I am afraid, is a5 
conclusion justified by Magarshack’s | 
biography, but only by that (sce the: 
letters). One of the continuing: 
oddities of Russian scholarship is the : 
lack of any complete description of; 
Pushkin's life. It is, however, likely" 
that scholars are fazed more by the 
complexity of the job than by any; 
risk of tedium. The fact is that Push- ' 
kin’s life was only too full of the sort ; 
of external event that lends interest^ 
to biographies, and as for intricacies - 
of the spirit, he offers a challenge 
that may be many things, but not- 
boring. Magarshack’s biography is.: 
a scissors-and-paste confection of; 
translated excerpts, held together by. 
a perfunctory “continuity,” and itë 
manages to be tiresome on a subjecti 
of intrinsic fascination. da 
In the two best known of his char-" 
acters, the hero and heroine of his" 
verse novel, Eugene Onegin, Pushkin: 
left unexampled portraits of pride —* 
not that this single trait obscures the: 
intricacy of their natures. And: 
it was his own pride that led to 
his downfall. After the standard 
lighthearted career of multiple’ 
amours and a good deal of derisory 
comment on the whole notion of 
marriage, Pushkin. settled down, 
with some of the worst misgivings of 
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his life, to domestic existence with 
one woman, an enchanting and fickle 
beauty, Natalia Goncharova. His 
aristocratic pride humiliated by an 
enforced position as a minor figure 
at the Czar’s court and his masculine 
pride outraged by evidence of his 
wife’s attraction to others, or of 
theirs to her, Pushkin finally wrote 
a venomously insulting letter that 
was meant to evoke a challenge to 
a duel, and did. The whole squalid 
story of the court intrigues and the 
personal sordidness that led to one 
of the world’s greatest literary gen- 
iuses being shot in the abdomen 
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and then dying a lingering death of 
two days’ duration has been often 
recounted in the minutest possible 
detail, but néver in English, Walter 
Vickery has had the happy notion of 
sifting through the whole mess again, 
step by step, and with all the pre- 
cautions against being duped that 
common sense can provide. What 
he comes up with is inevitably not 
néw, nor does he suggest that it is, 
but even familiar narratives acquire 


a certain novelty when they are. 


purveyed with intelligence and a 
flair for highlighting the available 
drama. 
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The Peripatetic Reviewer 
by Edward Weeks 


l am sure it was the pride I took 
in the slender aquiline figure of 
Governor Woodrow Wilson, my 
pride in watching him review the 
National Guard at their summer en- 
campment at Sea Girt, New Jersey, 
and of being able to shake his hand 
and have a glass of iced lemonade 
at the reception afterward, that 
turned me from a Republican by 
inheritance to a sentimental Demo- 
crat long before I was old enough 
to vote. As a member of the AEF, 
I shared in the soaring hope for 
President Wilson when he went to 
Paris, and I was still a believer in 
the League of Nations when the time 
came to register my first vote in 
the election of 1920. To me Hard- 
ing, with his talk of *a return to 
normalcy," was a sad comedown. 
Ihe Shadow of Blooming Grove by 
Francis Russell is à knowledgeable, 
candid, sympathetic, but not un- 
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critical biography of Warren G. 
Harding, the least respected of our 
Presidents. One learns from the 
preface that the publication has been 
delayed for four years because of a 
restraining order issued by an Ohio 
judge on a motion by Harding’s 
nephew forbidding temporarily" 
the publication of Harding's letters 
to Carrie Phillips, the love of his 
life. Though the blank spaces 
peppered with dots show where the 
letters were to have been quoted, it 
is a pity not to have them, for their 
pathos might have revealed a tender- 
ness in Harding’s mind which is no- 
where apparent in his relations with 
the ‘‘Duchess,” as he called his 
virago of a wife, and his long affair 
with Carrie, begun in the euphoria 
of his first political success, is a very 
human offset to his servile compli- 
ance with the political bosses of 
Ohio. 


To familiarize us with this naive 
and handsome man the biographer 
literally steeps the reader in the 
home economics and political chi- 
canery of small-town Ohio, and in 
the process one learns much that is 
surprising. His father was a bor- 
rower and a blunderer; the boy had: 
to pull himself up by his own boot- 
straps and cover the elder's debts 
thereafter. All his life Warren was 
to be haunted by the legend that 
the Hardings had Negro blood: 
“You Hardings are part nigger” 
was the taunt flung at him in the 
schoolyard and repeated just as 
meanly by his father-in-law years 
later. It left Warren with a perma- 
nent scar of insecurity and the need 
to demonstrate his right to belong; 
it helps to explain his innate con- 
servatism. 

Books méant little to the boy, but 
he had a gift for oratory; Napoleon 
and Alexander Hamilton were his 
heroes, and from Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s novel about Hamilton, The 
Conqueror, he distilled a set speech 
which he was to deliver on the 
Chautauqua circuit summer after 
summer. As a young man he showed 
his competence in journalism and 
at the poker table, rising from 
a printers devil to be the editor 
and owner of the Marion Star, from 
which he was to net a dependable 
$20,000 annually. “Over the years," 
says his biographer, “harmonizing 
became his favorite expression — as 
verb, adjective, or noun.” As Hard- 
ing threaded his way up from the 
murky depths of Ohio politics, he 
became known as a compromiser, 
loyal to his Republican bosses, 
Hanna, Foraker, and Cox, concilia- 
tory toward his Democratic rivals, 
everyone's second choice when bit- 
terness made a better man unavail- 
able. 

The politics in this book are 
sometimes tawdry and often labori- 
ous, and they go deep; I think Mr. 
Russell interprets them fairly, and 
certainly they make a telling dis- 
closure of Harding’s timidity and 
lack of concern. ‘Thus in his first 
term in the Senate he was absent 
on roll calls 43 percent of the time, 
particularly on any bill that might 
antagonize voters; women’s suffrage 
and Prohibition were the two Issues 
that plagued him most, and on both : 
he straddled. His ignorance about 
foreign affairs was appalling. Wheel- 
ing and dealing, this Roman head, 
with its purple rhetoric, continued 


to gain prestige within the party; 
and behind that poised, affable ex- 
terior were the blood taunt, the fear 
of debts, the rejection by the Ma- 
sonic Lodge, the sterility at home, 
the love life with Carrie and later 
with the adoring Nan Britton, the 
nervous breakdowns that took him 
five times to the Battle Creek 
Sanatorium, and the sense of his own 
inadequacy which ‘constantly over- 
whelmed him. President Taft and 
TR when old praised him for his 
loyalty; Alice Longworth called him 
*a slob.” The final question which 
this unblinking, comprehensive book 
poses is; Can the political bosses in 
our democracy be trusted if this is 
the kind of man they choose? 


With the national election behind 
us and Vietnam cooling down, it is 
very diverting to take up a 
novel as charming, as quietly per- 
ceptive, and as free from violence as 
Honey by Miss Elizabeth Jenkins: 


The Shadow at Blooming Grove 
Warren G. Harding in His Times 
by Francis Russell 
(McGraw-Hill, $12.50) 


Honey 
by Elizabeth Jenkins 
(Coward-McCann, $4.95) 


A Small Town in Germany 
by John le Carré 
(Coward-McCann, $6.95) 


1913: An End and a Beginning 
by Virginia Cowles 
(Harper & Row, $10.95) 





Honey Harper, who gives her name 
to the title, is a ravishing English 
‘siren, full-breasted and broad- 
hipped, with a slender waist and 
graceful legs. “Honey,” writes Miss 
Jenkins, “had always been a beau- 
tiful child, but from the time she 
was fifteen it was clear that she had 
not only beauty, but the kind of 
beauty that makes men ready to 
put down hard cash." She had been 
completely amoral, taking new lovers 
and other women’s husbands as they 
caught her fancy, building up “ 
basic wardrobe, jewellery, fitted suit- 
cases," and moving from honey pot 
to honey pot without a trace of 
regret. 

She never succeeds in marrying 
the millionaire plus, whose alimony 
when she had tired of him would 
give her the security her greedy 


mother yearns for, but her first hus- 
band is comfortably well off, and 
after she ditches him, she finds in. 
Roland Ismay, aged thirty-six, 
a good-natured, sensual, successful 
writer of television scripts, a husband 
who will permit her any number of 
brief infidelities so long as she is 
obligingly available for his un- 
quenchable adoration. Roly, who 
has had his ups and downs and who 
is as casual in money matters as 
Honey is in sex, has had a son by 
his first marriage, Brian Ismay, who 
is tall, handsome, and an unspoiled 
schoolboy at sixteen. When Brian’s 
mother dies of cancer his trustees 
think it natural to foist him on his 
father, with a fat allowance to 
sweeten the deal. And here the 
story begins. 

Honey has been aware for some 
time that her charms are no longer: 
attracting young men as they once 
did, and the thought of having an 
unawakened Brian under her own 
roof is a delicious temptation. But 
Brian, reserved, absorbed in his 
books, half in love with a girl of 
his own age, and hating at first sight 
every vestige of his stepmother’s 
ménage, is no pushover. The duel 
between them is fascinating to watch, 
and it is given credence by the very 
human portraits of Brian’s school- 
teachers, who have high hopes for 
the talented boy, and by the Cress- 
well family, whose son Budge is 
Brian’s closest friend and whose 
home is Brian’s sanctuary when he 
becomes desperate. Miss Jenkins 
writes with poise and style; she 
knows human nature, and she re- 
alizes that even an untrustworthy 
character like Roly can be moved 
by momentary generosity. The sup- 
porting characters, Charles and 
Pamela Cresswell; Magda Frostwick, 
the magazine writer; Brian’s two 
teachers, Mr. Harvey and Mr. 
Watkins; and Budge, who shares so 
loyally Brian’s sense of outrage — 
the reaction of all these people to 
the central duel builds up the read- 
er’s interest. This is good reading 
and believable. 


John le Carré, who made his aus- 
picious debut with The Spy Who 
Came in From the Cold, is a Britisher 
who, like Geoffrey Household, is a 
specialist in manhunts and detection. 
“About five hundred years ago," 
he writes in the preface, “I served 
in the British Embassy in Bonn. In 
those days it had no Glory Hole and | 
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writing 
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The autobiography of JFK's personal 
physician 
JANET TRAVELL, M.D. 


Wife, mother, teacher, staff doctor, 
scientific investigator, poet, author— 
the woman who was called in to see 
a young Massachusetts senator about 
his painful back now shares her rem- 
iniscences. She writes warmly about 
her celebrated patients before, dur- 
ing, and after the Kennedy years. 
"Completely engaging...a gentle and 
modest story...dignified and poig- 
nant."—Publishers' Weekly. | $7.95 
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A novel of the real ‘Beautiful People” 
FREDERIC MORTON 


Here they are — rich, powerful, ele- 
gant, idle, immoral — playing their 
exotic games in the snow. Watch 
them as, godlike, they manipulate 
money and each other to frenzjes 
that reach heights far above the 
mountains around them. The author 
of The Rothschilds executes a daz- 
zling virtuoso portrayal of the ‘‘finan- 
cial and sexual games played at a 
super-chic and exclusive resort in the 
Swiss Alps." —Publishers' Weekly. 
$5.95 
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SHIP 


A new novel by the author of 
The Pilgrim Project 
HANK SEARLS 








From above, a punishing Japanese 


kamikaze attack. Below decks, trag- ' 
edy, as her 2,500 demoralized sea- 
men and pilots wage their own war. 
This is the gripping scene of coward- 
ice and courage-aboard the aircraft 
carrier Shenandoah during her last 
battle. Based on fact, it makes The 
Caine Mutiny look like a luxury ees 
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Mit. standards o security were im- 
Bepeccable.” Mr. le Carré’s new novel, 
d EA Small Town in Germany, is laid in 

$- the Bonn which he remembers so 
: - vividly, and his concern is with the 
i embassy when the mission from top 
«to bottom .was distraught and its 
security anything but vigilant. At 
* the time of which he writes Europe 
: was in flux and Germany an uproar 
“over the demonstrations led by a 



























- reasons of economy the Rhine Army 
"had been recalled; Britain's entry 
into the Common Market was trem- 
“bling in the balance, and its stable 
relations with West Germany were 
;of utmost importance. Tense and 
de. preoccupied as they were, the 
ix -British mission at Bonn dropped their 
S guard, permitting Leo Harting, a 

- utility man with a shady past, to 
‘insinuate himself into the archives 
“to clean up the jobs which no one 


‘curity papers, - -it is more than a 
; disgrace; the file would be much to 


J is 
dl ai The Pep for a 
We variety of reasons, "dread his pres- 
ence, and the lower ranks, some of 
"them, were fond of the missing man 
zand try to cover up for him. Turner 


x *, ruthless questioning makes no al- 
¥©Jowance for rank or sensitivity; the 


EFT 


W'"spond to it, and those who have 
E things to cover up are led to commit 
c ues in devious ways. It is 


P and of course in this case 
5 Sits essential Britishness, that gives 
such flavor to this book and to his 
j y portraits of the many types inue eun 


Pirena Cowles’s 7973: An End 
De and a Beginning is a lively chronicle of 
1 that lustrous year when Western man 
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times. 


Re ia EN er Lots omm ampi] TUR 


the world beginning with London, 
the “‘gaiest, richest, and largest" — 


and, I might add, the most self-" 


assured, since its empire controlled 
a quarter of the earth’s people, and 
it was at once the banking and 
literary center. Each chapter is 
illustrated with contemporary photo- 
graphs, and those on London quite 
naturally accentuate the supremacy 
of its aristocracy, its statesmen, and 
its theater. There are many sur- 
prising pieces in Miss Cowles’s 
mosaic, as for instance her descrip- 
tion of the New Year’s celebration 
at the London Waldorf: “Father 
Time wheeled in a submarine 
marked 1913 which began to bom- 
bard an old ship marked 1912. The 
ship sank as the clock struck twelve? 
— as British ships would be sinking 
in the near future. 

With her spotlight Miss Cowles 


illuminates the behavior of the poli- 


. defiant, 





rt ; hn AUTE CHR S d EX 2 
‘ture “ofeach of the seven capitals of ticians, * “po. 


antics of society, ae the. glory 
the theater and ballet; she has mc 
to say about painting than abo 
literature, and moderately ` lit 
about the forces for reform whi 
were gathering strength below t 
surface, and not only in St. Pete 
burg. By her measurement thc 
Vienna was archaic, stratified, cc 
rupt, and dull; Berlin, aggressi 
militaristic, thirsting for the hu 
and. perhaps bigger game; Par 
artistic, — overemotion: 
Rome, “the Cinderella of Europe 
to be courted and patronized - 
wealthy foreigners; St. Petersbui 
isolated, blindly selfish, and u 
aware; and New York, ostentatio 
jazzy, and money-minded. T 
vulgarity and snobbishness of thc 
two leaders of the New York-Ne 
port society, Mrs. Cornelius Vande 
bilt and Mrs. E F isi; a 
Harat to believe. 


THEATER 


The Ghost of Brecht 
by J. P. O'Donnell 


Bertolt Brecht was always in love 
with the Theater am Schiffbauer- 
damm, home of the Berliner En- 
semble. It is more than a hundred 
years old, and has an odd, lozenge- 
shaped tower. Inside, there is an 
air of seedy elegance and .period- 
piece antiquity, echoes of a gilded 
German age when Prussian subal- 
terns fondled their mistresses in the 
loges. Or of those days, long ago, 
when the Kaiser announced that 
Germany was heading for wonderful 
It was here in still another 
vanished age, 1928, that the young 
Bert Brecht and Kurt Weill had 
their great critical and box-office 
hit, The Threepenny Opera. Weills 
wife, Lotte Lenya, sang Jenny. 

Five years later, a man with the 


‘ethical slant of Mac the Knife — 


“First comes the grub, and then mor- 
ality” — became Chancellor of Ger- 
many. The day after the Reichstag 
went up in flames, Bertolt Brecht 
packed his bags and began his mel- 
ancholy world trek — from Berlin to 
Prague, to Paris, Denmark, Sweden, 


Finland, across the Soviet Union to 


Manila, on to Los Angeles, to Ne 
York, to Switzerland, arrivi: 
back in Berlin again in 1949. 
his trunk was the microfilm of mc 
than a dozen plays of which t 
world still knew little, or’ nothin 

When Brecht, after some hesit 
tion, opted for East Berlin,. the 
was loud chagrin among. his a 
mirers in the Western world, a 
mirers who made the mistake 
taking Brecht’s political pot of mi 
sage less seriously than the poet hii 
self did. And there was general t 
musement about the slyboots w 
he did it, like a cat measuring 
cranny with his whiskers. Befc 
he entered. East Berlin to stay 1 
good, in 1949, Brecht ‘hedged t 
move artfully. He was using Ame 
can-issued travel documents with 
Czech visa. He had a Swiss ba 
account, a West German publish: 
and soon wangled an Austrian pa 
port. In. dealing with the authoriti 
West or East, Brecht had become 
canny as the Czech Good Soldi 
Schweik, one of his favorite “‘no 
heroes." 


Berlin was the place for Brecht. 
For all that the scenes of his more 
than thirty plays are invariably set 
in outlandish, faraway places — 
Kiplingesque — Kilkoa, Benares, 
Burma Bar and Mandalay, Chicago, 
and the Klondike and the Caucasus, 
this is illusion. Berlin was his Globe 
Theater, and all the world was a 
Berlin stage. The electric ambience, 
the exhilarating, if slightly sinister, 
atmosphere, of a good Brecht play is 
Berlin air. It smells of asphalt, wet 
pine trees, and bread that has been 
baked in the dark. Like Brecht’s 
tarts, it is the city with a golden 
heart and an iron snout. 

When he was only fifty-eight, in 
August, 1956, Bertolt Brecht died 
‘in Berlin. Those last years, spent 
furiously producing plays he had 
long before written, he lived in a 
pleasant in-town flat at 125 Chaus- 
see Strasse, just a few minutes up the 
Friedrichstrasse from his theater. It 
is less than a block away from what 
has since become the Berlin Wall. 
Just across the street, at number 126, 
is the Dorotheen Cemetery, a seven- 
teenth-century Huguenot burial 
ground, long closed. From the 
second-story window Brecht could 
look out at the tombstone of the 
philosopher Hegel, a fellow South 
German. And often did. 

Hegel, the professor’s professor, 
enthralled Brecht — not only because 
Hegel had written so much about 
theater, and the cosmic spirit of his- 
tory, but because he was the true 
father of modern dialectics, Hegel, 
a profound Greek scholar, got the 
idea from Heraclitus — “Struggle is 
the father of all things? — and built 
a whole philosophy of history on the 
dynamic confrontation of opposites. 
Hegel portrayed, in prose on horse- 
back, a series of cosmic clashes, the 
eternal spectacle of ideas wrestling 
to catch the imagination of the 
world. Today Brecht lies buried in 
the plot next to Hegel’s, in a steel 
casket. Last spring two owls were 
nesting there, Minerva’s birds of 
wisdom, and Hegel’s too, because 
"they first fly in the twilight of a 
civilization." 

Karl Marx, although he was 
churlish about admitting it, also got 
his inspiration from Hegel, the great 
mover and shaker of German 
thought. Brecht, in his mature years, 
was working his way back through 
Marx to Hegel. What so obviously 
fascinated the playwright in Brecht 

was the drama of Hegel’s philosophy. 


Hegel, like Brecht, delighted in the 
cunning tricks of reason, in ambiv- 
alence and contradiction, in the 
heady proposition that the opposite 
of a truth may not be a falsehood, 
but another truth. Hegel extolled 
the power of negative thinking. 
Brecht put it more simply: “Doubt 
moves mountains." 

Perhaps this is why many critics 
in the West have been baffled or 
bamboozled by Brecht, and put off 
by his brazen raising of the red flag, 
even in a play about Saint Joan. 
Blasphemous, yes; illogical, no. 
Brecht, the boy from Augsburg, 
whose “pregnant mother brought 
me from the black forests," was a 
prodigal son of the West. He was 
greatly given to making faces in 
church, other peoples churches. 
There is more than a touch in him 
of the American village atheist se- 
cretly reading the Bible in an out- 
house. . 

Like the blue young men in the 
painting of his friend Picasso, Brecht 
taught himself to look at the world 
with two left eyes. This discipline 
heightened his vision in some direc- 
tions, but blinded him in many 
others. His Marxism took him on 
silly sorties into sophomore eco- 
nomics — What is the difference, 
really, between founding a bank and 
robbing one?” This nonsense mars 
several of the didactic plays that. 
he wrote while holding a wooden 
hammer in his left hand. 


os, 
But when the Hegelian mood takes | FJ 55 
over, Brecht’s poetic insights have | Meet 


the cutting quality of a diamond. 
Here les the exciting contradiction 
of his whole career. His eclecticism 
gets him a hearing in the West, 
whereas the Communist East long 
viewed, and still views, Brecht and 
his works with glowering suspicion. 
Brecht loved to play the subversive, 
whether in Hollywood or East 
Berlin. While directing, he would 
sit in his leather chair, in front of 
the stage, telling his actors and dis- 
ciples, “We should use the tool of 
Marxism not to prove that we are 
right, but to find out ;f we are.” 
Brecht the poet loved masks, and 
always had a Japanese one hanging 
on his study wall. One thinks of 
W. B. Yeats here, and his belief that 
all poets wear masks; his own was. a 
curious delight in astrological lore. 
Yeats’s Byzantium symbolism, de- 
rived from astrology, gave his lyrics 
a special tone of authority. For the 
Frenchman Paul Claudel, the mask 
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As a new national governmen 
is launched ... 


BROOKINGS 
announces 
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KERMIT GORDON, 
EDITOR 


AGENDA ron THE NATION 


A fresh look at the stubborn 
problems confronting the cities, 
the schools, and the economy; 
new insights on military affairs, 
international relations, and arms 


control. $6.95 * P 


EIGHTEEN PENETRATING AND 
AUTHORITATIVE ESSAYS BY: 
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How To TRAVEL & GET PAID ^ 
FO IT! New 128-page book, . & 
“Opportunities in Travel Careers," . et 
tells the full story of thousands of jobs -4 
waiting around the world for men andy; 
women, young and old—on a ship, with." 
an airline or travel agency, in overseas s% 
M branches of American firms—even explor- “= 
M ing if you are adventurous. Whether You X 
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call. 10-day money-back guarantee, Send $1 today to 2 
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[Was conversion to Catholicism. 
Brecht who resembles Yeats in one 
“way and Claudel in another, had 
* the gift of tongues, but he needed a 
x corset for his intellect. Hence, the 
~ hard-nosed mask of Marxism. 
' But often the voice emerging from 
- behind the mask is not Brecht the 
` dramatist, but Brecht the lyric poet, 
"asking himself trap-door questions: 
And yet we know 
*. Even hatred of meanness distorts the 
: visage. 
“Wrath at injustice 
*. Makes the voice hoarse. Alas, we 
: Who wished to prepare the ground for 
S friendliness, 
Could not ourselves be friendly. 
:"Out of this constant struggle with 
-himself he made great poetry and 
“ennobled the German language. To- 
' day his reputation as poet, as drama- 
` tist, as theater man has gone into 
v world orbit. And yet too often in the 
* West, even in West Germany, one of 
E Brechts: fears seems coming true. 
‘He is being “‘theatered down,” 
: “played as a conventional classic like 
t Schiller, reduced to what he himself 
* derided as “culinary theater.” For 
ito ignore Brechts politics is to leave 
“the vermouth out of the martini. 
d At the same time, all over the 
* Communist East, the official culture- 
5 Sponges who never trusted the liv- 
; ing Brecht, are now slowly convert- 
* ing him into a pillar saint of the es- 
7 tablished orthodoxy. As Brecht also 
i feared; *And even after my death, 
{there must remain some prospects for 
4 bugging the authorities." 
t Bertolt Brecht was born in Febru- 
p ary, that most Brechtian of months. 
= .: Last year, on what would have been 
«his seventieth birthday, his Berliner 
“Ensemble troupe put on an eight- 
y = “Brecht Dialogue’? — discus- 
“sions all day, and theater and opera 
> the evening. Only a special elite 
x i were invited to the panel discussions, 
“progressive critics from progressive 
T *'journals > The critic from the Neue 
sl Ruricher Zeitung went back to Switz- 
B: e It was only later that West- 
“erners present ‘surmised that, even 
in F ebruary, the East German Com- 
Z munists had compelling reasons for 
im wanting other Eastern Euro- 
"'peans, above all Czechs and Poles, 
“mixing Brechtian cocktails in public. 
^^ And anyway, the plays turned out 
-to be the thing. -The Ensemble did 
, seven Brecht pieces — Man Is Man, 
The Preventable Rise of Arturo Ui; The 
, Brass Purchase; The Bread Shop; Days 
5. of the Commune; The Yes-Sayer and the 


“112 


kog 


speare’s 


‘Hanna Hiob, fell ill. (The play, in 





JVo-Sayer; The Exception and the Rus 
plus Brecht's adaptations of Shake- 
Coriolanus and Gorky’s . 
Mother. What was to have been the 
premiere of St. Joan of the Stockyards 
was canceled at the last minute. 
The leading lady, Brecht's daughter 


half of ihe Ensemble. have defected. 
to the West. 

Thus, when: one enters the Theater 
am Schiffbauerdamm today, one de- 
tects a certain musty odor of incerise 
and too much cult paraphernalia 
— dusty playbills of old triumphs, 
photo model .books, postcards of 
casts, a bust of B.B., even miniature 
sets on the spiral staircase. For a 
nickel or a dime you can buy all 
.back programs of the last nineteen 
years. (Brecht had many common- 
sense ticks about theater, and one of 
them was that a program should be 
cheap, well written, informative, 
something to reread when you get 
home. They are the best buys in all 
of East Berlin) Over the coffee 
counter in the foyer, there is a map 
of the Ensemble’s many journeys, 
east and west, to London and Mos- 
cow, Paris and Milan. In this house, 
Brecht has been succeeded as “leader 
of the collective’? by his widow, the 
actress Helene Weigel, who pre- 
. sides like a Communist Clytemnes- 

tra. La Weigel was always more of 
a red-hot party-liner than Brecht. 
One hears murmurs, backstage, that 
there is something to be said for the 


yey C Ux 


rehearsal a full year, finally opened 
in June.) In addition, the Staatsoper, 
on nearby Unter den Linden, sang 
Herr Puntila and His Servant Math, 
Lucullus, Mahagonny, and the Seven 
Deadly Sins. In Potsdam, an outskirt 
of Berlin, the local company did The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle. And finally, 
up from Weimar, the National 


Theater Company put on Galileo 
Galilei and Brechts adaptation of old Hindu custom of suttee. 


Marlowe’s Edward II. Still in all, once one has reached 

This is more Brecht in a week than those cozy seats, under a ceiling full 
most theater towns have seen in a of alabaster tritons and dolphins, 
decade. Real Brecht buffs based in muses and cupids, Apollos and cary- 
New York, and other cities, have atids, the expectant atmosphere of 
probably already spotted one serious the good old days returns. The 
criticism that can be made of the choice front boxes are always empty, 
Berliner Ensemble — a fault perhaps reserved for an eleven-piece jazz 
inherent in all repertory. Like band, and for the appearance of 


Shakespearean companies that are actors. Klieg lights poke out from 


always doing Timon of Athens and every elevated spot. Brecht insisted 
Cymbeline, at the expense of Lear and they be visible, and that his stage be 
Othello, the ten to twelve Brecht bathed in light like a prize ring. 
masterpieces are slowly yielding to German fire law requires that every 
his bottom-of-the-drawer stuff, theater have an iron curtain. And so 
which can be stretched to thirty there is one, with Dae S murder- 
theater evenings. ous dove. 

Back in the mid-1950s, (ie British — .But when this goes up it reveals 
critic Kenneth Tynan called this the now classic Brecht curtain, of 
Berliner Ensemble the most exciting white burlap-like linen, pulled by 
theater in the world. He was not hand over a steel wire on curtain 
alone in his hyperbole. For Brecht rings, “light fluttering.’ Lantern 
was still alive, directing, writing slide subtitles will be flashed on this 
(or rather rewriting), changing, ex- curtain, songs-sung before it. It is 
perimenting, theorizing, and giving only seven feet high, so that the 
off sparks of genius with the flick audience will see all the shifts and 
of his cigar. He was Mr. Epic mechanics of the stage, the ‘work 
Theater himself, and the inspirer of being done." Gimmickry? Not real- 
it in others. The German poet had ly. Rather, the studied efforts of a 
his cantankerous moments, but per- great playwright to destroy bogus 
haps the finest thing one can report illusion, dubious naturalism, and a 
about Brecht the man is thelove and too intense identification of the actor 
devotion he inspired in friends and with his role. Brecht was simply 
co-workers. Since his death, atleast bringing back to the modern stage 


what the Greck 


^ acte MAE 


choruses knew, 
what the Elizabethans practiced, 
and indeed what the circus does. 
He turned his actors back toward 
the audience and thus abolished the 
“fourth wall" of Stanislavsky and 
the slice-of-life Method madmen. 
From faraway Stratford, one hears 
the applauding murmur ‘of the mas- 
ter. (Brecht, with unusual rever- 
ence, always called Shakespeare 
"William." And he had really read 
Hamlet's speech to the players.) 

What's Hecuba to him or he to 
Hecuba? Brecht taught his actors, 
sometimes against mulish resistance, 
to “distance” themselves from their 
roles, to comment on tbe character 
by voice, asides, and gesture, to *'act 
in quotation marks.’ Although 
whole volumes have been written 
about it (including seven by B.B. 
himself), «this is all the famous 
*V-Effect? really means. And all 
that Berlin epic theater is. Epic in 
the sense of narrative, episodic, non- 
climactic, always taking place in 
the past. Brecht wanted the au- 
dience to see familiar things in this 
“new light." And it was the au- 
dience Brecbt was really after. 

Did he succeed? Yes and no. No 
theater lover who has ever watched 
the Ensemble perform can deny that 
it has created exhilarating new 


drama. The real argument begins 
with Brecht’s anti-empathy and anti- 
hero leanings. He set out to kill 
Aristotelian “empathy” in order to 
make people think in the theater — 
“I don’t write for slobs who want 
me to warm the cockles of their 
hearts." Brecht wanted to make 


people think in the theater — here |: 


he is close to Shaw — because he 
then wanted them to go out and 
help “change the world.” In a good 
Brecht play, the propagandist is 
often wrestling with the poet. The 
delightful, Hegelian paradox 1s that 
the poet, who controls the under- 
tones and dramatic asides, in- 
variably wins. Brecht’s nonheroes 
— Mother Courage, Grusche in the 
Chalk Circle, Shen Te in The Good 


Woman of Setzuan — most surely do) ` 


evoke empathy in the audience. But 
if Brecht failed here, right in his own 
theater, what fine failure. 

As part of the. drive for recogni- 
tion of their state in the West, the 
Communist rulers of East Berlin still 
subsidize the Berliner Ensemble to 
the tune of one million dollars a year. 
And they are happier when it is on 
tour in the West. Let the Brecht 
mood spread to Eastern Europe, or 
filter back to the East German prov- 
inces, and this theater could close — 
and before the break of dawn. 


MUSIC 


Miss Verrett Joins the Ball Game 


by Herbert Kupferberg 


The first time that Jackie Robinson, 
the pioneer Negro baseball player 
in the major leagues, was ejected 
from a game by an umpire, one of 
his teammates on the Brooklyn 
Dodgers reportedly explained: *'It 
had nothing to do with race. 
Robinson was simply establishing 
his rights as a ball player.” 

Much the same attitude seemed 
to prevail at the Metropolitan Opera 
House early this season when Shirley 
Verrett, making her debut as Car- 
men, had an argument with the 
tenor. For a soprano-~-even a 
mezzo-soprano —— to quarrel with a 
tenor is considered standard operatic 
procedure. So if the argument 


. proved anything at all, it was that 


Negro singers are here to stay in 
opera, temperament and all. 

It was, evidently, a pretty good 
tiff while it lasted. Miss Verrett is 
a singer with her own ideas of stage 
interpretation, and she decided to 
add an improvement to the Metro- 
politan's current Carmen, which could 
certainly stand a few. At the final 
dress rehearsal before her Saturday 
night debut, she discovered she dis- 
liked a stage direction which called 


on her to remain on the ground after | . 


Don José has thrown her down in 
their Act III quarrel. 
a moment or two she arose, and 
when Jon Vickers turned to sing 
something to her, she wasn’t there. 
Vickers promptly stopped and told 


So after| 
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‘He r: “If you start improvising Dow, 
SPI start improvising Saturday.” 
“Talking about it afterward, Miss 
` Verrett said: “I could have - -an- 
“swered back, but I thought, ‘Shirley, 
“be a lady. Keep quiet. After all, 
“its his. scene.’ Then later Mr. Bing 
“came backstage and asked me, since 
-it was in the original staging of the 
` production, if I could please stay on 
*the floor. So I stayed on the floor." 
| Shirley. Verrett is conscious of 


sbeing a leading member of the. 


“second wave of Negro singers at the 
>Met, the generation that is there to 
“stay. The first wave extended from 
. Marián Anderson, who came there 
‘swell after her prime as a kind of 
-symbolic figure, to Leontyne Price, 
who arrived in her full glory and 
: *really established. the Negro as a 
¿prima donna. Anderson opened 
«the door, Price removed the hinges; 
„it will never,be shut. again. “We 
“don’t have to walk on tippy-toe 
janymore^ is the way Miss Verrett 
"puts it. In recent years, for example, 
‘ishe has been accompanied at her 





Solo recitals by Warren Wilson, a 
“highly skilled young Negro Pianist. 
“For along time,” she says, “people 

] :wouldn't accept two Negroes on the 
“recital stage. Now they do.” 

< v Verrett, a beautiful woman in 

, her early thirties, has taken her 
“time about going to the Met. In 

1961, when she graduated from 

“Juilliard, she was offered a contract 

‘by Rudolf Bing, but the roles pro- 

. posed’ for: her, while: not unim- 

"portant; were less than top-level. 

“She wanted Carmen, and tuned up 
for the Met by singing it all over the 

„world. 

To cap the story, of course, the 
Metropolitan appearance: should 
have been: a triumphal debut, with 
a tremendous ovation, critical raves, 
and creation of an instant celebrity. 
Actually, it didn’t quite happen like 
that. The Verrett Carmen was a 

access, but a modest one. The 
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notices were favorable but. not ec- 
static. The audience applauded, 
but not hysterically. The general 
feeling seemed to be that her Car- 
men had been intelligent but re- 
strained, apparently constricted by 
the awkward Met production. 

Talking about it afterward in the 
apartment on New York’s Riverside 
Drive in which she lives with her 
artist-husband Lou LoMonaco, Miss 
Verrett herself seemed satisfied but 
not complacent. “On the whole I 
thought it went well" she said. 
“There were very intelligent criti- 
cisms in the reviews. Pm glad they 
emphasized my potential in the 
role. In that kind of production it 
would have been easy to have fallen 
completely flat.” 

Even the Met management is 
tacitly acknowledging the failings of 
the controversial Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault production by withdrawing it 
from the repertory next season after 
only two years. The staging is 
cluttered and congested, with a 
semicircular bullring that remains in 
place throughout the opera, even in 
scenes where no bullring is called 
for. *I know if I ever sing in it 


again certain changes will have to 


be made," says Miss Verrett. Be- 
sides spending part of Act III flat 


on the floor, she objects to being | 


made to dance atop a small table 
which affords little room for move- 


ment, and to lie on her back atop’ 


the same table during Don José’s 


. Flower Song. At least in this scene 


she managed to make a slight 
change: the original direction called 
on her to spread her legs apart as 
he sang to her. 

Miss Verrett is the possessor of 
a mezzo voice that is unusually 
light in weight and flexible in char- 
acter. Far from being a female- 
baritone type of Carmen, she brings 
a brightness and lightness to the 
role that help make her more of a 
seductress and less of a virago. Hers 
is a thinking man’s Carmen, al- 
though that-raises the question of 
whether Carmen isn't the type of 
part that needs more feeling than 


thought. 


For sheer musical intelligence 
and intellectual curiosity, Miss Ver- 
rett is one of the most remarkable 
singers around. Her versatility en- 
ables her to sing lieder and oratorios 
as well as opera; in fact, she has no 
intention of limiting her.career to 
the operatic stage. “I began by 
singing recitals, and I'm going to 
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gon on, "ne says. Thes à are - good 
discipline. I like standing on a stage 
all alone; its a challenge. I get 
tired of singing. the same thing over 
and over again. That's why I could 
never sing in a Broadway show. 
Getting new things to do recharges 
me; I’m always looking for some- 
thing else.” 

Miss Verrett started singing when 
she was five and a half years old 
in a Seventh-Day Adventist Church 
in New Orleans, where her father 
was a building contractor. Her . 
family moved to Los Angeles when 
she was still a child, and she went to 
school there. At Ventura Junior 
College she studied business ad- 
ministration. “My father always 
wanted me to sing," she explains, 
“but he didn’t see why I couldn’t 
be a great singer and a C.P.A. at 
the same time.” In the 1950s she 
got.a realtor's license, and opened 
up a real estate office in Los Angeles. 
She didn’t sell many houses, but 


she did learn how a contract should 


be written, a useful bit of knowledge 
which is not taught in conservatories. 

All along, she kept singing, first — 
in junior college, and later taking 
full-fledged voice lessons on the out- 
side. Eventually she worked up to 
the eminence of a television .ap- 
pearance on Arthur  Godfrey's 


"Talent Scouts singing an aria from 


Samson et Dalila; after that it was: on 
to New York and Juilliard. By the 
time of her graduation in 1961, she 
had already made a Town Hall 
debut, sung with the New York City 
Opera, appeared at the Antioch 
College Festival, and collected sub- ` 
stantial sums of money by: winning | 
a series of musical competitions. In 
1960 when Leopold Stokowski re- 
turned to the Philadelphia Orchestra 
after an absence of nineteen years, 
he asked Miss Verrett to sing in de 
Falla’s El Amor Brujo. She did so 
successfully, but resolved not to sing : 
it again. “It was too gypsy, she 
says. “I didn’t want to get classified 
as a specialist in cante jondo.” 

Not being classified as anything 
seems to be one of Miss Verrett’s 
objectives. She has sung music as 
varied as Rossini’s Le Comte Ory, ` 
Schoenberg’s Gurre-Lieder, Brahms’s 
Alto Rhapsody, Weill’s Lost in the 
Stars, Verdis Aida, Stravinsky’s , 
Oedipus Rex, Beethoven’s Ninth, and 
Hugo Weisgall’s Athalia. Her RCA | 
Victor records include opera, Span- 
ish songs, and an album. entitled 
“Singin’ in the Storm,” .which is 
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devoted to folk and protest songs. 
Her newest release, Verrett in Opera 
(LSC-3045), gives as good a demon- 
stration as any of her capacities; it 
includes arias by Gluck, Donizetti, 
Berlioz, and Massenet, and every- 
thing is sung with her characteristic 
luminous quality. 

This season Miss Verrett’s sched- 
ule is as active and varied as any 
she has had. When I talked to her 
she had stacked on her piano the 
scores of Chausson’s Poéme. de l'amour 
et de la mer, which she was preparing 
for the Turin Radio, Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah for a Philadelphia Orchestra 
performance and recording, Ber- 
lioz’s Les Troyens for a Rome broad- 
cast, and Bellini’s Norma for a Dallas 
Civic Opera revival with Elena 
Suliotis in the title role and herself 
as Adalgisa. She spends three to 
five hours a day working, including 
an hour and a half of vocalizing; 
also, she said, she’s thinking of taking 
piano lessons on the side, although 
she already plays decently enough 
to accompany herself. 

About Miss Verrett’s capacity to 


work or ability to achieve there 
never has been any doubt. But there 
are those who think that her ver- 
satility, as well as being an asset, is 
something of a liability; that it pre- 
vents her from exerting real domi- 
nance in any one branch of music. 
“She has to learn how to focus her 
career rather than just extending 
it” is the way one recording execu- 
tive puts it. 

Still, with her Met debut safely 
behind her, with plenty of operatic 
offers abroad, with her recital and 
recording schedule as busy as she 
could wish, with discerning con- 
ductors and audiences increasingly 
appreciative of her ability to. master 
the new and the unfamiliar as well 
as the tried and tested, Shirley 
Verrett finds no difficulty in “get- 
ting new things to do." She could, 
if she wished, play it safe, settle 


down, plunge deeper into opera, be- |. 


come the Carmen of the generation. 
That would be one way of making 


vit big, and there are those who 


think she should try it. But then she 
wouldn't be Shirley Verrett. 


MOVIES 


Cartoon Empires 


by Dan Wakefield 


The program notes for Tony 
Richardson’s new version of The 
Charge of the Light Brigade explain 
that “four previous productions of 
this epic and disastrous chapter of 
British history have entertained 
audiences in their own way, but, 
from the historians’ point of view, 
they have all been totally inaccu- 
rate.” 

That’s pretty damned inaccurate; 
did they really manage to get every- 
thing wrong? No matter, don’t 
despair: “Who better then to right 
this state of affairs than Tony 
Richardson?" ask his publicists after 
describing him as “a seeker after 
realism and truth.” How does he 
meet this new challenge that others 
.have botched in the past? Easy. 
“By simply telling the truth, Rich- 


«..Aardson has been able to show the 


disaster for what it really was. With 
the'facade of pomp and pageantry 
ripped away, we are left with the 


fascinating story of the real charge of 
the Light Brigade." 

But what we are really left with 
is a full-color caricature version of 
history, a debunking job with all 
the subtlety of collegiate lampoon, 
and, ironically, a muddled ending 
that leaves the viewer in complete 
confusion about what in fact hap- 
pened, and who was responsible for 
sending the Brigade charging into 
the wrong valley. 

The definitive comment on the 
charge itself was delivered by a 
French military observer who said 
"(est magnifique, mais ce m'est pas la 
guerre." One might aptly paraphrase 
that comment to say of Richardson’s 
film, “Its magnificent, but it's not 
a movie." Magnificence is there all 
right, in dazzling color photography 
of the re-created splendor of the 
upper-class life of Victorian England 
— a wedding on a lush green manor 
lawn, a champagne party of celebra- 


. “The last of the great English 
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sardonic, polemical, humorous, 
lyrical, reflective, critical — 
and incomparable 


ESSAYS OF 
FIVE DECADES 





essayists’’ demonstrates his full 
range of sympa- 
thies and con- 
cerns in this 

new collection 

of 79 of his / 
best essays. 4/4. 
Selected ae 
and witha ; 
preface by # 
Susan. 
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“One of the best juvenile 
historical novels of the 
year... pure delight.” 


—George F. Scheer, 
N. Y. Times Book Review 


GEOFFREY 
HOUSEHOLDS 


Prisoner of 
the Indies 


A rousing yarn based on the true 
adventures of a cabin boy on the 
Spanish Main. illustrated by War- 
ren Chappell. Ages 12-16. $4.95 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 
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; tion, an elegant formal ball. These 
Scenes are like a series of animated 


paintings of the period, bringing to 
life the healthiest, most apple- 
cheeked, fine-boned Anglo-Saxon 
maids and lads you have ever seen, 
splendidly outfitted and set against 
beautiful backgrounds rich with roll- 


ing meadows, limpid streams, and 


stately houses. Faithful to his code 
of “realism and truth," however, 
Richardson cuts from these idyllic 
landscapes to the squalor of lower- 
class London, and contrasts the 
cramped quarters of the troops with 


The Charge of the Light Brigade 
directed by Tony Richardson 
(United Artists) 


Great Catherine 


directed by Gordon Flemyng 
(Warner Brothers-Seven Arts) 


Yellow Submarine 
directed by George Dunning 
(United Artists) 


the splendor of the officers’ table. 
It is the most self-conscious sort of 
social consciousness, like one of those 
New York Post exposés with italicized 
paragraphs describing the despair of 
the ghetto. 

Vanessa Redgrave is radiant as 
a young bride, but her unconvincing 
love story trails off into nothing at 


: all, and is totally irrelevant to the 


plot and certainly to “‘historical ac- 
curacy." David Hemmings as the 


young Captain Nolan is more dash- 


ing than an Olympic sprinter; John 
Gielgud plays Lord Raglan, com- 
mander of the British forces, as a 


i : befuddled boob who wouldn't know 


when to come in out of the rain, 


. much less how to transport an army 


to the Crimea; Trevor Howard 
makes Lord Cardigan, the Light 


Brigade commander, a one-dimen- 


sional cardboard caricature of a 


© © snob martinet. No matter how inept 


and wrongheaded these men may 


have really been, the caricatures of 
them in the movie are so overdone 


. as to be unbelievable, and unsuited 


for any style except farce; Richard- 
son might as well have gone all the 
way and armed the Light Brigade 
with banana cream pies to hurl at 
the enemy. But the movie jumps 
from farce to forced realism, and 
after the addled, low-comedy de- 
liberations of the commanders, we 
get a battle scene of great “realistic” 
blood and gore, reeking with the 
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profound and original message that 


War is Hell. 

The fim is interspersed with 
political cartoons done in the style 
of the period, with standard symbols 
of the Great Powers of the day mov- 
ing into animation to illustrate the 
general political background of the 
conflict. Actually, the whole movie, 
though unintentionally, is one long 
cartoon, but one that is confusingly 


inconsistent in style, as if frames 


from “Lil Abner" were mixed in 
with “Prince Valiant.” The grand 
pretensions about “truth and real- 
ism" seem mainly to be based on the 
naive notion that any debunking 
of historical legend is a form of 
“honesty.” 

Debunking can be fine, and fun, 
too, when done with a sharp and 
intelligent style, but in this effort Mr. 
Richardson does it with all the grace 
and discrimination of a naughty boy 
wielding a sledgehammer. 


There is thankfully no evidence 
that Peter O’Toole had any preten- 
sions of portraying the “truth” about 
another nineteenth-century empire 
in his production of Great Catherine 
(based on a one-act play by Shaw), 
but the movie shares some of the 
same boring attitudes toward dealing 
with history as does the Light 


Brigade: it is condescending, campy, 


farcical, and presented on a spectacle 
scale that fails to cover up the general 
silliness of the whole thing. Peter 
O’Toole is the English un-hero who 
bumbles into the court of Catherine 
as a handsome young captain, creat- 
ing a classic cartoon figure of the 
stage Englishman — stuffy, inhib- 
ited, rigid, and as terrified as a silly 
schoolboy by the Empress’ attempts 
to seduce him. l 

Part of what must have been in- 
tended as the humor of the situation 
was ©’Toole’s cliché Englishman set 
against the cliché Russian of Zero 
Mostel playing Potemkin like a 
roaring-drunk funny-paper version 
of the Father Karamazov. The one 
saving grace of the film is Jeanne 
Moreau as Catherine, for she brings 
real wit and style to the part of 
the bored and horny Empress. As 
in Jules and Jim, she knows how to 
be feminine and funny, bitchy and 
shrewd, all in a way that is believ- 
able. 

Some critic recently complained 
that Miss Moreau looked old and 
haggard in The Bride Wore. Black, 
and if that is true, then she certainly 
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revived for the role of Catherine, 
for she is as unconventionally strik- 
ing and uniquely sexy as ever. She 
never was anything so bland as 
"pretty," but she was and still is a 
real dish of a woman. 


While their middle-aged country- 
men are hung up on trying to put 
down nineteenth-century empires, 
the Beatles are delighting in the new 
international empire they have 
created for themselves and the world 
— an empire of the imagination, lit 
with bright colors, filled with ori- 
ginal, memorable music, and in- 
habited by such now familiar char- 
acters (more familiar than any 
characters created in conventional 
contemporary fiction) as Sergeant 
Pepper, Eleanor Rigby, the No- 
where Man, and Lady Madonna. 
They have succeeded in putting at 
least a part of. that empire on film 
in a beautifully animated cartoon 
odyssey called Yellow Submarine. It 
is a colorful fantasy starring cartoon 
representations of John, Paul, Ringo, 
and George, conquering with their 
music the evil “Blue Meanies," after 
a casual, comic odyssey through 
psychedelic seas and times. The re- 
laxed, wry ''story" provides an ex- 
cuse for presenting some of the 
favorite Beatle songs in animated 
color, with some spectacularly beau- 
tiful results, especially with “When 
Pm 64" and “Lucy in the Sky With 
Diamonds." The “design” of the 
film is attributed to Heinz Edelman, 
and the cartoon animation is su- 
perior to anything of Disney’s in 
both imagination and execution. 
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The Beatles? presentation of their 
own empire in the form of cartoon 
is far more funny, fascinating, and 
generally entertaining than the his- 
torical empires portrayed in -the 
other two movies. Instead of going 
back to Crimea or Catherine's Rus” 
sia, it's a lot more fun to go forward 
in the Yellow Submarine. 








ass in C, Opus 86 
“Waldman conducting Musica 
Orchestra and Chorus; Decca 
433). A sturdy production by 
dman and four capable soloists 
oks, Chookasian, Shirley, Giai- 
) still doesn't turn this into one 
of Beethoven’s major works. 


















— Bizet-Shehedrin: : The Carmen Ballet 
tozhdestvensky, Bolshoi Theater Orches- 


(dra; Melodiya/ Angel. SR-40067). The 
¿Garmen music rescored for ballet 


| purposes by a young Soviet composer 
"for strings and — it says here — 
| forty-seven percussion instruments. 
Fun at times, but when you come 
- right down to it, who needs it? Not 
 Bizet, certainly. 






: Brahms: Clarinet Quintet in B Minor 
` (Amadeus Quartet, Karl Leister; Deut- 
sche Grammophon 139354). A cham- 

ber music masterpiece, exquisitely 
played. 


The Brains Trust (C. E. M. Joad, 
Philip Guedalla, Lady Barbara Ward 
Jackson, Sir Malcolm Sargent, and 
others; Argo DA-38). This famous 

radio quiz show was the British war- 
.. time equivalent of Information Please, 
_ less competitive but more disputa- 
tious. Even after twenty-five years 

these excerpts remain stimulating, 
. especially when the acerbic Professor 
- Joad is holding forth on everything 
- from Eastern philosophy to con- 
. ducting an orchestra. 


| Bruckner: Symphony No. 9 in D Minor, 
original version (Von Karajan, Berlin 
v Philharmonic; Deutsche Grammophon 
1390171), Even a non-Brucknerite is 
likely to be temporarily converted by 
s an’s strong, sonorous reading 
> Berlin Philharmonic’s rich 

















descent recortiny of Pa p ever 
made, and even in a monaural re- 


lease it continues to glow. 


Gershwin: Porgy and Bess, complete 
(Winters, Williams, Matthews, Long, 
with Engel conducting; Odyssey 32-36- 
0018). Porgy is more than thirty 
years old now. Its songs are as strong 
as ever, and its recitative passages, 
once so roundly criticized, don't 
seem half bad either. This is the 
recording released originally in 1951 
and now more of a bargain than ever 
on this low-priced label. 


Handel: Arias (Forbes Robinson, bass; 
Argo KRG- 504). “O ruddier than 
the cherry,” “Revenge, Timotheus 
cries," Arm, arm, brave," and 
others sung with vigor and virility 
by a bass who knows his business. 


Haydn: Symphonies No. 93 in D and 
No. 94 in G, “Surprise” (Szell, 
Cleveland Orchestra; Columbia MS- 
7006). The big surprise here is the 
impudent low bassoon note that 
disrupts the slow movement of No. 
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Enter the 
secret world of 
an inspired young 
psychiatrist with 
a magnificent 
obsession. 





“SAVAGE SLEEP may 
well stir up 

savage controversy... 
It's as gripping and 
hypnotic a piece of 
reading as you are going 
to do all season," 
——THOMAS LASK, 
New York Times 









a new novel 
By MILLEN BRAND 
author of The Outward Room 


3rd large printing before 
publication $6.95, now at your 


bookstore 
ooks 7" WS un 


Romantic Duets 
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Thomas Stewart, Erik 
piano; Deutsche Grammop 0) 
Did couples really 3 
the piano in their 
these lovely duets 
Schumann, M endelssohn, 
and the rest? Their v 
seldom have blended as 
as Mr. and Mrs. Stewar 
songs by Stephen Foster. 
program admirably, |— 
































































A Bouquet for Marcella S 
(Available for $5.50 from Intern 
Record Collector? Club, P.O. Bo: 
Bridgeport, Conn.). For devote 
great singing, especially if. they 1 
mind record scratch along w 
vocal pyrotechnics. The rec 
date from 1907 to 1919 an 
from Handel to Reynaldo H 
Among the Sembrich specialtic 
“The Maiden’s Wish," self-ac 
panied at the piano. 


Pastoral’; 


(Boult, 









: 4 in D Minor 
tenna Philharmonic; London 
. Soltis boldly romantic, 
d approach rejuvenates 
aphonies. Good sound. 












Strauss: Rosenkavalier Suite; 
T rauss: Fledermaus Overture, 
men and Song, Thunder and 
g (Max Rudolf conducting 
at Symphony Orchestra; Decca 
. The Cincinnati Sym- 
rings, less lush than others’, 
quality of lean gracefulness 













































Music in Seventeenth Century 
(Vocal soloists with Little Or- 
of London conducted by Joshua 
< Nonesuch H-71204). More 
‘than boisterousness in these 
y Krieger, Pezel, and Rosen- 
. The boys probably sang 
things in the saloons. 


I: The Seven Deadly Sins (Leipzig 
lio Symphony conducted by Herbert 
with Gisela May, Peter Schreier, 
thers; Deutsche Grammophon 

The last of the Brecht- 
llaborations has a terseness 
" that sharpen the point 
_ Although it was written 
as a ballet score, this 
. of human shortcomings 
nanigans has plenty of 
iout visual aids. Gisela 
s like a young Lotte 
he central role. This is one 
est Weill recordings ever 





Reviews: Books 
— Adams 













ounge, des by James For- 
ve, $5.95. Sammy Younge, 
ivist student, was shot in 
Alabama, on January 3, 
hite man who was iden: 
ght to trial, and predict- 
d.. Mr. Forman, an 
Student Nonviolent Co- 
ymimittee, has written 



























sic that adds mightily to. 


1963.7. 
arranges material Rd A he appe us 


quate. policy. DANGuER. its tone 
is remarkably unemotional, given 
the combination of author and sub- 
ject, the book arouses both sympathy 
and anger, and also offers the white 
reader a view of people exactly like 
his own. Sammy Younge emerges 
as an impatient, illogical juvenile 
reformer whose capacity to irritate 
his elders would have functioned 
regardless of his color. The wary, 
stuffy, middle-class play-it-safers at 
Tuskegee can be duplicated in any 
white academic community. One 
sees the ordinary world reflected in 
a sinister fun-house mirror, and 
although the effect may be unin- 
tentional on the author's part, it is 
jolting. 


My Music, My Life by Ravi Shankar. 
Simon & Schuster, $6.95. Aware of 
the difficulty of explaining Indian 
music to those trained to think in 
totally different musical terms, Ravi 
Shankar has nevertheless made a 
gallant attempt to translate East to 
West. 
versally successful, but even the 
dullest reader will begin to under- 
stand why he fails to understand. 
The autobiographical half of the 
book tells a great deal about Indian 
education and incidentally reveals 
that the author, lately a flower god, 
takes an unflattering view of the 
children. — India," he observes, 
“now is overrun by unwashed, re- 
bellious young people" who take up 
with dubious types that “live in huts 
where they burn dead bodies and 
practice a variety of filthy rites.” 
Positively cubical. 


African Art by Michel Leiris and 
Jacqueline Delange. Golden Press, 
$29.95. After a history of the influ- 
ence of African art on contemporary 
European artists, the authors go 
briskly into types, techniques, and 
meanings. This is not an anthro- 
pological venture; no time is wasted 
on works that are African first and 
art second. The pictures are many 
and marvelous. 


The Day Kennedy Was Shot by Jim 


Bishop. Funk & Wagnalls, $7.95. 
Billed as *an uncensored minute-by- 
minute account of November 22, 








The attempt will not be unt-- 


"To Mr. Bishop' S credit, he Gordon. C Craig by. | 






mi ple assassins, To his disc 
he sentimentalizes, he reports 
conversations that he'can have go 
only by thirdhand hearsay, and he 
writes an affected fake-clever prose 
in which people are referred. to 

the long head of Jones or t 
ancholy face of Smith. Al 
couple of chapters, one has the 
pression that everybody is partially 
disembodied. Mr. Bishop reports, 
moreover, what went on in Lee 
Oswald's mind and indulges a grudge 
against Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis 
who, it seems, presumed to doubt 
the necessity of Mr. Bishop's ghou 
rummagings. She had a good point 
there. 

































God's Country and My People by 
Wright Morris. Harper & Row, 
$10.00. Mr. Morris is a fine photo- — 
grapher, with a passion for wind- 
swept flatlands, sun-bleached wood, . . 
and intricate heaps of objects which: 
may turn out to be anything from 
junk to the interior of an old barber- — 
shop. The accompanying text is 
part autobiography and part local 
reminiscence, a bit random in both 
areas and not likely to prove sur- 
prising to any reader of Mr. Morris? 
novels. 








Exploring Space With a Camera, edited... 
by Edgar M. Cortright. National. 

Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, $4.25. Photographs, some: 
in color, from various exploratio 
into space, with a text that im. 
serious effort to make the 














paid to OE E a, ; 
like the improved tracking of 
canes. d 


An Editor’s Treasury, edited by Her 
bert R. Mayes. Atheneum, $24.95, - 
2 vols., boxed. The editor. 
years chopped bits out of bo 
magazines and pack-ratted 
away, and is now offering 
his old paper collection to the pub 
As Mr. Mayes points out, any 
can make an anthology this 
But why not take up decoupage 
produces quite pretty and 
objects, such as wastebaskets. 























ove 
g and lighting, 
ntments, delays, 
that plague any the- 
jvator. There are numer- 
s from Ellen Terry, who 
dated her son's talents but 
ked paying his bills. There is 
an enormous complication of family 
connections, for Gordon Craig, a 
domestic as well as a financial dis- 
aster, collected women far more 
s defiy than he did money. He also 
«made a try at acting, engraving, 
+ illustrating, publishing, and running 
(theater schools, which makes the 
"book an informal history of assorted 
arts. 





















Palace’ of Ice by Tarjei Vesaas. 
< Morrow, $4.50. In a simple plot 
about two little girls whose friend- 
ship is broken off by death, the 
Norwegian author finds and half- 
reveals an astonishing number of 
implications. Reading this novel is 
like trying to draw a snowflake. 








“An Exaltation of Larks or, The Venereal 
Game by James Lipton. Grossman, 
.$4.95. The terms — a pride of lions 
that. are well known, plus some 
forgotten splendors like *a clowder 
of cats" and “a superfluity of nuns," 
plus some modern contrivances by 
Mr. Lipton and friends, which .is 
where this amusing little book be- 
gins to be less amusing. One can 
have too much of a good thing. 
(The illustrations are a shark-up of 
old CHEFANIOES funny all the way. 







"The First Folio of Shakespeare pre- 
pared by Charlton. Hinman. The 
Norton Facsimile, Norton, $75.00, 
| 
| 





- boxed. Much.scholarship and elab- 
orate machinery have reproduced 
the Folio text as it presumably 
would have been if the original pub- 
- hsher had copy-edited in advance 
instead of correcting. as he went. 
! i eing useful to students and 
iddicted to arguing over 












üches and weighing 12 pounds 4 
ounces. The Falstaffe Folio. 










rations are from Who Was Van Gogh? 
‘by Jean Leymarie, translated from 
A by James Emmons. (Skira, 
‘They are reproduced by per- 
ot the. publis IETS 

















































































'he monumental chronic 
the incredible Krupp fami 
—the awesome 400-year dynasty that armed Germany : 


in three major wars and stormed through European 
history as no other family has ever done. 





“Mr. Manchester has done it again: 
his history is a most fascinating account of an immense 
spectacle of power. . . It is difficult to imagine a more 

meticulously documented, a more melodramatic and a 
more seductive performance...” 
— Victor Lange, The Atlantic 


“The Krupp story is fitted with irony, melo- 


drama and horror .. . A powerful and fascinating 
work ... Manchester has organized an immense 
mass of material into a lucid, vivid and absorbing 
arrative," — Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The Liter- 
ary Guild Magazine 


The Arms 
of Krupp 


1587-1968 


by the author of 
The Death of a President 


William Manchester 


Illustrated with 40 pages of photographs; charts, 
notes, index; $12.50 at bookstores. 





Second big printing /A Literary Guild Selection 


LITTLE, BROWN 


Photo $Arnold Newman 


ALFRIED 
KRUPP 


1907.1967 


The Literary Guild invites 
you to include it, if you wish, 


in your choice of 


ANY FOUR 


of these 33 best-sellers, 
reference works, even sets 


ALL for $1 


if you join the Guild now and agree to 
accept only four selections or alternates 
during the coming year 







324. A SMALL TOWN 
GERMANY 

e Carré 

[Publisher's 

tion, $6.93) 





Che — 
Arins of 
Krupp 


Adam 
nt r 
. ihe 

. Money 
Game 
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BHARAM 
Pier 3 MUM TESTER : er ats . i 
88. THE CASE 26. THE ARMS OF 161. THE ELECTRIC 297, THE RICH AND 124. THE FRENCH 262. AIRPORT 345. THE MONEY GAME l 
AGAINST CONGRESS KRUPP 1587-1968 KOOL-AID ACID TEST THE SUPER-RICH CHEF COOKBOOK Arthur Hailey ‘Adam Smith’ 
Drew Pearson William Manchester Tom Wolfe Ferdinand Lundberg Julia Child (Publisher's (Publisher's 
& Jack Anderson (Publisher's (Publisher's (Publisher's (Publisher's edition, $5.95) edition, $6,95) 
(Pub. ed. $5.93) edition, $12.50) edition, $5.95} edition, $12.50) edition, $6.95) 


ERD LEO 


SAL, 
BELLOW 
MOSHYS 
MEMOIRS 
&OTHER 
STORIES 










; CANO E 
PROTECT | 
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HEELS 


Üne Book p 
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317. PRESERVE AND 





18. THE GREAT NOVELS 225. THE HURRICANE — 340. STEPS 3. MOSBY'S MEMOIRS 























323. ANTI-MEMOIRS 

Hunter Davies DF ERNEST HEMINGWAY YEARS Jerzy Kosinski AND OTHER STORIES André Malraux PROTECT, Allen Drury 

(Publisher's The Sun Also Ríses, A Cameron Hawley (Publisher's Saul Bellow (Publisher's (Publisher's 

edition, $6.98) Farewell to Arms, For (Pub. edition, $7.50) edition, $4.93) (Pub. edition, $5.00} — edition, $8.95) edition, $6.95} 

Whom the Bell Tolls. 

283. THE LAST HURRAH (Publisher's 329. FORCE 10 117, THE DOUBLEDAY 122. THE NEW 284. THE SEXUAL 138. THE COLUMBIA- 

& THE EDGE OF SADNESS editions, $13.95) FROM NAVARONE BOOK OF INTERIOR INDUSTRIAL STATE WILDERNESS VIKING DESK ENCYCLO. 

Edwin O'Connor Alistair MacLean DECORATING, Albert John Kenneth Vance Packard PEDIA. 2 vols. count as 1 

2 volumes count as 1. 356. THE SENATOR (Publisher's Kornfeld (Publisher's Galbraith (Pub. edition, $6.95) — choice. (Pub, ed., $9.95) 

choice, (Publisher's Drew Pearson edition, $4,95) edition, $11.95) (Pub. edition, $6.95) l , 

editions, $13.90} (Pub. edition, $6.95) 44. POEMS OF BYRON, 84. “OUR CROWD" 

335, SILENCE ON MONTE 70. THE COMPLETE 403. NICHOLAS AND KEATS, SHELLEY The Great Jewish |... ox 
160, TRUE GRIT 2. HAMMOND CONTEM- SOLE, Jack Olsen SHORT STORIES ALEXANDRA Selected and edited — Families of New York = 
dPub. Charles Portis PORARY WORLD ATLAS — (Publisher's OF MARK TWAIN Robert K. Massie by Elliott Coleman . Stephen Birmingham 

$4.95) (Pub. edition, $4.95) (Pub. edition, $9.95) — edition, $6.95) (Pub. edition, $4.98) (Pub. ed., $10,00) (Pub. ed., $7.95) (Pub. edition, $8.95) 


NOTE: Guild editions are sometimes reduced in size, 
but texts are full-length — not a word is cut! 


Rates 2. 


N THE worps of C. P, Snow, A Small Town in Germany is John 

le Carré's "best novel." Surpassing even the high-voltage sus- 
pense of The Spy Who Came in from the Cold, le Carré's new 
drama of hunter and hunted is a book everyone will be reading, 
discussing, in the months ahead. It ends with a chapter un- 
matched in modern fiction for sheer, numbing surprise. 

Literary Guild members were among the first to know about 
it~ and members who wanted it received it at the greatest sav- 
ings anywhere. In fact, the Guild guarantees that savings on the 
books it offers will average at least 40%. 

Recently, for example, members were offered Airport for $2.95. 
instead of $5.95 in the publisher's edition, The Money Game for. — 
$3.95 instead of $6.95, Preserve and Protect for $3.95 instead of 
$6.95, The Hurricane Years for $3.95 instead of $7.50. 

As a member, every month you'll receive the Literary Guild . 
magazine, which describes new selections in advance of pub- — 
lication. In all, it describes about 40 new best-sellers and other. 
books from which you may choose. z 

You need not buy a book every month — only as few as four 
during the coming year. And for every book you buy, you may 
choose a bonus book at a fraction of the already low Guild 
price — often for as little as $1.00. | S 

To join the Guild, send no money; simply mail the coupon. 
















Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
lent, 91-A' T2, Garden City, N. Y. 11530 
Please enroll me as a trial member of the Literary Guild and send me the 
FONR ‘Books or sets whose numbers i have printed in the four boxes at right. | | 
Bil me only $1 plus shipping and handling for all four. H not delighted, i 
nay return them in 10 days and this membership will be canceled. 
donot need to accept a book every month—only as few as four a year— 
te “yesign any time after purchasing four books. All selections and 
rhafes will be described to me in advance in "the Literary Guild maga- 

‘sent free each month, and a convenient form will always be provided 

y use if | do not wish to receive a forthcoming selection. You will bi} 
he special Guild price for each book i take, This will average at least 

ow the price of the publisher's edition. (A modest charge is added for 

“end handling.) For each monthly selection (or alternate selection) | 1] 
apt, i may choose a bonus book, from the special catalog, at a fraction 
hg aiready low Guild price—often for as little as $1. 

















HE vow wish to charge ail 
bonks to your credit card, 
give account number: 


Cy Diners! Club 
[3 American Express 





(Please Print} 


rm — € 


# 


















nger YB, have parent siga here: — m 


median Enquiries write to address above. For your convenience, books will be shipped from our Canadian office, 
fer goed in Continental U.S.A, and Canada only. 11-68 
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Enjoy the traditional hospitality 
of JAL on your way to the Orient 
from N 


Los Angeles, Honolulu... 





ew York, San Francisco, 


and now Vancouver. 

















rried beauty of 


f sound. 
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The beauty of Japan is legendary. 
Like cherry blossoms in springtime. Or 





the floating Torii Gate at Miyajima silhou- 
etted in a Japanese sunset. 


There’s another kind of beauty, 





too, which is yours to enjoy on any of 


apan Air Lines’ flights, It’s the beauty 
of your hostess, 





She has been trained since child- 
g guests, And 


are — her guest —as you 


hood in the art of pleasing cue 





that's what vou 





oar high above the world at almost the 


speed of sound, 
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There's a classic grace in the. 
5 ; 


way she greets you. And her offer of | 





a cup of green tea is a centuries-old _ 





tradition. 





she symbolizes the serenity and beau- 


ty of Japan that begin the moment 





you board one of our Jet Couriers. 
Discov 





r the beauty of Japan 
...On your way to Japan. 
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Tuae are more than 800 islands 
in the Caribbean. 


And then there's Grace island. 





It has everything most islands have— 
and more. For example, there's never 





a crowd on Grace island. Only 300 guests 





—and 260 people to serve them. 


Accommodations are all First Class. 
Every room faces the ocean, There’ 
24-hour room service. Sports and enter- 





tainment. The largest outdoor pool afloat. 





A late night bar. And great chefs, 
including one who specializes in heroic 
pastries and flaming desserts. 


For 13 days, the scenery changes 
as you cruise to six ports-of-call. Places 
like Curacao, Caracas, Aruba, 
Kingston, Port-au-Prince and Fort 
Lauderdale. And all for what you'd 
spend for two weeks on an island that 
doesn't even budge. 

A Grace island, the completely 
air-conditioned and fin-stabilized 
"Santa Rosa, or her identical twin, the 
Santa Paula, sails every Friday from 
New York. Every Tuesday from Fort 
Lauderdale. Week in, week out. 





No other island can make that 
statement. 


Talk to your ‘Travel Agent or 
Grace Line. The Santa fleet. General 
passenger agent for Moore-McCormack 


Line's ss Argentina and ss Brasil. 


Safety Information: The Santa Rosa 
and Santa Paula, registered in the United 
States, meet international Safety Stand- 
ards for new ships developed in 1960 and 
meet the 1966 fire safety requirements. 
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Nixon and China: | 
Time to Talk 


by James C. Thomson, Jr. 


The Hidden Costs | 
of Opportunity 


E 


by Edgar Z. Friedenberg 














Now more than ever America’s most di 


m 


460 cubic inch V-8 engine. From the Lincoln-M 
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inguished motorcar. Powered by the incomparable 
fercury Division of Ford Motor Company. 
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LINCOLN-MERCUR 








CONNECTION £y 
HELEN MACINNES 
(Ret. price $5.95) 









,A07. THE WAY 431. THE RISE 


THINGS WORK AND FALL OF THE 
Illustrated — THIRD REICH 
(Ret. price $8.95) 


(Ret. price $12.50) 


The | 
3 logi cal 





209.THE BIOLOGICAL 234. THE OXFORD 
OTME BOMB by HISTORY GF THE 

GORDON AMERICAN "PEOPLE 
RATTRAY TAYLOR (Rer. price $12.50) 
{Ret price $5.50) 





oos. CONFESSIONS 


487. THE SHORT 
OF NAT TURNER dy STORIES OF ERNEST 
WILLIAM STYRON — HEMINGWAY 





US fRet. price $6.95) (Ret, price $6.95) 
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gemors 


1225-1980 
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“378. THE UNITED — 379. MEMOIRS 


STATES NAVY IN 1925-1950 5y 
WORLD WAR ll GE F, 
by S. E. SMITH (Retail price $10) 


cs 4Ret. price $12.50) 
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GEORGE F. KENNAN QUOTATIONS 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 
every reading family should know about 


MEMBERSHIP 
uggested here will not only prove, 
our own actual experience, how 
fectually membership in the Book-of- 
Aonth Club can keep you from 


t ge e: Book-Dividends. Through 
unique profit-sharing system mem- 


ry volumes—at. a small fraction of 
r retail prices — simply by buying 
oks they would buy even if they were 
f-the-Month Club members, 


A Memoir of the Cuban Travelsand Reflections JOHN UPDIKE CHALLENGE Ay JoJ 
Missile Crisis by 
ROBERT E. KENNEDY Photographs 


(Ret. price $5.50) (Retail price $10) 


(Ret. price $6.95) 


Invitation 
... TO A SHORT 


DURANT IN THE 

441. THE LESSONS Book-of -the-Month Club 
OF HISTORY b» WEL 

and ARIEL DURANT 


CHOOSE 


(Retail price $5) 








231. ST £ 


POEMS OF 
ROBERT FROST 
{Retail price $8) 


atk FISTS {H 


iu sychiatry met RCE 


James A. 
Michener 


279. KENNEDY 

by THEODORE 

C. SORENSEN 
{Retail price $10) 


235. THE SOURCE 
ity JAMES A. 

MICHENER, Illus. 
(Rer. price $7.95) 


200. HOW CHILDREN 329. THE HISTORY 
LEARN and HOW OF PSYCHIATRY 
CHILDREN FAIL by (Ret. price $11.95) 
JOHN HOLT (Retail 

prices total $9.45) 
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p Kum 4 


Americas 
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242. AMERICA’S 
GARDEN 800K 
(Ret. price $8.95) 


1460. THE COMPLETE 
MEDICAL GUIDE $y 
B. F. MILLER, M.D. 
1967 rev. ed. IHlus. 
(Ret. price $9,95) 


103. NEW ROGET'S 
THESAURUS IN 
DICTIONARY FORM 
(Ret. price $4.95) 


260. THE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 


(Retail price $11) 


every Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 

r Alternate you buy, a Book-Dividend 
Credit, Each Credit, upon payment of a 
nominal sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50 
-somewhat more for unusually expen- 
sive volumes—will entitle you to a valu- 
able Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from over a hundred fine library 
volumes now available. 

This is probably the most economical 
means ever devised for building a well- 
rounded personal library. Since its in- 
auguration, the almost incredible sum of 
$458,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been earned and received 
by Book-of-the-Month Club mem- 
bers through this unique plan. 
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425. THE SALZBURG 447. THIRTEEN DAYS 414. IBERIA: Spanish 408. COUPLES dy 331. THE AMERICAN EH THE SLEEP 
y 

by JAMES MICHENER (Ret, price $6.05) SERVAN-SCHREIBER C. P, SNOW 

(Ret. price $6.95) 


to purchase at 


EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 


ANY THREE 
FOR ONLY] 


SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three Club 
choices within a year at the special members’ prices 


[see coupon below for details] 








291. IN COLD 
BLOOD dy 
TRUMAN CAPOTE 
(Ret. price $5.95) 


š Dr. Ben jamin 





444, BABY & CHILD 
CARE, Revised and 
updated ed. by DE. 
BENJAMIN SPOCK 
(Ret. price $5.95) 


ship obligation. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 
THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


445. THE SHADOW 


OF BLOOMING GROVE AND | REVOLUTI ih 


Warren 6. Harding 
in His Times 


FRANCIS RUSSELL 


(Ret. price $12.50) 


THE DEATH 
of a 


PRESIDENT 


Birnie Li 


; WILLDAM 
MANCHESTER 





355. THE DEATH 
DF A PRESIDENT 
by MANCHESTER 
(Retail price $10) 


YSSES | 





| JAMES JOYCE 


139. ULYSSES 

by JAMES JOYCE 
Unabridged 
(Ret. price $7.95) 


THESE TWO | 
COUNT as |: 
ONE BOOK 


196. LISTEN TO THE 280. THE AGE OF 
WARM and STANYAN VOLTAIRE &y Wilt 


STREET & QTHER 

SORROWS fy ROD 
MCKUEN. (Retail 
prices total $7.90) 


nit | anys miim BOOK 
ON IUVENI. 





320. EMILY POST'S 
ETIQUETTE. Lith 
edition. Revised by 


ELIZABETH L. POST 


(Ret. price $56.95) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
280 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month e 
and send me the three volumes whose numbers I have indicat 
in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three volumes. I 
least three additional monthly Selection 
Alternates during the first year I am a member, paying 
special members’ prices, I have the right to cancel my. 
ship any time after buying these three books. If I continue, 
this trial, I will earn a Book-Dividend Credit for every. 
tion-—or Alternate--I buy under the system described at 
(A small charge is added to all book shipments to cover. po 
and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the i 
a Double Selection, two books at a special combined p 
purchases are counted as a single book in fulfilling th 


EL. JE JT 


€ Bora NO, yo -*hkdso45 


{Piease print plainiy} 
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zone 

ASÉGLg, aoious»sonntuncwanauetu&AkumapteAnskuumsi or dip... T 
mI————— — IQ d ON : 

The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and. aO 
fered by Book- atthe Ment Cat, inc. 
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387. THE NAKED APE 
by DESMOND MOBRIS 
(Ret. price $5; 95) ; 


439. MAN'S | 

TO CIVILIZATION. 
by PETER FARB 
Illus. and maps 
me price $8. 


and ARIEL DU 
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FEBRUARY 1969 —— voLUME223 — NUMBER2 — 


The War Against the Democratic Process SIDNEY HOOK 
Face to Face. A Poem BARRY COLE 


Notes From the Journal of a Gentle JAMES S. KUNEN 
Revolutionary 


Ill Say Nothing. A Poem T. S, MATTHEWS 

A Matter of Vocabulary. A Story AMES ALAN McPHERSON 
. On Living in a Biological Revolution DONALD FLEMING 

The Climb. A Poem GEORGE SULLIVAN 


Nixon and China: Time to Talk JAMES C. THOMSON, JR. 
Viewpoint 
To the Tick of a Different Clock CHARLES DERECSKEY 


The Hidden Costs of Opportunity EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG 


Hemingway: Living, Loving, Dying CARLOS BAKER 


Reports: Cambodia, Southern Desegregation, North African Arms Race, 


Soviet Technology 


ES. Re 


The Mail 
Coming in the Atlantic 


J Arts and Letters: SAM BINGHAM, FRANK O'CONNOR, MICHAEL JANEWAY, JOHN 
GREENWAY, JOHN WAIN, EDWARD WEEKS, ARTHUR LOESSER, 
HERBERT KUPFERBERG, PHOEBE ADAMS 


ROBERT MANNING ! EMILY P. FLINT 
Editor in Chief Managing Editor 


Editors: PHOEBE-LOU ADAMS, SAM BINGHAM, C. MICHAEL CURTIS, LOUISE DESAU NIERS, ROBERT EVETT, 


ANN M. HOLMES, MICHAEL JANEWAY, ELINOR M. KANE, ELIZABETH B. DREW (WASHINGTON), 
WILLIAM ABRAHAMS (WEST COAST) 


MARION D. CAMPBELL GARTH HITE E ROY M. GREEN 
President Publisher Circulation Manager 


EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES: The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., 02116. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS: | YEAR $9.50, 2 years $17 .00, 3 years $24.00 in the UNITED STATES, its possessions, 
and caNabA: $10.00 a year elsewhere. 

ADVERTISING: lfarper- Atlantic Sales, Ine., 535 Fifth Ave., New Y. ork, N. Y., 10017. Tel. 212-986-3344 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, February, 1969, Val, 223, No. 2. Published monthly at The Rumford Press, 10 Ferry St., Cona 

ord, N,H., 03302. Second-class postage paid at Concord, N.H. Printed in the U.S.A. Copyright © 1969, by The Atlantic 
Monthly Company. All righta, including translation into other languages, reserved hy the publisher in the United Sta tes, Great 
Britain. Mexico. and all countries parti | i 


iwipating in the International Cops right Convention and the Pan American Copyright 
Convention, Unsalicited manuscripts should be accompanied by return postage, 
POSTMASTER: Change-of-address notices, Form 3579, orders for su baeriptions, and other items are to he sent to 8 Arlington 
_ St., Boston, Mass. 02116. 
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D eed you may find that a new book you've 

wanted is on sale—at, perhaps, 30% off. And you 
would naturally consider it a real bargain. 
-> Yet Literary Guild members do better than that — all the 

time. Every month, they browse through a list of new best- 
sellers and select one, if they wish, or more — each at the 
greatest savings anywhere. In fact, the Literary Guild guar- 
untees that savings on books offered will average at least 
40% below the prices of the publishers’ editions. 

Recently, for example, Guild members were offered The 
Arms of Krupp for $7.50 instead of $12.50 in the publisher's 
edition, A Small Town in Germany for $3.95 instead of $6.95. 

These books were described before publication in the 
Literary Guild magazine and members who wanted them 
|. received them immediately upon publication. 

As a member, you need only accept four Guild selections 
Or alternates during the coming year from about 40 offered 

¿gach month. And for every book you buy — beginning with 
* the very first- you may choose a bonus book for as little as $1. 
.. Why not try membership in the Guild now? Send no 
money; just fill out and mail the coupon. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 11530 





153. THE STORY OF 


/.928. THE HURRICANE 124. THE FRENCH 
PAINTING, H. W. Janson 


YEARS, Cameron Hawley CHEF COOKBOOK 


(Pub. edition, $7.50) Julia Child & Dora Jane Janson 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) — (Pub. edition, $15.00) 
243. EDUCATION 
"AND ECSTASY 284. THE SEXUAL 317. PRESERVE AND 
George B. Leonard WILDERNESS PROTECT, Allen Drury 


Vance Packard 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


323. ANTI-MEMOIRS 
André Malraux 
(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


oo. HAMMOND CONTEM- 
- ORARY WORLD ATLAS 
5; (Pub. edition, $9.95) 


(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


345. THE MONEY GAME 
‘Adam Smith‘ 
(Publisher's 


| 429. FORCE 10 edition, $6.95) 


FROM NAVARONE 44. POEMS OF BYRON, 

. Alistair MacLean KEATS, SHELLEY cad Lg etai 
< Alistair M KRUPP 1587-1968 
RS coe by Elliott Coleman 


(Pub. edition, $12.50) 


© 335. SILENCE ON MONTE (Pub. edition, $7.95) 






~ SÜLE, Jack Olsen 
<o (Pub. edition, $6.95) 326. INSTANT REPLAY SA IDEE ack 
(ira The Green Bay Diary (Publisher's 
SE 18, THE GREAT NOVELS of Jerry Kramer edition, $6 95) 
QP ERNEST HEMINGWAY Edited by Dick Schaap aed 
. The Sun Also Rises, A — (Pub. edition, $5.95) — 346. A WORLD OF PROFIT 
v^ Farewell to Arms, For Louis Auchincloss 
v Whom the Bell Tolls. 356. THE SENATOR (Publisher's 


2 3 volumes count as 1 Drew Pearson 


(3 vo edition, $5.95 
^€hoice. (Pub. eds., $13.95) (Pub. edition, $6.95) 


262. AIRPORT 
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ipquendy applied to him by 
| writers. But the Prince, 
wan smile, says he is sadly 
erstood and that his policy 
hanges. True, his objective 
constant: the preservation of 
dia's sovereignty and integ- 
a troubled and war-ravaged 
of Asia. To achieve this ob- 
he has adopted a policy of 
lism, which is supposed to 
verybody at arm's length. 
ven within the framework of 
m donis: are some bemusing 

| As the Prince himself 


or e Mind 
^to external political cir- 
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atic maneuvering on Prince 
's part. Til now he has 
mbodia an island of relative 
y. Pnompenh, with its 
luttered boulevards, its 
ainvillaea trailing down 
lls of pastel villas, and the 
ephants padding about the 
grounds, is one of the most 
ig and relaxed capitalsin Asia. 
re is change in the air. The 
ns, think many Asians, may 
g home from Vietnam. The 
sh are pulling out of Southeast 
Phe | Russians, all smiles, 


trade, and culture, are coming in. 
When, for instance, the Russdns 
sent a new ambassador to Cambo- 
dia, they chose Sergei M. Kudry- 
avtsev. Once named as the probable 
head of a Soviet spy ring in Canada, 
Mr. Kudryavtsev was also Soviet 
ambassador in Cuba during the 
missile crisis. He is said to be 
sixth-ranking ambassador in the 


Soviet foreign service, and nobody 
thinks that such a high-powered 
diplomat has been assigned to Cam- 
bodia merely to observe the ruins at 
Angkor. 
nese Communists will be up to in 
Southeast Asia after picking up the 
pieces of their Cultural Revolution, 
nobody can be sure. 

With all this uncertainty, Prince 
Sihanouk has been obliged to aban- 
don his hopes for the neutralization 
of the whole of Southeast Asia 
from big-power interference. Like 
France's De Gaulle, he still thinks 
the idea is desirable. But unlike 
De Gaulle, he recognizes it is no 
longer practical. So he has turned 
to what he calls the balance concept. 
In other words, if the big powers 
cannot be kept out of Asia, he wants 
to try to balance them off so that 
no single one becomes dominant. 

When American correspondents 
were permitted their annual visit 
to Cambodia in November, Prince 


Meanwhile, what the Chi- 


Sihanouk made sure they go 
new message. “Not gladly, bu 
realism," he said he would f 

à continued American presence i 
Southeast Asia after the Vietnam 
War, to balance off the various other 
forces. He wasn’ t, he 


the epee or even . 
Sihanouk aides also let it be k 

that privately the Prince was 

for resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States, broker 
in 1965. For a man who has. C 
sistently berated American “imperi- 
alism" in Asia this was an in teresting. 


zig indeed. 


Sihanouk’s footwork 


It was a shift compelled b 
ominous necessities of the da 
ironically, although - the Vietna 
War has posed serious problems: 
Cambodia, its ending may br 
SUSKpest Le In part, 
because of Sihanouk? " fleet-f 
diplomacy. But in part it is 
because the warring factio 
been preoccupied in Vi 


secondary interest. North Vietn: 
and the Viet Cong’s intere: 
Cambodia has been in using 
country as a transit route for. 


troops. The Americans’ inte 

has been in trying to bottle th. 

up. Neither side has been trying 

seize or hold Cambodian territory 
With the end of the war, th 
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Communist or non-Communist, a: 
their traditional foes. When peace 
comes, Prince Sihanouk could be 
left with thousands of Communist 
Vietnamese troops on his soil. 

Throughout the war, Sihanouk 
has consistently minimized the ex- 
tent of Communist troop traffic 
through his country. But American 
correspondents visiting Pnompenh in 
November were intrigued to find 
diplomats of all hues discussing not 
whether there was Communist in- 
filtration, but specifically how many 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
divisions were bedded down in 
Cambodia. American military au- 
thorities in Saigon set the number 
of divisions at five. There seemed 
to be widespread agreement that the 
North Vietnamese commander, Gen- 
eral Vo Nguyen Giap, far from 
marching all of his troops back north, 
was holding some of them in Cam- 
bodia and Laos, following their 
apparent withdrawal from South. 
Vietnam. 

Both North Vietnam and the 
National Liberation Front, political 
arm of the Viet Cong, maintain 
diplomatic missions in Pnompenh. 
On the surface, Prince Sihanouk 
smothers them with charm. But 
privately, according to his confi- 
dants, he is agitated about the 
mounting number of their troops on 
his soil. The agitation is warranted. 
For though the Americans, or cer- 
tainly most of them, will go home 
after the Vietnam War, those Viet- 








namese divisions may just decide to. 


stay on in Cambodia as did many 
Vietminh after the Indochina war. 
The Cambodian Army of 34,000 
men has little hope of ousting the 
battle-experienced Vietnamese units. 
But there is, apparently, new em- 
phasis on controlling them. The 
Vietnamese do not always do what 
the Cambodians request, and there 
are reports of clashes between Cam- 
bodian troops and the Communist 
intruders, with deaths and injuries. - 


“Ever greater hostility" 

There is also more Cambodian. 
outspokenness about Vietnamese ine 
filtration. The Cambodian Defense 
Ministry recently cited infiltration. 
by "armed Vietnamese." The Min-. 
istry listed nine villages in Sva 
Rieng Province where “armed 
namese continued to insi 
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Selves on our territo 
border . . . and are sho v 
greater hostility toward prov 
and district authorities and to 
the village inhabitants." Privatel 
military officials made it clear th 
"armed Vietnamese” they referred 
to were Communists, not Sou 
| Vietnamese forces. Sihanouk hin 
self has mentioned Communist ; 
filtration in the remote norther 
| border country inhabited by Mon- 
itagnard tribesmen. “Vietnamese 
| Communists,” he said, “who do not 
| recognize our frontiers are occupying 
part of our territory. They are 
infiltrating, and we lack the force 
| to control them in a region covered 
| with dense forest. They are forcing . 
ithe local Loeu tribesmen to stage | 
ambushes against us and claim that. 
Rattanakiri Province is not. Cam- 
| bodian territory." Accordingly, 
| Sihanouk has given priority to a. 
| border-settlement project. Ex-con-. 
victs and ex-army men are being 
encouraged to settle in and develop. 
some of the more remote areas along 
Cambodia's boundaries. 
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Heavy weight 


Despite their role as former rulers 
of Cambodia, the French enjoy a 
| cordial relationship with Sihanouk. Se 
| Yet some of the gloomiest predic- 
| tions about the country’s future 
|come from French veterans of the - 
Indochina war. The French fear- 
i the eventual partition of Cambodia: 
after the Vietnamese War is ov 
T hey see Communist Vietname 
occupying the eastern part o 
poser leaving the rest to.à non 
| Communist Cambodian - adminis- 
tration. 

Observers of even gloomier 
| of mind think the Cambodia : 
| be lucky to get off with that. J hey 
ae that what the Vietnamese do no: 
take on the one side, Cambodia’ 
| other traditional enemies, the Thais 
| will swallow up on the other. Thus 
| -ambodia as such would simp 
| disappear. Sihanouk apparently has 5 
| few illusions about these possible 
threats. He says he welcomes the 
return of peace to Vietnam. But 
| knows this “will eventually lea 
| the Peunicanon of Vietnam 
| Obvious sly, a "reunified Vietna ; 
| a Commins t Vietna 
case will most likely b 
| ne a | somewhat hea 
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Jand a non-Communist administra 
|tion survives in South Vietnam, 
Sihanouk hardly expects to live in 
amity with it. If the Communists 
triumph, the Prince hopes to avoid 
receiving the full brunt of their 
“somewhat heavy weight” by con- 
tinued diplomatic dodging and 
maneuver. But his overture to the 
Americans indicates he is taking out 
a little insurance in case that tactic 
fails. 








Enemies within 

Though Sihanouk is best known 
as a manipulator on the inter- 
national scene, he is also confronted 
by some less publicized but no less 
worrisome internal problems. Sens- 
ing early in his reign the direction 
of events in Asia, he surrendered 
his crown to become a popular 
leader. There is no question that 
among the majority of Cambodia’s 
6 million people he is just that. 
When he travels, the crowds throng 
|about him, and he plunges into their 
midst, apparently oblivious of any 
| assassination danger, 
| Nevertheless, the threat to Cam- 
| 
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bodia's security is not only from 
| beyond its borders. From within 
| there are flurries of revolt and sub- 
version from several quarters. The 
Montagnard minority in Cambodia 
is apparently just as independent as 
are the hill tribes of South Vietnam, 
| Thailand, and Laos, all of them 
hostile to central authority. The 
|! Loeu tribesmen in the northeastern 
e of his country have been cutting 

oads, destroying bridges, and even 
d provincial guard posts, 
| accor ding to the ofhcial publication 
hambuja. 

Beyond this there is insurrection 
from underground organizations, 
both right-wing and leftist. On the 
right is the Khmer Serei, whose 
members are opposed to Sihanouk's 
rule, and who mount nibbling at- 
tacks, mainly in the border areas. 
They are said to cooperate at times 
with straight bandit outfits. Prince 
Sihanouk charges that they also have 
| the support of both the Thai govern- 
(ment and the American Central 
| Intelligence Agency. 

From the left, Sihanouk has been 
getting trouble from | Cambodia's 
|own Communists, the Khmer 
| Rouges. They kicked off a sharp 
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is not, at i stage, thougt 
getting substantial support | 
abroad. Khmer Rouges terroris 
not seem to have been particularh 
well armed, and many of. thei 
missions have been launched. against 
police posts to seize weapons store 
there. Nevertheless, observers s 
there were upward of a hundred : 
clashes between Khmer Rouges ter- | 
rorists and government forces ino 
1968. Government casualties are | 
not publicized, but government pub- | 
lications contain telltale announces - 
ments of payments to dependents of | 
government officials who have fallen 
in the service of their country. 
The Khmer Rouges destroy . 
bridges, ambush army officers, and di 
are presumed to be responsible: for — 
the o burning in November A 
of the house at Kirirom of Cams 
bodia's defense chief, General Nhiek 
Tioulong. The organization ap- . 
parently has support in high places. x 
The director general of one of ^ 
Cambodia's two state banks, the: 
Inadana Jati Bank, was detained: im o 
1968, on suspicion of supporting the 
Communists, along with two subor- > 
dinates. Three left- wing assembly-.. 
men, Hou Youn, Khieu Samphan, 
and Hu Nim, are missing. They are .- 
charged by Prince Sihanouk with | 
being ringleaders of a Communist — 
conspiracy. Some say they are fight- 
ing with the Khmer Rouges, others 
that government agents have quietly 
done away with therm. | 
Prince Sihanouk's domestic anti- 
Communist policy stands in contrast 
to the appearance he gives of ace — 
commodating foreign Communists. 
He has ordered the Khmer Rouges : 
insurrection crushed. Heisemphatie — 
that it draws its inspiration from | 
Communist Vietminh cells installe 
in Cambodia between 1947. al 
1954, and that it is a straight Cor 
munist subversive or ganiza ion. 
is particularly sensitive tO 2 
gestion that the Khmer. | 
movement is supported by peas i 
unemployed youths, and intelle 
tuals discontent with his own 


















































































































































Fiseal fitness 





Sihanouk clearly faces 
challenge as many ano 
leader in trying to: 








































Take ali 3 volumes in 
this generous offer... . 
rvantes’ Don Quixote 

of the Mancha, world’s 
"^ gremtest comic novel .., 
oo Richard Dana's Two 
“Years Before the Mast, 
Uc America's exciting 

| efessic of the sea. s. 
<i and Homer's Odyssey, 

^ eetebrated for nearly . 
2,000 years as the 
most thrilling epic. — 
oem ever written, 
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PREVIEW SELECTIONS FROM THE HARVARD CLASSICS 


A lifetime of reading pleasure! The master-works in this great 

library include the brilliant, always timely Autobiography of 

Benjamin Franklin; Dante’s immortal Divine Comedy; Plato's 
2. greatest works; folklore and fable by Aesop, Grimm, Andersen, 
inspiring essays by Bacon, Huxley, Swift, Hugo, Thoreau, and 
5i others; plays by Shakespeare, Marlowe; and much, much more. 
"22 selected volumes will contain 1,228 great works by 287 of 
- the. world's most honored authors. Truly a magnificent collec- 
“tron of books for your home! 
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Richly bound in glove-soft 
fibrated leather, decorated in 
genuine 24K Gold. 
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decorated bin dings : | 


After receiving your 3 introductory volumes for $1, you may wish të go 0i 
acquire the remaining volumes of the 


not obligated to do so. You may 
you wish — or none at all. For those additional volumes you do take, 


only $3.39 each — 40% 
any time. In any case, your | 
to keep for only $1, plus small mailing charge. Send no money. Sum 

coupon below. The Harvard Classics, 


Ss} THE HARVARD CLASSICS, Dept. 784-3 





Please send me Two Years Before the Mast, 
all 3 in genuine 24K Gold decorated bindings. I may return them ín 
without further obligation, or keep them and send you only $1 for ait 
small mailing charge. l 

These 3 beautiful books are my introduction to the 22.volume Great 
Edition of The Harvard Classics. As a Charter 
receive each month additional volumes of this set 


Hf not delighted with each volume, 
nothing — or make it a permanent part of my home library for the am zi 


price of only $3.39 plus a small mailing charge. 
I may cancel AT ANY TIME after taking as many or as few volumes as Ew 
none at all. But the 3 introductory volumes are mine to keep for gi in att 
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all for $ 


(No obligation to accept further volumes) . 










to introduce America's greatest 
cultural library to your home 


$ THE HARVARD 
CLASSICS © 


MAGINE these magnificently bound books: 
your home! Take all three masterpieces 
Two Years Before the Mast, Don Quixot 
The Odyssey — for only $1, plus a small 
ing charge. The purpose of this offer 
acquaint you with The Harvard Classics 
famous library of books which has brou 
entertainment and cultural enrichmen: 
thousands of American families. There ar 
strings attached — you don't have to buy 
further volumes unless you wish to. ©) | 
The Harvard Classics has been called 
university in the home.” Now the Great L 
ature Edition — 22 selected volumes from The 
Harvard Classics — is available to you in 
loom bindings, at far less than others ha 
caes for previous editions. The publisher's à 
i = through judicious selection. from th 
i " books of the ages, to provide every te 
young and adult, with the basis of à 
education. 
In The Harvard Classics, you meet the t 






































gifted writers the world has ever known! 
little as 15 minutes of enjoyable readin. 

day, you can tap their wisdom, thrill.to 
stories, put their ideas to use in your OW: 
They offer you the enrichment of celebr 
works of fiction, poetry, drama, philos 

They broaden your background, liven 
conversation. Given early to childr 
help develop a taste for superior reac 
means a head start to success in coll 
adult life. i 


Never before so low-priced! 


Through the economies of direct-by-m 
tribution, Crowell Collier and Macmilla 
of the world’s great publishers, offers yo 
opportunity to collect this magnifice 

22 selected volumes at an amazing savt 
cost. The quality of these books has 
been maintained, but actually enhan 
beautiful new bindings of rich fibrate 
decorated in genuine 24K Gold. These 
umes will glorify your home. a 


Take your first 3 volumes for only $1. No obligation to buy mo 






























22-volume Harvard Classics. But yo 
take as few or as many additional volut 


less than others have paid in the past. You t 
first 3 volumes, decorated in 24K Gold, are 


* 


Front & Brown Sts., Riverside, IN 


Front and Brown Streets, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
Don Quixote and The Odi 


Subscriber, 1 will be 
for 7 days’ FREE exa 


I may return it at YOUR expense: 


Zip 





(Books shipped in U.S.A. only) 











(rice and rubber) cannot 
| all of them, or at least it 
t provide them with the so- 
icated and well-paying jobs for 
h they feel their education has 
d them. 
‘he Prekhnot dam scheme, part 
he overall Mekong development 
ne, has been getting under way. 
$ about forty miles from Pnom- 
h on the Bassac River, a tribu- 
of the Mekong. This is a multi- 
ral-aid project under the super- 
m of the United Nations; prin- 
l contributors are Japan, 
alia, Canada, Britain, Italy, 
Germany, and the Nether- 
, with Cambodia itself meeting 
t a third of the $27 million 
‘A dam and hydroelectric com- 
-Prekhnot will in addition ul- 
ely irrigate more than 150,000 
of riceland. But the land 
benefiting initially is only about 
00 acres, and clearly it will be 
s before the full impact of the 
<hnot scheme is felt. 
Cambodia is to build a partway 
ient society, it must encourage 
idustrialization. This in turn de- 
inds foreign investment. Despite 
|: royal background, Prince 
ouk has embraced socialism, 
he does now seem anxious to 
act foreign investors and guaran- 
them security from nationaliza- 
- Investment regulations are 
ig streamlined. At the port of 
'ukville he has set aside a free- 
r zone where foreign manu- 
s are being invited to set up 
s. There seems new flexi- 
and pragmatism in Cam- 
fiscal policies. The Prince 
ecided that Cambodia should 
he International Monetary 











































American Airways has been 
g with the Cambodian gov- 
over landing rights and 
velopment. Air France, 
ready lands in Cambodia, 
oing into the hotel business 
jut industrialists have yet to 
inced that the politics and 
ll population of Cambodia 
iem better prospects for profit 
such fast-growing Southeast 
countries as Thailand and 
a, Also Cambodia would 
y have to undergo currency 
tion, the experts’ word for 






























looks ever more slippery, | 
— John H ughes 





Southern 
Desegregation 





When the schools desegregated 
last fall in. Lillington, North Caro- 
lina, a small town south of the 
capital at Raleigh, the police had 
to order the students of Lillington 
High into the school auditorium. 
A white teacher said one of her teen- 
age students accidentally dropped a 
.22 caliber pistol to the floor in her 
classroom. The police frisked the 





other students and came up with 
twenty-five knives, most of them 
penknives. Outside Lillington High, 


a local Ku Klux Klansman led 
pickets denouncing desegregation 


ordered by a federal district court 
judge. 

There were other such incidents 
last fall, in contrast to the pace of 
change during the past three years 
when Deep South public schools 
opened without noticeable violence. 
In Robeson County, North Carolina, 
where the Lumbee Indians once ran 
the Klan out of town at gunpoint, 
police enforced a dusk-to-dawn cur- 
few in the tiny town of Red Springs 
in September. About 150 white and 
black students, newly desegregated, 
fought after a Friday night football 
game. A picket line of white women 
at Harnett County Court House 
paraded with signs which read 
“School Is for Education, Not Mon- 
grelzation [sic], and suggested that 
the school superintendent was a Com- 
munist. 





so flamboyantly "Why now? 


linas: 





Because 
has come late to some pari 
South. Perhaps a factor in 
sence of violence in the South up: 
now has been the slow pace, and | 
some cases complete stalemate, of. 
segregation efforts. Pockets of. t 
South last fall were feeling the effec 
of a May 27 decision by the Sur 
Court, which stated that 
contemporary Southern laissez-f; 
"freedom of choice" plans to de- 
segregate schools are worthless unle. 
they do in fact bring rapid de: 
gation. This the plans have n 
done. Nearly nine out of ten 
Southern school districts are using 
"freedom of choice" plans, and local 
boards have learned that properly 
(or improperly) used, they can sta [| 
or insulate desegregation. ** Freee 
of choice" puts the burden of ct 
on the Negro child and parents w 
are *'free" to choose to desegregate 
in the face of white pressures. oe 
School segregation may. 
passé issue in parts of the North, and 
there are cogent arguments for all- 
black ghetto schools, operated by 
black people for black people, but 
in the South there is hardly enough 
money to support one good school 
system, much less two. In a nation 
with a relatively low tax structure, ; 
the South is far below the norm with 
fewer and lower taxes than. th ! 
of the states. 











































































Breakthrough 


If the May 27 Supreme. 
decision is applied throu 
South this year, it could be the 
significant step. toward eliminatio 
of Dixie school segregation s 
the Court's 1954 decision that“ 
rate educational facilities 
herently unequal.” It is wort 
noting what Richard Nixon said: 
September 12 in a campaign 
vision broadcast aimed at the. C 































I believe that the Supreme Cot 
decision was a correct decisio 
Brown versus the Board of Education 
But, on the other hand, while th | 
decision dealt with segregation = 
said that we would not have 
gation, when you go beyond t 
Say that it is the responsibili 
Federal Government and the F 
courts to, in effect, act as lo 
districts in determining 0 
that out, and | 
































1S IS AN INVITATION to join a select group of busi- 
ess, academic and government leaders who are 
ut to receive what must be the most startling news- 
etter ever printed. 
We originally intended to call it, "The Marshall 
McLuhan Newsletter". 
| Dr. McLuhan, however, suggested that we title it, 
"The Marshall McLuhan Bad-News Letter”. 

And because of the fact that this entirely different 
“kind of Newsletter will be a staring shocking, monthly 
early warning system for our era of instant change, we 
have suggested the tide, “The McLuhan Dew Line". 

Cair what you will, this entirely different kind of 

ter will not be confined to the newsletter format 

at ali—but will also come to you in the form of records, 

courses, sensory retraining Kits, and even advance re- 

ses of chapters from Dr. McLuhan's newest books. 

“Tt is written for the man (or woman) of responsibility 

who cannot afford to be wrong in his evaluation of 

“the present, or prediction of the future. It is designed 

to reveal, and analyse, the vast underground transform- 

"ng forces you must deal with in the dazzlingly different 
world of tomorrow. 

ere's why- 


oc Which Of These Danger Signals 

Slave You Already Interpreted Falsely? 

- Which Of These Technological Break-Throughs 
Are Completely Hidden From Your View? 


Lets get specific for a moment, Throughout history, 
i people have. obsessively viewed new developments 
merely as extensions 0f old, worn-out and now-useless 
concepts (what Dr, McLuhan calls "living in a rear- 
“Mew mirror )-—and therelore never really saw or under- 
stood them at ail. erate ae 
For example, the railway engine was at first called the 
fron: Horse", The automobile was called the “Horse- 
arrage”. The radio was known as the "Wireless", 
And vH and women who so mistitled and so mis- 
nderstood them, woke up to their true opportunities 
nly DECADES after those with clear vision had seized 
and exploited them. 
How about you? Here is a brief sample of the most 
al developments of our day—-filled with both im- 
mense danger and previously undreamed-of potential. 
ou do not really understand them unless you can an- 
“gwer the questions after each title. Hf these questions 
seem puzzling or even paradoxical to you, beware. The 


-IN FUTURE NEWSLETTERS 
. DR. McLUHAN WILL DISCUSS: 


5 The Computer data-bank as the dissolution of 
"private life. 
The satellite as the end of Nature, 
co Gataxies as art forms. 
& artist as the antennae of the race, 
substitution of man-made environments 
biological evolution, 
id of the visual organization of knowl- 
d experience, 
Song as slowed down speech. Instrumentation 
| as speeded up speech. 
Pot und LSD as chemical simulation of our 
Aectric environment. 
i hy the message will be dropped in favor of 
{feet 
he disappearance not only of writing but of 


end of the split between Business and 


tof History vía the computer. 
nd Humor as the infallible test of 
ince areas in a society. " 
més and Sports as live models of existing 
edures in Business. 
“Why the “backward” countries will inevitably 
dominate the western world. 
“War as the effort to recover an old image of 
entity and purpose. 
Vy our first TV war has ended the bounda- 
“between civilian and military life, 
Why the prayer-mat shall replace the Cadillac. 
rjo | the quest for identity. 
as an obsolete program. 
! Cuture of Convalescence, (Anesthesia ap- 
Hed not only to surgery but to total recovery.) 
‘he Computer as the LSD of the Business 
ras Education, Education as War. Cloth- 
Weaponry, (Fashion as The Bore War.) 
‘there is a return of horoscopy in the 


g a . Care . 
nd of the Stock Exchange via the com- 


DR. MARSHALL McLUHAN 


WHAT THE NATION’S 
LEADING AUTHORITIES 
SAY ABOUT HIM 


"Just possibly, the new environment that 
MeLuhan discusses should be studied as care- 
fully as the oxygen system in the Apollo space- 
ship. Just possibly, understanding McLuhan may 
help insure that earth's environment sustains 
rather than destroys its crew." NEWSWEEK. 

"The most stimulating-—and controversial— 
study of technology to have emerged in some 
years... Qne af the major intellectual influences 
of our time... blinding flashes oj illumination..." 

FORTUNE. 

o sudden insights that can, for a moment or 
two, light up a confused landscape and show the 
odd order underlying seeming chaos.. his theor- 
ies are big enough and bold enough to mobilize 
the revolution he is examining ... his most casual 
thoughts are often full of the excitement of dis- 
covery.” Richard Schickel in HARPER’S. 

“Other observers have been content to repeat 
criticisms of industrial socíety that were formu- 
lated a century ago, as if civilization had been 
steadily emptied out since the advent of the 
power Loom...McLuhan has dared to seek the 
cure in the disease...” 

Harold Rosenberg in THE NEW YORKER. 

"He can only be considered a stimulating 
thinker on a scale quite similar to Freud and 
Einstein.” Critic Gerald Stearn. 


present has turned a corner when you were not looking, 
and you have been dangerously left behind! 

|. The Teen-age drop out-—W hat exactly turns middle- 
class children into hippies? What are these long-haired 
youngsters really trying to tell us? Why may the next 
development be the Executive drop-out? 

3. The Ghetto Rebellion-—Why is its primary cause-— 
not poverty and not lack of education—but television? 
Why does Stokely Carmichael understand more about 
the power vortex of our time than almost any other 
American political leader? 

3. Medial literacy, and its cure—Why do Negro 
youngsters ín Watts say “Why should I interrupt my 
education to go to school?” Why did L.B.M. spend 
thousands of dollars with Dr. McLuhan to devise a 
"Sensory Profile" of their executives? Why have adver- 
tising agencies become the most effective educational 
institutions in our society? 

4. The replacement of our cities-—by the super-urbs of 
the future. What is the real future of the automobile in 
tomorrow's America? What is the stay-at-home com- 
muter, and how will he change our entire conception of 
work? Where are executive drop-outs, sensory re-educa- 
tion, and super-urbs taking America tomerrow? And 
what are the cansequences for you? 


The Goal Of This Extraordinary Newsletter: 
To Take The Most Startling And Productive 
Social Theory Of Our Time — 

AND APPLY IT TO CONCRETE 
PROBLEMS, AND THE OPPORTUNITIES 
WHICH THEIR SOLUTIONS PRESENT. 


We must emphasize this core fact again: if these 
terms sound like science-fiction to you, there is an ex- 
ceHent reason, Dr, McLuhan is dealing—as no other 


present nakediy 
unique terms, an 
past, 

There has never been a period in the 
world that has been quite so frightening 
Everything is changing: businesses, OCeU 
tunities, the very definition of what 1t mé 
leader. a husband, a human being. Only th 
the ability ie detect change the instant. 
understand its trend and its consequence. 
only its dangers but its opportunities; 

This means dealing, not only with th 
the unpleasant, It means facing today 
squarely, and controlling them before they 
us. a 
This is the purpose of the Marshall Meken 
letter. Because of its flexibility, it can be 4 
hands im as little as 72 hours after Dr. Mc 
written it. It not only has the potential, tH 
detecting changes the minute they occur+-bu 
them, monitoring them, checking their fees 
evaluation potential and consequences af evi 
This is not (like a book) merely a snapshot 
present; it is a radar-fix on its every moveme 


One Last Promise: This Will Be A New 
Unlike Any Other You Have Ever 
It Will Use Multi-Media To Deliver ft 
It Is Designed, Not Only To Give Y. 
But A Whole New Set Of Sensory Eq 


In other words, what you are trying af ou 
send in the coupon, is a complete departu 
munications. It is a way of receiving 
packaged insight. Yhe package that carries 
four-page letter one month, It maye be 
next. It may be a series of slides... two OF 
be-published chapters from one-of Dr, Mc 
books...or a sensory profile quiz... or 
kit for converting a visual way of seein 
a tactile. ub 

AH we can guarantee is that its purpos 
you to exploit change, rather than fail victin 
in a world where nothing is remaiuf 
especially human nature—and where p 
ship and power depend irrevocably omn 
keep pace with change, we believe this: 
gain you will ever buy. ES 

Why not send in the No-Risk Coupon 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


r-— MAIL NO-RISK COUPON. 


| HUMAN DEVELOPMENT ( 

119 Fifth Ave., New York, 10002 
Gentlemen: I wish to become a 5 

Marshall McLuhan Dew Line New. 

stand that if I am not completely 

I may cancel my subscription up 

for a full refund. 

Please bill (check one) me [ mà 

the first year's subscription price of 

(1 f am enclosing a check fo 

understand I will receive an extra 

ing vou cost of billing. Same mon 

of course. j 

£j Bill my Diners 

Club Account £ 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 


C] Special Two-Year Discount of 
two years at this time, and save 
only $80 for both years. Same can 
if dissatishied, | 

© Human Dev 














withhold: 
funds or give funds in order to carry 
it out, then I think we are going too: 
far. 


the Federal Treasury to 





Mobile, Alabama, were two testing 
‘grounds for the Supreme Court 
| decision last fall. In one step, these 
cities were supposed to go from 
tokenism to total desegregation in 
most of their elementary schools. 
There were more provocative affronts 
to white sensibilities: white children 
were for the first time cast in the 
role of desegregating black schools, 
in contrast to the traditional open- 
ing-day picture of black children 
braving taunts and jeers to desegre- 
gate white schools. Columbia, risk- 
ing only the anger of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
went the way of resistance in Sep- 
tember. Mobile, right under the 
eyes of the liberal United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, desegregated. eases, 
In the Eau Claire district of 
northern Columbia, Negroes live 
mainly in two areas: along the rail-. 
road tracks and in a public housing 
project. Eau Claire is a lower- 
middle-class neighborhood in eco- 
nomic levels. [t is a mixture of the 
pickup-truck segregation set, the tex- 
tile worker, and state and federal 
civil service employees. | 
The housing project, Roosevelt 
Homes, sends its children to Roose- 
velt Elementary School, which is all. 
black. A few blocks from Roosevelt. 
is Gibbes Elementary, with 16 black | 
and 326 white children in’ 1967. 
In September, 1968, Roosevelt and. 
Gibbes were paired i in an attendance 
zone drawn by HEW and initially | 
accepted, though grudgingly, by - 
the city school board. Grades one | 
through three were at Gibbes and 
four through six at Roosevelt, and 
there was no way out, no transfer 
allowed. More than one third of 
the Gibbes students would be black, 
more than two thirds of the Roose 
velt children white. Six other ele- 
mentary schools in the city, all black. 
in 1967, expected sizable white 
minorities to come desegregating in 
|1968. The rest of the city, including 
| higher- -income, all-white residential 
| | areas, and all junior and senior high 
remained under the “freedom 
|| choice" plan. For the 18,000 blat 
Let this seal be your guide to quality | | - || children among the 41,000 ch | 
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Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a great drink 
before lunch or dinner. Dry Sack has the 
body and superb nutty flavor to stand 

up to ice cubes. No wonder Dry Sack 
on-the-rocks, the man's sherry, 
is so popular. 















World-Famous Sherries From Spain 


| WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 
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or people who are susp 
_ of sensational free offers. 


itto warrant selling it at retail for 
$17.95, We won't make any 
money by giving it to you asan 


tional free 


NIA 


You can't know what's happenin 

unless vou know what happened. 
Four quarterly issues for $1 
Start with Horizon for Winter. 
vith your subscription: * 


x 


ou 
-ost Worlds for nothing. We don't introductory gift. 
for being skeptical. Nobody Not right away. Free \ : 
But we think that after you get a “The Horizon Book of Lost Wo 
that retails for $17.95. > 


Diame you 
s you something for nothing. 
taste of the excitement in Horizon 


Ves: 
for a year, you ll renew and renew 
Name... 


and renew and renew. 
n this winter'sissue, Horizon B e LR 
OU bao ee ee C LUE. 


ity; not just the treasures 
does its things on things. A specia 
95 enclosed. [0] 


ne clues of their flourishing 

and puzzling extinction cluster of articles on the clutter in our 
n humanity of day-to-day ives, individually and collectively : []512.* | 
Russell Lynes discusses the Thingdom —— 1 Bill mein three monthly in 
on Earth; Robert Cowley on The 
Brothers Collyer ; a piece on garbage 
er all, we didn't publish it to be by Roger Starr wraps it up. 
Ve put everything into It's what you can expect in 
cue lcu ue uos s Horizon, the hard cover magazine. 








Only $2.50 at art material, stationery 
and pen shops as well as college book 
stores, Your check or money order can also 
be mailed to Pentaile Corp., 132 West 22nd 
Street, New York, N.Y, 16011. Add 56 cents 
to cover handling. Staie whether right or 
teft handed. . , . Nothing is more satisfying 
than learning to produce the beautiful 
thicks and thins that characterize the italic 
nd and it's easy to learn as the pen, held 
4t the proper angie, does most of the work 
for you. So be a penman, own an Osmiroid. 
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s nice to have 
inough money 
o 'etire on. 


also nice 

be around 
retire, 

You want to save a nest 
or your retirement? 

Be here to enjoy it. 

Jne way is to have annual 
checkups. During 

- your doctor will check 
incer. Because lots of 

s are curable if 

| in time. 

ve a health checkup 

- year. It'll improve 


chances of enjoying 
etirement. To a ripe 
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cancer 
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| regation last fall was going to put 
8500 Negroes in schools with whites, 
compared with 2500 in 1967. 

But a few days before classes 
were to open in Columbia, the 
school board changed its mind about 
the HEW plan. To the surprise of 
HEW officials in Atlanta, Columbia 
| dropped the pairing of schools and 
| redrew the attendance zones. Most 
| of the 18,000 Negro children con- 
| tinue this school year in segregated 
i schools. Federal District Judge 
| Robert Hemphill, a former South 
Carolina congressman, dismissed 
| Justice Department arguments, say- 
| ing he doubted that “HEW can ruin 
| all your plans and shatter your edu- 
| cation system in order to get an 
| acceptable plan" of desegregation. 
| White boycotts brought similar 
| reversals of school desegregation 
| 
| 
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plans in other parts of the South 
last fall. In Gould, Arkansas, one 
| of the school districts in the Supreme 
Court's decision last May, classes 
opened with 536 black and 80 white 
About 200 white children 
went on boycott. Realtors in Gould 
say prices on homes have dropped 
sharply, and white families are mov- 
ing to nearby towns where desegre- 
gation is not so advanced. To com- 
bat the moves, Gould businessmen 
financed a private school in hopes 
of keeping whites in town. In a 
score more Southern school districts, 
white boycotts brought closure of 
local schools. 


| 
| 
| 


| students. 


Mobile, in sharp contrast, desegre- 
gated most of its elementary schools, 
and in the process became the most 
watched school district in the South. 
One Mobile newspaper blamed it 
all on “leftist political quackery," 
and a suburban police chief running 
for mayor in Prichard said he could 
not guarantee the “safety” of white 

children going to predominantly 
But the schools did 


| 
: 

| 

| Standing down 
| 

| 

| 

[S 

| 

| 

| 

| 


black schools. 
desegregate. 

| It was not easy. Mobile's white 
resistance took a nonviolent form 
| for the most part. STAND (Stand 
| Together And Never Divide) drew 
10,000 white parents at its first 
rally to mobilize support for fighting 
| desegregation. | STAND took posi- 
tive steps to rid itself of Kluxer- 


types, and adopted a battle plan 














going to school in Columbia, deseg- 


torney, was waiting last fall for the 







the whites, as s outlined by s 
boycott schools where white children 
were in the minority and count on 
politically wary state and local 
officials not to enforce Alabama's 
compulsory school attendance law; 
organize private, all-white schools 
in the city's extensive church schoo 
system; flee to the white suburbs. - 

None of the three alternatives ha 
materialized in significant size ye! 
But one or another. could. Pierre 
Pelham, a young Harvard-educated 
state senator who is STAND's à 
















































violence to take hold. “Right now,” 
said Pelham, “those parents don’t 
realize what schools their children . 
will be going to. They won't know - 
until school opens how many Ne- ..- 
groes will be sitting-in class next to. 
little Mary and Johnny. When they 
find out, that will cause trouble.” 
There was trouble, but not at the- 
level of child-beating seen in the ] 
past year in places like Grenada, 
Mississippi. In the rural Mobile . 
County community of Tanner Wil- 
liams, at an all-white school, nearly - 
thirty whites tried to keep two Negro - 
women from desegregating the four- 
teen-member faculty by surrounding |^. 
their cars when the teachers came 
to work on opening day. One soft- — - 
drink bottle smashed through A 
windshield, and at that point, Mobile 
County sheriff's deputies sprayed 
the white segregationists with Mace 
and made four arrests. Scores of 
white parents rushed to the school 
when they heard of the incident, 
and the comment of one woman 
may have typified the “white hope" ~ 
of the South. “They're [the bottle- 
tossers] the scum of the communit 
I didn't want integration, but i 
here, and we should learn. to live 
with it. Pd rather have a good . 
colored teacher for my children, 
than a sorry white one.” Two days 
later, the county school board made - 
public the extent of desegregation 
in the elementary schools. : 










































Numbers game 


Classroom integration in Mobil 
was five times greater in 1968 tl 
in 1967. There were 692. Negroe 
in predominantly white schools ir 
1967 in Mobile County, Alaban 
largest school system. Ir 1968 
3484 Negroes were in n predo 
white schools a 
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Come and see Prince Charles’ heritage—the ancient | 
principality of Wales—when you visit Britain this year 


“Thou most renowned Wales, 
thou famous ancient place, 

Which still hast been the Nurse 
of all the British race.” 


An English poet, Michacl Drayton, wrote 
these lines during the reign of the first 
Elizabeth. In July this year, the second 
Elizabeth gives her son to Wales, when 
he is invested as Prince of Wales at 
Caernarvon Castle. 

Caernarvon, like Caerphilly, Conway, 
Beaumaris, Harlech, is one of an incom- 
parable series of medieval fortresses, built 
inthe 13th century. Today, they still guard 
“the green valleys of the Welsh landscap 

















In many ways, Wales is still a remote 
country. There are few big towns, so the 
best way to see it is to hire a car (cost 
for a fortnight about $115, add about $25 
1,000 miles for gas). Stay in tiny 
in and seaside villag 
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1st Battalion of the Welch Regiment plays outside Caerphilly Castle 
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country house, hotelorcastle. One ol them, 
Ruthin Castle, holds Welsh medieval 
feasts in the banqueting hall each evening 
by candlelight. It costs only $6, including 
all the mead you can drink! 

Ifvou're setting out from London, drive 
via Bath, a Regency town which hasn't 
changed since the early 18th century. Or 
take the route through Oxford and the 
Cotswolds, and see some of the prettiest 
country in England. 

Britain is good value ~ four countries for 
the priceofone: Wales, England, Northern 
Ireland and Scotland. 

For more information and great vacation 
n — ideas, send olf the 
coupon for our free 
52-page full color 
booklet: Vacations 
in Britain 1969*. 


BRITISH TRAVEL, BOX 4100, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
Piease print and include zip code. 
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"d Chicago—39 South LaSalle Street; - 
RI qu le , ; Los Angcles—-6i2 South Flower Street, 
‘ . . i j 3 i í m 2: : 
Give Britain a fortnight of your life Also offices in Canada: nr 


and we'll give you 2,000 years of ours.’ 






We also make things for the 
etwork that keeps your calls 





"The Bell System telephone network has plenty millions of routes open throughout the Bell 
traffic too. The number of phone calls increased network. It’s the most advanced communications 
network in the world. And last year alone, we 
added over 2 million more dialing lines. 

That's why when you are traveling by phone, 
your call almost never hits a stop sign or a 
red light. 





Western Electric 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





































-predominantly Negro schools. Those 
white children are among the first 
in the South to desegregate Negro 
schools. 

Widespread as the effects of the 
May 27 Supreme Court decision 





may be, they have not brought any- 


thing like thorough desegregation 
to the South's schools. The United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, in a ruling as surprising 
to Dixie segregationists as Hemphill’s 
Columbia decision was to HEW, 
held that two Louisiana and one 
Mississippi school district could wait 
one more ye The court reasoned 
that administrative problems apply- 
ing the decision this fall would dis- 
rupt school systems. Most of the 
South's federal district judges have 
applied that precedent, meaning 
continued school segregation for the 
South this year. How much segre- 
gation is unclear. 

For there is a growing behef 
among observers of Deep South 
schools that no one knows the full 
extent of segregation. HEW, it is 
felt, has played a numbers game 
with desegregation statistics, so that 
today it is difficult to judge progress 
or the lack of it. In 1967, HEW 
numbers defined a  desegregated 
school as one “attended by minority 
group children in which at least 50 
per cent of the students are white.” 
A school with 90 percent white 
students, or 90 percent black stu- 
dents, could be called desegregated. 
In 1966, HEW defined a desegre- 
gated school as one with *as much 
as 5 per cent of the student enroll- 
ment white," HEW says the two 
definitions are not comparable, and 
therefore no comparison of desegre- 
gation progress between the two 
years can be made. 

Using HEW's own doubtful ways 


of estimating school desegregation | | 
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in the South in 1967, one arrives at |. 


fhese figures for the continued divi- | 


“sion by color in the black belt states: 

Louisiana 6.7 percent desegregated; 

. Mississippi 3.9 percent; Alabama 

555.4 percent; Georgia 9.5 percent; 
“South Carolina 6.4 percent. 


Discreet Southern segreg "ationists |. 


scorn pressure and intimid: ation tac- 


tics as practiced by the Klan. They 


call Kluxers "the  nose-picking, 
^ qruck-driving, pickup set." For the 
~~ discreet, resistance takes other forms. 
-As in the rest of the nation, moving 
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: Projector makes you ook shar rp | 


| - jamproof, trouble fr ee, as dependa ble as gom 


ight from the start. Simply | 
doni the first slide. The proj edo ba 
keeps every slide in focus from there 6 on out. 

The whole show runs smoothly. The "850" has Hat 
round, spillproof CAROUSEL Slide: Tray i that holds 80 sli j 
It gently lowers each slide into place by gravity. So it s 

No pushing. No pulling. o problems E 

|n fact, the only thing pnus ven have. 
is whether to change slides automatically or on. 
command by remote control. - 

So think sharp. See the CAROUSEL 850 Projector 
at your Kodak dealer's. Less than $180 with fd 2. 8. | 
E. and a long-life tungsten-halogen lam 
CAROUSEL Projectors : farte at less than $80. 


Prices subject to change without notic 
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hall backing and where 
Ivan Allen has led the 
most liberal race relations 
phere, Dr. John W. Letson, 
100] superintendent, feels help- 
jout the white exodus. 













Since 1960, the school population 
€ has experienced a decrease of 
yout 7,000 white students and an in- 
se of some 25,000 Negro students. 
present trend continues for the 
.10 vears, the total school popu- 

n will be 80 per cent Negro. Dur- 

€ past eight years, some 12 to 15 

s have changed from all-white to 
egated and finally to all-Negro 
ols. As soon as a Negro family 
es into an all-white community, 
ale signs go up all over the place. 

, we desegregate a school, the 
parents panic and move. Pretty 
we have an all-Negro school. 
cother form of nonviolent 
nce, the all-white, . private 
ol, made famous by Prince Ed- 
County, Virginia, is making 
ieback in the South. Federal 
décisions have ended the hopes 
hern legislatures for financing 
schools with state tax money. 
State Senator Pelham in Mobile 
Governor Albert Brewer of 
bama say private schools may 
e public schools in the state 
ear. What may sound like a 
dream takes on significance 
their strategy is reviewed. 
would happen, Pelham asks, 
ate of Alabama simply gets 
«the public school business 
er? His theory is that with 
or local taxes for schools, 
ge white parent might be 
lord private white schools. 
|o provision in such a plan 
o children. 

e places in the South, pri- 
te schools have already 
"When desegregation was 
y a federal court in Hayne- 
bama, the private school 
ternative. Hayneville had 
s number-one high school 
am. But since the private 
ened, the trophies have 
and the football coach 
ne principal of Lowndes 
the white school. In 
rolina, there were 99 such 
chools, with 34,100 students 
total 646,907 school enroll- 
year. An organizer in the 
I-white South Carolina In- 
nt School Association. Inc., 





























































integration we're concerned about, 


but the effects mass integration will 
have on our schools in the future. 
We have convictions, and we're go- 
ing to stay." — Henry Leifermann 





North African 


Arms Race 





While politicians and observers 
debate about the arms race between 
Israel and Egypt, the other four 
North African nations are quietly 
building up their own arsenals. 
They include some of the most 
sophisticated planes and missiles in 
the world today. To counteract 
heavy Soviet investment in Egypt 
and Algeria, Libya alone will spend 
$1.135 billion on weapons over the 
next five years. The Americans have 
been sending arms to Morocco so 
it can defend its borders in case 
fighting with Algeria resumes. Os- 





tensibly for the same purpose, Al- 
geria has asked for and received 
MIG-21 planes. While a present 
motivation for the North African 
arms race is the maintenance of a 
political balance between Soviet and 


Western influences within North 
Africa, it is possible that all these 


weapons could be combined in the 
cause of Arab unity in the event of 
another holy war with Israel. 

The political and military reasons 
for the demand for arms are only 
equaled in significance by the po- 
litical economies of the supply of 
arms, While North African coun- 
tries may have some real, and some 
supposed, enemies who threaten 





pleased to take — or bette 


keep the arms flowi 












courage — arms orders. Britain i 
particular has reaped enormous ben- 
efits. When, as a candidate, Richar 
Nixon proclaimed that he would 
send Phantom jets to Israel, h 
pleased not only American Jews who. 
support Israel, but also the arms 
producers and the U.S. Treasur 
for the budgeteers of the Departm 
of Defense, the increased producti 
of F-5's reduces the cost of each . 
plane. Thus the supply of arms is © 
limited only by the ability of. a. 
buyer to pay cash or receive ez 
credit. Demand is fostered by pol 
tics and fear. f 





















































Algeria 


Algeria is the chief actor in the | 
North African drama. Its present. 
defense policies are a response to’: 
war with Morocco, sparked by an 
old border dispute. In the autumn 
of 1963, only a year and a half after. . 
independence, the Algerian forces, : 
straggling collection of guerrilla. and | 
volunteer troops, mostly remnants 
of the revolution, suffered a clear», 
defeat at the hands of the far more - 
highly mechanized, integrated, and - 
professional Moroccan forces. The. 
defeat was a rude awakening, par= 
ticularly for Houari Boumedienne, | 
then chief of staff, who became presi- 
dent when he overthrew Ben Bella: 
a year and a half later. Even before . 
Boumedienne came to power, in 
the summer of 1965, the Algerian 
government had committed itself 
building up an armed force 
could prevent a repeat of the 196 
debacle. The Soviet Union, anxious 
to increase its influence on the south- 
ern shore of the Mediterranea: 
was more than willing to help. 
ginning in 1964, and espe 
since 1966, the Algerians have been 
stockpiling Russian MIG’s, tan 
and artillery, so that they now ha 
at least a four-to-one equipmen 
advantage over the Moroccans, and 
they completely outclass the. 
sians. The estimated value of t 
Soviet equipment is $250 million. In 
addition, the Algerians are spendi 
24 percent of their budget (or c 
$168 million) on defense. Alt 
outside observers believed thi 
gerians would pause to consolid: 
and integrate their present for 
the Algerians seem di 


















































presents... 





Cmin2way by 


...the only recording of 
rnest Hemingway reading from his own wo 






























CUHERE is the already-legendary record album created 
>from the only tapes Hemingway ever recorded — 
te for himself and his friends — between 1948 and 
- 1961. Here is the Ernest Hemingway known just to an 
“intimate few: Papa, the hunter and aficionado . . . the 
- delter of tales . . . the tender man in love . . . the 
brash and bawdy wit . . . and the serious searcher for 
truth and artistic integrity. 


.. In this rare collector's item, you will hear Second 
_ Poem to Mary; a selection from Work in Progress; the 
- autobiographical memoir, Saturday Night at the Whore- 

"house in Billings, Montana; the moving Nobel Prize 
^ Acceptance Speech; In Harry’s Bar in Venice, a rare 
moment of Hemingway parodying The New Yorker 
parodying Hemingway; The Fifth Column, describing 
the anguished days of the Spanish Civil War. 


Personal background notes for this long-awaited 
- album have been written by Hemingway's wife, Mary, 
and the noted Hemingway biographer, A. E. Hotchner. 
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ther unique Caedmon recordings of author's own reading: 


dH ARN Kt e ma 








‘Robert Frost's own New Dylan Thomas in a ly- Carl Sandburg reads e. e. cummings in se- Y.S, Eliot interpreting 4 
Drugiand voice reads The  rical reading of A Childs Windy City, In Tall lections from his poetry, choice selection of his his fame 
Pasture, Mending Wall, Christmas in Wales, In Grass. Four Preludes, including when god de- poetry, including Pru- Acceptance S 
hes, After Apple the White Giant's Thigh, Southern Pacific, and cided to invent, Santa frock, Portrait ofa Lady,  lections from 
“kin. And Otherpoems. and other poems. other well-known poems. claus, i say no world. Ash Wednesday, Marina, Dying, and o 





















At better record and book stores, or mail coupon b 


E Caedmon Records, Dept. AT100 
505 Eighth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 10018 


EDMON RECORDS have enriched the American lit- 
"scene by bringing into homes and schools 
; | the. distinguished poets and writers of 


j 

i 

| 

l 

| Please send the albums I have indicated at the right. I 
enclose my check or money order for $5.95 in full payment 

| for each album. (Add sales tax where necessary.) All are 

i 12-inch long playing records which may be used on any 

| 3344 rpm phonograph. 

i 

i 

| 

i 

l 
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urred. 
Algerian leaders, a strong 
werful army is an expression 
ationalism. Algeria hopes to 
recognition as a major Arab 
¿© Backed by MIG's and mis- 
ts words at an Arab summit 
kely to carry more weight. 
1 extensive military establish- 
breeds its own problems. 
s army officers fought for 
$ independence and do not 
r present place on the fringes 
olitical decision-making. Dis- 
d, they attempted to over- 
Boumedienne last December. 
e Boumedienne is still in power, 
s learned that to keep the army 
py is to keep them supplied. 
Soviets have given the Al- 
what the Algerians wanted: 
obsolete junk, but high-quality 
)dern equipment. At present, Al- 
| soverarmed. It has from 125 
MIG’s (mostly the high-class 
21), but lacks the trained 











































that was expected has 


sram wouldn't settle for less 


led i in Scotland at 86 proof. Blended Scotch Whisky. Imported by Seagram T IESS Co., N. Y. ded 





Presumably, the nearly. 2000 Soviet 
military advisers currently in Al- 
geria are helping to remedy these 
deficiencies, for during the Arab- 
Israeli war of 1967 it was made 
clear that the Soviet policy of supply- 
ing equipment without the know- 
how was of little use to the Arabs. 

Algeria's short-term goal is clear: 
defense against possible future at- 
tacks from Morocco. At present, 
Algeria holds all of the land in dis- 
pute between the two countries, 
including the Tindouf region, with 
its rich iron-ore deposits. The Al- 
gerians are afraid that Morocco will 
someday try to make good its claims 
on this territory. They regard 
Morocco as irrevocably backed by 
the United States, and despite Amer- 
ican denials, are convinced that the 
United States has an agreement 
with Morocco which guarantees 
American support in the event of a 
war with Algeria. 

A more distant enemy, as far as the 
Algerians are concerned, is Israel. 
It is unlikely that Algeria will pro- 
voke a war with Israel, but it will 


[t's the sound 

of our times. 
Real Scotch 
soul. Mild and 
mellow as the 
Scots hills. 
Isn't it time 

i you swung 

it? 








proving the skills of Algerian pil 
i and technicians. 





1967, Algerian MIG's 
front, and its troops marched acr 
Tunisia and Libya, only to arriv 
when the war was over. Algeri: 
troops are today stationed at th 
Suez Canal. | 

Although Algeria has accepted 
large supplies of Soviet arms during. 
the last four years, it has been car j 
ful not to compromise its own : 
tional sovereignty. Boumedienne 
determined that his country will noi 
become a Soviet puppet. He is. 
renowned for his acute xenophobia, 
which hampers the Soviets as mt 
as it does the Americans. Soviet 
officials failed to persuade the Al- 
gerians to sign a nonproliferation — 
treaty, and Soviet officials, like the. _ 
Americans, cannot leave the city ofi 
Algiers without special permission. 
Algerians sent to the Soviet Union 
for military training are often sent tc 
France afterward for further in- | 
struction, to neutralize any residue _ 
of Russian ideology. The Soviets 
understand Boumedienne's position 
and have cooperated in minimizing  . 
their visible influence. They know. _ 
that the Algerians will continue to 
receive Soviet equipment. No other 
country is likely to provide such. . 
good equipment on such favorable _ 
terms. Although there is talk of a — 
small-arms deal with the French, | 
it will be more of a gesture to show __ 
that the Algerians are not totally _ 
dependent on the Soviets than a 
wholesale shifting away from Soviet 
aid. It is surprising too that team 
from American consulting firms a 
advising the Algerian government oi 
economic planning. ue 



















































































Morocco 


Understandably, the arms bu 
up in Algeria has alarmed Mo 
The Moroccans do not trust th 
Algerians, and are not pleased th 
the Soviets have recently been 


Immediately. fol 
lowing their military victory in t 
border dispute of 1963, the Moro 
cans paused in the arms race 
At that time, Algeria had a long 
way to go to catch up. But. 
1965, the Moroccans have ha: 
spond to Algeria. They a 
trying to match Algeria’s 
but merely to diminish the 
advantage in military 
to Dormers two-tone | 
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MASTER CATALOG 
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UNOBTAINABLE OUTSIDE 

BOOK TRADE EXCEPT FOR 
MEMBERS OF 

AMERICAN BOOK CLUB 


Huge 350-page Master Catalog ists 
4 full 20,000 books in print. Every 
(E fiie at guaranteed discounts of at 
feast 3096 inewer less!) to as much 
oP pe Bi95. AH categories, ali sub- 
dojects included—bard cover and 
cpaperback, fiction and non-fiction, 
Gest selters and classics, even 
multi-volume reference works, en- 
eyelonedias and college texts. NO 
EXCEPTIONS! Discount siways 
shown side-by-side with regular 
‘retail price go you can compare 
opyery case No commitment fo p 
üg any number of volumes. Order 
| any book th print through cied di 
oreet from warehouse. No excep. 
T dons, No middleman. Your dis. 
“| count atways based directly on P 
wholesale price. You never pay Het E 
prime for any book, ever Request 
your Master Catalog now 



























^ Mail the coupon on this page at once to re- 
' ceive your complimentary trade edition of 
our unabridged MASTER CATALOG OF 
. BOOKS IN PRINT, and begin a trial mem- 
 bership in the American Book Club. Mem- 
bership does not obligate you to buy a thing. 
But it does entitle you to... 
1. Order any and all books in print at dis- 
counts up to 81%. Even newest releases. 
0 NO EXCEPTIONS! 
552, Choose from all books of all publishers 
Random House, Knopf, Doubleday, Har- 
per & Row, Simon & Schuster, Harvard 
University Press, etc. Even rare or "spe- 
cialist" publishers. NO EXCEPTIONS! 
5. This includes all books of all categories 
5o hard cover and paperback, fiction and 
i non-fiction, best sellers, scientific and tech- 
nical, religious, art, even multi-volume 
_ references, encyclopedias and college texts. 
Naturally, all books offered by other book 
clubs are included too. Everything between 
two covers. NO EXCEPTIONS! 
4, Most important--you can make these 
amazing purchases without involving your- 
elf in a single "commitment" of any kind! 



































































What's the catch? There is none! 


any general or specialized book club 
ne at American Book Club says you 
do this or you CAN'T do that. There 
O restrictions. NO quotas to buy. NO 
IGATIONS WHATEVER. And posi- 
^NO unwanted books shipped or billed 
iu because you forgot to return an irri- 
x monthly card. (There are NO cards to 


: dn fact we ask nothing at all of you, 
except this: 


ase request your complimentary Master 
og at once, Quantities earmarked for 
e houses, publishers, schools and librar- 
severely limited. Do not miss obtain- 
opy of this book-industry "Bible" by 
x too long. With member discounts 
d. as high as 81%, the price you 


de ^ Save up to 81% on every book 
you buy—no comm 


formerly paid for just one book can now get 
you up to five. And get them for you FAST. 


Same-day service guaranteed 
on every order 


Never the 5- to 6-week delay that is standard 
with other clubs. Even "special requests" are 
processed as fast as best sellers. And that 
means~—the same day received. 


We never foist *Club editions" on you 


You may not know it but—many selections 
received by members of other clubs are what 
the trade calls "club editions." (Look for the 
“tip-off” phrase, "Book Club Edition", on 
their Baps.) But we never give you “club edi- 
tions." Never give you cheaper paper, small- 
er type, or bindings that stain yoür hands and 
fall apart. You receive only the GENUINE 
PUBLISHER'S EDITION, brand-new and 
bindery fresh. The same item selling for up to 
four times the price in the bookshop around 


the corner. 


Order direct from Master catalog— 
sent to you free 


If you can’t find a book in your Catalog 
(scarcely conceivable!) —order it anyway. You 
still get it at a full 15575. discount. a 


Monthly newsletter also sent to you. - FREE 


Forbooks published ajfferyou get your Master 
Catalog—rely on the club's fascinating monthly 
newsletter: “Bookmarker”. It's a sprightly 
written survey of new books, including nu- 
merous late-breaking bargains even beyond 
the normal club discount! 

‘To begin enjoying full club privileges at once, 
mail the coupon with only $5. This one-time 
fee entitles you to lifetime membership. You 
never have to renew—and never pay another 
club fee, ever. Youll probably save many 
times the token membership fee on your first 
order alone. (Especially since as a member 
you never have to pay us a state or city sales 
tax of any kind—no matter where you livel) 


in PRINT 


FRE 


Bb Your ‘‘no-strings”’ gift from 
| the American Book Club. 
E  Noobligation to buy 

a thing. Keep Cata- 
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in print—no limit on what | 
itment to take any number of volumes 
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Money-back guarantee is unconditic ma 


If after joining you don't agree the Americ 
Book Club is all we said and more... or 
if you've simply changed your mind... jus 
us know within 10 days after receiving 
catalog and your membership will be 
celled without obligation, Your membu 
fee, of course, will be refunded at once 
the 350-page trade edition of our unu 
Master Catalog of Books in Print is your 
keep regardless. cR 
Naturally, every book you buy througl 
club must satisfy you 100%; otherwise 
free to return it within 10 days for a fi 
fund. No questions asked. be 
Right now join the growing number 
dents, teachers, professional men 
schools and libraries—who now buy 
from the Master Catalog. Al savings 
to 81% .Mail coupon now to: America 
Club, Wilmington, Delaware 1989 
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| American Book Club | 
| Wilmington, Delaware 198 
Yes, please rush MASTER CATALOS 
enroll me as a trial member in Ame 
Club. Membership doesn't oblig: 
a thing but does entitle me to.o 
book in print at discounts up to 
shipping. Enclosed is my one-time 
fee of $5 (never another club fee 1 
of my life), If not 10096 satisfied. 

any book within 10 days for full 
happy with the club itself, | nee 
know within 10 days. My memb 
cancelled and my fee refunded in. 
Catalog will he mine to keep reg: 
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abilities 
the Moroccans are confident that 


| they do not need massive equipment. 


Furthermore, they feel that eco- 
nomic development has priority over 
defense. While Algeria is spending 
24 percent of its budget on defense, 
the Moroccans have allocated only 
12 percent, and it is expected that 
this figure will remain constant for 
the next few years. 

Although the Moroccans received 
80 reconditioned T-54 tanks last 
year from Czechoslovakia in ex- 
change for $16 million worth of 
primary products, they generally 
prefer to buy equipment from the 
West. Ideologically, they feel more 
at home with the Americans than 
with the Russians. King Hassan 
promotes large-scale private invest- 
ment in the country, and has been 
soft-spoken even on Vietnam. In 
return, he receives economic aid 
fron the United States and gets 
good terms on loans for the purchase 
of planes and "quipment including 
‘to date 12 fully armed jet fighters 
(mostly F-5A's) Implementation 
of a further agreement providing 


for the purchase of $14 million 


worth of modern antitank and other 


| equipment has been delayed by 
| opposition 


in Congress stemming 
from the June, 1967, war. Neverthe- 
less, 85 U.S. military advisers and 
400 other military personnel in 


| 
training capacities are at present 


in Morocco, and Western influence is 
strong. The Soviets supply only 
nonmilitary technical assistance ad- 
visers, from 50 to 100 attached for 
3 years to each of 3 development 
projects: a dam, a thermoelectric 
plant, and lead mines. 

While the Moroccans are clearly 
disturbed by the thought of another 
| border blowup with Algeria, they 
| have not yet taken the logical next 
| step of as sking for F-104 Starfighters, 
ian American answer to Algeria’s 
| MIG- -21’s. They are confident that 
| Boumedienne is not about to initiate 
lan attack. They realize, however, 
‘that Boumedienne’s own position is 
‘hardly secure, and they are not 
comforted by the recent attempted 
coup i in Algeria. As an Arab leader, 
| 
| 
| 





King Hassan cannot renounce his 
country's claims in the disrupted 
| border area without arousing more 
| criticism than he can afford. He 
| has, therefore, tried to reach a peace- 


as soldiers, — 
























iron mines on the conditiot 
Algeria recognize Morocco's sover- - 
eignty. These conditions did not 
begin to satisfy Boumedienne, who 
is, in the short term, happy with the 
present de facto border. 

It is possible that once the Al- 
gerians stop accumulating arms and 
equipment and begin consolidating = 
their army, a border incident will, ^ 
with instructions from Algiers, ex- - 
plode into a war. What happens 
next will depend in part on the : 
wishes of the Kremlin and the White 
House. The Soviet Union is clearly: 
not pleased with the pro-Western’ 
leanings of the present Moroccan. 
government and would be glad to 
promote its downfall. Even in this 
day of missiles, the Soviets can hardly | 
be uninterested in the possibility of 
controlling the southern side of the . 
Strait of Gibraltar, and hence the . 
Western access to the Mediterranean. 


Libya 


Perhaps the most startling devel- — — 
opment of the North African arms ` 
race is the sudden entry of the 
Libyans. Immediately following the «ix 
discovery of oil in the Libyan desert; 
Libya chose to stay out of the arms 
race. But in February, 1968, it 
joined in with a vengeance, signing 
a contract with Great Britain for a 
Rapier missile system and pledging 
to spend $1.135 billion on defense | - 
over the next five years. Of this, 
$500 million will be paid directly 
to the United Kingdom for the. 
missiles and their installation. An- 
other $500 million will be spent on 
infrastructure, and another $135 
million will be distributed through- 
out the ministries. To meet these. 
commitments, the Libyans have 
postponed their five-year plan. and 
estimate a $36 million deficit on 
this year's s development budget. l 

The Rapier system will include. 
Bloodhounds, Rapiers, Jet Provosts, 
and 3000 British advisers and tech- 
nicians. Once the system is installed 
the Libyan g government plans tc 
the British in Libya to operate it. 
Both the King and the Premier 
think the British are less likely to 
panic in a crisis than the Libyan 

Selling the Rapier system to Lib: 
was a coup for the British. -Sin 
the Libyans are paying cash (over 
five-year period), the contrac 
have a significant effect: 



















































Through a streak of insanity which you share 
ith eight million other people, you've chosen to 
live in the most unlivable city in the world. 
_. Sure it’s worth it. But only if you know how. 
. And that’s what New York Magazine is in exist- 
nee for. Not just to tell you what’s going on all 
around you, including behind your back. 
_ But more important, to help you cope. 
. We'll show you how to get a rent-controlled, 
mi-professional apartment: even though you’re 
not a semi-professional person. 
We'll tell you how to go about getting your kid 
nto private school with confidence, even though 
u graduated P. S. 165. 
pe Worried about how the city's being run? We 
are too. So we send writers like Gloria Steinem and 
Peter Maas to pry into private places and tell you 
what Lindsay and Hogan and Rocky, and, even ex- 
New Yorker, Richard Nixon are up to. 
|... If there's a battle raging in town, we've got the 
war correspondents to cover it. Whether it’s white 
vs. black in the ghettos, students vs. faculty at 
olumbia, or Craig Claiborne vs. Michael Field 
over a hot kitchen stove. | 
_ Just one more thing, be- 
cause we know your time is 
short. 
In fact, that's the point: 
cause your time is short, you 
ant afford to waste it on bad 


If you mail this coupon we'll enlist you in 


movies or dreary plays or dull, second-rate fc 
So, we've got Judith Crist to help you pi 
flicks. 7 9 E 
John Simon to tell you what unforgs 
evening-in-the-theatre to forget. ae 

Alan Rich to guide you safely through Phi 
monic, Carnegie, Hunter and the Met. . S 

And the Underground Gourmet to direc 
to dozens of undiscovered restaurants stas 
around town, . E — 

If you'd rather stay home, you can 
yourself with that downtown theatre of the ab 
Wall Street, as chronicled by ‘Adam Smi 
with one of Stephen Sondheim’s sadistic crosswe 
puzzles. | cus 
Sure New York is a lunatic city. But we' 
the people who can make sense of it. Because 
New Yorkers. IZ 

People like Tom Wolfe and Judith Vio; 
Dick Schaap and Ralph Schoenstein. And 
dozen others we're about to discover. d 

You can pick up New York Magazine at 
newsstand for forty cents an issue, But wh 

send for a year's subsc 
ateightdollars. And 
twelve bucks a year. . 
With creamed spi 
the Automat up to 2. 
tion, it may be the las 


Ed 


ing bargain in town. 


New York--the real New York—for only $8 a 
year. (The newsstand price would add up to. 
over $20 a year.) Or subscribe for two or three 


years and save even more. 


Mail to : New York Magazine, Subscription Dept, 
Box 322, Des Moines, Ia. 50302. 
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A a bequest proportionate to 
resources, you can make your 





ers in this world. 
- equests to the United Church 


rk. of modern missionaries 
ichard Braun, 38-year-old 
n doctor in Ghana, Africa. 
ir bequest will back the work 
Richard Brauns in churches, 
ls, hospitals, clinics, self-help 
15, social service centers, 
er Christian service pro- 


opportunity of a lifetime 
our will brighten futures 
his troubled world. Send the 
for an informative pamph- 

juests to the United 
Board for World Ministries. 
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ington’s request. There will be bene- 
fits for the United States neverthe- 
less. Since World War II America 
has controlled Wheelus Air Force 
Base. Anti-American riots in June, 
1967, forced negotiations for Ameri- 
can withdrawal. Now, however, the 
Libyans are anxious to keep Amer- 
ican skills on their soil. Wheelus 
will definitely remain in operation. 
Formerly used to train U.S. Euro- 
pean-based squadrons, it will now 
become a joint base for training 
U.S. and Libyan Air Force units, 
and will service much of the new 
British equipment. 

To keep the present investments 
in perspective, it is important to 
realize that the Libyan buildup 
starts from scratch. The Libyan 
Army has 7000 men, the Navy 400, 
and the Air Force 300. Libya owns 
6 C-AT's and 3 T-33’s. Ten F-5's are 
on order. The total military force 
will grow in the next 5 years to as 
many as 14,000. Although by Egyp- 
tian and Algerian standards this is 
small, the Libyans believe that the 
days of large land armies are over, 
and the major increase attendant on 
the Rapier system will be in fighter 
aircraft. 

The most reasonable explanation 
for Libya's sudden and vast outlay 
for arms is that the Libyans want to 
defend themselves against the Soviet 
buildup in Egypt and Algeria. In 
discussing the arms purchase, Liby- 
ans mention the danger of potential 
Israeli aggression, but this seems to 
be lip service to Arab politics rather 
than deep-seated conviction on the 
part of Libyan citizens. They have 
no time for Arab revolutionaries and 
trust neither the Algerians nor the 
Egyptians. Although Libya pays 
large amounts of Danegeld to help 
Egypt and Jordan, the Libyan press 
condemns the payments, and fre- 
quently criticizes Eastern Arab 
“blundering.” Nasser’s photograph 
no longer graces the shops and offices 


of ‘Tripoli and Benghazi, and Egyp- 


tian teachers, needed because of 
manpower shortages, are being re- 
placed as quickly as possible with 
Peace Corps volunteers. While the 
Libyans do not wish to fight the 
Egyptians or the Algerians, their 
new military strength should both 


meddl 






n 
ing in Libyan affairs. > 
Furthermore, the Libyans wan 
to be able to protect their airspace. 
They were visibly disturbed when 
Soviet and Belgian planes violated 
Libyan airspace en route to the 
Congo, and while it is unlikely that > 
the Rapiers will actually be used > 
to bring down Belgian or Russian = 
planes, it is equally unlikely that 
the Russians and Belgians will in th 
future neglect to ask permission be- 
fore flying within range of a sophisti- 
cated missile system. 
Rich enough to buy its equipment 
wherever it pleases, Libya has no 
need for Russian aid, with its custos- 
mary conditions. Its main con- . 
cern is to keep on good terms with 
its oil markets, primarily Western 
European nations, and it will prob- 
ably continue to buy its arms from 
the West. Strategically, Libya does 
not offer Russia as much enticement |. 
as Morocco, with its access to the _ 
Strait of Gibraltar, and the Soviets . 
will probably leave Libya alone. — 
Libya’s present pro-West position, 
however, is not entirely stable. The 
government is renowned for both . 
corruption and adherence to tradi- . 
tion. The violent riots that followed . 
the June, 1967, war reflected not. . 
only anti-American and anti-British _ 
sentiment but also disillusionment — 
with the governing regime. In the. . 
autumn of 1967, King Idris ap- . 
pointed a new government, a bal- - 
ance between traditional leaders and ... 
young technocrats, and his popu- . 
larity has increased accordingl 
While the military has no politi 
influence at present, the installation | 
of the Rapier system may give it- 
increased prestige. This in turn. 
may lead to louder demands on th 
part of a jealous internal securi 
force. Such a police force, directed: 
by an ambitious minister, might con- 
ceivably stockpile small arms for. 
coup against which the Rapiers | 
would be irrelevant. s 
As long as the present governmen 
remains in power and keeps the 
British personnel at the Rapier con- - 
trols, it can be assumed that Libya’s 
new arsenal will be used with d 
cretion. But in the event of an 
Arab-Israeli war, it is possible 
Libya might ally itself with t 
nations whose threatening ` 
buildups seem to have bee 
tive for arming in the 









































































You probably know you can save 
a bundle by buying a European 
car in Europe. 
-. But did you know it can cost 
you an arm and a leg to bring 
your bargain back? 
What with delivery fees, in. 
pection fees, servicing fees, 
ansport fees, registration fees 
fees for making sure you've 
I the other fees, you could 
lv hand out one-third 
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UY A CAR IN EUROPE, : 
RE YOU WILLING TO PAY TO BRING IT BACK HERE’ 


more than the cost of your car. 

Unless the car you bring back 
from Europe is a Volvo. 

With a Volvo, you don't pay 
for European registration, in- 
spection, or 1500-mile servicing. 

And shipping from the Volvo 
factory in Gothenburg, Sweden, 
to Newark, N.J., Jacksonville, 
Fla., or Houston, Tex.. is free.* 

H you'd like to know what 
this adds up to in dollars and 


cents, write us. We'll send you 
à free booklet and cost compari- 
son chart. (You can also get 
them from any Volvo dealer.) 

Compare our figures with 
those for other cars. You'll find 
that for a little more than the 
price of a cheap car with expen- 
sive fees, you can afford to buy 
a more expensive car with cheap 
fees. Like a Volvo. 


After all, when you pay good | 


you. 
should get mostly good car- 
your money. 


money for a car in Europe; 
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ed between Libya, rich in 
and Algeria’s massive military 
, Tunisia can only look in 
as its neighbors arm. President 
b Bourguiba, Tunisia’s benevo- 
dictator, knows he cannot com- 
with his neighbors’ defense in- 
ents, nor does he wish to. 
sia’s scarce resources are better 
. on economic development. 
guiba urges his Arab brothers 
p squandering their wealth on 
ons and concentrate instead 
ising the standard of living. 
)bviously, however, Bourguiba 
ot wholly ignore Tunisia's de- 
needs in the face of the stock- 
growing on either side of him. 
guiba's remarks at the recent 
ng of a new military academy 
ated that he wants a small 
y of trained professionals. 

here is a concrete incentive to 
eased military strength in Tu- 
a in the threat of Algerian ag- 
sion. The Tunisians think ‘hen 
es superior to the Algerians, 
ing achieved independence with- 
- bloodshed and chaos; the Al- 
tans, for the same reason, regard 
> Tunisians with contempt. There 
constant friction between the two 
the exact location of the border 
e El Borma oil field. Although 
ossibility of actual fighting on 
rder is remote (Algeria is not 
cto make Tunisia another 
| in the face of Tunisia's many 
, including Libyans and their 
tapiers), the Tunisians want 
ble to hold their own in a 
ürmish. Algeria's recent ex- 
res mean this is no longer 






























































'guiba has looked west for help. 
tspoken critic of Communism, 
bitter rival of Nasser's, he has 
demned American policy in 
i, although he has called 
ce and a negotiated settle- 
fe has not squandered scarce 
ces on military might, and he 
ed to calm Arab intransigence 
srael. He has voiced the 
oncern about the Soviet 
^ in the Mediterranean. 
quently, the Americans have 
d heavily in Tunisia, supply- 
proximately $50 million in 
pment aid per year. 

early 1968, America's assistance 
jsia took on a new shape. The 























between Tunisia and the United 
States, the Americans may spend 
$10 million in Tunisia over the next 
five years. This will cover the ex- 
penses of the mission, the training 
of Tunisian officers, and defensive 
equipment consisting of light arms 
and antiaircraft emplacements. 
Most of the training will be done at 
U.S. bases in Germany, but some 
Tunisians will also be sent to the 
United States. 

Being Tunisia’s military supplier 
is a dubious honor which the Rus- 
sians are glad to leave to the Amer- 
icans, who tend to overemphasize 
Tunisia’s importance in the North 
African balance of power. Given 
the present mood in Washington, 
those members of Congress who 
fear another Middle Eastern war will 
probably prefer to arm Israel rather 
than Tunisia. It would take far too 
much to enable Tunisia to defend its 
Algerian border with certainty. 





For the moment, the North Afri- 
cans are arming against each other. 
The need to protect their own bor- 
ders and defend their national sov- 
ereignty has led them to search for 
arms. For political and economic 
reasons the Soviets, the Americans, 
and the British have become the 
principal suppliers. If the 1965 
India-Pakistan war and the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war are any indicators, 
the big powers will not become 
directly involved in a North African 
or Middle Eastern war. But the 
war would be fought with the new 
weapons, and the arms producers 
would be the benefactors as de- 
stroyed equipment is replaced and 
the level of preparedness escalated. 
The arms race would then drain an 
even higher percentage of the de- 
veloping countries’ national budgets. 

— Adele Smith 


which small, flexible American c 





^to the present military agreement 











The dominant Bou. in’ So 
technology is a gray-haired fif 
five-year-old physicist whose task 
to introduce reason and order int 
bizarre mélange of superiority, med 
ocrity, and ordinary deadwood 
Vladimir Alekseyevich Kirillin has 
been described by an associate 
"technology commissar." In his 
cious office on Gorky Street in r 
Moscow,  Kirillin works benee 
huge portraits of Marx and Lenir 
chain-smoking Kent cigarettes ur 
available to the average Russ 
As chairman of the State Commi 
on Science and Technology, h 
ministers an $8.8 billion annual 
vestment, and supervises the effo 
of about 2.5 million people. Kirill 
wields authority the unprecedented 
scope of which matches the dim 
sions of the problem he is o. 
to solve. 

The Russians are proud of thei 
accomplishments in science and tec 
nology, but they are becoming 
patient with the pathetically sma 
benefits that accrue to their do- 
mestic economy from their techne 
logical investment. The contra 
stem directly from the split person- 
ality of Soviet technology. There is 
little flow of superior techniques o 
talent from military-related fields 
the generally backward civilian. sec 
tors. Nor is there much traffic in 
opposite direction — a flow of i 
ing, original ideas of the kind w 














































































































panies prod the slower-foot 
dustrial giants into techno 
change. ae 










Buying know-how 
To maintain military parit 
the United States, the - 
whose gross national prod: ct is Or 
about 40 percent as large aso 
have had to neglect importan 
tors of civilian technology. T 
their supersonic airliner, tho 
the first to be test-flown,;.. 
heavily on British electr 
color television, still an 
dustry, is based on a French s 
their biggest automobile pl 
being designed around egi 
supplied by Fiat, the B 
concern. | 
It is Kirillin's job to 
foreign technology . ava 
method is a chai EC 
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s pretty tough, when you're flat on your back. 
lisabling accident or illness can keep you from 
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ally the exchanges are one-sided 
a European participant describes 
company’s s arrangement with the 
issians, "We exchange our know- 
how for Russian money." 

Trade patterns support this ob- 
rvation. While achieving notable 
cesses in developing missiles, nu- 
clear explosives, and swing-wing 
warplanes, the Soviet Union has 
been pursuing a trade policy typical 
of underdeveloped countries. It is a 
net importer of machinery and li- 
censes, and an exporter of raw ma- 
terials. From Poland and Hungary, 
two of the less industrialized coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, Soviet im- 
ports of machinery and equipment 
exceed exports by more than 2 to 
The disparity is 4 to 1 with 
Czechoslovakia and 6 to 1 with 
Bast Germany. 

‘The Czech Hus pattern, in fact, 
probably one reason for Moscow's 
ulitary intervention in August. 
ech industry, while productive 















companies around the ane 








Ono Mc 
mined to modernize their country’s 
industry with Western technology 
and pay the West with specialized 
production of consumer articles. 
Such a shift away from Soviet 
trade would deprive the Russians 
of a source of heavy equipment and 
would loosen their hold over the 
azech economy. Worse, it could 
lead to even greater Western influ- 
ence on Czechoslovakia’s politics. 
With developed capitalist coun- 
tries, the imbalance in Soviet trade 
is even more pronounced. Equally 
revealing is the Russians’ failure, 
despite enormous effort in recent 


years, to sell technology abroad. 
Japan, for example, bought 8000 


technical licenses abroad from 1945 
through 1967, but only half a dozen 
were obtained from the Soviet 
Union, despite a flourishing trade 
between the two countries. 


Ball-points and the pill 


Although it has no official role in 
trade, the State Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology holds tight 
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THE METHOD, A BIT DIFFERENT... 
THE TASTE, TRULY DELIGHTFUL 


An adventure in perfection, Melitta is made by 
an all-new, three-minute filter method that's 
especially designed to deliver nothing but pure 
coffee taste and goodness. Gone are the fats 
and oils, the bitter after-taste. 

Melitta—made for the appreciative people with 
above average coffee tastes. Melitta---for those 
who will put that little extra {like our filter pa- 
per) into making coffee. 

Melitta—for the higher-ups who want a little 
more than the extra-ordinary. At gourmet shops, 
better markets and specialty food sec- 

tions of department stores. 

Do write us, we'll send you our 

full color Melitta brochure, 

the name of your nearest. 

shop and a special 

introductory 
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supervise the constr uction and eq 
ping of an $800 million automo i 
plant on the Volga River. I 

The Fiat deal may be the most: 
significant ever made by the Soviet 
government. It represents a massive 
commitment to the long-deprived. 
consumer sector, and it constitutes | 
a technological revelation. to the. 
Russians in that it provides their. 
first large-scale supply of modern. 
Western equipment since World 
War II. Breaking with tradition, 
the usually penurious Russians have. 
ordered ample supplies of spare. 
parts — in some instances far more. 
than ample — in all probability for ; 
laboratory analysis. : 

Potential suppliers hope the new: 
Soviet enthusiasm for consumer 
products will soon spread. to: staples 
which are household words in the. 
West but collectors’ items in Russia, 
such as wrinkle-resistant fibers, aers. 
sol containers, food preservatives 
and coloring, effective inks for ball- 
point pens, specialized rather than. 
all-purpose detergents, dry-cleaning», 
chemicals in which buttons and deli- - 
cate fabrics have a fighting chance 
for survival, and perhaps even a: 
birth-control pili. 


Toehold 


Foreign firms are well aware that. 
the Russians won't buy what they. 
can copy. Most companies mind 
such Soviet violations of capitalistic: 
business ethics — but not enough to 
| relinquish tenuous toeholds in. the. 
| potentially vast Soviet market. A 
producer of dry-cleaning equipment. 
who has been selling to the Russians. 
for nearly a decade says he recently | 
saw exact copies of his earlier. me 
chines displayed prominently at a- 
Soviet trade exhibition. “The boly 
| thing they changed was the name- 
| plate, " he adds. But he plans f 
“continue making periodic sales trip 
to the Soviet Union. ae 

Although civilian technology | 
stitutes the major — and o 
the only — interest of the State Ce 
| mittee, foreigners who deal with. 
group generally suppose that ii 
an important if informal fi 
in the realm of military ii 
Cynics recall that Oleg P 
the celebrated double ài 
his job with the commit 
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o'clock rush on 
uke of Gloucester St. 











: This is a good time to get away 

from it all in Colonial Williamsburg. 

There are no crowded subways, 

people pushing or trafficopters in 

the eighteenth century. 

.. . Butthere is a lot to see: historic 
buildings; outstanding furnishings; 

colonial craftsmen at work. 

_ And there is time: time to think; 
time to reflect; time to gain peace 

of mind. 

|... Come and enjoy the experience 
- of Williamsburg. 

... But don’t rush. 










COLONIAL 


Moms 


VIRGINIA 





re to o stay Williamsburg indy from $24 UM its Colonial Houses, from $15 
. The Lodge, from $15 double. The Motor House, $19-21 double. For infor- 
, color folder or reservations, write George A. Wright, Box C, Williamsburg, 
185. Or call Reservation Offices: New York, Clrcle 6-6800; Washington, 
deral 8-8828; ask operator in Baltimore for Enterprise 9-8855; Philadelphia, 
OE 6805; Westchester County, Enterprise 7301; Essex County, WX 6805. 














tivities. T4 
Another source of information 
about foreign technology is the 
trade exhibition, which in Russia 
bears little similarity to Western 
events of the same name. A Soviet 
trade show is a way to familiarize 
Soviet specialists with foreign tech- 
nology without sending the Russians 
abroad. M | 
Secure in the knowledge that 
theirs is an attractive market, the 
Russians can afford to demand that 
prospective sellers bring the best anc 
latest equipment for display. 
Recent exhibitions have been buill 
around packaging, food processing. 
and municipal services such as laur 
dries and dry-cleaning machinery — 
sectors of the economy where 5o 
viet expertise is particularly weak. 
| At the fair, one task force of Sovice! 
“specialists tries to squeeze ever) 
ounce of information and expertist 
out of the exhibitors while anothei 
|group systematically makes: photo 
graphs and sketches of the machin 
very. At a later stage the Russian: 
[send in a fresh team of vigorou 
negotiators to confront the harriet 
exhibitors; by now the latter ar 
anxious to get away as quickly a 
| possible without having to crate to: 
much merchandise for shipmen 
‘home. From the Soviet point c 
| view it's a favorable pape see: fo 
|a quick purchase on easy terms. 
| Besides acquiring foreign exper 
: 
| 
| 
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je cessor as a cover for his othe 
| | 
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tise, the State Committee supervise 
the development of Soviet “tech 
nology and tries to hasten its notor 
iously slow progress from the labore 
‘Thre 

M 







tory to the production line. 
| years ago a group of design engin. 
won a gold medal for their pla 
|a taxi called a Minicab;. bu 
vehicle still exists only. in prototyp: 

‘To reduce such delays, and to« 
courage too much diversification 
technical effort, the committee 
‘isolated 246 “priority problems" tl 
it thinks deserve special attentioj 
The committee's "priority p 
lems” cluster tightly in the fields: 
new materials, transportation, tl 
generation of energy, and comp 
To permit sharper focus on 
deemed most important, 
committee can create resear 
stitutes or veto establishme 
an institute anywhere E 
s eM we're scie 
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We cannot say we designed the Rover 
... exclusively for ladies any more than we 
- designed it exclusively for gentlemen. 
- But the fact is ladies like it. Admittedly, 
. some of the things they see in the Rover 
may seem trivial to menfolk, but to 
ladies little things mean a lot. 
oe : Opening and closing. 
v Long fingernailed ladies need not worry 
about breaking their nails when they 
_ open the door—the push buttons on the 
doors are twice as long as normal. 


Stepping in and stepping out. 
_ No big deal really. It’s just simpler be- 
ause the floor is four inches below the 
oor sill and the doors open w-i-d-e. 


D Room—with. a view. 

.. Once seated, there is a great amount of 
|. room for leggy legs. A lot of headroom, 

foo. The view from all windows is ex- 
cellent and uninterrupted. A lady can 
see exactly where the right fender is 
going without having to guess. 


Seating arrangements. 
The two front bucket seats can be ad- 
.. justed to the contours of any female 
v Shape. They go forwards and back- 
_ wards, adjust from English upright to 
chaise longue. Although all four seats 
nd to hug their occupants, we suspect 
at ladies really love them because of 
-> the smell and feel of English leather. 
E Big wheel. 

le steering wheel is larger than is 
isual, which makes it easy to turn and 
e that. It can be moved up or 



























- Heard about the Roverseas Delivery Plan? The same mon iier i 
you anew Rover in Englanda ani over you 


down. When the car is still, the steering 
is a little stiff; just stiff enough to re- 
mind the driver to look behind before 
pulling into traffic. 
Shifting and handling. 

Some ladies don't like shifting and with 
the Rover automatic transmission, they 
don’t have to. And, if they want to— 
well then, it can be just as manual as 
they please. The car handles effort- 
lessly; holds the road like a leech. It’s a 
snap to park—not just because it's short- 
er and narrower than Detroit’s finest but 
also because it turns circles inside them 
and most other cars. Yes, even a VW. 


Bric a brac. 
Two huge padded bins beneath the dash- 
board can hold an arsenal of cosmetics 
and packages. Even jumbo purses. Both 
bins lock. Above them is a generous 
shelf with a clingy rubber surface that 
stops things like earrings and sunglasses 
from sliding around. 
Easy to read. 
The speedometer is the ribbon type, un- 
mistakably clear to read and placed so 
as to reduce the difficulty of refocusing 
when glancing from road to speedo and 


back. The switches are clearly marked 


and shaped so you can recognise them, 
even by feel. No two next to each other 
are shaped alike. A bold red brake light 









_on the dash tells a lady: (1) th 


brake is on or, (2) the level of the b 
ing fluid is low. High beams can 
flashed, with headlights on or o 
flicking a lever on the steering c u 


The quiet type. | 
The Rover is quiet inside save. 
engine's reassuring purr. Thick wi 
wall carpeting absorbs lots of t 
There is, however, a loud built-in 
which ladies with children apprecia 
the loud click behind the driver’ 
when someone unlocks a rear « 
from inside. The trunk is doubly c 
peted, and the spare wheel has a co 
to keep the luggage Clean. 


Outofgas? č 
Nothing to worry her pretty head 
reserve fuel tank switch on the 
gives her an extra thirty miles 0j 
find a gas station. 


About those dinis. 5 
Say someone biffs the Rover i 
ing lot, what then? It's a relati 
ple garage task to remove th 
panel and replace it-Rover's: 
body panels are simply bolted oi 
even possible, at some expense. 
a spare set of panels in another 














| Know more, 
If you want to know more 
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The committee also ap- 










































Jishments and lobbies for more 
mney whenever state budgets come 
p for consideration. 

Kirillin is in a powerful lobbying 
iti His committee is respon- 





ition, 
¿directly to the Council of Min- 
s; the country's highest executive 
/ where Kirillin holds the post 
eputy to the chairman, Aleksei 
sygin. D. M. Gvishiani, Kiril- 
top deputy and chief of the 
ittee's international relations, 
Osygin's son-in-law. 

"hrough a network of interlocking 
ectorates, Kirillin maintains al- 
S: with other centers of Soviet 
ific power. His committee's 
-five-member steering group in- 
ides chiefs of the Academy of 
ences and the prestigious but 
itonomous Academy of Medical 
ences, as well as influential figures 
uch “off-limits” fields as defense, 
ace, and nuclear energy. 

Kirillin avoids friction by empha- 
izing the “technology” part of his 
ob, “In general,” he explains, “our 
nain function is the introduction of 
ew technology and of applied re- 
arch and development. Our in- 
st in basic research begins only 
n there are results which can be 
sed in practice." 








ied results abound in the 
economy, even in such pri- 
reas as computers. Visitors 
renowned Academic Town 
Novosibirsk late in 1967 were 
d to encounter the Soviet 
'$ fastest electronic brain, des- 
1 BESM-6, idle and only par- 
sembled. They learned that 
hine, whose name is an 
. for “Rapid Electronic 
ng Machine," lacked mag- 
sks and that none of these 
components were manufac- 
n the Soviet Union at that 
The center’s director, as 
ly as possible under the cir- 
es, described the situation 
‘eaucratic oversight." 
ier bureaucratic blunder is 
i for the fact that only one 
' the ten BESM-6 computers 
xistence ear ly in 1968 were fully 
ative. It seems somebody in 














wer to resist n new rhe 


ons funds among existing -es--— 


assure delivery on time. 

Communist planners insist that 
such problems stem from human 
errors rather than from any basic 
defect in the system of central plan- 





Woodcut by Hermann Greissle 


ning. The system does permit ad- 
ministrators like Kirillin to appor- 
tion the country’s human and nat- 
ural resources in what seems to be 
the most rational manner, they em- 
phasize. How else, they ask, could 
the Soviet Union have moved from 
backwardness to world technological 
leadership in such fields as hydro- 
turbines and nuclear accelerators? 

But central planning imposes 
drags, too. As with any large or- 
ganization, a decision finally made 
at the top of the Soviet technology 
hierarchy is extremely difficult to 
rescind or modify. Thus, despite 
rigid control over education and 
apportionment of specialties in fu- 
ture graduating classes, there are 
shortages of trained personnel in 
some no longer new fields of tech- 
nology. When a machine language 
for the BESM-6 was being developed 
in Moscow, only ten trained pro- 
grammers and analysts were avail- 
able for the task. There were wist- 
ful references to the resources avail- 
able to IBM for such projects, in- 
cluding the services of thousands of 
programmers, 

Another built-in obstacle in the 
Soviet technology system is powerful 
resistance at lower levels to inno- 
vations and risk-taking advocated 
at the top. This problem is drama- 
tized in Moscow’s most talked about 


. chemical industry. 


Your Contemporary depict | 
scientious executive's losing struggl | 
to halt construction of a huge syn- 
thetic-fiber plant which he learns is 
based on an obsolete process. He is 
overruled by planners who refuse 
to admit they wasted precious for- 
eign currency on the project; by: 
industry czars who insist that thi 3 
facility, however outdated, is neces- 
sary to fulfill production nor ms; anc : 
most of all, by a Communist Party 
official who is concerned with the 
Party’s prestige. E 

At a high point in the drama die 
Party boks reminds the troubled ex- 
ecutive that thousands of workers 
pulled up roots and moved to Si- 
beria to build and then man the 
plant. *Have you thought about 
the authority of the Party?" he asks, 
pacing back and forth i in front of the - 
seated executive. “It was not you 
and I, but the Party which called 
upon then and made promises. to. 
them. Just try now to tell them that 
you woke up one night and realized 
it was all for nothing, that all their 
labor was wasted!’ 











Sure winners 


This reluctance to risk capital has. 
long plagued Soviet efforts to update 
their chemical technology. There is 
enormous pressure in favor of a sure 
winner; under what they call a 
certitude requirement, the Russians 
demand guaranteed production at. 
a given level at a given time. Even. 
in a field of such rapid technological 
change as chemistry, they seldom 
feel able to afford to take a chance 
on a process that has not yet been - 
fully proven. As a result, some: 
newly acquired technology is o 
solete by the time it is put. to work 
in the Soviet Union. Pak EE 

Innovation and techiidtogicul pre 
gress have been most successful 
single-customer fields such as de- 


















fense and space, and in industries. 


where the Soviets started virtually. 
from scratch, such as steel, ship- 
building, and aviation. With little 
investment in old methods there were 
few obstacles to adopting mod 
techniques. 

Where national security is 
directly involved, and e. a nà- 
tionwide industry already exists, | 
resistance to change runs deep. This- 
is particularly true in ! consumer 



























.  dustries. Two years ago the Russians 
— bought expensive papermaking ma- 
chinery in Finland, but they sull 
have not developed suitable feed- 
stock as raw material for the quality | 
equipment. Last year they bought 
conversion plants from a Swedish 
company for making paper products, 

but the equipment uses materials 
which the Russians still cannot make 
and which are sold only by the| 
Swedish firm. 2 c 
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Rediscovering the consumer 


But disregard for the consumer is | 
dwindling. As more resources are 
diverted to production of household 
articles, the Soviet buyer is con-| E 
fronted, often for the first time, with | M? 
the phenomenon of a selection. Oc- | 
casionally he even has an opportu- 
nity to compare a domestic product 
with a foreign version. One em-| 
barrassing result is a mounting back- | 
log of unsold Soviet merchandise. | 

Since its creation in 1962 in a| 
modest building in suburban Mos- | 
cow, the Institute of Industrial De-| 
sign has expanded to include 1150) 
workers in ten centers across the) 
country. Some of their des signs 
have earned the respect of x 


Qa 
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specialists, but few have found their 
way into the hands of Soviet cus- 
tomers. One obstacle is a short- 
age of quality production tech- 
pd in the consumer field. As 
a step to remedy this, the Russians | 
are beginning to divert some equip- 
ment and technical talent from, 
higher-priority industries to the ser-| (8055 
vice of the consumer. | z 
This infusion of top talent into) 
the consumer field is bound to) 
broaden Soviet technology where it 
is narrowest — in adapting new ma- | 
terials and new concepts to a greater | . os a NS 
variety of products. If the belated | : can bi it acro 
attention to the long-suffering Soviet) |... 
consumer provides the elusive spur; ^. 
to technology, Kirilin and other um "D 
leaders may wish they had paid more} Youdon't have tc 
attention to the people long ago. | ie s get thís legendary 
— Howard Rausch | E | 
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Report CONTRIBUTORS 

John H ughes is the Christian Sci- 
"ence montror’s Far kasil correspon- 
dent. Henry Leifermann covers the 
Southern racial beat for UPI, Adele 
Smith has been a Tuntsian-based re- 
| porter for the economist. Howard 
Rausch writes from Moscow for the 
McGraw-Hill World News service. 
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| On decentralizing schools 
Sir: John R. Everett (“The De- 


centralization Fiasco and Our 
.. Ghetto Schools," December Atlantic) 
argues unpersuasively for the propo- 
sition that education is so important 
that it must be left to the educators. 
First, Dr. Everett notes that “the 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville situation 
makes it clear that, justified or 
not, the teachers are both frightened 
. ,and worried." But it has always 
been true that entrenched groups, 
_ be they teachers threatened by social 
change or craft unionists threatened 
by technological change, are “‘fright- 
ened and worried? about that 
change. To surrender the hope of 
improvement through change to 
that fear by allowing the frightened 
^to administer the nature and pace 
of change is, in effect, permanently 

to endorse the status quo. 
(5. Second, Dr. Everett argues feel- 
ingly that professionals, immersed 
in “the mountain of reports, articles, 
and books" on their special subjects, 
are best suited to direct the edu- 
cational fortunes of students in the 
|. New York school system. But by 
his own test— that the students 
‘emerge with “a sufficiently common 
- sense of the values of life so that 
_ they can live together in peace and 
s “mith mutual respect" — the cen- 
- . tralized educational system has failed 
. —müserably. The ‘professional’ has 
^.been so divorced (free) from the 
pressure of community needs that 
education has lost its "utility," to 
use Dr. Everett's phrase. The system 
has certainly not functioned in a 
manner which enables black citizens 
to join the nation's work force in 
meaningful occupations. Obviously, 
what is required is some balance — 
=% a system in which the local com- 
© munities can express their will but 
which will at the same time protect 
teachers from local vigilantism. A 
system in which district boards en- 
gage teachers who must first be 
qualified and certified by a central 
administrative body certainly seems 
to contain sufficient promise for such 


= 36 














balance between centralization and 
community determination as to war- 
rant experimental acceptance. 

The overwhelming fact is that the 
centralized system has not worked, 
and that any change in that system 
wil threaten not only teacher's 
security (to the extent that the 
failure has been a teacher's failure 
and that security must be threatened 
if there is to be improvement) but 
also the entire interrelated structure 
of construction unions and other 
groups who fear the economic im- 
pact of decentralized decision- 
making concerning the use of the 
funds available to the educational 
system. 

Irwin M. STELZER 
New York City 


Sir: John R. Everett wants to solve 
the problems of the ghettos and of 
New York’s “almost immovable 
bureaucracy of the centralized Board 
of Education” by using the methods 
of agricultural “county agents." He 
states that the American public 
school system, including New York 
City's, has succeeded in welding 
"people of diverse backgrounds into 
a nation with common goals, com- 


mon ideals, and common aspira- 
tions." Where has he been these 


last two summers? And how can 
he turn down the idea of decentrali- 
zation when he admits that the 
present system is an “encrusted and 
archaic bureaucratic administrative 
structure"? 

He says of decentralization and 
Brooklyn College’s offer to take 
in two hundred unqualified (the 
italics are his) Negro students, “It is 
almost as though some super-racist 
is manipulating the American liberal 
with such ease and grace as to be 
invisible." And yet he denies Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville the right to avoid 
that bureaucracy, denies them the 
intelligence to know anything about 
what they need for their children's 
education. He would rather trust 
their children's education to the 
“professionals? who are just as con- 


fused as he is by the mass of con- 
flicting literature that he claims is. 
the key to the right approach. de 
these problems. m 
Black people know in their hearts. 

or, in the current vernacular, they 
feel in their gut, that they want. 
their children to be treated like 
human beings. They want their 
children to become involved with ` 
their education; they want to be 
involved themselves. The union 
would be wiser if it would only 
realize, as it does in some other cities, 
that this genuine involvement: is. 
the healthiest sign in the field of 
education in this dour decade. If 
the students, teachers, and parents... 
become involved in the planning, 
running, and beautifying of the 
Ocean Hill-Brownsvilles of America, 
they will create a real climate for 
learning. Just because the union 
hasn't yet learned that the advan- 
tages of decentralization far outweigh 
the disadvantages is no reason to rele- 
gate the designers of it to bitter criti- 
cism, as though only wise “profes- 
sionals" like Mr. Everett can know 
what is good for the Negro. 

Jons S. HOLDEN 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: John Everett’s analysis of the 
New York City school situation was 
a reassuringly rational look at an 
issue whose essence has long since _ 
been buried in a flood of dangerous |. 
invective and meaningless rhetoric. 

If I may complain a little, how- 
ever, ld like to know why Mr. 
Everett didn’t explore more the 
reasons so many people — particu- 
larly the blacks themselves — fer- 
vently believe that decentralization 
is a panacea for the educational 
problems of the ghetto. 

And why indeed, given the irre- 
futable logic of Mr. Everett’s views, 
does the Ford Foundation continue . 
to press for an even more accelerated | 
program of decentralization and 
local control of schools? 


Barry TARSHIS 
New York City 
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as any other filter on any other popular brand. 
se about Lark's 





Now tell someone el 
rare combination of easy taste and hard working 


You might start with the T.V. repairman. Tell him 





Gas-Trap’ Filter. 


about Lark and he may say 
all you need is a 20€ tube. 






Got the picture ? 

About 90% of cigarette smoke is gas. 

Only a fraction is actually "tar" and nicotine. 
Lark’s patented (U.S.Pat. No. 3,251,365 

» Filter reduces all three, "tat nicotine and 

gas. As a matter of fact it actually reduces certain 









Gas-lrap 


harsh gases nearly twice as effectively 





King Size, 





Sir: May I point out an error in Dr. . 
mistaken - 


Everett's article. He. 
when he writes that "the liberal 
Brooklyn College faculty voted to 
take into its freshmen class two 
hundred unqualified Negro students." 
The facts are that the members of 
the faculty are exceedingly unhappy 
about this, but that political in- 
fluences have forced them to do so. 
The number to be admitted is, alas, 
not two hundred but five hundred. 
An arrangement of this character 
is not only an injustice to the white 
students but an even more grievous 
injustice to the unqualified colored 
students, who will be forced to com- 
pete against students who are better 
trained academically. 
TusgoponE N. Lewis 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dickey on Seager on Roethke 

Six; I was very interested in the 
memoir-and-review of the new Allan 
Seager biography of Theodore 
Roethke (“The Greatest American 
Poet”) by Jim Dickey in the No- 
vember issue. My reaction was 


: this: I wish that more truth-telling 
5. like Mr. Dickey's would take place 


amore often. I was charmed by the 


r9. 


conversational tone of the piece; 
the diction nd motives were all 





wrapped together i in this easy-spoken 
language, and I really enjoyed read- 
ing it. I hope that you will open 
your magazine to more poets talking 
about other poets. Not only do I 
find it fascinating reading, but it 
really sends me back to the poet’s 
work. In short, I think Jim Dickey 
was, as always, brilliant. I find 
the book just marvelous. And I 
quite objected to the recent bad 
review by Karl Shapiro of the 
Seager biography. Truly Dickey 
hit it squarely in the middle when 
he described the importance of in- 
vestigating the true life of a poet 
in order to illuminate his work. I 
am grateful to the Atlantic for its 
exciting reading, especially for this 
marvelous memoir-and-review. 
SANDRA HocHMAN 
New York City 


Sir: I would like to reply to Beatrice 


Roethke’s comments concerning her 
interference with Allan Seager’s 
biography of Theodore Roethke, 


The Glass House, and my husband's 
competence and integrity in writing 
it. 
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THE 
ATLANTIC 
GRANT 


has been awarded by 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Press and Little, Brown 
and Company to 


JAMES ALAN 
MecePHERSON 





first published work appeared i in 
the November 1968 Atlantic, is a 
graduate of the Harvard Law 
b and a member of the 

A lish faculty at the University 

f lowa. The two previous Atlantic 
Giant winners are Jesse Hill Ford 
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in association with 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


VILLLLLLELELLELELLRE 


for his forthcoming work of fiction, 
Hue and Cry. Mr. McPherson, whose 


(The Liberation of Lord Byron Jones) 
and Robert Coles (Children of Crisis). 


HUE AND CRY will be published this 
Spring by Little, Brown and Company 
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Allan nad peen a T 
Roethke’ s, and shortly after Roethke a 
died, Mrs. Roethke asked him to do © 
the official biography. She made 
available to him all of Roethke’s 
unpublished papers, and Allan wrote 
to or spoke with as many people who 
had known Roethke that he could 
find. The man who emerged as 
Theodore Roethke in The Glass 
House is more than Allan’s private 
reminiscence of him. 

Mrs. Roethke’s appraisal of her 
husband is obviously going to be- 
different from any outsider’s, and 
was quite different from the one 
which Allan constructed out of all 
the disparate facts and opinions of 
his and other people’s memories 
and Roethke’s own written state- 
ments about himself. This discrep- 
ancy is what Mrs. Roethke alluded 
to as the "false assumption." Allan 
commented to his editor that "her 
[Mrs. Roethke's] agitation seems to 
spring from two sources: 1) Shock 
that I have not presented the man 
she knew, intimately, as her hus- 
band. It should be obvious that no 
biographer can do this. 2) The fact 
that a biography must be a portrait, 
not a photograph." Mrs. Roethke 
insisted that Allan had overem- 
phasized the gangster/liar/buffoon/ 
"tough-guy" mask and asked Allan 
to show him as a "loving" man. 
Allan replied that he would if she 
could furnish him with specific in- 
stances to substantiate her assertion. 

Mrs. Roethke eventually withdrew 
her permission to reprint published 
work or quote from unpublished 
materials, including the letters in 
lher possession (which were later 
issued separately). Allan was not 
| only curtailed in his presentation of 
the man he was writing about but 
| limited even by what he had access 
|to as regards “honest evidence" to 
| support his convictions. 
| JOAN SEAGER 
| 
i 
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Goleta, Calif. 


| Sin: In view of the almost shatter- 
ing impact of symbolic allusions 
achieved in Bernard Malamud’s 
“Pictures of Fidelman" (December 
Atlantic), it seems pathetic that even 
he must pander to the immature 
by use of gutter language. Con- 
| ceivably, his mastery of language 
is sufficiently effective to enable 
him to “image” his character’s 

dialogue in phraseology that is re- 
vealing without being repulsive. 





Friend Of... 


Going tothe Caribbean without 
American Express Travelers Cheques 





«.bumming a light from a limbo dancer when the bar 
is down to eight inches. 

No savvy traveler would do such a thing. Nor would 
he risk the embarrassment and frustration of trying to 
use personal checks and letters of credit. Not to men- 
tion the danger of losing cash. 

No problem with American Express Travelers 
Cheques. You can spend these Cheques everywhere — 
at hotels, restaurants, shops, airports, railroads, gas 
stations— even at places far off the beaten track. (Try 
doing that with a lesser-known travelers cheque.) 

American Express Travelers Cheques are famous as 


is about as big a goof as... 


with American Express 


The Rescue Money. If your Cheques get lost or stolen, 
you go to the local American Express office or repre- 
sentative. (They're all over the world.) Get your miss- 
ing Cheques replaced, free. And your trip is rescued. 

American Express rescues more trips abroad with 
on-the-spot refunds than all other travelers cheques 
combined. 

'They cost just a penny for each dollar's worth of 
Cheques you buy. Buy them where you bank—in $10, 
$20, $50, $100 and $500 denominations. 

So don't travel abroad—or in the U.S.A.— without 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


You can't go wrong 


Travelers Cheques. 
'The Rescue Money. 
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Coming in the Atlantic 





THE POLICE AND THE REST OF US 


A Special Section 


The police in America are caught in a cross fire of 
social and political protest and the reaction against it. 
More and more Americans are drawn into the conflict. 
Whom are the police for, anyway? And who's for the 
police? To thousands of citizens — not just clubbed, 
kicked, gassed demonstrators and newsmen — the police 
are the avant-garde of a repressive majority rule. To 
other thousands, the police are the embattled heroes of 
the defense of the republic against anarchists, looters, 
rioters, and coddled criminals. 

In a Special Section of the March Atlantic, a battery 
of reporters and specialists will deal with many of the 
crucial aspects of the country's involvement in one of the 
oldest dilemmas of society: which comes first, order or 
justice? 


Also in a full regular issue: 
REVEILLE FOR DEMOCRATS by Bill D. Moyers. 
THE SUMMER PEOPLE, a long poem by James Merrill. 


MORE ON THE BIOLOGICAL REVOLUTION, in response 
to Professor Donald Fleming. 


New fiction, poetry, and reviews. 
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Unfortunately, as has been mani- — 
[fested in sociological . | 
poverty of language among the dis- 
advantaged has resulted in vocabu- 
laries limited almost exclusively to 
natural functions. Although this 
limitation is deplored by educators 
and sociologists, it is at times neces- 
sary to writers seeking to delineate 
valid characterizations in realistic 
context. They must use the language 
of poverty which is truly poverty of 
language. But Mr. Malamud's char- 
acterization is neither clarified nor 
enhanced by this usage. 





PROFESSOR SYLVIA CUBERT 
Rhode Island Junior College 
Providence, R. L 


SIR: Malamud is a Huskie, sheep, 
shetland, Afghan, Pomeranian: 
White Dogs: Pomeranian Bitch and 
Puppy-Thomas Gainsbor ough, Tate 
Gallery-Borzoi, Basenji is a dog. 
Malamud dog comprehends Basic 
Art History, Come, sit, stay, Forget 


Basic English, 


Oaai andanan aaan daissan aaa pets HSH Ahi N 
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Feh!!! 


Mrs. RosERT B. Jacoss ^ 


Boulder, Colo. 


Sir: Help! Lost head in Fidelman 
fantasy. 
Je ne comprends pas, Mr. Malamud. 
Say 


4 
that 
i 


"M 


Lucizte B. McManox 
Watertown, Mass. 


Advice and consent 


Sin: My congratulations to George 
P. Elliott (“Destroyers, Defilers, 
and Confusers of Men," December 
Atlantic), who has said what needed 
to be said; in effect, that writing is 
a human art, and as such must be 
directed toward prohuman, not anti- 
human, ends. 

Not that I think it will do much 
good for him to say so, for I sus- 
pect he is wrong in believing that 
nihilist writing is outmoded — it 
is very fashionable, and likely to 
remain so for some time to come in 
our destructive age. Further, Mr. 
Elliott has overlooked a major factor 
in its popularity: anybody can (and 
does) do it. It is a very democratic 
nonform. Its elements — confusion; 
lack of structure; omission of 
theme or point, of character por- 
trayal, plot; and the overall pre- 
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When you live in a dilapidated 
shack with 3 brothers and sisters 
and a chronically ill; 
father on the 70 cents 
=a day your mother. 

Struggles to bring | 
home, shoes are some- 


ee pana: 
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thing you don't ex- 
pect, hunger some 
thing you must accept 
a funny statement 
-~ something you dont 
even understand. . 
These are the fac 
oF Luzviminda’s 
the little Filipino g 
pictured here. But iey are facts. 
that can be changed by people. 
-People like Art Linkletter — 
Because Art Linkletter along 
with 160,000 individuals and groups, 
isa Foster Parent. 
— He gladly sends Foster Parents 
. Plan $16.00 a month to help some- 
" . one like Luzviminda. 
- In order to help her become 
b better educated so she canimprove 
wn life in her own country. 
order to help provide her and 
Fam ily with food, clothing, med- 
























history end a of his Fos- 
ter Child. He exchanges monthly 
— letters with his child, 
translated by Foster : 
Parents Plan and is . 
kept up to date on his . 
progress and devel- 
opment through an- 
nual reports. 4 
.. Won't you be a Fos- 
ter Parent? 
.. You dont have to 
bea celebrity. And we 
don't ask you to find 
room in your home, 
il just 1 in your heart. 


S PLAN operates in Greece, Brazil, Colombia, 


Ecuador, Peru, Hong Kong, Korea, the Philip- 
pines and South Viet Nam. PLAN is a non-po- 
litical, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent 
organization, registered under No. VFAO019 
with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid of the Agency for International 
Development. 
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| Yes,| willbe aFosterParent | 
Foster Parents Plan, me. n 


352 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10010 
In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 
l A. 1 wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for | 
"is year or mare. df possible, SOX, Age......., national- 
| à y 1] I will pay $16 a month for one year or more | 
($192 per year) Payment will be monthly C, quarterly C, E. 
semi- annually Cj ee annually a. CF I enelose herewith my first 
payment $i- iui i | 
B.C] cannot “adopt a child but I would like to helpa child T 
by contributing $_ | 
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themselves to literary fraud. In = 


. another age it might have been 

|. obvious that many of these “writers” 
simply do not know how to write. 

Lewis Turco 

State University College 

Potsdam, N. Y. 


Sir: In the November issue Daniel 
Ellsberg (“No More Vietnams?") 
appeared to conclude that over- 
reliance on the efficiency of air 
power was highly instrumental in 
the Administration's decision to be- 
come involved in Vietnam. I ques- 
tion his statement that “there has 
been in the United States since the 
Second World War a widespread 
belief in the efficacy and accept- 
ability of aerial bombing, and in 
particular, of bombing of a strategic 
nature, aimed at the will of the 
opponent via his industrial and 
population resources.” If there is 
such a widespread belief, it is only 
because of the repetition of similar 
statements. 

It seems highly doubtful that “the 
group of men most in favor of an 
enlarged intervention" had failed 
to learn from World War II, and 
from the London blitz in particular, 
that bombing population centers 
increases the will of the people to 
resist. On the other hand, bombing 
heavily populated areas does have 
a disruptive effect on the enemy's 
capacity to make war, as personnel 





power has failed. This assumes a 
task for tactical air forces that is. 
proving burdensome for this coun- 
trys combined land, air, and sea. 
power. Tactical air power is being | 
used, as the phrase implies, to sup- 
port the ground forces and to inter- 


dict the enemy’s troops and supplies, | 


not to destroy the people's will to 
resist, 

Mr. Ellsberg would be well ad- 
vised to consult with the survivors 
of the Afrika Korps or the Colmar 
Pocket concerning the efficacy of 
tactical air power (if he can find 
any). 

James I. Rupiey 
Tallahassee, Fla, 


Sir: Oscar Handlin's sympathetic | 
account (“The Worlds of Arthur | 
Koestler,” in your excellent De- 


Y 
1 
1 
1 


cember issue) of Koestler's writings 
and career is unfortunate in its 
simplistic treatment. He says: “The 
fundamental question that occupies | 
Koestler . . . is that distilled from 
his political works: does man's 
schizophrenic nature doom him to 
destruction?" He includes in this 
sweeping generalization Ghost in the 
Machine, which surely does treat 
this question as fundamental, and 
Act of Creation, which just as surely 
does not. 

It is a basic disservice to a great, 
increasingly important book and 
writer to pigeonhole him neatly for 
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Jet Olympic to At 
And cruise to the 
Golden Islands wit 
Sun Line. 


Olympic begins your 
vacation on a new Boeing 707 

Chanel-dressed hostesses 
and dine you to lively bouzot 
music (in stereo of course) 

All the way to Athens. 

By land, see two weeks of 
Athens on an Olympic tour. 
Plane ticket, hotel room, and 
with Unlimited Mileage from 

By sea, Sun Line takes yo 
to Golden Islands like 
Delos, Mykonos, and Rhodes 
in the sunny Aegean, aboard 
small-scale luxury liners 
with cozy cocktail lounges, 
continental cuisine, a nightclul 
sun decks, heated swimming p 
and picture-windowed 
staterooms with air-conditionit 
and private facilities. 

Sun Line leaves Piraeus an 
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the sake of an essay posture. Act| 
of Creation may have some things to | 
say about human madness, as | 
Koestler himself asserts, but it is) 
a large, important, original book | 
on human knowledge. Koestler’s | 
arguments are too complex to sum- | 
marize in a letter, but it is baffling | 
bee cae pad EE x. | Safety Information: The ms. St 
SSE .sIEBn sc LETS | N E 
mentee to see one of the greatest | Solaris*, the ms. Stella Mon 
writers of the century virtually writ- and the ms. Stella Oceanis**, 


ten off as a systematic thinker in | ships of Greek Registry, 


and equipment must be allocated 
for civilian relief, heartless though 
that may sound as a tactic to be 
employed. 

Mr. Ellsberg is apparently con- 
fused over the concepts of tactical 
and strategic air power, and it is 
therefore difficult to accept his belief 
that the interventionists were staking 
success on strategic bombing. From 
the beginning the Air Force's role 
in Vietnam has been almost entirely 

(27 8 tactical one because (a) there are 
^c very few strategic targets in North 
Vietnam comparable with, say, the 
ball-bearing factories in Schweinfurt 

or the Focke-Wulf plant at Marien- 
burg and (b) the few strategic sites 
available have generally not been 
targeted precisely because they are 
located in or near heavily populated 
areas. The use of B-52's does not 
belie the tactical stance of the Air 
Force in Vietnam, but rather is the 


Monday or Friday for 3, 4 or 7 
from March 31 to October 24, 
From only $75. 
By land, sea, and air see C 
with Olympic and Sun Line. 
For more information, 
call your travel agent. 


the name of analysis. meet international safety stand: 
for new ships developed 
in 1948* and 1960** and meet 
1966 fire requirements, 


Arruur DARACK 
Skokie, I. 





*Based on jet economy group fare fro 
York GIT and on two persons traveling tc 


The ATLANTIC welcomes commu- 
nications from its readers, but can 
rarely accommodate letters in ex- 










style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume 
that any letter, unless otherwise 
stipulated, is free for publication in 
our monthly letters column. 







It would be erroneous to conclude 
that since the North Vietnamese 
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| Greek National Tourist Office. n 
B! 601 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


BY SIDNEY HOOK 


This discussion that began: in our October issue under-the heading: * The War Against the Young” continues un- 


abated, a battle fortunately still confined to conventional weapons, ranging from the popgun to-the five-syllable d 


howitzer. 


This forceful counterblast to defenders of studeni demonsirators, from the pen of the. distinguished phi- . 


lospher, teacher, and civil libertarian Sidney Hook, is given: addition rélevance by the latest explosions of violence^ - 


and storm-trooper activities at San Francisco State and Professor Hook's own base, NYU. 


I. THE past we used to believe that we could turn: 


for intellectual guidance to our colleges and univer- 
sities as relatively disinterested centers.of inquiry in 
matters of law and liberty. But alas! Colleges and 
universities have themselves become embattled 
storm centers of controversy not only about the 
presuppositions of the democratic process but about 
the nature and goals of the university. A few years 
ago a movement in. educational circles: advocated 
that the study of communism, fascism, and other 


forms of totalitarianism be incorporated into the .. 


curriculum of our- colleges, that we teach in a 
scholarly and objective fashion. about the fighting 
faiths and subversive stratagems of-the enemies of 
a free society. Judging by the behavior of student 

bodies from one end of the country to the other in 
refusing to give a | hearing to points of view which 


they do not share, and their resort to direct, often - 


violent, action to impose their demands on the 
academic community, we have failed for the most 
part to teach students properly even about the 
meaning of democracy — its logie, ethics, and 
discipline. | l 
What I wish to consider is some misconceptions 


both of the democratic process and of the educa- ` 


tional process which have contributed to current 


“confusions, darkened counsel, and. lamed effective 


action. - Indeed, there is a real danger that unless 


. they are-exposed, they may inflame disordersán.both . 
school and society. The disconcérting thing is that. 


these misconceptions. are- being circulated not by. 
demagogues and rabble-rousers, appealing to the . 


/ vigilante spirit, but by members of the intellectual 


establishment, individuals in a position of influence . 
and power both in the academy and judiciary. It 
was said of Florence Nightingale that she began her 


| . great.reforms of the hospitals of her day with the 


maxim that whatever hospitals accomplish, they 
should at least not become centers for.the spread of 
disease. Similarly, it is not too much to expect that. 
one.who professes to live by the word of reason. 
should not encourage propaganda by the deed, ° 
that educators not apologize for or extenuate vio- 
lence on: the campus, and members of the Judiciary: 
not incite to lawlessness. 

It is dismaying, for example, to hear Dr. Harvey 
Wheeler of the Center for the Study of Democratic ` 
Institutions characterize rioting as “an American 
way of life" and speak of its “creative uses.” 

“Direct action," he says in the Saturday Review 
(May 11, 1968), “the sort that now issues in violence 
too often [no objection is voiced to its often i issuing 
in violence| — must be given fuller Constitutional 
protection. = 

‘What does this talk about “direct action” mean 
for which constitutional protection is demanded? 


\Copyright © 1969, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. 
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Mr. Wheeler is saying that if students, impatient 


with the refusal of the faculty and/or administra- 


tion to grant their demands, seize a building and bar 
access to classes by other students and teachers, 
they should have legal protection for their action. 
“Violence” would be the attempt to prevent lawless 
students from preventing other students from carry- 
ing on.their legitimate educational business. In 
Wheeler's view, if the faculty or students invite a 
speaker of whom some other students disapprove, 
who bar his access to the campus or physically 
harass him until he leaves, the disrupters should 
have legal protection against any disciplinary 
measures. 

*Direct action” clearly goes far beyond the ex- 
pression of orderly dissent and protest. It may be 
too much to expect that dissent and protest be 
reasoned or reasonable. But is it too much to ask 
that it be orderly and peaceful? If so, it is as 
obvious as anything can be that this call for the 
constitutional protection of “‘direct action" is an 
invitation to chaos. Suppose one group of students 
resorted to f"'direct action" against the ‘direct 
action” of another group of students. Since the law 
must be equitably enforced, it could not prevent 
any group from preventing those who would 
prevent others from carrying on. What we would 
have is a kind of academic Hobbesian war of all 
against all, with the police standing idly by as those 
in pursuit of the good, the true, and the beautiful 
pursue and decimate each other. - 

In a democratic society in which the legal process 
‘has not broken down, to advise citizens to resort 
to “direct action” to get their way is to employ 
a calculatedly ambiguous expression. It is a covert 
appeal to the use of violence. When anyone urges 

."direct action" on students in a university, in 
. which due process cannot be strictly legal but must 
be interpreted as the use of rational procedures, he 
is in effect urging the substitution of mob action 
for the rule of reason. 

After all, what is «direct action" 
from "indirect action"? It is action which short- 
cuts deliberation and consultation in order to pro- 
. .duce confrontation. Even when passive, its con- 
sequences may be harmful to person and property. 
Union picketing is a right under the First Amend- 
ment only when it is peaceful. But direct action is 
not necessarily peaceful any more than resistance is. 
That is why it is a clear evasion, and further evi- 
dence of confusion, when Mr. Wheeler equates his 
new constitutional right to direct action with the 
demand that “we must have a new Constitutional 
right to civil disobedience." 


dividual or group which the state must be ready to 
enforce. Would the state then protect the “direct 
action” of Southern racists standing in the doorway 
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as distinct ' 


A constitutional 
right, like any legal right, is a claim made by an in-. 
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of integrated school buildings to prevent Negro 
children from entering? How then could the law 
enforce the constitutional rights of these children? 


. The law itself would sufer a breakdown from a 


new disease — legal schizophrenia. 


I. is a striking phenomenon that more has been 
written about civil disobedience in the last few 
years than in the entire period of American history 
which preceded it. But the nature of civil dis- 
obedience in the political democratic process has 
been radically misunderstood by many, and when 
these misunderstandings are applied to the aca- 
demic world, the results border on the grotesque. 

There are two fundamental misapprehensions 
about civil disobedience in general which have 
seriously misled many. The first is the assumption 
that each law in a democratic community posits 


-as a legitimate question to every citizen whether to 


obey that law or to disobey it. 

What is overlooked is the fact that, except on 
rare occasions, the prior allegiance of the democrat 
is to the legitimacy of the process by which the law 
is adopted. There is always, to be sure, a moral 
right to reject the whole democratic process on 
revolutionary or counterrevolutionary grounds, but 
we are now speaking of civil disobedience in a 
democracy. The democrat cannot make an issue of 
obeying or not obeying every law without repudiat- ` 
ing the principle of majority rule and the democratic 
process to which that rule is integral. It is only on a 
matter of the gravest moral importance that he will 
be civilly disobedient, and the limits of his civil 
disobedience, if he wishes to remain a democrat and 
operate within the democratic system, will be drawn at 
that point in which the consequences of civil dis- 
obedience threaten to destroy the democratic 
system. That is why there is a presumption that a 
good citizen will obey the law which passes by 
majority vote of his fellow citizens or their represen- 
tatives, even if he happens to be on the losing side. 
Why else have a vote? The implicit obligation is 
that the decision, freely made, after discussion; is 
prima facie binding. It is also clear that despite this 
prima facie obligation, any democrat may find some 
decision so unjust that he publicly refuses to obey 
it, and confident that he is not destroying the’ 
democratic system, he accepts the legal con- - 
sequences. of his refusal. But he cannot make 
every law of which he disapproves, every vote which 
has gone against him, a matter of conscientious 
brooding, of potential commitment to civil dis- 
obedience or defiance. 

An analogy may make this clear. In the ethical 
universe of discourse and behavior, we assume that 
the truth must be told, But only a fanatic will - 
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assume that we must tell the truth all the time; and - 


we can all conceive of circumstances!in which a 
moral man will tell a lie. Yet, if anyone therefore 
inferred that as a moral man he must always grapple 
with the option to speak the truth or not to speak 
the truth whenever a question is put to him, he 
would either be the victim of doubting mania or 
would be disclosing the fact that he was not a moral 
man, but a confidence man. There is a prima facie 
obligation to speak the truth, even if, in order to 
save a human life or a woman's honor (to use an 
old-fashioned phrase), one must sometimes lie. 

The trouble with much of the literature on civil 
disobedience is that in recognizing that it 1s some- 


times justifiable, it does not recognize the presump- ` 


tive validity (not wisdom) to a democrat of laws 
passed by means of the democratic process. (Who- 
ever, like Thoreau, says that as an individual he 
will obey society's laws when he can benefit by them 
but will not accept its laws when they limit his 
freedom of action or offend his conscience is a free- 
loader.) 

The second misconception of civil disobedience 
. has far more dangerous fruits. The civilly dis- 


obedient democrat violates the law and accepts. 


punishment i in order to bear witness, to re-educate 
the majority by provoking them to second thoughts. 
Having failed to persuade his fellow citizens about 
the wisdom or justice of some measure by using ali 
the methods open to him through the democratic 
process, he cannot honestly use civil disobedience 


as a strategy to prevent the majority of his fellow ` 


citizens from. achieving their ends. A citizen may 
refuse to pay a tax which he regards as morally 
objectionable and go to jail to bring about the 
repeal of the tax; he has no right to prevent others 
from paying it. A student may refuse to take a 
course required of him and may suffer the con- 


sequences; he has no right to prevent other students: 


who wish:to take it from doing so. He may even 
strike and urge other students to join him, but he 
has no right to prevent his fellow students from 
attending class if they so desire. 

What I particularly wish to challenge is the 
application of the principles of civil disobedience to 
the university as fundamentally misconceived. The 
university is not a political community. Its business 
is not government but primarily the discovery, 
publication, and teaching of the truth. Its authority 
is based not on numbers or the rule of the majority, 
but on knowledge. Although it can function in a 
spirit of democracy, it cannot be organized on the 
principle of one man; one vote, or, if it takes its 
educational mission seriously, of equal vote for 
student and faculty in the affairs of. the mind or 
even with respect to organizational and curricular 


^. continuity. The fact that a society is politically 


organized as a democracy does not penta that all its 
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other institutions be so organized - — its families, its 


orchestras, museums, theaters, churches, and pro- 
fessional guilds. 

I think that we may expect that all the institu- 
tions in a political democracy function in a demo- 
cratic spirit, and by that I mean that all participants 
of any institution should be regarded as persons, 
should be heard, listened to, consulted with. But 
the responsibility for decision cannot be shared 
equally without equating inexperience with ex- 
perience, ignorance with expertness, childishness 
with. maturity. The assumption of a political, 
democracy is that there are no experts in wisdom, 
that each citizen's vote is as good as any other's. 
If we make the same assumption about universities, 
and define a citizen of that community as anyone - 
who functions in any capacity on the campus, we 
may as well shut up educational shop. 


P 


Au this is denied, directly or indirectly, by the 
president since 1966 of the State University of New 
York New College at Old Westbury, Mr. Harris 
Wofford, Jr., who in a recent address to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association maintained that our chief 
danger in college and country is not civil dis- 
obedience, but “undue obedience to law.” 
Why does Mr. Wofford believe that our students 
suffer from undue obedience and that they should 
be encouraged to accept “‘the theory and practice 
of. civil disobedience”? He admits that ‘‘speech, 


‘lawful assembly or peaceful petition for the redress 


of grievances . . . [is] permitted in most of our - 
colleges and universities." He asserts that ‘‘the right 
of students or faculties or visitors to advocate any- 
thing on our campuses—- Nazism, Communism, 
sexual freedom, the legalization of marijuana, black 
supremacy, the war in Viet Nam, the victory of the 
Viet Cong . . . is generally accepted by academic: 
administrators." 
. Surely this takes in a lot of ground. Why isn't 
this enough? Why, if students have the right to 
speech — which, in effect, means they can talk 
to faculty and administration about anything — 
and can make a reasonable case, do they need to be 
Speech 
means the possibility of communication. Reason- 
able speech means the likelihood that procedures 
can be established in which grievances can be 
heard and settled. What academic rules exist, and 
where, comparable with the Nazi laws against Jews 
and Alabama laws against Negroes, which, as Mr. 
Wofford claims, an “increasing number of our 
students feel a basic need to destroy"? Certainly 
not at Berkeley or Columbia. 

' Mr. Wofford fails to cite any. But with respect 
to both the community and the academy, he does 
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say, “We need to develop a different and stronger 
dialectic than mere words and periodic elections." 
What can this mean except, when a thorny issue 
arises, a resort to direct action that corrupts words 
by making them merely “mere” and by defeating 
the popular will? What can this mean except a re- 
sort to violence in order to get one's way after mere 
. words have proved unavailing? Mr. Wofford wants 
"to encourage civil disobedience and discourage 
violence." But having justified civil disobedience 
as a method of resisting or preventing the occurrence 
of what is regarded as evil, rather than as a self- 
sacrificial educational act of teaching what is evil, 
he is-in effect countenancing student violence, 
although he claims he is not. 

There are some ritualistic liberals, Mr. Wofford 
among them, who, make a sharp distinction be- 
tween human rights and property rights, and 
profess relative unconcern about illegal interference 
with property rights, especially the lawless occupa- 
tion of public premises. In some contexts this dis- 
tinction may be illuminating, particularly in legis- 
lative decisions where the public interest sometimes 
conflicts with large vested interests in corporate 
property. But in the educational context it is 
. misleading and specious. Is the right to learn a 
human right or a property right? When a handful 
of students seize buildings at Berkeley or Columbia 
and prevent the great mass of other students from 
, learning, is a property right or a human right being 
violated? When a teacher's or administrator's 
office is being occupied and vandalized, is not this 
a grave violation of his human right to exercise 
his profession, an arrogant abridgment of his free- 
dom of movement? When his files are rifled and 
his letters are destroyed or published, is not this 
the gravest violation of the personal right of 
privacy? 

. The democratic spirit in institutions of higher 
- education has its locus not in any specific 
. mechanisms of voicing ideas, opinions, judgments, 
or requests on any relevant matter of educational 

concern, but in the realities of participation. I 
."know of few institutions in which participation of 

-students in the discussion of issues is not welcomed 
— and where it is not, it seems to me to be elemen- 
.tary educational wisdom as well as discretion on 


"the part of the faculty to see that the situation is’ 


remedied as soon as possible. But once it is present, 
there is no place for the violence and lawlessness 
"which paralyzed Columbia University last.spring 
and which are currently being prepared for other 
universities. 


~ 


W. HAVE noted an understandable uneasiness 
about the presence of violence on university cam- 
, puses on the part of Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Wofford, 
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betrayed by their ambiguous and ‘inconsistent 
remarks about direct. action. We must, however, 
consider finally a more forthright defense of violence 
in the academy, recently presented by, of all people, 
a leading figure in the federal: judiciary, Judge 
Charles Wyzanski, Jr., apropos of his discussion of 
the Columbia imbroglio in the Saturday Review 
(July 20, 1968). Judge Wyzanski.begins his dis- 


. cussion by expressing agreement with Harold Howe 


It former U.S. Commissioner of Education, that 
“the colleges were to blame, not the students, for 
what has been going on at Ohio State, Columbia, 
Boston University, in Paris and Italy.” This is not 
an auspicious beginning, for to couple such dis- 
parate events and to imply that colleges at home 
and abroad are equally to blame, or are blame- 
worthy in the same way, is to overlook the fact that 
European students revolted against conditions of 
squalor and material scarcities not found anywhere 
in the United States except perhaps in small-denom- 
inational colleges in the South. On no important 
American college campus that has spawned vio- 
lence have students suffered the material depriva- 
tions and the rigid authoritarian rules of the French 
and Italian university systems. 
Justice Wyzanski in his specific reference to 
Columbia University asserts that the students were 
right in resenting the proposed gymnasium in 
Harlem. Let us grant arguendo that students were 
justified in feeling resentment, although no poll was 


` taken at the time to determine whether they wanted 


a new gymnasium; nor was a poll of Harlem resi- 
dents taken to determine whether they preferred 
the existence of the stone outcropping in its barren 
uselessness to the presence of the gymnasium with 
its impressive, even if limited, facilities. The 
pertinent question is not whether the students 
were justified in feeling resentment, but whether 
they were justified in expressing their resentment 
as they did. To mention just a few things, were 
they justified in (1) invading and seizing five 
university buildings; (2) holding an assistant dean 
captive and threatening him with violence, (3) 
pillaging the personal files of the president, (4) 
committing acts of arson, (5) carrying out wide- 
spread vandalism costing in the neighborhood of 
$350,000; (6) destroying records as well as valuable 
research papers, (7) publicly denouncing the dean 
of Columbia College before the assembled students. 
with some of the choicest gutter obscenities, and 
(8) to cite only one action symbolic of the practices 
of the gutter as well as its languages, spitting in 
the face of Vice President David Truman, who, 


as dean of the college the previous year, had re- 


ceived a standing ovation from both students 
and faculty for opening up new lines of com- 
munication between, the administration and the 
student body? 


Suppose for a moment that Judge Wyzanski 
were to make an important legal decision that some 
citizens of the community resented. This is not 
an unusual occurrence. What would we normally 
say if they expressed their resentment at Judge 
Wyzanski’s decision in a manner comparable with 
the behavior of the resentful students toward the 
Columbia administrators? Would we content our- 
selves in saying that these citizens were justified 
in feeling resentment — as well they may! — and 
remain silent, as Judge Wyzanski has, about the 
horrendous method of expressing it? Grant that 
the dignity of the academic process cannot be 
compared with the awful majesty of the judicial 
process. But in either case, is not the basic or 
paramount issue not the fact of the resentment, 
however justified, but the violent disruption of 
the educational or legal process? Whatever the 
alleged grievances of the small group of students at 
Columbia, did they warrant the flagrant violence 
and other forms of lawlessness of which Judge 
Wyzanski seemingly approved? This is the issue of 
transcendent educational, political, and moral 
importance. It is disregarded when he asks about 
violence not whether it was morally justified or his- 
torically necessary but merely whether it was futile 
or successful. The student violence was obviously suc- 
cessful at Columbia. Is this all we need to know to 
judge it? 

One final word about responsibility. There are 
those who dismiss the entire concept of respon- 
sibility as meaningless on the ground that all 
causation is ultimately reducible to the influence 
of objective conditions on human behavior. I 
know of no one who can consistently exclude 
reference to responsibility from his talk and thought. 
At the time of Little Rock, Arkansas, had someone 
blamed the riotous behavior of the white racists 
against Negro women and children on the con- 
ditions in which they were nurtured, we would 
have dismissed such an explanation as evasive 
apologetics. Not all brought up under the same 
conditions rioted. Sometimes conditions reduce 
men to a state of being which makes moral judg- 
ment on human behavior irrelevant. But whoever 
would explain away the assaults against academic 
due process as the result not of deliberate action, 
but merely of the state of the world or the nation, of 
the Vietnam War or the draft, has barred his own 
way to understanding the problems we face in at- 
tempting to extend human freedom under law both 
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in schools and in society. Whatever the conditions 
are, so long as we are recognizably human we are 
all responsible for our actions; and sometimes for 
the conditions under which we act, too, but, of 
course, not in the same way, and not to the same 
degree. 

One sign of responsibility is the making of an 
intelligent response not only to events that have 
occurred but to the possibilities of what might 
occur. The faculties and student bodies of this 
country can measure up to their responsibilities only 
by addressing themselves now, separately and 
cooperatively, not so much to the conquest of 
power in the academy or general community but 
primarily to the problems of achieving the best 
liberal education possible under the imperfect 
conditions of American society, 


FACE TO FACE 


By BARRY COLE 


It's a relief to be able to speak 

To you like this. I had not thought when first 
I heard of your tough selfishness, your weak 
Will, arrogance, and insatiable thirst 


For praise that opposites like us could meet. 
And now I find I’m wrong and cannot move 
Without hurting you. If I substantiate 
These disturbing accusations Í prove 


Only that someone sees you not as me 
But as another, whom only mirrors 
Satisfy as truth. Which is to say we 
See ourselves better than others see us. 


So you are not selfish, weak-willed, or in 
Need of praise but a careful synthesis. 
It’s a relief to talk, not lose, but win, 
And find myself-as I am, face to face. 
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Notes from the Journal of 


A GENTLE REVOLUTIONARY 


by James S. Kunen 


. James Kunen is a twenty-year-old Columbia Universily Junior, a participant in the insurrection there last spring 


and an admitted sympathizer with the radical aims of his generation. These passages from his journal show him 


‘to be more humanist than revolutionary, more democrat than anarchist, a hint to despairing elders that our world 


may be in better hands than they think. This excerpt is taken from his book, THE STRAWBERRY STATEMENT, due 


. from Random House in March. 


Sunday, July 14 — Relating events becomes dif- 
. ficult when there are no events to relate. 


Monday, July 15 — I went downtown to try to. 


get my tape recorder repaired, trying not to get a 
parking ticket while I was at it. I failed in both 
. endeavors. 

^ “This is a pretty old machine,” said the man in 
the service department. 

The thing’s six years old. If it were a kid it'd 
be in the first grade. But you're not supposed to 
have bought a tape recorder that long ago, and if 
: you did, you're not supposed to have kept it. 

" So the man couldn't fix the microphone, but he 
sold me a plug for $1.50. One dollar and fifty cents. 


|: I would have been able to go to the movies six 


. times for that when I was a kid. 

July 15, 1972 — The young man walks into a 
restaurant. “PI have a cheeseburger,” he says. 
. “How much?” 

Says the counterman: 

$1.60 tax makes $9.60." 

*How do you sell them so cheap?" 

“Volume.” 

“Well, here's a 500-dollar bill and let's see if 

-I have the. 60 cents. Nope, all my change 

.rusted again.” 
Back at the apartment I read a mimeographed 
‘paper by a | Papert called The Mass Strike. It 
began: 

“The coincidence of Columbia and Paris should 
dispel the dominant illusion of the left in this 


“Thats $8.00 and 
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country — that our radicalism is derived mainly 
from the particular issues of the Vietnam War and 
racism. In fact, our Vietnam and racism issues 
are only particular manifestations: of far deeper 
forces simultaneously energizing mass actions in 
diverse parts of the advanced capitalist sector.” 

That may not be terribly surprising, but it hit 
me kind of hard. Like it dispelled my dominant 
illusion. 

(We youths say “like” all the time pecans we 
mistrust reality. It takes a certain commitment 
to say something is. Inserting “like” gives you a 
bit more running room.) 

[ve never been much of a political comprehen- 
sion man. I'm more of an issue man. I don’t know 
much about the capitalist sector, but I know what 
I like, and I don't like the Nam War or racism. 
Papers like The Mass Strike just don’t speak to me 
right now. 

But I thought that Papert might, so I went to see - 


him in the evening. We went to.a bar and talked 


over the bourgeois blare of a Jerry Lewis movie on: 
the decadent color TV on the wall. . 

Papert is head of the S.D.S. Labor Committee, 
sometimes referred to as the thought faction, as 
opposed to the action faction, of S.D.S. I os 
I might pick up a few thoughts. 

I asked him, with some embarrassment over the 
incredible simplicity of my political consciousness, 
what difference it makes who the Trustees are. 

He said it’s not important who they are; it’s what 
they do. What they do is use the university to~ 
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shape, train, and funnel manpower for the needs 
of the American capitalist empire. ! 


I asked him if he thought we'd made any mis- | 


takes 1n the strike. 


He thought we'd taken a political step backward 


by organizing on a constituency basis. Students 
should play an important role in the revolutionary 
process, yet we have students concentrating on 
student gripes, letting blacks worry about blacks, 
women take care of women, laborers labor, and 
so On. | 

Essentially what he said was that everybody's got 
to be together in a big thing. Local organizing 
around parochial issues is not the way. The first 
proper step is to educate everybody to the fact that 
what's putting them down is the capitalist system. 
The Labor Committee was currently leafletting 
garment workers. 

I asked him whom he wanted to be the next 
President of the country. I wanted to know if it was 
possible for me to be a decent radical and still root 
for Clean. 

He said liberals like McCarthy are concerned 
with co-opting militants, especially black nation- 
alists. That's what local control is about: the classic 
fascist method of destroying a movement by isolat- 
ng little groups to deal with the top. That way you 
zive them the traffic light or the textbook they 
want, but never freedom. Therefore, it would be 
better for the movement if “one of the flunkies," 
Tricky or the Humper, were elected. Then there 
wouldn't be any co-opting sops thrown to the peo- 
ale, and the revolution could go on developing. 

It seemed to me that he was essentially saying 
chat people should be kept unhappy so that they 
will know they’re unhappy. They mustn’t be 
ooled by improvement of things. I agree that 
Glean tries to co-opt people with little things, but 
f they're a little happier for it, Pm for it. Let the 
iberals do their little reforms and if they’re really 
meaningless sops, the people will decide that and 
seep pushing. 

I asked Tony if he would do anything to build 
the Revolution, and he said that he would. 

Then we talked about gun-control laws. 

He, like all the real radicals, was against gun- 
control legislation. He pointed out, correctly, 
that with the new laws, 80 percent of blacks would 
not be able to get guns. Also leftists couldn’t get 
them, whereas all the flaming Birchers and sub- 
urban reactionaries would be armed to the teeth. 
He said the Constitution guaranteed the right to 
bear arms in order to counterpose an armed popu- 
ace to the armed state. That's'true. And he said 
real gun control isn't possible until you disarm the 
police. I agree, but the police :aren’t about to be 
lisarmed, certainly not while other people have 
runs. He said the real point of the legislation is to 
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prevent the blacks from defending themselves 
against the cops who shoot them every day. I 
wonder, if that’s true, why Southern senators are 
against gun control? Anyway, if the blacks get 
armed, the police will just use it as an excuse for 


more shooting, and in shoot-outs the state always ` 


wins. They'll bomb out blocks in Harlem if they 
want to. 

I just don’t like guns. I don't want anybody to 
have them. People who talk about this or that 
group being better armed than another are talking 
as if they were playing some sort of game where 
you move gun pieces around to best advantage. 


. They couldn't realize that in real life you don't 


draw a card that says "dead," you feel bullets 
tearing into you and breaking your bones and 
leaving holes that all your blood runs out of as 
you lie in the gutter dying. I don't want that to 
happen to any person, including persons who for 
good or bad or no reason are cops. There must 
be better ways to fight guns than with guns, and 
if there aren't we ought to think up some. If we 
get guns we're just like them and have no right 
or reason to fight them and everybody would be 
better off without us. 


July 17 — I was reading the Manhattan phone 
book this morning. Sometimes Í read the phone 
book when I get tired of listening to the correct- 
time tape going through its ticks and tones routine. 


Reading the directory is more interesting, but , 
listening to the recording is easier. 


They're both 
pretty good diversions. 


Anyway, on page 1200 is an ad for New York : 
Karate Academy. Kung-fu, Karate, Jiu-Jitsu, Judo, - 


Boxing, “a must for city living." 
I’m living in the city. I don’t know karate. It 
remains to be seen if it’s really “a must.” 
A girl I knew used to assure her mother that I’d 


be all right walking through the city at night | 


because I was a crew jock. I don’t know what good 
that was supposed to do me. Maybe I was sup- 


posed to hit muggers over the head with an oar or $ 


row away from them or something. 


This afternoon I fled the city for home to try to E 


get some work done on the Book. Fifty miles from 
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home I calculated that I had to buy 50 cents’ worth - 


of gas to make it. 


Counting my change, I had X 
precisely 50 cents, not counting the gray penny. 


Counting my change, I dropped a quarter on the T 
car floor and never saw it again. If they want to -3$ 
get you, you're going to get got. No use fighting it. c% 


I told the gas man my story and he gave me A 


50 cents worth. , Not everyone from Samaria is 73 


bad. 


july 18 — Coming into my home, I saw a red ant si 
and a black ant struggling on the walk. I thought 4 
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. Short off on his fight to Paris. 


. somebody else to fight your 


"fire burns baby. 
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ing bodies are going up against the wall. 


.Pm sorry that that's the way things are. 


I might arbitrate the issue by stepping on both of 
them. That would be an object lesson for them in 
the uselessness of fighting, but then, it wouldn't 
do them any good because they'd both be dead. . My 
front walk is the constant theater of such meaning- 
less little wars. It’s a lot like the world, huh?- 

In the evening I went to the airport to see 
I went to the ob- 
servation deck and watched in amazement as 


. people waved and shouted good-bye to various 


screams and flashes in the sky. I thought that was 
a pretty good example of twentieth-century deper- 


` sonalization, but I found a much better one when 


I tried to return to my car in the airport garage. 


I found it in thirty-five minutes flat. 


July 19 — Reading over the Book, I fear Pm 
giving the impression that Pm hanging pretty loose 
and bemused and don’t overly care about anything. 
Well, how's this: 

Leave me and my friends ide bastards. 
wars. YouTre 
up against something here because we're young and 





won't bend and we're against you: Think twice. 
= before you build your next huge | 
- turnpike and try to throw people out of their homes 








because we won't let you. Think twice before you 
pour your. stinking bloody money into moré 
weapons because people are hungry and we won't 
let you. We need good schools and houses for 
people to live in and it could be done and we're 
going to make this country doit. We've had it up to 
here with you and you don’t have much time left, 


man. We don't even know who you are but we're 
You're playing with fire and ‘ 


going to find out. 
I mean this. I mean it well. 
Hear me: you're going to get human or your stink- 
I don't 
get mad easily but I’m mad now and Pm going to 
stay mad until things change. You change them, 
or we change them. I don't.care. But the choice 
isn't going to be yours much longer. 

Sorry about that. I’m not apologizing; I mean 
Anger 
and hatred is a place I go to sometimes: Don’t 
make me live there. 


July 23 — In the evening Laura and her friend 
and I went to picket Humper downtown. Old 


: 'Tri-H (I saw a sign *Hypocrit Honkie Humphrey") 


was addressing some Biggees at the Waldorf. An- 
other sign pretty well expressed the theme of the 
rally; “Keep America Hump-free." Now I know, 


I know, old Hubie was quite tbe civil rights trail- 


blazer and all. He's ten years ahead of his time. 
Unfortunately, his time was 1948. I have lots of 


rational political disagreements with the man, but. 
basically, he makes me sick. : 
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The red-helmeted looney who was impugning 
our virility that time in the Low Library had some- 
how landed the position of MC at their rally. 
Introducing Jerry Rubin, he said **. . . we care 
more about his [cop] broken disc than about all the 
broken bones, dead or alive, in Robert Kennedy." 
I was amazed. The police were appalled. The 
crowd’ was absolutely silent. If someone had 


cheered, I would either have punched him or 


thrown up on him. 

Rubin, nonplussed, got up to speak. Waving near 
him was a very graphic-artsy black and red Resist- 
ance flag and an American Revolution ’76 flag. 
Which reminds me. In this city, at least, you see. 
tons of cars, myriad autos, more and more every 
day, with American flag decals on the windows. 
The squad cars all have them. And everytime I 
see one I think, God there goes another war freak, 
another support-our-boys-on-their-way-to-the-grave 
nut, and I go down inside. I think it's too bad that 
I should be in a position where I demand that 
cops remove flags from. their cars because cops 
aren't supposed to be political. It's a real down 
when you get bad vibrations from your own flag. 
I don't want orgasmic joy from Old Gory, either. 
J just want it to wave up there and I'll live around 
down here, content to have it above us. So what 
I would suggest — and this is the only concrete 
suggestion in the Book — 3s that all the leftists 
put flags on their cars too, to defactionalize the 
flag, thus depriving the right of one symbol, and 
also assert our potential for patriotism, our desire 
to have a country to be patriotic about. 

So there's Rubin, standing behind these Bm 
and he says, “There i is more freedom for a Cuban 
in one day than most Americans find in a lifetime." 


. Rubin has been to Cuba and you and I haven't, so. 


lets not pass that off too lightly. He went on to 
say, “Americans find happiness in other people's 
unhappiness,” and I think that’s true. | 

There were about fifty-sixty McCarthy people 


. picketing Humper on their own, and Rubin said for | 


them that Clean's role is to put us in the system, 
cool the rebellion in the streets. 
It seems to me that unless rebellion in the streets 


. is an end in itself, and if Clean can make the system. 


work, then we shouldn’ t mind coming in off the - 
streets. The thing is, though, that Clean can’t make — 
the system work, and if he could, he probably 
wouldn't unless the rebellion was pushing him. I: 
really don't know. 

*Open the jails,” he said, “let everybody out, 
and then put the pigs in jail.” 
| I figure there are, no doubt, many pigs who ` 
should be in jail, but not all of them: I hate to hear 
anybody talk about all or anybody that way. Per- 
haps if every pig precinct had a different color. 
uniform — pink, pastel blue, white — then people 
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wouldn’t. lump them altogether in the same pen. 
Pm no cop lover, but saying pigs are all this or pigs 
are all that reminds me of sentiments like ‘“The 
only good Indian is a dead Indian," a phrase 
which produced far too many “good Indians." 


*Americà the great power is over," he said, 


looking very tiny against the skyscrapers. 

“The $500-a-plate dinners are over," he said as 
he stood outside one. “Come out with your hands 
u {3 

Up against the wall!" said the crowd. 

“Up against the wall!” said the crowd. 

“Up against the wall!” said the crowd. 

The next speaker was one of your standard 
strikers from Columbia. (Saw fifteen Columbia 
kids I knew.) He said there’s going to be a revolu- 
tion, and it’s going to be armed. “Ask the Panthers 
if that ain't true. Dig it babies.” He said “aint” 
quite frequently and spoke with what I presume 
he thought was a workingman’s accent. 

“Victory is not around the corner. 
be twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years. 
be our lives. That’s what it’s gotta be. 

“The ballot or the bullet . . . We know which 
way we've got to go. There is no democracy in 
America, not for black people or white people 
either.” But can you institute a free society with 
guns? Means and ends. Do means shape ends? 

Then the black teacher Poynter spoke: We're 
going to do unto others as they've been doing unto 
us. We're going to even things out a little, start 
taking care of business in the proper way." 


Its gonna 
It’s gonna 


Then the official permitted rally ended, and the’ | 


leader said we should all go home now, but that 
there are various ways to go home, which is code 
for now we're going to march in the streets but 
we're not going to say so because we don't want to 
get busted for inciting to riot. 


Laura and I marched, but her friend went home’ 


because she said the whole thing made her sick, 
all the hatred, which was a very honest thing to 
say as, if you want to make it'with the activists, 
hatred is supposed to be all right with you. 

Hatred isn’t all right with me, but I’ve seen things 
such that a little ranting against pigs and Biggees 
doesn’t upset me too much. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, though, I don’t think we should return 
hatred for hatred — people have been doing that 
too long. I think we should shower the pigs and 
the candidates and the Biggees with gifts. We 
should love them for hating us; we should thank 
them for caring. 

We marched all over the place, screwing up 
traffic some, and me all the time wondering how 
this was going to end any wars or feed anybody. 

Someone suggested, 
which you can add to the list of ithe many ‘unfunny 
things I’ve laughed at. 


—————— -— 


“It’s a Jewish race riot,"- 
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Tlien the time came as it always. does when the 


cops decide they've had enough and bust people and 


beat sóme. .I was amazed at how scared I was of the 
cops. At Columbia I had no fear. . Now I had to be 
brave because all kinds of fright chemicals were 
coursing around inside me. 

Laura and I stood on the corner and watched 
very calmly as the cops grabbed people and twisted 
their arms behind them and slugged them in the 
stomach and hit them on the head and also took the 
flags and tore them and walked on them for some 
reason. People all around us were- getting it, but 
we made as if we were strolling or something. You 
can fade into the woodwork that way. 


Then we wenthome. Nothing like a little omnes | 


to cement a relationship. 


Wednesday, July 24 — I was outside this morn- 
ing and it was pouring water all over the place and 
I couldn't help remarking my absolute inability to 
make it stop. 

I ducked into a restaurant, and as I was ordering 
a cheeseburger, a young woman beside me turned 
and started talking to me. She must have known 
you're not supposed to do that, but she didn't seem 
to care. 


She asked me what month I was born, Septem- 


ber. She wanted to know what day. I said the 
twenty-third. “That’s Libra," I said, if that was 
what she was thinking about. 

** You're a cusp,” she said. 

“A what?" (Teeth?) 

“A cusp. Do you know what that is? It means 
you were born on the day the sign changes.”? 

“What does that make me?” 

* You're both." 

She asked me if I went to school. I told her 
Columbia, and she asked me how I felt about the 
demonstrations. 
asked me if I saw one side or two sides. I said I 
saw two sides. In fact, I said, that's why I can't 
be too close with the radicals sometimes. I just 
don't feel as sure of myself as they seem to. ' 

Then she asked me if I thought progress was fast 
or slow. I said scientific progress is fast, because 
it builds on itself. The curve goes like this, I said, 
tracing a hyperbole in the air. Acceleration of 
history. Social progress is slow. It's practically 
nonexistent. We're about where we were 10,000 
years ago. But you have to try to make it go fast 
so-that it will go slow, if at ail. 


Do you think evolution is going on? she asked . 


next. I said, sure, evolution is always going on. 
Civilization hasn't stopped evolution. But she 
meant evolution of minds. Oh, I said, yes. Because 
today incomparably greater than ever before num- 
bers of people don't have to worry about food or 
clothing or shelter, so they're free to think. Also, a 
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I told her I was in them. She: 
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vastly greater number of kids are in college now. 


What's important is not so much what they learn, ' 


but just that they’re all together in a community 
to develop their ideas, instead of being all spread 
around. So I do expect changes. 

She agreed but wanted to know what I thought 
the year 2030 would be like. I said Pd be dead 
then. You don’t give yourself much time, she 
said — about seventy-five years — oh, that’s from 
statistics. No, from what I feel like. I wouldn’t 
want to live too long as a vegetable. But wouldn’t 
I be curious to see what happens. [ said that’s 
irrelevant because no matter how long you live, 
you’re not going to live to the year after that and 
you can't really see anything, because the vast 
preponderance of time will transpire after you've 
died. 

Well, what did I think it would be like. 

It would be very different from now. Just by 2000 
people will be working a six-hour week. Also they'll 
shop by dialing computer, and not have to move 
around, and wear plastic shoes. We're the last 
generation to share in the human heritage. We 
have to work and move. We're closer to the 
people of 100 a.n. than to those of 2030. 

“The Last of the Mohegans," she said. I 
thought that was a good way of putting it. 

We're the bridge generation, I continued. We're 
the product of all the past, and we'll determine 
all the future. 

— Depressing or what? 

No, it's exciting. It's a challenge. It's up to 
us to keep future people human, assuming that's 
desirable. 

Is it? 

I don’t know. I mean in Brave New World the 
people were all always happy. They were de- 
humanized and low, but the fact remains they were 
happy. It was repugnant to the observers, but they 
couldn't step outside their system to see. They were 
just happy. That seems all right. 

Do people ever step back from their systems and 
look? No, I don’t think so. Not most of them. If 
they did, they wouldn't do what they do. 

Are you enjoying your life? 

Am I enjoying my life? (Nobody ever asked me 
that before. I’m not sure, what it means.) Yeah, 
Pd say so. I wasn’t last fall. I was completely 
uninterested in anything. I went around smashing 
things all the time. l 

What made you change? 

I changed all my courses. The new courses 
weren’t important, it was the changing them. I 
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could start all over. Also, it stopped being winter 
eventually and the days got longer. Now things are 
kind of exciting. My star seems to have risen, I 
said, knowing she’d be pleased by the use of astro- ` 
logical metaphor. | 

But sometimes I wish I didn't have to write the 
Book (I told her about the Book), because I don't 
know anything. 

“I know,” she said, and I believe she did know. 

I look up in my head and there's this great. 
emptiness, a void, there's nothing there, I don't 
know anything. 

*] know." 

“And I was reading Erich Fromm, and I thought 
it was good, but it made me despair of ever knowing 
anything, because he knows so much. He knows 
everything, I swear." 

“Erich Fromm," she said, ‘“‘tells how. He 
describes how. But he doesn’t tell why.” 

I asked her how she happened to start talking to 
me. Does she always talk to whoever is sitting 
beside her? 

No. She saw something in my eyes. A certain 
look. 

Oh, I said. 

You've been chewed up and spit out," she 
said. “A couple of times." 

“I know that,” I said. Pve been through some of 
the big chomping machines. 

“Thats why," she said. 

“Thats why?" I asked. 

“Thats why." she explained. 

I went home and looked in the mirror at my 
eyes. 


PLL SAY NOTHING 


BY T. S; MATTHEWS 


Dll say nothing about it: 

What could I add 

To the morticed, polyhedral definitions 
Of life good, life bad?: 


Nevertheless, some longing to be heard 
Will not lie folded on the shelf. 
Therefore from time to time 

DH talk to myself. 
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A Story by James Alan McPherson M f 
W 


"don Brown stopped going to church at thir- 
teen after one Sunday morning when he had been 
caught playing behind the minister’s pulpit by 
several deacons who had come up into the room 
early to count the money they had collected in 
the Sunday School downstairs. Thomas had seen 
them putting some of the change in their pockets, 
and they had seen him trying to hide behind the 
big worn brown pulpit with the several black 
Bibles and the pitcher of iced water and the glass 
used by the minister in the more passionate parts 
of his sermons. It was a Southern Baptist Church. 

“Come on down off of that, little Brother Brown," 
one of the fat black-suited deacons had told him. 
“We see you tryin’ to hide. Ain't no use tryin’ 
to hide in God's House.” 

lhomas had stood up and looked at them; all 
three of them, big-bellied, severe, and religiously 
righteous. “I wasn’t tryin’ to hide," he said in a 
low voice. 

"Then what was you doin’ behind Reverend 
Stone's pulpit?" 

“I was praying," Thomas had said. 

After that he did not like to go to church. Still, 
his mother would make him go every Sunday 
morning; and being only thirteen and very obedient, 
he could find no excuse not to leave the house. But 
after leaving the house with his brother, Edward, 
he would not go all the way to church. He would 
make Edward, who was a year younger, leave him 
at a certain corner a few blocks away from the 
church where Saturday-night drunks were sleeping 
or waiting for the bars to open on Monday morning. 
His own father had been that way, and Thomas 
knew that the waiting was very hard. He felt 
‘good toward the men, being almost one of them, 





and liked to listen to them curse and threaten 
each other lazily in the hot Georgia sun. He liked 
to look into their faces and wonder what was in 
them that made them not care about anything 
except the bars opening on Monday morning. 
He liked to try to distinguish the different shades 
of black in their hands and arms and faces. And 
he liked the smell or them. But most of all he liked 
it when they talked to him and gave him an excuse 
for not walking down the street two blocks to the 
Baptist Church. 

"Don't you ever get married, boy," Arthur, one 
of the meaner drunks with a missing eye, told him 
on several occasions. 

The first time he had said it the boy had asked: 
“Why not?" 

“Cause a bitch ain't shit, man. You mind you 
don’ get married now, hear? A bitch'll take all 
yo money and then throw you out in the street!” 

"Damn straight?" Leroy, another drunk much 
darker than Arthur and a longshoreman, said. 
“Thats all they fit for; takin’ a man's money and 
runnin' around." 

Thomas would sit on the stoop of an old deserted 
house with tbe men lying on the ground below 
him, too lazy to brush away the flies that came at 
them from the urine-soaked dirt ón the hot Sunday 
mornings, and he would look and listen and con- 
sider. And after a few weeks of this he found him- 
self very afraid of girls. — 

Things about life had always come to him by 
listening and being quiet. He remembered how 
he had learned about being black, and about how 
some other people were not. And the difference 
it made. He felt at home sitting with the waiting 
drunks because they were black, and he knew that 
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they liked him because for months before he had 
stopped going to church, he had spoken to them 
while passing, and they had returned his greeting. 
His mother had always taught him to speak to 


people in the streets because Southern blacks do ` 


not know how to live without neighbors who ex- 
. change greetings. He had noted, however, when 
" he was seven or eight, that certain people did not 
return his greetings. At first he had thought that 
their silence was due to his own low voice: he had 
gone to a Catholic school for four years where the 
black-caped nuns put an academic premium on 
silence. He had learned that in complete silence 
lay his safety from being slapped or hit on the flat 
_ of the hand with a wooden ruler. And he had been 
a. model student. But even when he raised his 
voice, intentionally, to certain people in the street 
they still did not respond. Then he had noticed 
that while they-had different faces, like the nuns, 
- whom he never thought of as real people, these 
nonspeakers were completely different in dress 
and color from the people he knew. But still, he 
wondered why they would not speak. 

He never asked his mother or anyone else about 
. it; ever since those four years with the nuns he did 
. not like to. talk much. And he began to consider 
-certain things about his own person as possible 
reasons for these slights. He began to consider why 
‘it was necessary for one to go' to the bathroom. He 
: began to consider whether only people like him had 
to go to the toilet and whether or not this thing was 
. the cause of his complexion; and whether the other 

‘people could know about the bathroom merely by 
looking at his skin and did not speak because they 
knew he did it. This bothered him a lot, but he 
never asked anyone about it. . Not even his brother, 
. Edward, with whom he shared a bed and with 
whom, in the night and dark closeness of the bed, 
' there should have been no secret thoughts. Nor 
did he speak of it to Leroy, the most talkative 
drunk, who wet the dirt behind the old house where 
they sat with no shame in his face, and always 
shook himself in the direction of the Baptist Church, 
two blocks down the street. 

“You better go to church," his mother told 
him. when he was finally discovered. “If you don’ 
go, you going to hell for sure." 

“I don’ think I wanna go back," he said. 

*'Yowll be a Sinner if you don’ go," she said, 
pointing her finger at him with great gravity. 
“You'll go to hell, sure enough.” 

Thomas felt doomed already. He had told the 


Mr. McPherson’s story “Gold Coast,” in the November 


ATLANTIC, won the top prize among the Atlantic 
“Firsts” for 1968. 
cry, will soon be published by Allantic-Little, Brown. 
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worst lie in the world in the worst place in the. 


world, and he knew that going back to church 
would not save him now. He knew that there was 
a hell because the nuns had told him about it, 
and he knew that he would end up in one of the 
little rooms in that place. But he still hoped for 


some time in purgatory, with a chance to move into 


a better room later, if he could be very good for a 
while before he died. He wanted to be very good, 

and he tried very hard all the time not to have to 
go to the bathroom. But when his mother talked 


about hell, he thought again that perhaps he would . 
have to spend all his time, after death, in that grea ^ 


fiery-hot burning room she talked about. She ha: 


been raised in the Southern Baptist Church, ará; 


had gone to church, to the same minister, all her. 


life, up until the time she had to start working on- . 


Sundays. But she still maintained her faith and. 
never talked, in her cónception of hell: and how it 
would be for Sinners, about the separate rooms for 
certain people. Listening to his.mother in the 
kitchen talk about hell while she, cooked supper 
and sweated, Thomas thought that perhaps she 
knew more than the nuns because there were so 
many people who believed like her, including the 
bald Reverend Stone in their church, in that one 


‘great burning room and the Judgment Day. 


“The hour's gonna come when the Horn will 
blow," his mother told him while he cowered 
in the corner behind the stove, feeling the heat. 
from it on his face. “The Horn’s gonna blow all 
through the world on that Great Morning, and all 


them in the graves will hear it and be raised. up," 


'she would continue. 


“Even Daddy?” 
His mother paused, and let the spoon stand 
still in the pot on the stove. “Everybody,” she 


said, “both the Quick and the Dead and every- . 


body that’s alive. 
fall, and all the Sinners will be cryin’ and’ tryin? 
to hide in the corners and under houses. But it 
won't do no good to, hide. You can't hide from 
God. Then they gonna call the roll with every- 
body's name on it, and the sheeps are gonna .be 
divided from the goats, the Good on the Right and. 
the Bad on the Left. And then the ground's gonna 
open up, and all them on.the Left are gonna fall ^ 
right into a burnin’ pool of fire and brimstone, . 


mercy, but there won't be none because it will be 


lhen the stars are gonna . 


^" 


< and they're gonna be cryin’ and screamin’ for . 


too late. Especially for those who, gest t a | 


and go to church.” 


[PIE 
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most red with emotion, her face wet from ro | 


stove and shining black, and very close to tears. 


Thomas felt the heat from the stove where . 


he sat in the corner next to the broom. He wás 


scared. He thought about being on the Left. 


1 
| 


with Leroy and Arthur, and all the men who sat 
. on the corner two blocks away from the Baptist 
Church. He did not think it was at all fair. 

* Won't there be rooms for different people?” 
he asked her. 

“What kind of rooms?" his mother said. 

“Rooms for people who aint done too much 
wrong." Ne 

“There ain't gonna be no separate rooms for 


any Sinners on the Left! Everybody on the Lett. 


ig gonna fall right into the same fiery pit, and the 
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to go anywhere sitting in the small room. Also, 
thesé two men had never spoken to Thomas 
except on one occasion when he had been doing 
some hard thinking about getting on the Right 
Side'on Judgment Day. . 

He had been on his way home from school in 
the afternoon. It was fall, and he was kicking 
leaves. His eyes fell upon a green five-dollar bill on | 
the black-sand sidewalk, just a few steps away. from 
the station. At first he did not know what to do; 
he had never found money before. But finding 


/ónes on the Right will be raised up into glory. . 
-+ Where do you want to be, Tommy?" 
.* He could think of nothing to say. 


money on the ground was a good feeling. He had 
picked up the bill and carried it home, to a house 
that needed it, to his mother. It was not a great 


t 


h “You want to be on the Right or on the Left?” 


“I don’t know.” 
“What ce you mean?" she said. 
time, son.’ 
"I don’t know if I can ever get over on the 
Right,” Thomas said. 
^ .His mother looked down at him. She was a 
very warm person, and sometimes she hugged him 
or touched him on the face’ when he least expected 
it: But sometimes she was severe. 
“You can still get on the Right side, Tommy, if 
you go to church.” 
“I don’t see how I can,” he said again. 
*Go on back to church, son," his mother said. 
“Pll go," Tommy said. But he was not sure 
whether he could ever go back again after what he 
had done right behind the pulpit. But to please 
her, and to make her know that he -was really 
sorry and that he would really try to go back to 
church, and to make certain in her mind that he 
genuinely wanted to have a place on the Right on 
Judgment Day, he helped her cook dinner and 
then washed the dishes afterward. 


“You still got 





They lived on the top floor of a gray wooden 


house next to a funeral parlor. Thomas and his 
‘brother could look out the kitchen window and 
down into the rear door of the funeral parlor, 
which was always open, and watch George Herbs, 
the mortician, working on the bodies. Sometimes 
George Herbs would come to the back door of the 


embalming room in his white coat and look up at . 


them, and laugh, and wave for them to come down. 
They never went down. And after a few minutes 
of getting fresh air, George Herbs would look at 
them again and go back to his work. 

Down the. street, almost at the corner, was a 
police station. There were always fat, white-faced, 
. red-nosed, blue-suited policemen who never seemed 


. amount of money to lose, but theirs was a very poor 
- street; and his mother had directed him, without any 


hesitation, to turn in the lost five dollars at the 
police station. And he had done this, going to the 
station. himself and telling the men, in a scared 


voice, how he had found the money, where he had 


found it, and how his mother had directed him to 
bring it to the station in case the loser should come 
in looking for it. The men had listened and 
then had spoken to him for the first time. They 
even eventually smiled at him and then at each 


other, and a man with a long red nose with gray 
Spots on it had assured him, still smiling, that if the 


owner did. not call for the five dollars in a week, 
they would bring the money to his house and it 
would be his. But the money never came to his 
house, and when he saw the red-nosed policeman 
coming out of the.station much more than a week 
later, the man did not even look at him, and 
Thomas had known that he should not ask. what 
had happened to the money. Instead, in his mind, 
he credited it against that Judgment Time when, 
perhaps, there would be some uncertainty about 
whether he should stand on the Right Side, or 
whether he should cry with Leroy and Arthur and 
the other sinners on the Left. 

There- was another interesting place on that 
street. It was across from his house, next to the - 
Michelob Bar on the corner. It was an old brown 
house, and an old woman, Mrs. Quick, lived 
there. Every morning on his way to school, Thomas : 
would see her washing her porch with potash and: 
water in a steel tub and a little stiff broom. The- 
boards on her porch were very white from so much 
washing, and he could see no reason why she. 
should have to wash it every morning. She never. 
had any visitors to track it except the Crab Lady, 3 


who, even though she stopped to talk with Mrs. 


Quick every morning on her route, never went à 


up on the porch. Sometimes the Crab Lady's call a 


would waken Thomas and his brother in the big 4 
bed they shared. “Crabs! Buy my crabs!?? she ~“ 


would sing, like a big, loud bird because the words .. 


all ran together in her song, and it sounded to them ~ 
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like ‘‘Crabbonniece crabs!” They both would race 
to the window in their underwear and watch her 


- walking on the other side of the street, an old wicker 


: basket balanced on her head and covered: with a 


bright red cloth that moved up and down with the 


. bouncing of the crabs under it as she walked. She 


was a big, dull-black woman and wore a checkered 
apron over her dress, and she always held one hand 
up to the basket on her head as she swayed down 
the black-dirt sidewalk. She did not sell many 


crabs on that street; they were too plentiful in the 


en 


town. But still she came, every morning, with her 


Song: “‘Crabbonniee crabs!” 


“Wonder why she comes every morning, ^ 


' ;, Thomas said to his brother once. “She oughta come 
"at night when the guys are over at Michelob,” 


*Maybe she just comes by to talk to Mrs. 


. Quick," Edward said. ~ 


And that was true enough, For every morning 
the Crab Lady would stop and talk to Mrs. Quick 


.while Mrs. Quick washed down her porch. She 


"and Thomas was afraid of her. 


would never set the basket on the ground while 
she talked, but stood all the time with one hand on 


. her wide hip and the other balancing the basket on 


her head, talking. And Mrs. Quick would con- 
tinue to. scrub her porch. Both Thomas and his 
brother would watch them until their mother 
came in to make them wash and dress for school. 
Leaving the window, Thomas would try to get a 
last look at Mrs. Quick, her head covered by a 


white bandanna, her old back bent in scrubbing, 


still talking to the Crab Lady. He would wonder 


what they talked about.every morning. ' Not know- | 


ing this bothered him, and he began to imagine 
their morning conversations. Mrs. Quick was 
West Indian and knew all about roots and voodoo, 
He suspected that 
they talked about voodoo and who in the neighbor- 


-hood had been fixed. Roots were like voodoo, and 
knowing about them made Mrs. Quick something 
. to be feared. Thomas thought that she must know 
. everything about him and everyone in the world 


because once he and Edward and Luke, a fat boy 
who worked in the fish market around the corner, 
had put some salt: and pepper and brown sand 
in a small- tobacco pouch, and had thrown it 
on her white-wood porch, next to the screen door. 
They had done it as a joke and had run away 
afterward, into an alley between his house and the 
funeral parlor across the street, and waited for her 


‘to come out and discover the pouch. They had 


waited for almost fifteen minutes, and still she did 
not come out; and after all that time waiting it was 
not such a good joke anymore, and so they had 
gone off to the graveyard to gather green berries 
for their slingshots. But the next morning, on his 
way to school, Mrs. Quick had looked up from 
scrubbing her porch and called him over, across 
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the dirt street. “You better watch zoua, boy,” 
she had said. “You hear me?" . 

"Why?" Thomas had asked, frightened and 
eager to be running away to join his brother. 
` Mrs. Quick had looked at him, very intensely. 
Her tace was black and wrinkled, and her hair was 
white where it was not covered by the white ban- 
danna. Her mouth was small and tight and de- 
liberate, and her eyes were dark and red where 
they should have been white. “You left-handed, 
ain't you : M. 

“Yes ma’am.’ ba 

. “Then ded yourself, Watch yourself good. 
less you get fixed." J 

“I ain't done nothin’ " he said. But he knew 
that she was aware that he was lying. 

“You left-handed, ain't you?" 

He nodded. 

“Then you owe the Devil a day's work, and you 
better keep watch on yourself less you get fixed." 
Upon the last word in this pronouncement she had 
locked her eyes on his and seemed to look right into 
his soul. It was as if she knew that he-was doomed 


.to stand on the Left.Side on that Day, no matter 


what good he still might do in.life. He looked 
away, and far up the street he could see the Crab 
Lady swaying along in the dirt. Then he.had run. 


Es in the night there was another sound 


. Thomas.could hear in his bed, next to his brother. 


This sound did not come every night, but it was a 


' steady sound, and it made him shiver when it did : 


come. He would be lying close and warm against 
his brother's back, and the sound would i being 


. him away from sleep. 


“Mr. Tones! I love you, Mr. Jonesi” 

This was the horrible night sound of the Bare- 
foot Lady, who came whenever she was drunk to 
rummage through the neighborhood garbage cans 
for scraps of food, and to stand before the locked 
door of the Herbert A. Jones Funeral Parlor and 
wake the neighborhood with her cry: “Mr. ones! 
I love you, Mr. Jones!” 

“Eddie, wake up!" He would push his brother's 
back. “It’s the Barefoot Lady again.” | 

Fully awake, they would listen to her pitiful 
moans, like a lonely dog at midnight or the faraway 
low whistle of a night train pushing along the edge 
of the town, heading north. 

*She scares me," he would say to his brother. 

“Yeah, Tommy,” his brother would say. 

There were certain creaking sounds about the 
old house that were only audible on the nights 
when she screamed. 

.*Why does she love Mr. Jones? He's a under- i 
taker,” he would ask his brother. But there would 


be no answer because his brother was younger 
than him and still knew how to be very quiet when 
he was afraid. 

** Mr. Jones! I love you, Mr. Jones!" 

. "Its nighttime,” Thomas would go on, talking 
to himself. “She ought to be scared by all the 
bodies he keeps in the back room. But maybe it 
ain't the bodies. Maybe Mr. Jones buried some- 
body for her a long time ago for free, and she likes 
him for it. Maybe she never gets no chance to see 
him in the daytime so she comes at night. I bet 
she remembers that person Mr. Jones buried for 
her for free and gets drunk and comes in the night 
to thank him.” 

“Shut up, Tommy, please," Eddie said in the 
dark. “Pm scared." Eddie moved closer to him 
in the bed and then lay very quiet. But he still 
made the covers move with his trembling. 

* Mr. Jones! I love you, Mr. Jones!" 

Thomas thought about the back room of the 
Herbert A. Jones Funeral Parlor and the blue-and- 
white neon sign above its door and the Barefoot 
Lady, with feet caked with dirt and layers of skin 
and long yellow-and-black toenails, standing under 
that neon light. He had only seen her once in the 
day, but that once had been enough. She wore 
rags and an old black hat, and her nose and lips 
were huge and pink, and her hair was long and 
thick and hanging far below her shoulders, and 
she had been drooling at the mouth. He had 
come across her one morning digging into their 
garbage can for scraps. He had felt sorry for her 
because he and his brother and his mother threw 
out very few scraps, and had gone back up the 
stairs to ask his mother for something to give her. 
His mother had sent down some fresh biscuits and 
fried bacon, and watching her eat with her dirty 
hands with their long black fingernails had made 
him sick. Now, in his bed, he could still see her 
eating the biscuits, flakes of the dough sticking 
to the bacon grease around her mouth. It was a 
bad picture to see above his bed in the shadows on 
the ceiling. And it did not help to close his eyes, 
because then he could see her more vividly, with 
all the horrible dirty colors of her rags and face 
and feet made sharper in his mind. He could see 
her the way he could see the bad men and monsters 
from The Shadow and Suspense and Gangbusters and 
The Six Shooter every night after his mother had 
made him turn off the big brown radio in the living 
room. He could see these figures, men with long 
faces and humps in their backs, and old women 
with streaming hair dressed all in black, and cats 
with yellow eyes, and huge rats, on the walls in 


the living room when it was dark there; and when’ 


he got into bed and closed his eyes, they really 
came alive and frightened him, the way the present 
picture in his mind of the Barefoot Lady, her long 
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toenails scratching on the thirty-two stairs as she 
came up to make him give her more biscuits and 
bacon, was frightening him. He did not know what 
to do, and so he moved closer to his brother, who 
was asleep now. And downstairs, from below 
the blue-and-white neon sign above the locked 
door to the funeral parlor, he heard her scream 
again; a painful sound, lonely, desperate, threat- 
ening, impatient, angry, hungry, he had no word 
to place it. 
** Mr. Jones! I love you, Mr. Jones!” 





Both Thomas and his brother worked at the ` 


T & F Supermarket, owned by Milton and Sarah 


Feinburg. Between the two of them they made a - 
good third of a man's salary. Thomas had worked - 


himself.up from carry-out boy and was now in the 


Produce Department, while his brother, who was _ 


still new, remained a carry-out boy. Thomas 
enjoyed the status he had over the other boys. He 
enjoyed not having to be put outside on the street 
like the boys up front whenever business was slow 
and Milton Feinburg wanted to save money. He 
enjoyed being able to work all week after school 
while the boys up front had to wait for weekends 
when there would be sales and a lot of shoppers. 


He especially liked becoming a regular boy because — 


then he had to help mop and wax the floors of 


the store every Sunday morning and could not go | 
to church. He knew that his mother was not pleased . : 
when he had been taken into the mopping crew ^ 
because now he had an excuse not to attend church. ; 


But being on the crew meant making an extra `i 


three dollars, and he knew that she was pleased 


1 
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with the money. Still, she made him pray at night, : 


and especially on Sunday. 
His job was bagging potatoes. 


Every day after | 


school and all day Saturday he would come into ^ 


the air-conditioned produce room, put on a blue .. 
smock, take a fifty-pound sack of potatoes off a huge 
stack of sacks, slit open the sack and let the potatoes | 3 


fall into a shopping cart next to a scale, and pro-^4 


ceed to put them into five- and ten-pound plastic 4 
bags. It was very simple; he could do it in his: 
Sleep. Then he would spend the rest of the day 4 


bagging potatoes and looking out the big window, x 
" which separated the produce room from the rest of? 
' the store, at the customers. 


They were o 
white, and after almost a year of this type of work, 
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he began to realize why they did not speak to him * : 
in the street. And then he did not mind going to r: 


the bathroom, knowing, when he did go, that all 
of them had to go, just as he did, in the secret places 
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they called home. Some of them had been speaking 
to him for a long time now, on this business level, 
and he had formed some small friendships grounded 
in this. — 

He knew Richard Burke, the vet who had a 
war injury in his back and who walked funny. 
Richard Burke was the butcher's helper, who made 
hamburger from scraps of fat and useless meat 
cuttings and red powder in the back of the produce 
room, where the customers could not see. He liked 
to laugh when he mixed the red powder into the 
ground white substance, holding gobs of the soft 
stuff up over the big tub and letting it drip, and 
then dunking his hands down into the tub again. 
Sometimes he threw some of it at Thomas, in fun, 
and Thomas had to duck. But it was all in fun, 
and he did not mind it except when the red-and- 
white meat splattered the window and Thomas 
had to clean it off so that his view of the customers, 
as he bagged potatoes, would not be obstructed. 
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He thought of the window as a one-way mirror 
which allowed him to examine the people who 
frequented the store without being noticed himself. 
His line of vision covered the entire produce 
aisle, and he could see everyone who entered the 
store making their way down that aisle, pushing 
their carts and stopping, selectively, first at the 
produce racks, then at the meat counter, then off 
to the side, beyond his view, to the canned goods 
and frozen foods and toilet items to the unseen 
right of him. He began to invent names for certain 
of the regular customers, the ones who came at a 
special time each week. One man, a gross fat 
person with a huge belly and the rough red neck 
and face of a farmer, who wheeled one shopping 
: cart before him while he pulled another behind, 
Thomas called Big Funk because, he thought, no 
one could be that fat and wear the same faded 
dungaree suit each "week without smelling bad. 
Another face he called the Rich Old Lady, be- 
cause she was old and pushed her cart along slowly, 
with a dignity shown by none of the other shoppers. 
she always bought parsley, and once, when Thomas 
was wheeling a big cart of bagged potatoes out to 
the racks, he passed her and for just an instant 
smelled a perfume that was light and very fine 
to smell. It did not linger in the air like most other 
perfumes he had smelled. And it seemed to him 
that she must have had it made just for her and that 
it was so expensive that it stayed with her body 
and would never linger behind her when she had 
passed a place. He liked that about her. Also, 
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he had heard from the boys up front that she would 
never carry her own groceries to her house, no 
more than half a block from the store, and that no 
matter how small her purchases were, she would 
require a boy to carry them for her and would al- 
ways tip a quarter. Thomas knew that there was 
always a general fight among the carry-out boys 
whenever she checked out. Such a fight seemed 
worthy of her. And after a while of watching her, 
he would make a special point of wheeling a cart of 
newly bagged potatoes out to the racks when he 
saw her come in the store, just to smell the per- 
fume. But she never noticed him either. 

“You make sure you don’t go over on them 
scales now," Miss Hester, the Produce manager, 
would remind him whenever she saw him looking 
for too long a time out the window. “Mr. Milton 
would git mad if you went over ten pounds." 

Thomas always knew when she was watching 
him and just when she would speak. He had de- 
veloped an instinct for this from being around her. 
He knew, even at that age, that he was brighter 
than she was; and he thought that she must know 
it too because he could sense her getting uncom- 
fortable when she stood in back of him in her blue 
smock, watching him lift the potatoes to the plastic 
bag until it was almost full, and then the plastic 
bag up to the pray metal scale, and then watching 
the red arrow fly across to ten. Somehow it almost 
always stopped wavering at exactly ten pounds. 
Filling the bags was automatic with him, a condi- 
tioned reflex, and he could do it quite easily, with- 
out breaking his concentration on things beyond 
the window. And he knew that this bothered her a 
great deal; so much so, in fact, that she continually 
asked him questions, standing by the counter or 
the sink behind him, to make him aware that she 
was in the room. She was always nervous when he 
did not say anything for a long time, and he knew 
this too, and was sometimes silent, even when he 
had something to say, so that she could hear the 
thud and swish of the potatoes going into the bag, 
rhythmically, and the sound of the bags coming 
down on the scale, and after a second, the sound, 
sputtering and silken, of the tops of the bags being 
twisted and sealed in the tape machine. Thomas 
liked to produce these sounds for her because he 
knew she wanted something more. 

Miss Hester had toes like the Barefoot Lady, ex- 
cept that her nails were shorter and cleaner, and she 
was white. She always wore sandals, was hefty 
like a man, and had hair under her arms. When- 
ever she smiled he could not think of her face or 
smile as that of a woman. It was too tight. And 
her laugh was too loud and came from too far 
away inside her. And the huge crates of lettuce 
or cantaloupes or celery she could lift very easily 
made her even less a woman. She had short red- ` 
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brown hair, and whenever he got very close to her 
it smelled funny, unlike the Rich Old Lady's smell. 

*What you daydreamin’ about so much all me 
time?" she asked him once. | | 

*T was just thinking," he had said. 

“What about?” 

* School and things." i 

: He could sense her standing behind him at the 
šink, letting her hands pause on the knife and the 
celery she was trimming. 

“You gonna finish high school?” 

“I guess so.’ 

“You must be pretty smart, huh, Tommy?" 

“No. I ain’t.so smart,” he said. 

“But you sure do think a lot.” 

“Maybe I just daydream," Thomas told her. 

Her knife had started cutting into the celery 
branches again. He kept up his bagging. 

“Well, anyway, you a good worker. You a good 
boy, Tommy.” . 

Thomas did not say anything. 


—. “Your brother, he’s a good worker too. But he . 


ain’t like you though. ý 

“I know,” he said. 

“He talks alot up front. All the cashiers like him, P 

**Eddie likes to talk," Thomas said. 

“Yeah,” said Miss Hester. * Maybe he talks too 
much. Mr. Milton and Miss Sarah are watchin’ 
him." 

|. “What for?” 

She stopped cutting the celery again. “I dunno,” 
she said., “I reckon it's just that he talks a lot." 

On Saturday nights Thomas and his brother 
would buy the family groceries in:the F & F 
Supermarket. Checking the list made out by his 
mother gave Thomas a feeling of responsibility 
that he liked. He was free to buy things not even 
on the list, and he liked this too. They paid for 
the groceries out of their own money, and doing this, 
with some of the employees watching, made an 


especially good feeling for Thomas. Sometimes 


they bought ice cream or a pie or something special 
for their mother. This made them exceptional. The 
other black employees, the carry-out boys, the stock 
clerks, the bag boys, would have no immediate 
purpose in mind for their money beyond eating a 
big meal on Saturday nights or buying, whiskey 
from a bootlegger because they were minors, or 
buying a new pair of brightly colored pants or 
pointed shoes to wear into the store on their days 


off, as if to make all the other employees see that 
they were above being, at least on this one day, 


what they were all the rest of the week. 
Thomas and Edward did not have days off; 
they worked straight through the week, after school, 


, and they worked all day on Saturdays. But Edward . 


. did not mop on Sunday mornings, and he still 
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went to church. Thomas felt relieved that his 
brother was almost certain to be on the Right Side 
on That Day because he.had stayed in the church 
and would never be exposed to all the stealing the 


mopping crew did when they were alone in the; - 
Store. on Sunday mornings with Lloyd Bailey, 


the manager, who looked the other way when they 
took packages of meat and soda and cartons of 
cigarettes. Thomas suspected that Mr. Bailey was - 
stealing bigger things himself, and that Milton 
Feinburg, a big-boned Jew who wore custom-made 
shoes and smoked very expensive, bad-smelling 
green cigars, knew just what everyone was stealing 
and was only waiting for a convenient time to catch 
certain people. Thomas could see it in the way he 
smiled and rolled the cigar around in his mouth 
whenever he talked to certain of the bigger stealers; 
and seeing this, Thomas never stole. At first he. 
thought it was because he was afraid of Milton 
Feinburg, who had green eyes that could look as 
deep as Mrs. Quick’s; and then he thought that he 
could not do it because the opportunity only came 
on Sunday mornings when, if he had never told 
that first lie, he should have been in church. 

Both Milton and Sarah Feinburg liked him. He 
could tell it by the way Sarah Feinburg always 
called him up to her office to clean. There were 
always rolls of coins on her desk, and scattered 
small change on the floor when he swept. But he 
never touched any of it. Instead, he would gather 


.what was on the floor and stack the coins very 


neatly on her desk. And when she came back into 
the office after he had swept and mopped and 
waxed and dusted and emptied her wastebaskets, 
Miss Sarah Feinburg would. smile at. Thomas and 
say: You're a good boy, Tommy." 

He could tell that Milton- -Feinburg liked him 
because whenever he went to the bank for money 
he would always ask Thomas to come out to the 
car to help him bring the heavy white sacks into 
the store, and sometimes up to his office. On one. 
occasion, he had picked Thomas up on the street, 
after school, when Thomas was running in order 
to get to work on time. Milton Feinburg had 
driven him to the store. 

“I like you," Milton Feinburg told Thomas. 
You're a good worker." 
Thomas could think of nothing to say. 
“When you quit school, there'll be a place in 


~ the store for you.’ 


“I ain't gonna quit school," Thomas had said. 

Milton Feinburg smiled: and chewed on his 
green cigar. “Well, when you finish high school, 
you can come on to work full time. Miss Hester 
says you're a good worker." 

“Bagging potatoes is easy," said Thomas. 

Milton Feinburg smiled again as he.drove the 
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car. “Well, we can get you in the stock room, if 
you can handle it. Think’you can handle it?” 

*Sure," said Thomas. But he was not thinking 
of the stock room and unloading trucks and stacking 
cases of canned goods and soap in the big, musty, 
upstairs storeroom. He was thinking of how far 
away he was from finishing high school and how 
little that long time seemed to matter to Milton 
Feinburg. 


Toz was examining a very ugly man from 
behind his window one afternoon when Miss Hester 


came into the produce room from the front of- 


the store. As usual, she stood behind him. And 
Thomas went on with his work and watching the 
very ugly man. This man was bald and had a 
long thin red nose that twisted down unnaturally, 
almost to the level of his lower lip. The man had 
no chin, ọnly three layers of skin. that lapped 
down onto his neck like a red-cloth necklace. 
Barney Benns, one of the stock clerks who occa- 
sionally passed through the produce room to steal 


an apple or a banana, had christened the very | 


ugly man ‘‘Do-funny,” just as he had christened 
Thomas “Little Brother? soon after he had come 
to the job. Looking at Do-funny made Thomas 
sad; he wondered how the man had lost his chin. 
Perhaps, he thought, Do had lost it in the war, 
or perhaps in a car accident. .He was trying to 
picture just how Do-funny would look after the 
accident when he realized that his-chin was gone 
forever, when Miss Hester spoke from behind him, 

"Your brother'sin a lotta trouble up front," 
she said. 
^" Thomas turned to look at her. 
matter?” 

Miss Hester smiled at AE in that way she had, 
like a man. “He put a order in the wrong car.’ 

* Did the people bring it back?" 

“Yeah,” she said. “But some folks is still missin’ 
their groceries. They're out there now mad as 
hell." i 

“Was it Eddie lost them?” 

*Yeah.' Miss Sarah is mad as hell. Everybody's 
standin’ round up there." 

He looked through the glass dou and up the 
produce aisle and saw his brother coming toward 
him from the front of the store. His brother was 
untying the knot in his blue smock when he came 
in the swinging door of the air-conditioned produce 
room. His brother did not speak to him but walked 
directly over to the sink next to Miss Hester and be- 
gan to suck water from the black hose. He looked 
very hot, but only his nose was sweating. Thomas 
turned completely away from the window and 
stood facing his brother. 

“Whats the matter up front, Eddie?” he said. 
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“Nothing,” his brother replied, his jaws tight. | 

“I heard you put a order in the wrong car and 
the folks cain’t git it back,” said Miss Hester. 

“Yeah,” said Eddie. 

“Why you tryin’ to hide back here?" she said. 

“I ain't tryin’ to hide," said Eddie. 

Thomas watched them and said nothing. . 

"You best go on back up front there,” ns 
Hester said. 

At that. moment Miss Sarah Feinburg ues 


| through the door. She had her hands in the pockets 


of her blue sweater and she walked to the middle 
of the small, cool room and glared at Edward 
Brown. “Why are you back here?" Miss Sarah 
Feinburg asked Edward. 

“I come back for some water." 

“You know you lost twenty-seven dollars’ "worth 
of groceries up there?" 

“It wasn’t my fault," said Eddie. 

“Tf you kept your mind on what you're supposed 


.to do this wouldn't have happened. But no. You're 


always talking, always smiling around, always 
running your mouth with everybody." | 

“The people who got the wrong bags might bring 
them back," Eddie said. His nose was still sweating 
in the cool room. “Evidently somebody took my 
cart by mistake." 

* Eyidently! Evidently!” -said Sarah  Feinburg. 
* Miss Hester, you should please listen to that! Evi- 
You let them go to school, and they think 
they know everything. Evidently, you say?” 

“Yeah,” said Eddie. Thomas saw that he was 
about to cry. 

Miss Hester was still smiling like a man. 

Sarah Feinburg stood with her hands in her 
sweater pockets and braced on her hips, looking 
Eddie in the face. Eddie did not hold his eyes 
down, and Thomas felt really good but sad that 
he did not. 

“You get back up front,” said Sarah Fein- 
burg. And she shoved her way through the door . 
again and out of the cool produce room. 

“Evidently, evidently, that sure was 'funny," 
said Miss Hester when the, fat woman was halfway 
down the produce aisle. “Lord, was she mad. I 
ain't never seen her git so mad.” 

Neither Thomas nor Eddie said anything. 

Then Miss Hester stopped smiling. “You best 
git on back up front, Eddie." 

“No,” said Eddie. “Pm goin’ home.” 

“You ain't quittin'?" said Miss Hester.. 

“Yeah.” 

“What for?” 

“I dunno. I just gotta go home.” 

“But don’t your folk need the money?" 

“No,” Eddie said. 

He took off his blue smock and laid it on the big - 


- pile of fifty-pound potato sacks. “Pm goin’ home,” 
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he said again. He did not look at his brother. He 
walked through the door, and slowly down the 
produce aisle and then out the front uon without 
looking at anything at all. | 

Then Thomas went over to the stack of un- 
bagged potatoes and pushed the blue smock off the 


top sack and into a basket on the floor next to the . 


stack. He picked up a fifty-pound sack and lugged 
it over to the cart and tore it open with his fingers, 
spilling its contents of big and small dirty brown 
potatoes into the cart. He could feel Miss Hester's 


eyes on him, on his arms and shoulders and hands . 


as they moved. He worked very quickly and 

looked out the window into the store. Big Funk 

was supposed to come this afternoon. 
finished seven five-pound bags before Miss Hester 
moved from where she had been standing behind 
him, and he knew she was about to speak. 

“You going to quit too, Tommy?” 

.*No;" he said. 

' SI guess your folk do need the money now, , huh?” 
“No,” he said. “We don’t need the money.” 
She did not say anything else. Thomas was 

thinking about Big Funk and what could be done 
with the time if he did not come. He did not want 

© to think about his brother or his mother or the 
money, or even the good feeling he;got when Milton 
Feinburg saw them buying the Saturday-night 
groceries. If Big Funk did not come, then perhaps 
he could catch another glimpse of Do-funny before 
he left the store. The Rich Old Lady would not 
come again until next week. He decided that it 
would be necessary to record the faces and bodies 
of new people as they wandered, selectively, with 
their shopping carts beyond the big window glass. 
He liked it very much now that none of them ever 
looked up and saw him watching. That way he 
did not have to feel embarrassed or guilty. That 
way he would never have to feel compelled to nod 
his head. or move his mouth or eyes, or make any 
indication of a greeting to them. That way he 
would never have to im bad when they did not 
speak back. 





In his bed that night, lying very loss to she broth- 
er’s back, Thomas ‘thought again very seriously 
about the Judgment Day and the Left Side. Now, 
there were certain people he would like to have 
with him on the Left Side on That Day. He thought 
about church and how he could|never go back be- 
cause of the place where the deacons had made him 
tell his first great lie. He wondered whether it was 
because he did not want to have to go back to 


He had. 


world too," his brother went on. 
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crei on wean mornings that he had not quit. 
He wondered if it was because of the money or going 
to church or because of the window that he had not 
walked out of the store with his brother. That 
would have been good: the two of them walking 
out together. But he had not done it, and now he 
could not make himself know why. Suddenly, in 
the night, he heard the Barefoot Lady under the 
blue-and-white Herbert A. Jones neon light, 
screaming. 

* Mr. Jones! I love you, Mr. Jones!” 

But the sound did not frighten him now. He 
pushed against his brother’s back: 

“Eddie? Eddie." 

“Yeah?” 

“Wonder why she does it?” 

“I dunno.” 

“I wonder why," he said again. 

Eddie did not answer. But after the sound of 
the woman came again, his brother turned over 
in the bed and said to Thomas: 

“You gonna quit?” 

“No.” f 

“Why not? We could always carry papers.” 

“I dunno. I just ain’t gonna quit. Not now.” 

“Well J ain't goin’ back. Dll go back in there 
one day when Pm rich. I'm gonna go in-and buy 
everything but hamburger." 

“Yeah,” said Thomas. But he was not listening 
to his brother, 

** Mr. Jones! I love you, Mr. Jones!” 

‘And I’m gonna learn all the big words in the 
“When I go 
back in there m gonna be talking so big that fat 
old Miss Sarah won't even be able to understand 
me." 

“Thatll be good," said Thomas. 
thinking to himself now. 

“You'll see,” said Eddie. “PIU do it too.” 

But Thomas did not answer him. He was waiting 
for the sound to come again. 

“Mr. Jones! I love you, Mr. Jones!” 

And then he knew why the Barefoot Lady came | 
to that place almost every night to cry when there 
was no one alive in the building to hear or care . 
about her sound. He felt what she must feel. And | 
he knew now why the causes of the sound had . 
bothered him and would always bother him. There 
was a word in his mind now, a big word, that made : 
good sense of her sound and the burning, feeling - 
thing he felt inside himself. It was all very clear, 
and now he understood that the Barefoot Lady . 


But he was . 


. came in the night, not because she really loved : 


Mr. Jones, or because he had once buried someone . 
for her for free, or even because she liked the blue- - 
and-white neon light. She came in the night to - 
scream because she, like himself, was in misery, 
and did not know what else to do. 
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ON LIVING 


IN A BIOLOGICAL REVOLUTION 


Harvard historian DONALD FLEMING lakes a controversial look al the hazards and the 


sociological problems that are being spawned by the new discoveries in biology. They constitule a 


revolution, he believes, likely lo be as decisive in the history of the next 150 years as the Industrial 


Revolution has been since 1750. 


Here are a dozen things 


1. We have discovered 


2. We have discovered 
3. We have discovered 


4. We have discovered 


5. We have discovered 


6. We have discovered 


7. We have discovered 


8. We have discovered 


9. We have discovered 


that we have discovered in the last fifteen years. 


the structure of the genetic substance DNA — the double helix 
of Watson and Crick — the general nature of the process by which - 
the chromosomal strands are replicated. 


in viruses how to achieve the perfect replication of DNA molecules 
that are biologically effective. 


the code by which DNA specifies the insertion of amino acids in 
proteins. 


how to produce hybrid cells between the most diverse vertebrate 
species, including hybrids between man and mouse; and some of 
these hybrids have gone on multiplying for several (cellular) 
generations. 


the power of viruses to invade bacterial and other cells and to insert 
the genes of the virus into the genome of the host; and we have good 
reason to conjecture, though not yet to affirm, that this phenomenon 
is involved in cancer. 


hormonal contraceptives and grasped in principle the strategy for 
devising a contraceptive pill for both sexes, by knocking out certain 
hormones of the hypothalamus, the master sexual gland of the body. 


on a large scale in the livestock industry that deep-frozen mam- 
malian sperm, suitably mixed with glycerol, can be banked in- 
definitely and drawn upon as desired to produce viable offspring. 


in human females how to produce superovulation, the release of 
several eggs into the oviduct at the same time instead of the cus- 
tomary one, with the possibility on the horizon of withdrawing 
substantial numbers of human eggs for storage, culture in test 
tubes, or surgical manipulation, without destroying their viability. 


in rabbits how to regulate the sex of offspring by removing fer- 
tilized ova from the female before they become implanted in the 
wall of the uterus, “sexing”? the embryos by a technique entailing 
the deletion of some 200 to 300 cells, flushing embryos of the 
"wrong" sex down the drain, and then in a substantial minority 
of cases, successfully reinserting in the uterus embryos of the desired 
sex that proceed to develop normally. ~- 














10. We have discovered drugs, above all the hallucinogens, that simulate psychotic states 
of mind; and have thereby rendered it plausible that the latter 
are the product of “inborn errors of metabolism" and as such 
remediable by the administration of drugs. 


11. We have discovered in principle, and to a certain extent in practice, how to repress the 
immunological “defenses” of the body. 


12. We have discovered a combination of immunological and surgical techniques by which 






the kidney, liver, or heart can be transplanted with fair prospects | - 
of the recipient's survival for months or even years — the first 
constructive proposal for turning our death wish on the highways | 


to some advantage. 


Each of these is a major discovery or complex 
discoveries in itself, but they add up to far more 
an the sum of their parts. They constitute a 
ritable Biological Revolution likely to be as de- 
ive for the history of the next 150 years as the 
dustrial Revolution has been for the period since 
ous 

Definitions of what constitutes a revolution are 
zion. An undoctrinaire formulation would be 
at every. full-scale revolution has three main 
mponents: à. distinctive attitude toward the 
orld; a program for utterly transforming it; and 
| Sirishakable, . not to say fanatical, confidence 
at this program can be enacted — a world view, 
program, and a faith. 

In this sense, Darwinism did not usher in a full- 
ale biological revolution. Darwinism was a pro- 






undly innovating world view, but one that pre- 
ribed no steps to be taken, no victories over 
iture to becelebrated, no program of triumphs to be 
ccessively gained. Indeed, one of the most plausi- 
e constructions to be put upon it was that nothing 
uch could be done except to submit patiently to 
e winnowing processes of nature. 

























This defect was not lost upon Darwin's o 
cousin Sir Francis Galton, who tried to constru 
an applied science of eugenics for deliberate 
selecting out the best human stocks. But Galtoni 
eugenics was sadly lacking in any authentic b 
logical foundation. Once the science of Mende 
genetics came to general notice about 1900 
more promising form of eugenics began to com: 
itself, the effort to induce artificial mutat 
genes in desirable directions. : 

This was long the aBimiatigg: faith. of on 
most extraordinary Americans of the tw 
century, the geneticist Herman J. Muller. H 
the actual discoverer, in 1927, of artificial mu 
through X rays. But this great achieveme 
which he got the Nobel Prize, was a treme 
disappointment to Muller the revolutionary. E 
was no telling which genes would mutate in 4 
direction, and he came to suspect that the 
majority of mutations were actually harmful 
present situation of the human race. 

Muller at the end of his life — he died in. 
was thrown back upon essentially Galton 
genics. He did RISE this up to date by his pr 












elligent and socially useful men could be stored 
r decades and used for artificial insemination. 
ie also envisioned, in the not too distant future, 
ya banks for storing superior human eggs. But 
one of these modern touches, these innovations 








H the old eugenics newly garbed, but equally 
ubjective and imprecise. 


OLOGICAL ENGINEERING 
The Biological Revolution that Muller failed 
o bring off was already in progress when he died, 
ut on very different terms from his own. There 
à new eugenics in prospect, not the marriage 
ency kind, but a form of “biological engineering." 
en this actually comes to pass, chromosomes, 
"ments of chromosomes, and even individual 
nes will be inserted at will into the genome. 
ternatively, germ cells cultured in laboratories 
ll be enucleated and entire tailor-made DNA 
olecules substituted. Alternatively still, superior 
genes will be brought into play by hybridization 
of cells. 
_ The detailed variants upon these general strat- 
egies are almost innumerable. They all have in 
common the fact that they cannot be accomplished 
at present except in viruses and bacteria or in cell 
cultures. But it would be a bold man who would 
dogmatically affirm that none of these possibilities 
could be brought to bear upon human genetics 
by the year 2000. 
That is a long way off for the firebrands of the 
iological Revolution. The Nobel Prize winner 
shua Lederberg in particular has been pushing 
ie claims of a speedier remedy, christened by him 
euphenics,” and defined as "the engineering of 
man development." The part of human de- 
opment that fascinates Lederberg the most is 
bryology, seen by him as the process of ini- 
/ translating the instructions coded in the 
. into “the living, breathing organism." Em- 
ology, he says, is "very much in the situation 
omic physics in 1900; having had an honorable 
. successful tradition it is about to begin!" He 
cs. it will not take long to mature — “from 5 
) more than 20 years." He adds that most pre- 
ons of research progress in recent times have 
ved to be “far too conservative." 
‘he progress that Lederberg has in mind is the 
lication of new embryological techniques to 
n affairs. He is at once maddened and ob- 
.by the nine-months phase in which the 
n organism has been exempted from experi- 
l and therapeutic intervention — such a 
f time before the scientists can get at us. 




























sperm banks in which the sperm of exceptionally 


technique, could conceal the fact that this was 


BIOLOGICAL REVOLUTIONARIES 


e embryo's turn is coming. It would be in- - representatives of this temper are Lederberg him 


credible, he says, “if we did not soon have th 
basis of developmental engineering technique to 
regulate, for example, the size of the human brai: 
by prenatal or early postnatal intervention." 















SEX CONTROL 









Nothing as sensational as this has yet beer 
tempted, but the new phase in embryology t 
Lederberg heralded is undoubtedly getting undei 
way. The most conspicuous figure at present i: : 
Robert Edwards of the physiology laboratory at 
Cambridge University. In 1966 Edwards reported 
the culture of immature egg cells from the huma 
ovary up to the point of ripeness for fertilization. 
He made tentative claims to have actually achieved 
fertilization in test tubes. The incipient hullabaloo 
in the newspapers about the specter of “test tube - 
babies? led Edwards to clamp a tight lid of security 
over his researches in DrOgres$. Ee ed 

In the spring of this year, however, he and | 
Richard Gardner announced their success in 
“sexing” fertilized rabbit eggs before implantation | 
in the wall of the uterus and then inducing 20 | 
percent of the reinserted eggs to produce normal _ 
full-term infants. The aspect of these findings that. 
attracted general attention, the prospect of regu- 
lating the sex of mammalian offspring, is not... 
likely to be of permanent interest. For this pur- — 
pose, Edwards and Gardner’s technique is obvi- 
ously a clumsy expedient by comparison with pre- tse 
determining the “‘sex”’ of spermatozoa — presently. | 
impossible but certainly not inconceivable within - 
the next generation. DE 

The real importance of Edwards and Gardner's En 
work lies elsewhere. They have opened up the 
possibility of subjecting the early embryo to miero- 
surgery, with the deletion and "inoculation" of 
cells at the will of the investigator, and the produc- 
ton of viable offspring from the results. The manu 
facture of “chimeras” in the modern biologic 
sense — that is, with genetically distinct cells in 
the same organism — is clearly in prospect. 

Work in this vein has just begun. The onh 
branch of euphenics that has already becom 
something more than a promising growth. stoc! 
in science is the suppression of immunological 
reactions against foreign tissues and the accompany- 
ing, highly limited, successes in the transplantation. 
of organs. mE i 





















































The technical details and immediate prospects 
in eugenics and euphenics, however fascinating, 
are less important than the underlying revolution- 
ary temper in biology. The most conspicuo 








; the biochemical geneticist Edward L. Tatum, 
d Francis Crick of the model — all of them 
bel Prize winners, with the corresponding lever- 
ipon public opinion. Robert Edwards, though 
ightly singed by the blast of publicity about test 
ibe babies, is clearly in training for the revolu- 
tionary cadre. 
.. One of the stigmata of revolutionaries in any 
... field is their resolute determination to break with 
traditional culture. For a scientist, the most rele- 
ant definition of culture is his own field of research. 
All of these men would angrily resent being brack- 
= eted with biologists in general. Biology has always 
-been a rather loose confederation of naturalists 
“and experimentalists, overlapping in both cate- 
gories with medical researchers. Today even the 
pretense that these men somehow constitute a 
community has been frayed to the breaking point. 
= At Harvard, for example, the revolutionaries 
have virtually seceded from the old Biology De- 
partment and formed a new department of their 
- own, Biochemistry and Molecular Biology. The 
| younger molecular biologists hardly bother to 
^" conceal their contempt for the naturalists, whom 
_. they see as old fogies obsequiously attentive to the 
|. world as it is rather than bent upon turning it 
ipside down. ~ 
In one respect, the molecular biologists do over- 
5 lap with the contemporary naturalists and indeed 
_ with most creative scientists in general — in their 
total detachment from religion. In a way, this is 
a point that could have been made at any time 
in the last seventy-five years, but with one signifi- 
cant difference. Herman Muller, for example, 
. born in 1890, had no truck with religion. But he 
^o was self-consciously antireligious. 
_.. The biological revolutionaries of today are not 
antireligious but simply unreligious. They give 
the impression not of defending themselves against 







































religion but of subsisting in a world where that 








has never been a felt pressure upon them. The 
would agree with many devout theologians th: 
we are living in a post-Christian world, to such 
extent that some of the most doctrinaire biologi 
revolutionaries are able to recognize without er 
barrassment, and even with a certain gracio 
condescension, that Christianity did play a use 
role in defining the values of the Western wo: 

The operative word here is in the past tens 
Francis Crick says that the facts of science are pr 
ducing and must produce values that owe noth 
to Christianity. “Take,” he says, “the suggestic 
of making a child whose head is twice as big. 
normal. There is going to be no agreement 
tween Christians and any humanists who lack tl 
particular prejudice about the sanctity of the in 
vidual, and who simply want to try it scientificall 

This sense of consciously taking up where 
ligion left off is illuminating in another sense. 
the revolutionary character of contemporary bio 
ogy. The parallel is very marked between th 
original Christian Revolution against the values. 
the classical world and the Biological Revoluti 
against religious values. > 

All the great revolutionaries, whether earl 
Christians or molecular biologists, are men of good 
hope. The future may or may not belong to thos 
who believe in it, but cannot belong to those whe 
don’t. Yet at certain points in history, most con 
spicuously perhaps at intervals between the close o 
the Thirty Year? War in 1648 and the comin 
of the Great Depression in 1929, the horizons seer 
to be wide open, and the varieties of good hop 
contending for allegiance are numerous. But th 
tidings of good hope don't become revolutiona 
except when the horizons begin to close in and t 
plausible versions of good hope have dwindi 
almost to the vanishing point. 

For the kind of good hope that has the maxim 
historical impact is the one that capitalizes u 
a prevalent despair at the corruption of the ex 
world, and then carries conviction in pointing t 
self as the only possible exit from despair. A 
everything else, revolutionaries are the me 
keep their spirits up when everybody else 
sagging. In this sense, the greatest revolution 
of the Western world to date have been pre 
the early Christians who dared to affirm ii 
darkest days of the classical world that some 
far better was in process and could be sah 
from the ruins. 

Both of these points are exemplified in the 
logical Revolution that has now begun — dt 
at our present condition, but infinite hope fo 
future if the biologists’ prescription is taken. 
body looking for jeremiads on our presen 
could not do better than to consult the new 
gists. “The facts of human reproduction, 







































































































on of fecundity by economic status, the new en- 
ronmental insults to our genes, the sheltering 
əy humanitarian medicine of once-lethal genes." 


ve instincts of the human animal, now armed 
ith nuclear weapons, his lamentably low average 
telligence for coping with increasingly compli- 
ated problems, and his terrible prolificity, no 
onger mitigated by a high enough death rate. It 
s precisely an aspect of the closing down of horizons 
nd depletion of comfortable hopes in the second 
alf of the twentieth century that conventional 
medicine is now seen by the biological revolution- 
ies as one of the greatest threats to the human 
ce. 
Yet mere prophets of gloom can never make a 
volution. In fact, the new biologists are almost 
he only group among our contemporaries with a 
easoned hopefulness about the long future — if 
he right path is taken. There are of course many 
individuals of a naturally cheerful or feckless tem- 
perament, today as always, but groups of men with 
an articulated hope for the future of the entire 
race are much rarer. The theologians no longer 
qualify, many Communists have lost their hold 
upon the future even by their own lights, and the 
only other serious contenders are the space scien- 
tists and astronauts. But just to get off the earth 
is a rather vague prescription for our ills. Few peo- 
ple even in the space program would make ambi- 
tious claims on this score. In a long historical retro- 
spect, they may turn out to have been too modest. 
This is not a charge that is likely ever to be 
leveled against the new biologists. It is well known 
by now that J. D. Watson begins his account of his 
double-helix double by saying that he had never 
en Francis Crick in a modest mood. But after 
- modesty is not the salient quality to be looked 
r in the new breed of biologists. If the world will 
y listen, they know how to put us on the high 
d to salvation. 





USTOM-MADE PEOPLE 


Nhat exactly does their brand of salvation en- 
| Perhaps the most illuminating way to put the 
tter is that their ideal is the manufacture of 
n. In a manufacturing process, the number of 
ts to be produced is a matter of rational calcu- 
on beforehand and of tight control thereafter. 
hin certain tolerances, specifications are laid 
vn for a satisfactory product. Quality-control 
maintained by checking the output and replac- 
defective parts. After the product has been 
) use, spare parts can normally be supplied 
lace those that have worn out. 

S is the program of the new biologists — 











oshua Lederberg, “are all gloomy — the stratifica- - 


More generally, the biologists deplore the aggres- 





control of numbers by foolproof contraception; gene 
manipulation and substitution; surgical and bio- 
chemical intervention in the embryonic and neonas 
tal phases; organ transplants or replacements at will. 

Of these, only contraception is technically feas- 
ible at present. Routine organ transplants will 
probably be achieved for a wide range of suitabl 
organs in less than five years. The grafting o 
mechanical organs, prosthetic devices inserted. 
the body, will probably take longer. Joshua Leder 
berg thinks that embryonic and neonatal inter- 
vention may be in flood tide by, say, 1984. As for 
gene manipulation and substitution in humar 
beings, that is the remotest prospect of all — maybe 
by the year 2000. But we must not forget Leder 
berg's well-founded conviction that most predic- 
tions in these matters are likely to be too conserva- _ 
tive. We are already five to ten years ahead of what 
most informed people expected to be the schedule 
for organ transplants in human beings. __ a 

Ihe great question becomes, what is it going to 
be like to be living in a world where such things 
are coming true? How will the Biological Revolu- 
tion affect our scheme of values? Nobody could... 
possibly take in all the implications in advance, 
but some reasonable conjectures are in order. 

It is virtually certain that the moral sanctions 
of birth control are going to be transformed. Down. © 
to the present time, the battle for birth control. 
has been fought largely in terms of the individual - 
couple's right to have the number of babies that J 
they want at the desired intervals. But it is built — 
into the quantity-controls envisioned by the Bio- 
logical Revolution, the control of the biological 
inventory, that this is or ought to be a question of 
social policy rather than individual indulgence. ^ | . 

Many factors are converging upon many people 
to foster this general attitude, but the issue is par- = 
ticularly urgent from the point of view of th 
biological revolutionaries. In the measure that th 
succeed in making the human race healthier, first 
by transplants and later on by genetic tailoring, - 
they will be inexorably swamped by their own. 
successes unless world population is prompt 
brought under control. The irrepressible Malth 
is springing from his lightly covered grave t 
threaten them with catastrophic victories. 
































LICENSED BABIES 


The only hope is birth control. The biologists 
can contribute the techniques, but the will to 
employ them on the requisite scale is another 
matter. The most startling proposal to date for 
actually enforcing birth control does not come from 
a biologist but from the Nobel-Prize-winn 
physicist W. B. Shockley, one of the inventor 
the transistor. Shockley's plan is to render 




















women of childbearing age reversibly sterile by 
implanting a contraceptive capsule beneath the 
in, to be removed by a physician only on the 
resentation of a government license to have a child. 
"The mind boggles at the prospect of bootleg babies. 
This particular proposal is not likely to be enacted 
in the near future, even in India. 

What we may reasonably expect is a continually 
rising chorus by the biologists, moralists, and social 
philosophers of the next generation to the effect 
that nobody has a right to have children, and stili 
less the right to determine on personal grounds how 
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many. There are many reasons why a couple may 
not want to be prolific anyhow, so that there might 
. be a happy coincidence between contraception 
. seen by them as a right and by statesmen and 
_ biologists as a duty. But the suspicion is that even 
~ when people moderate their appetite in the matter 
of babies, they may still want to have larger families 
> than the earth can comfor tably support. The possi- 
bility of predetermining sex would undoubtedly be 
jelpful in this respect, but might not be enough to 
ake people forgo a third child. That is where 
he conflict would arise between traditional values, 
however moderately indulged, and the values 
appropriate to the Biological Revolution. 
. This issue is bound to be fiercely debated. But 
ome of the most profound implications of the 
Biological Revolution may never present them- 
- selves for direct ratification. In all probability, 
©: the issues will go by default as we gratefully accept 
specific boons from the new biology. 
—. Take, for example, the role of the patient in 






















































































medicine. One of the principal strands in W 
medicine from the time of the Greeks has beet 
endeavor to enlist the cooperation of the patie: 
his own cure. In certain respects, this vener 
tradition has grown much stronger in the 
century. Thus the rising incidence of degener 
diseases, like ulcers, heart trouble, and high b 
pressure, has underscored the absolute nece 
of inducing the patient to observe a heal 
regimen, literally a way of life. 

This has been the whole point of Freudian 
chiatry as a mode of therapy, that cures can 
wrought only by a painful exertion of the pa 
himself. We often forget, for good reasons, 
traditional Freudianism is after the one big s 
has been assimilated. In the present contex 
actually epitomizes the Western tradition of b. 
ing the patient's own personality to bear upon, 
medical problems. 

Where do we go from here? The degenera! 
diseases are going to be dealt with increasing 
by surgical repair "of organs, by organ transpla: 
and later on by the installation. of mechan 
organs and eventually by the genetic deletion. 
weak organs before they occur. The incentive. 
curb your temper or watch your diet to keep. ye 
heart going will steadily decline. n 

As for mental illness, the near future almost | E 
tainly lies with psychopharmacology and the. 
future with genetic tailoring. Though the fir 
pieces stubbornly decline to fall into place, 
wise money is on the proposition that schizophre 
and other forms of psychosis are biochemical. 
orders susceptible of a pharmacological cur 
we are not presently curing any psychoses by dru 
we are tranquilizing and antidepressing many | 
chotics and emptying mental hospitals. : 

Neuroses, the theme of Freudian psychoana 
are another matter. It is not easy to envisio 
biochemical remedy for them. But even for 
roses, we already have forms of behavioral the 
that dispense with the Freudian tenet of impli 
the patient in his own cure. For the ver 
future, it is certainly not inconceivable that 
tailoring could delete neurotic propensitie: 

Everywhere we turn, the story is essenti 
same. Cures are increasingly going to be w. 
upon, done to, the patient as a passive 
'The strength of his own personality, the for 
character, his capacity for reintegrating . 
are going to be increasingly irrelevant in me 


GENETIC TAILORING, BOON OR BANE? 


This leads to what many people would 
as the biggest question of all. In what sens 
we have a self to integrate under the new 
sation? The Princeton theologian Paul. 








now been appointed professor of “genetic 
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ool, presumably the first appointment of its 






y an enhancement of man. Our present genetic 


how it is hard to see how we can lose our iden- 
efore we have any. s | 
for installing new organs in the body, there 
evident reason why the personality should be 
iged upon by heart or kidney transplants per se. 
| transplants would be different, but surely 
would be among the last to come. States of 
d regulated by drugs we already possess, and 
usly they do alter our identity in greater or 
degree. But even here we must not forget 
some identities are intolerable to their dis- 
ted possessors.  — 

e must not conclude, however, that the im- 













ted. The point is that the immediate practical 
sequences will probably not present themselves 
hreatening to the individuals involved — quite 
contrary. Abstract theological speculations 
bout genetic tailoring would be totally lost upon 
woman who could be sure in advance that her 
by would not be born mentally retarded or 
ysically handicapped. The private anxieties of 








nces of the Biological Revolution. 
e of these is already implicit in predicting a 
f growing passivity on the part of patients, 
participating as a subject in their Own re- 
y. This might well be matched by a more 
al sense of the inevitability of letting oneself 
inipulated by technicians — of becoming an 
e of manufacture. 
e difficulty becomes to estimate what psycho- 
1 difference this would make. In any Hegelian 
iew of history, we can only become articles 
nufacture because “we” have set up as the 
facturers. But the first person plural is a 
y customer. We the manufactured would be 
body and we the manufacturers a minority of 
ists and technicians. Most people's capacity 





y is certainly no greater in science than in 
fields, and may well be less. 
> Y | 







on from science without endangering the 
benefits that they are unwilling to give up. 


at the Georgetown University Medical 


d. He thinks that genetic tailoring would be a 
olation of man.” To this it must be said that- 
ler the present scheme of things, many babies _ 
born with catastrophic genes that are not ex- 


"what we will actually be getting. The will to co- 
to take the place in the hierarchy of values t 


f is a brute datum, sometimes very brutal, and | 


be not to want to be bodily perfect and genetically 
improved. The new avarice will be to cherish our 


nce of these developments has been exag- — 


ividuals are likely to diminish rather than in- 
„any effective resistance to the broader con- 


sntify with the satisfactions of the creative | 





The best forecast would be for general acquies- 
cence, though occasionally sullen, in whatever the 
Biological Revolution has to offer and gradually 
adjusting our values to signify that we approve of 














operate in being made biologically perfect is likely 










used to be occupied by being humbly submissive to 
spiritual counselors chastising the sinner for his 
own salvation. The new form of spiritual sloth will 

















that resemble us. 









miserable hoard of genes and favor the children 












| THE CLIMB 


py GEORGE SULLIVAN 







-If I should die but not be dead 
and maggots as inverted horns 
crawl into my head 

Do not strip me as a child new born | 
before a sexless girl on a white bed 
Let me watch | 
my dogged feet 
cuff and walk 
the waters of a beach 
















































in the surf sound 
Let the salt leech y 
through shin | 
to breast 
‘to the further reach 
_of brain bone 
Till the sun gums 
and waters swell 
. the gnawed skull 
i sealed and. brown 
And the worms turn 
E out of time and mind — 
heaved and heeled 
at tide rise 
me o 
To the steep climb 
deep slide and ease 
. of our strange Own same sea 
















































Nixon and China: 
ime to Talk 
by James C. Thomson, Jr. 


“ How Could 
in the April 


Mr. Thomson, who wrote 
; Vielnam Happen?” 
LANTIC, was an Easl Asian special- 
dsl al the Depariment of State and 
the White House, 1961-1966, and now 


teaches history at Harvard. 








Though recent years have accus- 
omed us to political ironies, the 
dea.of a Washington-Peking détente 
under the presidency of Richard M. 
Nixon strains the imagination. 
Could anything be more bizarre 
han a Nixon-Mao summit? 

: Yet considerably less bizarre, in- 
deed almost plausible, would be 
a meeting between Nixon and Chou 
.En-lai, two of the most skilled practi- 
tioners of political survival in the 
post-war world. 

‘And more than merely plausible 
"would be the new Administration's 
“seizure of an oppor tunity for maneu- 
r and progress in Sino-American 
lations. Mr. Nixon's bitterest 
itics denounce his bent toward 
opportunism,” but it may take just 
such a tried and true talent to break 
e twenty years of deadlock be- 
n Washington and Peking. 

at, then, is the “‘opportunity”’ 


the narrowest and most im- 
* context, the chance to talk 
e Chinese at Warsaw on 
ary 20, and to do so on the 
of one of the least polemical 
ations that has come our way 
nce 1955 — an invitation to reach 
'eement on principles of peaceful 
xistence. In a wider and longer- 








range context, the chance to move 
toward the normalization of Sino- 
American relations and the bringing 
of Communist China into the inter- 
national order; such aims may sound 
grandiose and visionary, but they 
are central to the opportunity. 

The Warsaw meeting in February 
can offer a fresh start for both sides. 
It comes a year after the last such 
conversation, in January, 1968. 
During the intervening months both 
China and America have been pre- 
occupied with upheavals at home. 
Both have been shocked — on some- 
what differing grounds, to be sure — 


by Soviet behavior in Eastern 
Europe. Both have watched, with 


differing degrees of anxiety and 
reluctance, as the Vietnam War 
edges from the battlefield to the 
conference table. Both now emerge 
from two very different leadership 
crises — their Cultural Revolution 
and our traumatic election year — 
somewhat stabilized and ready to 
deal anew with foreign policy issues. 


Sethe tert tape rS orar vs 





Ready for a new look 


N 


Of course, the cultural and ideo- 
logical chasm that separates Peking 
from Washington remains deep. Yet 
each side might be ready for a gin- 
gerly new look at the other, or at 
least for a testing of the climate. 

That is the significance of Warsaw. 
Fortunately, Mr. Nixon and his 
advisers seem to understand, as do 
the talented China experts within 
the State Department, and they have 
accepted the Chinese offer with 
grace and speed. 

But the Warsaw meeting must be 
viewed in the context of the wider 
opportunity: the new Administra- 
tion’s chance to come to grips at 
last with the centrality of the China 
problem. 


since 1961, China specialists 






For a decade now, and es 

























































and outside the U.S. gover 
have argued for a new stri 
replace the old doctrine of- 
ment and isolation. This ne 
strategy calls for continue 
rence of possible aggression 
Peking government but . 
systematic efforts at the 
tion" of that government a 
people. Such efforts — it ha 
endlessly argued, both in 
outside our government = 
take the form of unilate 
initiatives to open contacts 
munications with China: à 
of travel restrictions in both 
tions, an end to the emba 
nonstrategic trade, accept 
Peking’s membership in the 
Nations and other inter 
bodies, proposals for disarr 
discussions, suggestions for sc 
and cultural exchanges, 
the offer of de facto recogn 

The purpose of such a 
To present the Chinese witl 
option of an alternative rela 
with the United States — 
malization (or peaceful coex: 
if you will), in the place o 
vision of eternal enmity. — 

The prospects for the “ 
of such strategy? In the sh 
probably close to zero; ea 
tive would be rejected 
nounced by Peking. Bul 
the short run, not absol 
some have argued: for 
seemed too fluid, its inne 
too obscure, for a clear 
judgment. Nonetheless, 
China strategy has alw 
offered in terms not of 
gains but of long-run conse 
its effects on the thinking 
Chinese decision-makers - 
choose to modify or 
Maoist view of internati 
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Le price "ef unilateral Ameri- 
atives — of unilateral Amer- 
xibility, coupled with con- 
eterrence — has seemed very 
to pay. And the possible 
s have seemed very great. 
, in the past eight years 
ngton's proponents of a new 
ich. to Peking achieved less 
triking success. They won a 
ürmishes: travel regulations 
elatedly and grudgingly modi- 
fficial rhetoric was improved 
ohnson called for ‘‘reconcilia- 
with Peking, while Mr. 
hrey wanted to “build 
s”), and the possibility of a 
elaxation was broached. But 
UN strategy was clung to 
ter year, Peking was used as 
ky pretext for a “thin” anti- 
ic missile system, and Wash- 
escalated the Vietnam War 
sly close to China’s borders. 
e reasons for inaction are not 
to guess. Preoccupation with 
am was undoubtedly central. 
fter 1962, was preoccupation 
Soviet-American relations. 
a required attention as our 
lary nuclear antagonist; in addi- 
in a world divided between 
od". and “bad” Communists 
white and yellow ones), our in- 
: sympathies lay with the 
nd the white). Furthermore, 
Democrats, Presidents Ken- 
nd Johnson included, were 
gun-shy on China policy; 
te forties and fifties Republi- 
d had a political field day 
issue of the “loss of China.” 
er, no Democratic President 
nove on the long-term China 
proposed by the specialists 
rged to do so by his Secretary 
And, of course, Mr. Rusk 
cipant in China's “Joss,” 
- advocate of close contain- 
isolation, a man ap- 
y obsessed with “Asian Com- 
E on the march — was not 
make such a pitch; indeed, 
t of his tenure, the Secretary 
ully prevented the recom- 








forward to the President 
on travel and rhetoric 
d only when he was out- 





ns of the specialists from - 


previous inaction is to sense the new ` 


Administration's opportunity. Viet- 
nam, for instance, has moved to the 
conference table, and we are firmly 
assured that the new President wants 
a  nonescalatory solution. The 
process of Soviet-American détente 
has been badly shaken by the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia. Further- 
more, gone are eight years of Demo- 
cratic Presidents; and gone as well is 
Secretary Rusk. 

This brings 
Nixon. 


us back to Mr. 





Nixon’s chance 





The new President takes office 
with room for maneuver on Viet- 
nam. He did not create the Vietnam 
calamity, nor did he initiate its 
resolution. Attuned to public weari- 
ness, he can follow his predecessor's 
negotiatory track, while blaming 
the Democrats for his paucity of 
options. And he can sell a softish 
solution by casting similar blame, 
if necessary. 

More important, however, he can 
blur the lines of a less than satis- 
factory settlement by transcending 
Vietnam. He can move to fold the 
Vietnam War’s resolution into a 
larger act of statesmanship: re- 
engagement with China through a 
series of initiatives toward Peking. 

In part such a strategy will be 
good public relations — a diversion- 
ary tactic to shift attention from the 
gloomy Vietnam residue — and it 
will make political sense. 

But in larger part, such a strategy 
will be not merely gimmickry but 
wisdom -— a long-overdue shift in 
the focus of government policy and 
public attention to the heart of our 
Pacific dilemma. There can be no 
viable peace and little stability in 
East Asia until deadlock gives way 
to mutual accommodation in Sino- 
American relations. Peacemaking 
in Vietnam is one logical point of 
departure for normalization with 
China. 

Not only is the time ripe for Mr. 
Nixon as a result of Vietnam. 
Equally ripe are the circumstances 
at home. For a Republican Presi- 
dent, and pre-eminently this Re- 


^on Richard M. Nixon when 


“hina problem so 
assets. 

Who, for instance, can pin de 
label of “softness on Communism” 
he 
makes overtures to Peking? If little - 
else is clear about the new President, . 
his anti-Communist credentials are- 
impeccable. The ironic fact is that 
any Republican would have greater 
domestic room for maneuver on 
China policy than a Democrat, and: 
that Mr. Nixon will have more room 
than most Republicans. - 

Add to this asset his congressional - 
relationship. Over the past two 
decades it has been the congressional | 
Republican leadership, plus a hand- 
tul of Democrats, that has deterred 
policy-makers from movement on 
the China problem. But today 
much of the old so-called “China. 
Lobby” is either dead or retired. 
Equally important, the leadership. 
of the new Congress lies with rela- 
tively flexible Democrats, many of 
whom have been restive ‘under: the 
rigidity of Mr. Rusk's China posture. 
In coalition with the increasing 
number of moderate Republicans 
who have urged a review of China 
policy, these Democrats in the 
Senate and House can probably as- 
sure the President firmer support for 
China initiatives than he could have 
expected from a Republican- 
dominated Congress. 

Such congressional support would 
be a belated reflection of apparently 
changing attitudes among the elec- 
torate. Since as early as 1964, and 
particularly since 1966, opinion pol 
and surveys of newspaper editorials 
have shown a rising degree of public 
flexibility on such issues as trade 
with China and UN representation 
for Peking. It seems clear that the 
passions of the Korean War era have 
given way to greater public ac: 
ceptance of a live-and-let-live rela: 
tionship with the Chinese Com: 
munists. 

In brief, then, Mr. Nixon is 
lucky man. He need not prove 
anti-Communism — neither his owr 
nor his party's. He need not cate! 
to the residue of China war hawk: 
in the Republican Party. He 
marshal the developing sentim 
for reconciliation with China amo 
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eae mur e iE 
am, in a wider and longer- 
ct of Pacific statesmanship. 
1 create thereby a personal 
national image of magnanimity. 
o far so good. But will the 
Chinese play? And what about the 
Russians? 

.. To deal first with Moscow: In 
he past few years Soviet anxieties 
yout China have already surfaced 
n ludicrous but periodic Russian 
rumors about a Washington-Peking 
leal. Such anxieties will un- 
loubtedly intensify if the February 
20 meeting shows any signs of 
romise. Indeed, it is clear that 
he Soviet-American détente since 
the Cuban missile crisis is in part a 
result of the Sino-Soviet conflict. It 
would be deeply alarming to the 
Russians for their chief military 
adversary to improve its relations 
-with their chief Communist rival. 

.. For this reason, we can expect 
hat. many of Washington's Soviet 
experts will argue against any and 
= all overtures to Peking — as they 
Us have argued, with considerable suc- 
cess, for the past six years. And their 
‘arguments should be examined with 
care. 

But should they be accepted in 
toto? Not unless we prefer to have 
America’s China policy manufac- 
tured in Moscow. A continuing 
ino-American deadlock may be 
ideal for the Russians. But does it 
serve our national interests? 




















































: ostility is a luxury 





5oviet-American relations are of 
ital importance worldwide. But 
y cannot be of definitive impor- 
in our development of a new 
Asian relationship. Russian 
'asure and even Russian threats 
ccompany any modification 
China policy. But the 
ds for legitimate Soviet fears 

ral. China and America 
separated by a chasm, while 
ssia and America share a wide 
nmunity of interests. Sino- 
nerican hostility may be a luxury 
h which the Soviet Union is 








ie diplomacy, 


sible, 


including andad re- 
assurances to Moscow, can ease the 
Russians through their parting with 
that luxury. 

And what of China itself? 

One must begin by assuming that 
Peking’s overture to the incoming 
Administration may be dictated in 
varying degrees by three fears: of 
the continuing Soviet-American dé- 
tente, of exclusion from a Vietnam 
settlement, and of increased isolation 
now that Moscow has prevailed in 
its desire for a conference of Com- 
munist parties. Peking’s request for 
an early Warsaw meeting can be 
viewed as an attempt at divisive 
intrusion into Soviet-American rela- 
tions. But it can also be viewed as 
an effort to avert further isolation 
from the wider world community. 

The new Administration should 
understand and accept both Chinese 
objectives. Peking’s intrusion into 
the détente need not undermine 
those aspects of the Soviet-American 
relationship that suit our interests. 
But it can enable us gradually to 
create a healthy multiple relation- 
ship that more nearly fits the reality 
of the map: Moscow, Washington, 
and Peking, each pursuing inde- 
pendent policies vis-à-vis the others, 
rather than a ganging up of any two 
against the third. And Peking's 
effort to reduce its isolation may 
permit some movement toward 
China's re-emergence as a partici- 
pant power with a stake in the 
international order. 

One key to such re-emergence 
might be found in the development 
of a Vietnam settlement. A settle- 
ment that includes China could 
have greater long-term durability 
than one that doesn't. Ideally, 
Sino-American ambassadorial con- 
versations at Warsaw — and if pos- 
higher-level conversations — 
might run parallel to the ongoing 
Paris conversations. Ideally, some 
of the wider implications of the 
Paris talks might also be explored 
separately with the Chinese. And 
ideally, a Paris settlement might 
ultimately be ratified by a larger 
group of states that included China, 
perhaps through a reconvened 
Geneva Conference. 

All this looks far beyond the im- 






have eased old tension 
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fered by TM Kebraacy meeti 

All this depends, too, on € 
behavior in the months ah 
the mainland slowly recover 
the two-year convulsion of th 
tural Revolution. Chinese be 
is a matter on which pre 
would be folly. But there are 
theless tentative signs, includi 
Warsaw invitation, that ¢ 
leaders have regained sufficie 
mestic control to return at 
the making of foreign polic 
least that a new American Ad 
tration should do is to test the 
ing atmosphere, through bo 
versations and unilateral acti 


















































































Bypassing Taiwan 


Two final thoughts: 

First, any movement b 
Nixon toward a new China 
must be accompanied by clos 
sultations with East Asia’ 
great power, our ally Japa 
whom we have a difficult d 
treaty to renegotiate before 
" Consultations" does not me 
pendency, however; even if 
nese government were to. ok 
improved Sino-American re 
America's China policy she 
more be made in Tokyo. 
Moscow. | 

And second, conversatic 
Peking inevitably involve | 
the Chinese Nationalist gov 
on Taiwan. While reaffi 
commitment to Taiwai 
against mainland conques 
Administration would do. 
make two points clear: ou 
port for Nationalist retui 
mainland, and our dedi 
self-determination for the 
Taiwan once time and 


meantime, we should st 
pass Taiwan as an issue 
rhetorical outrage 5 
abate; but once we explic 
to be supporters of a rival 
to mainland rule, we ma 
to move on to other issue 

So much for the op] 
Will Mr. Nixon seize it? 
he will demonstrate not n 
portunism" but statesm. 































by Charles Derecskey 


BE a Transylvanian is something very special 
ndeed. My dear wife, who believes almost every- 
hing I tell her, still doesn't quite accept the fact 
hat out there where I come from pitch-black 
ouffalos graze in the meadows and that I was 
aised on their milk. And she gives me a knowing 
imile when I mention that uncle of mine. But tell 
a Hungarian that you are a Hungarian from 
Transylvania, and he'll give your hand an extra 
squeeze. For whatever reason, those talkative 
“Hungarians from the plains seem to accept us as 
better than themselves. Suits me. I learned early 
to value my birthright and look down my nose a 
bit and despise them for muddling their bloody 
affairs. 

.. I was in my teens and a refugee, for the second 
ime in my life, when with a bear-hunting gun slung 
Over my shoulder I brought our womenfolk to 
Budapest and got to know some of those soft big- 
ity Hungarians. They were nice to me and quite 
etermined to do something or other, only they 
dem t know the first thing about how to go about 
I mean, for instance, how to make a booby 
b from a bundle of hand grenades. That sort of 
ing. No problem at all for a boy from the boon- 
cks of Transylvania. So I lent a hand where I 
uld, and they grew fond of me, called me Ocsi 
Little Brother"), and bought me candy and 
randy. While doing what came naturally enough 
‘those were the last months of the war — I got 
¿know my friends from the plains, and know 
em with their pants down, 

Not all survived, but those who did had their 
issport for a swift political career. For myself, 
ter many years of ups and downs, and by now 
nearly middle-aged American, I decided to go 
ind look them up in Hungary. True, there was a 
more compelling reason to make the trip: our 
e-year-old son. One Transylvanian obsession 
s that we are a vanishing breed, so though our 
oy looks more Irish than Hungarian, to show 
m. off to my parents and a group of eccentric 
latives became a must. I could see them sitting 
ound the big table in Budapest shooting poisoned 
rts at each other, as usual, and looking over 
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. or closed, again. 
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Charles George Cornelius for flaws. And so it > 
was that I applied for tourist visas for myself, my — 
wife, Susan, and our son through one of those ` 
dingy travel agencies which make a living, God 
knows how, by carting piles of passports and visa 
applications to and from Eastern European em- 
bassies. | s 

"Would you please visit our embassy at your . 
earliest convenience so that we may discuss your. 
program in Hungary," read the polite note I 
received from the Hungarian Embassy in Washing- 
ton. Well, that’s it, I thought, revolutionary . 
vigilance at work. A program indeed! When I 
called up to put them right, the gentleman on the 
other end assured me that, tourist or not, a jour- 
nalist is supposed to be helped out with the in- 
formation he surely wants. In fact, there is scarcely 
anything I find more frustrating than having to 
listen to some dandruffy Party hack render recent 
pronouncements from his Party Blatt for me and 
then squeeze them into the American mold; 
chic women in Budapest; gee whiz, the comrades 
are dancing rock ’n’ roll!; the synagogues are open, 
No, no, I wasn't going to write. 
But since they insisted, I mentioned a few names 
from my youth I wanted to look up anyway, . 
those who have their pants more or less securely 
up now. “Very sorry," gulped the embassy 
man, “those you have mentioned are very busy 
people. I doubt whether they will be available _ 
on such short notice. Affairs of state, you know.” = 
We made a deal anyway: I would get the visas, — 
but I had to check in with the Foreign Ministry 
on arrival, where countless bureaucrats would 
meanwhile busy themselves making appointments 
I didn't need. 

Tourist or journalist was only the beginning; 
before long, I didn’t know what the hell I was | 
supposed to be. As expected, I found my relatives 
assembled around the big table, more eccentric 
than ever, the clicks and whistles of their ancient 
hearing aids punctuating their endless reminis-. 
cences. There I was, consulted now on fami 
matters in my enhanced role as father of a son. 
There I was, having my glass filled up first, and 
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hearing my godson perform his latest piano com- 
position, called “Vietnam War," in my honor. 
There I was, too, a "foreign visitor" to lovely 
Budapest, bulging with dollars, expected to over- 
tip, charged for a hotel room the equivalent of 
what my aunt gets as a monthly pension, supposed 
to be unaware in the luxury-class restaurant that 
the two waiters hovering over me were, in fact, 

fighting over who would take home the scraps on 
‘my plate. And there I even was, leading the way 
to the Fisherman's Bastion. Never, never before 
did I climb up there to gape at the curving Danube 
and the Budapest skyline, but since Transylvanians 
do identify with all that is good in Hungary, past 
or present, I proudly pointed out “our Parliament" 
to my unawed son. 

Next day I was down there myself, hurrying past 
the ranks of chauffeured official cars, high-standing 
Russian Moskviches and the black Mercedes 
limousines of cabinet members, to entrance Num- 
ber 1. I was to be a “‘distinguished guest," installed 
in solitary splendor in one of the boxes bracing the 
round chamber of deputies. "Everybody who is 

anybody will be in Parliament," a friend told me, 
| and sent me a pass for one of those rare three-day 
sessions when Parliament's doors are unlocked and 
the deputies congregate to listen to reports and 
nod their approval to government decrees. The 
Party bigwigs were there, some familiar graying 
heads, a sprinkling of generals and clergymen, and 
à few stout women, work heroes of tractor stations 
o doubt. There they sat, a carefully composed 
uquet of some three hundred to represent the 
ountry's social groupings, voted into office on 
he single list of the Patriotic Front. 

Masking their faces with preoccupied frowns, 
asionally leaning forward to scribble a note or 
exchange a hushed word with a neighbor, they 
jretended to follow every word. From time to 
ime a shiver of excitement would ruffle their 
decorum as the chandeliers of the cathedral-like 



























chamber went bright 
a man shuffled in to I 
his TV camera at a nė 
k speaker, who cleared h 
ME po ang said: “I acce 
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H Every speaker began th. 
N' way, then droned on, car 
Bap" fully reading his wind 
Nou, sentences. There were 
fm, overlappings, no re 
tions. Like separate ch: 
ters of a master script, ti 
speeches were neatly plo 
ted to cover various aspec 
of the subject. Some. 
gested a minor change or two; even that was obvious 
ly part of the script. And at the end of every spet 
came the dutiful applause, a joyless coming to 
gether of the hands. “Are you coming in. 
morrow?" I was asked at the end of the fi 
session by a Party higher-up I've known for year 
“Yes, I want to listen to your report," I said. **Ol 
don't come in for that. I haven't even seen the 
text myself yet." He shrugged. E. 
Some of today's deputies, cunning survivors o 
many a plot, Communist and non-Communi 
alike, were once daring men who shouted their 
anger and their hopes i in this same chamber. There 
was drama to spare in those post-war years wher 
parties clashed, when reputations were made anc 
destroyed in Parliament, when men could be men 
Today, their act of courage consists of getting uj 
before the bell rings to go to the toilet — tha 
glorious, mosaic-tiled place as big as a Manhatt: 
apartment, where one expects the faucets to 
pure gold. d 
What really matters for a lot of deputies i 
opportunity to be seen and to feel out their stand 
in Budapest at least twice a year. During in 
missions that ineradicable political fever beg 
to spread through the domed reception hall. 
troopers — without their legions now — slide 
into character as crafty politicians and disp 
mannerisms of power. After all these years, t 
in the last word, to appear to dominate a conv 
tion, no matter how trivial, still comes eas : 
contrast, the young men with Party lapel b 
seem pitifully lost. Members of the Politi 
too busy to stop for long and too powerft 
relax, glide from group to group, conferring 
favor of a nod or a handshake. Who greets w 
with what degree of warmth and who avoids. 
with what measure of grace are chewed ove 
every last drop of meaning. As a loud ren 
“Well, my friend, did you get enough sleep 
last night?," was directed at me, I ue a 
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ee the eyes glaze over and smiles freeze all around. 
tha, they spent last night together, and they 
rant people to know about it. What could that 





fter dealing with uncomplicated matters for 
ears, my brain waves clicked out an answer 
knew was too simple: the rascal wants to cover 
imself by publicizing our meeting; moreover, he 
‘rants to hint that he may have friends abroad. 
Man-to-man talk is possible, and a visitor with 
othing to lose can afford it. Not so those whose 
elihood depends on correctly sniffing out the 
iits of what is permissible. Key members of the 
rty hierarchy are especially cautious. My efforts 
o have a chat with Gyula Kállai, a skillful old-time 
iommunist variously mentioned as Number 2 or 
lumber 3, who also serves as president of Parlia- 
vent, for example, came to naught. We stood 
eyeing each other about twenty feet apart while an 
intermediary, a lesser Party official, carried mes- 
sages back and forth. “Sorry, he is willing to talk 
to. you only ‘officially, ” came the message. 
‘Ir would be a waste of your time.” 

"4I had more success with another leader, but of 
course, I knew him in the old days. Andras 
Hegedüs was strong then, and he used to carry 
the sacks of yellow peas from the Danish Red Cross 
that were our daily fare in starving Budapest. 
"What is he up to? I once asked some friends. "Who 
knows? He is a Communist," I was told. I found 
him waiting for me at the Europa Espresso, his 
-big round head sunk down between his shoulders. 
He was beaming. “Emlékszel? [*Remember?"] 
Those were the good days, with the whole future 
still before us.” That future for Hegediis meant a 
me as secretary to Hungary’s ersatz Stalin, 
átyás Rákosi, and then as Premier. Finally, his 
ame became a curse in Hungary: at the helm in 
6, he was widely believed to have asked for 
e Russian troops. But after the debacle, he reap- 
cared as head of the state's Statistical Institute, 
and before long started out on his present remark- 
bly freewheeling career as head of the sociology 
'partment of the Academy of Sciences. One of the 
w in Hungary believed to have a direct line to 
Moscow, Hegedüs was described to me by some 
his fellow Communists as Hungary’s leading 
visionist, with chances of staging a comeback. 
"The subject of 1956 is still rather uncomfortable 
or him (“the time isn’t ripe yet for me to analyze 
hat happened"), but he has great expectations 
the days ahead. “Socialism” in Hungary is on 
he edge of an uncharted territory of vast potential 
h no limits in sight, he said. “We cannot have 
ral political parties — that's out — but some 
d. of pluralistic situation will emerge." He 
dicts that reform of the economy, already 
ider way in Hungary, will be followed by social 






















nean? It froze my smile, too, I must admit, but - 


and political change. “We missed our opportunit 
after Stalin's death," he told me. “Then was the 
time for the Party to break out of its isolation and 
establish channels to the masses. Instead, our- 
bureaucracy kept to itself and refused to share 
power with society. The gap between the two 
became impassable, and what happened in 195 
followed inevitably." 7 















































I. HuncGary there is no escaping the fact of 1956. 
At the outset, on October 23, when a swelling © 
crowd of people reached the statue of the revolu- 
tionary hero General Bem, Péter Veres (*Uncle 
Péter," as he is known to all) climbed atop a car to 
harangue the mass and to read the demands of the 
writers’ union, which he headed. Soldiers from 
nearby barracks started joining in. Then the 
crowd crossed the Danube and began to jam 
Kossuth Square in front of Parliament. The cry 
for Imre Nagy went up. 

"I drove to Buda to fetch him," recalled Uncle 
Péter in his Spartan writer's den. “I told him what 
was going on and that he had to appear on the 
square or there would be serious trouble. You 
know what he said? That he must be asked by the 
Party's Politburo. There was nothing he could do 
until they called him. ‘Why don't you call them? 
I asked. No, that wouldn't be proper. Besides, 
he didn't have a chance to get all the information 
on what was going on. I kept urging him — what 
a hardheaded man he was — predicting a blood- 
bath for which he would be responsible if he didn't 
act at once. As a compromise, I suggested that I 
call Party headquarters, tell them what I told him, 
then hand over the receiver. He agreed to that. 
I dialed, and dialed, and dialed. The number was 
busy for what seemed hours." 

lhe rest is history: the short-lived Imre Nagy 
government, his flight to the Yugoslav Embassy, his 
kidnapping by the Russians on the way to Parlia- 
ment, and his subsequent execution. When it was 
all over, Veres and a group of like-minded populist. 
writers were singled out as *'ideologues" of the © 
revolution. While the case against him was being 
prepared, Uncle Péter returned to his dusty 
native village on the Great Hungarian Plain to be 
arrested among his own people. The knock on the 
door never came. Making a martyr out of a peasant 
leader when peasants had to be pushed back into 
the collective farms they tore up during the revolt 
probably seemed inadvisable. “‘Whatever that old 
s.0.b. did, I can't imagine Parliament without him," 
said the new Party boss, János Kádár — or at least. 
that's what Uncle Péter was told he said. 

A fixture of the national scene since 1945, wher 
he built himself a modest house in an orchard i in the 
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When electrical engineer Bob Henle joined IBM 17 years ago 


of performing 100,000 calculations on a computer was several dollars. 


Today 100,000 computations cost only pennies. 
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Buda hills, Uncle Péter, now seventy-one, presided 
over the National Peasant Party of landless peasants 
and intellectuals in the post-war years, and to 
everyone’s amusement, including his own, put in 
a brief spell as Minister of Defense. All along, he 
wrote profusely, clever sociopolitical | essays and 


short stories, and continued to wear the'black boots. 


„and breeches of the. Hungarian peasant. 

When I dropped in one evening, unannounced as 
is appropriate for those on friendly call (the tele- 
phone for:Uncle Péter is strictly for official com- 
munications — that is, announcing trouble), he was 


having his supper, attended by his wife, a silent 


countrywoman, and Bogár, the black puli, flat on 
his belly: at Uncle Péter's feet. He spooned out 
the last chunks of bread soaked in a bowl of warm 
milk, dried his drooping mustache with the back 
of his hand, then led the way through apple trees 
he planted himself to the den, where he writes 
and where men can talk men's talk. Once I be- 


longed to his party, which reappeared as the © 


Petöfi Party in 1956, and there was a lot of Em- 
lékszel? Emlékszel? 

Then the conversation turned to Uncle Péter's 
present concerns. He is deeply troubled by the 
indifference of the people, their estrangement, as he 

calls it, from the nation. “As long as one fights, one 
cares," he said. ‘‘People have given up fighting. 
They are convinced it's useless, that they cannot 
have a say in their fate anyway." Veres believes 
the country's leaders. want more democracy, 
though “one in which their oligarchy can stay on 
top." 
notes “We have a country led by pragmatic 
Marxists thesé days; they are more clever than in 
the past." 

Whatever others do, this canny old man is not 
about to give up. He muses about the future: 
“There is no way back. We have reached the 
point where we have to make yet another new start. 
We have to find a different approach, change and 
bend things within this system. Without belief or 
conviction, or even contrary to our beliefs and 
convictions, we must go on." ` 


pus one Saturday morning'I left Budapest to 
make the pilgrimage to Tihany. Once there, I 
slowly wended my way up a steep slope to a hidden 
enchanting little house overlooking Lake Balaton, 
once a wine cellar and now the. refuge of Gyula 
Illyés, the greatest living Hungarian writer, poet, 
and dramatist. The first time :I met him I was 
eighteen, and had just returned. from a trip to 
Rumania with details of the persecution. of the 


Hungarian minority there. I stood before Illyés, 


editor of the: daily I worked for, telling him all. 


. takes a nation years to die," he said. 


Rather a difficult proposition, but -as he- 


TO THE TICK OF.A DIFFERENT CLOCK 


. He said I should write a serles of articles, and he 
would: splash them across the front page. I was 


startled. “But what will the Russians say?" His 
fist. came down on the desk. “Goddamn it! 
Write the truth or nothing makes any sense." Bless 


- him for that curse. I have cherished it ever since — 


though at the time he’sent me back to sample some 
more, and, predictably enough, I was soon sam- 
pling the joys of prison life. 

Cut off from the world, with no telephone, radio, 
or even newspapers, Illyés, sixty-five but looking 
younger and fit, writes his hauntingly beautiful 
poems on such nonpolitical subjects as. walks in 
the dark, the roots of the tree in front of his vine- 
covered veranda, and broods about death, the 
nation's and his own. Inside the house on the 
whitewashed wall isa recent find: of Illyés, a vines 
stock he. nàiled to a piece of wood to make a pain- 
fully tortured crucifix. It hurts to look at it. 
“We are 
a curiosity scientists should study, the Basques of 
Eastern Europe, a nation in the process of dying." 

Fishermen on the lake know the great man from 
his morning dips and address him with respect. 
The simple people of the Balaton climb up to his 
lair and leave their offerings, a covered dish of 
madártej (*bird's milk” — floating island), a bottle 
of wine, or a few eggs, hoping for a chance to tell 
him their troubles, read.a letter from a son, or just 
show him their love. That he is alive today is due 
to his wife and doctors, who kept him under. seda- 
tion for months after the 1956 revolution was 
crushed. His works, like the poem “One Sentence 
on Tyranny,” a burning indictment of oppression 
published during the revolt, allowed no. doubts as 
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to where he stood. Now he is acclaimed again by 


the regime as the nation's foremost writer. Impos- 
sible to change and too important to attack, he is 
above Party criticism. 


A devoted friend of the Illyéses, a writer of chil- 
-dren’s books, lives a few miles away on the lake, 


and we drove over there in the evening “‘just for 
a few minutes," as one says east of Vienna, where 
clocks tick differently. The host and his wife had 
just come back from a trip to Italy, and their 
friends dropped by to hear all about it. 


Dressed for comfort in a darned-over sweater 


sat a professor of medicine who comes down from 
Budapest to treat the fishermen; Miklós Borsós, 
Hungary's ranking sculptor, paced nervously back 
and forth; a young Hungarian writer from Yugo- 
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* [ was born just a stone’s throw from the fortress of 


Arad,” writes Mr. Derecskey, a journalist who started ` 
his career in Hungary, was later a reporter for the ` 


LONDON OBSERVER AND DAILY MAIL, and the New 


York tres, and is now a contributing editor to TIME. — 
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slavia, self-conscious to find himself face to face with 
Illyés for the first time, sat rather stiffly by. All 
the wives were there and a couple of those inevitable 
elderly women, usually unmarried and sometimes 
feebleminded, whose presence one doesn’t really 
notice: they are a permanent fixture — and blessing 
—of the Hungarian home as they tiptoe around 
with endless supplies of strong coffee, empty ash- 
trays, and clean glasses for the wine. 

This time the wine was new, from a small vine- 
yard next to the house. “Would you believe it,” 
the host asked us, “after so many years its former 
owner, a local peasant, still comes to inspect it, 
and whenever I find him poking around, he warns 
me, ‘Don’t you forget, this vineyard is actually 
mine, I have to see that you take good care of it.’ ” 
. Borsós, the sculptor, asked me, “So how do you 
find Gyula, still the good-looking man girls would 
pee in their pants.for? Did you see the romantic 
picture on the cover of his latest volume? I call that 
cheating, using a picture from one's tender youth." 


"The volume was produced, the picture admired, 


and Illyés got into the swing: “Fond of girls I always 


. was, but never depended on them like you sculptors 


do. Where would you be without women and 
horses? Masons at best" “‘At least we don't use 
words to mess up the world," Borsós shot back. 
Like other artists and writers, Borsós gets a 
stipend from the state. He has à villa near the 


.Balaton and a studio where he works on his sculp- 


tures, which look like nothing so much as huge 
polished stone eggs. A Swiss gallery owner who 
admired his work at an.exposition in Italy was 
mounting a show in Zurich. Negotiations were 
conducted with the Cultural Institute in Budapest 
a state agency, though Borsós was consulted. about 
what pieces to send out and shown proofs of the 
catalogue. “You see! You see! He pulled 
a copy out of his pocket. “They can do a good 
job when they. have to." The catalogue had 
been produced in Hungary, subject to the gallery 


owner's approvàl, and it seems he kept sending it 
. back for better photographs, corrections in the 


text, and so on. Borsós main concern at the mo- 


ment, though, was whether he would be able to 
-attend the vernissage: he wouldn't know until the 


very last minute if he could get a passport. 

The host opened a fine bottle of “export quality" 
wine that no native can buy, compliments of the 
mayor, who feels that prominent people visiting 
the house do honor to his community. Complicated 


..logistics still had to be worked out as to who would 
. drive whom to Budapest for the commemoration 


of a writer's death which everyone wanted to at- 
tend. Then the number of available free tickets 
for the opening of Illyés play Fdklyalang (“The 
Torch?) the next week had to be matched with the 
number of those eager to attend. 
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The premiere of Fáklyaláng in the musty eighty- 

year-old theater of Veszprém, a small town in 
westerh Hungary, was by any standard an event. 
Though it was not even mentioned in the Budapest 
papers, friends of the author, theater people, 
directors and producers, officials of the writers’ 
union managed to find their way to Veszprém, 
about one hundred miles from the capital, in time 
for the seven o’clock curtain. 
- The subject of the play is one of the most en- 
grossing for Hungarians. Action takes place in the 
fortress of Arad, August 10, 1849. The imperial 
armies of Austria and Russia are Closing in. Lajos 
Kossuth, leader of the “Freedom Fight," faces 
one of his generals, Arthur Górgey, who demands 
authorization for the revolutionary armies to lay 
down their arms before the Russians. Kossuth, 
the idealist, believes the world will catch fire 
against despotism if be resists to the last; Górgey, 
the realist, is anxious to cut his losses since defeat 
is certain. He carries the day, but the play ends 
on a tone of hope that no oppression will be able to 
crush the Hungarian people's will to live free. 

When Faklyalang was performed in. Budapest in. 
January, 1957, only a few weeks after the revolt, 
the audience went wild, and the play was taken 
off the program. Illyés retouched it here and there, 
and Veszprém was picked for a tryout.- There was 
nothing to worry about. Instead of the tumultuous 
scenes of 1957, the play was greeted with that ugly 
rhythmic hand-clapping, one-two-three-four in uni- - 
son, a legacy of Stalin's time, originally spelling in 
the language of the palms “Long live Sta-lin," and 
still spooking around Eastern Europe. "This is our 
protocol audience," explained a pretty blond 
theater official, pointing out the local Party dig- 
nitaries and their wives. ‘It will be different 


" tomorrow when the young people come." The 


locals and the visitors from Budapest didn't mix 
at all. Illyés declined to stay for a banquet in his 
honor, but a framed poster signed by the actors was 
ceremoniously stowed in the trunk of my car for 
the ride back to Budapest. 

Modestly standing on the sidelines. during inter- 
mission was Aladár Méod, -erstwhile chief Party 
theoretician, now mere Party historian. Though 
he will eventually turn thumbs up or down on 
Füklyaláng, since setting the limits on the inter- 
pretation of history is his bailiwick, no one paid 
much attention to him. He cornered Illyés in.a 
dim corridor to shake hands. “Meet my friend 
who came all the way from New York to see my 
play,” chuckled Illyés, quite happy to startle Móod. 
The congratulations of a fellow writer, Tibor 
Déry, were public and profuse. “If they want 
changes, be careful what you cut; every sentence 
is valuable in this play," he advised, good and loud. 

When Déry, a lifelong Communist, threw in his 





‘lot with the revolution and was jailed for several | 


years, protests and appeals poured in from writers 
in the West. Did those actions do any good? I asked 
. him. “They were most helpful indeed," he said. 
Someone else in the group volunteered: “Henchmen 
like nothing better than to be left alone with their 
victims.” And these days? “What can a writer do? 
He writes,” shrugged Déry. Seventy-four years 
old now, he lives the fairly comfortable life of a 
state-supported writer in a villa near Lake Balaton. 

His warning to resist pressure to change the play 
was no mere artistic concern. Hungarian intel- 
lectuals are constantly rummaging through history 
in search of analogies with the present. Informa- 
tion on trends and forces shaping the world outside 
that small corner of the map is spotty, and they 
reject it as unreliable. Hence the fascination of 
a question like Was Górgey a traitor, or Did 
history vindicate him through the Austro-Hun- 
garian Compromise of 1867, which, following 
a dark period of repression, achieved much of 
what the nation sought in the “Freedom Fight" of 
1848—1849. It is no coincidence that in 1956 the 
revolution at first followed the pattern and used 
the symbols, including the Kossuth emblem, of 
that earlier struggle. 


Fresh readings of history reverberate all through i 


officialdom and become significant political issues 
for which forces are mobilized and, sometimes, 
ministerial heads roll. Alliances are formed and 
scufHes break out behind the scenes over such 
questions as whether or not a quarterly should get 
the go-ahead from the Ministries. of Culture and 
Interior to carry an interpretation of 1867 that 
differs somewhat from the Party line (which con- 
demns it). Talking about a recent hassle with an 
official over a manuscript, Istvan Simon, editor of 
Kortárs, the writers’ union monthly, said: “Finally 
it came down to either I go or he goes. When I 
returned from vacation, I learned that he was out. 
Now I can breathe again." 


NM Hungary — indeed, can she? — seek an 
acceptable accommodation with Soviet power à la 
1867 remains pretty theoretical for the time being. 
There are even those who argué that the nineteenth- 
century analogy. doesn’t apply at all: they say the 
present situation more closely resembles the period 
of Turkish rule, 150 years. of occupation that left 
the nation decimated. If that is so, all that matters 
is physical survival, by whatever means, at what- 
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‘ever cost. These people express a curious nostalgia 


for the Stalinist era when lines were more clearly 
drawn and the “‘cohesion of the nation," as demon- 
strated. by its solidarity under duress, better pre-: 
served. “Yow re just like all our other visitors from : 
the West, coming here looking for ‘good Commu- 
nists; " an old friend bitterly reproached me. 
“Don’t you realize that’s like looking for a virgin 
in a whorehouse?”’ 

There can be no doubt, however, of a growing 
sentiment among intellectuals for “repeating 1867," 
though the way remains obscure.. The present 
leaders, Janos Kádár and his group, are considered 
much too mediocre, lacking in drive and imagina- 
tion, to engage in a political game of their own. 
“Nowhere on the horizon do we have the kind of 
Communist leader the Rumanians have in Ceau- 
sescu" is the comment one hears over and over 
again. Said one politician: There is a man who 
can go out into the countryside and establish an 
immediate bond with the people. He calls them 
frate [*brother"], a traditional form of address in 
the Rumanian language, and they immediately 
understand that he is against the Russians, Hun- 
garians, and Jews." 

The ruling elite in Budapest is infuriated by 
Ceausescu’s success; and they do their best to sug- 
gest that Rumania is playing a dangerous double 
game it cannot possibly pull off. Meanwhile, they 
are powerless to help: the two million Hungarians 
who live in Rumania and are. being forcibly as- 
similated in the new wave of nationalism. “It’s 
impossible to reason with these Rumanians,” one 
Party official said privately. ‘‘Our interparty con- 
ferences draw ʻa complete blank: they come up 
with their false statistics and deny everything. Ifit 
goes on like this, in another twenty years there 
won't be a single Hungarian left in Rumania." 
The regime has adopted an official stance of ig- 
norance, for, apparently, Kádár and his group are 
reluctant to lift the lid off a minority problém that 
has been simmering on the back burner for twenty 
years of Communist rule. 


In a reflective mood as I headed west and home 
along the banks of the eternal Danube, my wife 
and son half-asleep beside me in the car, I thought 
how transient today's circumstances seem to those of 
us who have seen frontiers penciled in, and erased; 
who have watched regimes come, and go, over and 
over again. ‘‘Nothing’s happening in Hungary," 


 well-wishers in Vienna advised me before I even 


crossed the border. Maybe so, maybe so, I thought. 





THE HIDDEN COSTS 
OF OPPORTUNITY — - 


by EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG 


. More opportunity + more democracy = 


less freedom. So argues Professor Friedenberg, a member of the faculty 


of Educational Studies at. the State University of New York at Buffalo. It is an old dilemma, but how well ic led | 


are we to continue to live with ut? 


la most persistently troublesome issue in 
political theory is the relationship between freedom 
'and equality. In the liberal, democratic state, and 
particularly in the United. States, this issue has 
‘largely been avoided, at least in popular thought, 
by assuming — indeed, insisting — that each is 
.conducive to the other. And today, with bitter 


and fundamental conflict occurring over the de- . 


v mands of black people and the role of the univer- 
sity in society, the question. has literally Pecoma a 
burning one. 

If equality, in common American usage, meant 
the maintenance throughout the society of a 
common, preferably high, standard of decency, 
comfort, and mutual interaction (as a hotel, say, 
might attempt to ensure parity of service among 
its guests even though some were lodged in costlier 
accommodation than others), the problem, at^ 
least in its material aspects, might be solved rather 
easily by a generous guaranteed annual income 
and. an equally generous conception of civil liberty, 
guaranteeing each person privacy from his neigh- 
bors and the opportunity to commune freely with 
his friends whether he chose to toil or spin or lie 
on the grass or smoke it. But this is not what it 
means. Equality in America means equality of 
access to what is defined as prizes, and of vul- 
nerability to what is defined as sanctions; in short, 
» equality of opportunity. 

The opportunity implied is not limited to that 
of getting a better room in the hotel, or even of 
participating in and perhaps turning out the man- 
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. agement so that the service may be improved 


and the enterprise enlarged to accommodate more. 
guests and a greater diversity of them. It extends 
to the right to conduct businesses in its rooms that 
make the rest of the building dangerous and un- 
inhabitable; to turn most of it into a military 
establishment whose function is not so much to 
protect the hotel as to provide more opportunities 
for profit and advancement to those who live in 
its best rooms and run it. These people arrest the 
less influential guests and force them into their 
army; but this is not held to be a serious violation 
of freedom because the most important freedom 
is freedom to work for them. The managers of 
the hotel do, and they have agreed to give better 
rooms and more. service to guests who pare 
especially useful as employees. 

There are not, however, nearly ensue habitable 
rooms. because ‘the military wing has grown so 
fast and is very expensive to run, though it is very 
profitable to those involved in running it. There 
have not been enough funds left over to enlarge, 
or even renovate, the other wings of the building. 
There is reason for hope, however, that this“ 
problem will be temporary. More and more of 
the hotel is being converted to military use, and 
hence included in the funding, so that soon’ none 
of the guests need be excluded. And since the ` 
tenants of abutting structures are complaining 


more and more loudly that they find the whole 


institution obnoxious, its guests will find that its 
conversion to a: war footing was an act of keen 





foresight. 
the hotel faces — it has others, more serious, that 


it ‘doesn’t face — is the disorderly behavior of the 


people who live in the worst rooms, jand of the 
wild youngsters who live in the better rooms but 
don't want to stay in the hotel at all and keep 
making trouble by trying either to run away or 
to grow marijuana and other dangerous drugs in 
its ruined and neglected gardens. 


I. ISN'T easy to manage this hotel, and it is un- 
likely that its management will be skillful. In 
the Land of Opportunity, the most prevalent 
technical specialists are the opportunists. Positions 


of influence in American life are won by people |. 


who are especially good at winning, not by those 
whose interests, skills, and sense of responsibility 
most qualify them for the post they seek. The 
ground rules under which they operate, moreover, 
require that opportunity always be kept open to 
challengers, so that they themselves are continually 
vulnerable to the next wave of opportunists; and 


they become anxious and opportunistic in their 


own defense. 

The only protection they can legitimately de- 
mand is that the game be played according to the 
rules. But this demand, though. it accounts in 
part for our obsessive preoccupation with “law 
and order" and our insistence on “a government of 
laws and not of men," makes life in America more 
confused and ruthless. The stakes involved in 
“making it’? in America are a little too high for 
sportsmanship, and too many of the players are 
involved in other little games of their own. More- 
over, no society has rules that permit a fundamental 
challenge of the legitimacy of the social system 
itself. There are many, many games, but they all 
have about the same rules, and in none is a player 
allowed to rise.in freedom and reject the context, 
saying, like Alice in Wonderland, You're only 
a pack of cards anyway!” 7 

In America, as in Wonderland, however, the 
rules may be bent and reinterpreted to permit the 
stronger creatures to control' their society and 
.punish offenders. The following report from the 
Buffalo Evening News for September 11, 1968, has 
precisely the quality of the White Queen's enthu- 
siastic endorsement of the criminal code of Wonder- 
land, under which the punishment precedes the 
trial, and the crime comes last of all. 


A City Court public defender accused the New York 
State Legislature Wednesday of ‘/putting their stamp of 
approval” on free love for teen-agers. 

James Arcadi of the public defender’s office made 
his comments after City Judge Joseph S. Mattina found 
himself “bound by law” to dismiss a third-degree 


Meanwhile, the most serious problem ' 


^ 


sexual abuse charge against a 16-year-old youth ar- 
rested on complaint of a 15-year-old Buffalo girl. 

Neither Judge Mattina, nor assistant District At- 
torney Thomas Cleary, could oppose the defense at- 
torney's.motion to dismiss the misdemeanor charge, 
despite several hours of conferences and careful review 
of various sections of the newly revised penal law. 

Judge Mattina told The Buffalo Evening News that he 
had conferred by telephone with “several legislators 
who had a hand in creating the new law” in an attempt 
to find a way to make the charge “stick” or find a suit- 
able substitute that ‘fits the situation." 

The *situation" is a case of a 15-year-old girl who 
ran away from home and spent several days in the home 
of a girl friend. During her absence, according to a 
statement signed by her and given to police, she '*will- 
ingly" engaged in sexual intercourse with the defendant 
on ‘at least four occasions." 

Police eventually picked the girl up at her father's 
insistence, and charges were subsequently placed against 
the defendant. 

It is both the age factors involved and the girl's 
testimony that she “willingly” participated in the 
alleged acts that make: prosecution of the defendant 
virtually impossible. . . . 
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It is the first time, according to court officials, that 
this situation has arisen, but many fear that it will not 
be the last. 

Judge Mattina considered it serious enough to re- 
quest that the district attorney’s office immediately ap- 
prise the City Court warrant clerks’ office of the 
Situation and request that when a similar situation 
arises, they find “a different charge" to place against 
the defendant. 

Unfortunately, at this point, Judge Mattina and the 
DA’s office both admit that they have no idea what 
that charge should be. 


“ “Suppose he never commits the crime?’ said 
Alice. 

“That would be all the better, wouldn't it?’ the 
White Queen said." 


The news report just quoted reflects a perfectly 
recognizable social-class position, and one which 
has become dominant in modern industrial societies. 
Itis the position of the lower middle class: moralistic 


and punitive, filled with what Nietzsche called : 
Ressentiment; more recently, Harold and Vita Nicol- | 
son coined a family word, “‘bedintness,” for the ` 


same mind-set. Americans, bedeviled by this 
phenomenon, seldom speak of it at all; they bend 


with it as good egalitarian democrats must— - 
which is rough on Lenny Bruce and the Supreme ; 
Court. So do Russians, yielding to the strictures : 
of the comradely art critic, or dutifully tearing up . 
the leaflets an occasional demonstrator may dare : 
to pass out among them and saving the police the > 
trouble. And indeed, there is a serious political - 


issue involved, as there is in all class conflict. 
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Censorship is not concerned so much to prevent 


'the transmission of forbidden information or ideas 
as to deny legitimacy to a style of life and the ` 


experiences to which those ideas attest. And what 
is needed in order to resist *bedintness" is great 
confidence in the moral tradition which upholds 
privacy and tolerance and sexual geniality, and 


` à commitment to equal militancy on its behalf;. 


even though this tradition is not and may never 
be popular, and even though, if effectively invoked, 
it will limit the opportunity of persons of humble 
origins to gain an authority commensurate with 
their numbers. Traditionally, the assertion and 
maintenance of this tradition are a central respon- 


'sibility of conservatives; though in America, those . 


who call themselves that have usually been its 
worst enemies. 

I do not claim that the moral tradition from 
which human liberty is derived is, generally speaking, 
more valuable than maximum openness in society 
and the greatest opportunity for social mobility. 
Whether it is or not depends, presumably, on a 
variety of personal factors, including one's relation- 
ship to the means of production. One part of the 
liberal bag from which I am trying to wrest free 
is the pompous compulsion to dény that there are 
real conflicts of interests in society, and hence, to 
argue that one's own. fundamental interests, 
properly .understood, coincide with the general 


welfare. They rarely do; and in the case of liberty ` 


there seems to be a lethal conflict of interest be- 
tween those who demand and enjoy it and the 
populace. | 

I am suggesting, rather, that one has a right 
and a personal obligation to defend liberty as a 
particular vested interest in potential or actual 
conflict with other vested interests in America. 


‘If the cause of liberty be advanced, it may indeed 


make it harder to get on in the world, or to sell 
cigarettes, or to conduct counterinsurgence in 
Thailand. I think it will; I rather hope it does; 
even though there are doubtless more, and cer- 
tainly more powerful, people who want these 
things than who prize individual liberty. 


f 


Ta the quest for equality menaces liberty in 
America is hardly a new thought. Mark Twain, 
gregarious as he was, was haunted by it; Henry 
James and T. S. Eliot, becoming convinced of it, 
left the country while still young men and became 
British subjects. Henry Adams was driven to the, 
for him, unnatural effort to write a novel con- 
demning Democracy. Yet it was a still earlier, and 
basically more sympathetic, observer who most 


precisely noted that the American way of life bore 


within it the lethal genes of totalitarianism. 
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Alexis de Tocqueville, writing Democracy in America 
in the late 1830s, pinpointed, as we say, the 
problem: 


I think, then, that the species of oppression by which 
democratic nations are menaced is unlike anything 
which ever before existed in the world: our contem»o- 
raries will find no prototype of it in their memories. 
I seek in vain for an expression which will accurately 
convey the whole of the idea I have formed of it; the - 
old words desootism and tyranny are inappropriate: 
the thing itself is new, and since Í cannot name, I must 
attempt to define it. - 

I seek to trace the novel features under which despo- 
tism may appear in the world. The first thing that 
strikes the observation is an innumerable multitude of 
men, all equal and alike, incessantly endeavoring to 
procure the paltry and petty pleasures with which they. 

glut their lives. Each of them, living apart, is a stranger 
to all the rest, — his children and his private friends 
constitute to him the whole of mankind; as for the rest 
of his fellow-citizens, he is close to them, but he sees 
them not; he exists, but in himself and for himself alone; . 
and if his kindred still remain to him, he may be said at 
any rate to have lost his country. 

Above this race of men stands an immense and tute- 
lary power, which takes upon itself alone to secure their 
gratifications, and to watch over their fate. That power 
is absolute, minute, regular, provident, and mild. It 
would be. like the authority of a parent if, like that 
authority, its object was to prepare men for manhood; 
but it seeks, on the contrary, to keep them in perpetual 
childhood: it is well content- that the people should 
rejoice, provided they think of nothing but rejoicing. 

. . It covers the surface of society with a network of 
small complicated rules, minute and uniform, through 
which the most original minds and the most energetic 

. characters cannot penetrate, to rise above: the crowd. 
The will of man is not shattered, but softened, bent, 
and guided; men are seldom forced by it to act, but they 
are constantly restrained from acting: such a power 
does not destroy, but it prevents existence; it does not 
tyrannize, but it compresses, enervates, extinguishes, 
and stupefies a people, till each nation is reduced to be 
nothing better than a flock of timid and industrious 
animals, of which the government is the shepherd. 

I have always thought that servitude of the regular, 
quiet, and gentle kind which I have just described 
might be combined more easily than is commonly be- 
lieved with some of the outward forms of freedom, and 
that it might even establish itself under the wing of the 
sovereignty of the people. 


It might, even. . This man had the mind of a 
laser; the beam of light it emitted has not scattered 
Or diffused in traveling across 130 years. But it 
does not fully reveal our time. Tocqueville had no - 
basis for imagining either our technology or our 
insensitivity. Who in America is still devoted to 
his children and his private friends? Though 
absolute and minute, how mild — for that matter, 
how regular — is the operation of the Selective 
Service System? Even in these respects, Tocque- 
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villes understanding cannot be faulted, for the 
factors he stipulated as essential to: the viability 
of American democracy have vanislied: the exis- 
tence of a secure and independent yeomanry, for 
example, or “the fact that America has no great 
capital city, whose direct or indirect influence is 
felt over the whole extent of the country; this I 
hold to be one of the first causes of the maintenance 
of republican institutions in the United States." 
“If a democratic republic, similar to that of the 
United States, were ever founded in a country 
where the power of one man had previously 
established a centralized administration, and had 
sunk it deep into the habits and laws of the people, 
I do not hesitate to assert," he asserted, *'that, in 
such a republic, a more insufferable despotism 
would prevail than in any of the absolute mon- 
archies of Europe; or, indeed, than any which 
could be found this side of Asia." 

Maybe just this side. The contest seems hardly 
worth judging; let us simply note that, on August 
20, 1968, the Republic of Czechoslovakia joined 
the Dominican brotherhood.  Repression, con- 
straint, and surveillance in the twentieth century 
are vastly popular; as American as apple pie, as 
Russian as the troika, as international as the CIA. 
There is no doubt, certainly, that life in the United 
States remains freer than in the Soviet Union; 
what is doubtful is that our greater freedomis ex- 
press the general will or would even be acceptable 
to it. They seem rather to exist as aristocratic 
survivals despite it and under diminishingly effec- 
tive safeguards from it. Opinion research informs 
us that the noblest section of our Constitution, the 


Bill of Rights, could not be adopted as a set of 


constitutional amendments today. It is, in any 
case, introduced by five words which stand as an 
adamant rebuke to the legislative process: “‘Con- 
gress shall make no law. . . ." If only the Found- 
ing Fathers had possessed the aesthetic discipline 
to see that with these words the document became 
perfect and complete, with not a syllable more to 
be added, the body politic would not today be 
shaken by spasms of delight with each new stroke 
of law enforcement; nor feel itself so warmly re- 
assured against disorder by news that its police 
are now the Bearers of the Mace. 


T “Peoples? Democracies’? may be both more 
despotic and more egalitarian than our own; but 
whether a state is democratic in form seems less 
significant than the inhumaneness and unauthen- 
ticity with which, in the interests of equality, it 
attempts to extirpate any possible unearned incre- 
ment of satisfaction in life that might have accrued 
spontaneously to any class of its members. Even 
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racial bigotry, paradoxically, can sustain itself on 
egalitarianism and does. In the United States 
today, the most politically effective defense of 
racism consists not in a futile attempt to impute 
genetic inferiority to black people, but in a with- 
holding of generosity by refusimg to break its 
“network of small, complicated rules" in order to 
recognize their plight and redress their grievances. 
At this stage in our history, the most effective 
possible expression of racial hostility is achieved 
by insisting on one law and one set of academic 
standards for all. Yet the Irish- and Polish- and 
Italian- and German- and Old Americans, now 
finishing out their lives in cities which have gained 
no conspicuous felicity from their political domi- 
nation, continue to support policies that bar 
Negro children from better schools because of low 
test scores and from employment because of arrest 
records — the same as they would anybody else — 
thus sparing themselves the final humiliation of 
seeing black children receive special consideration 
that, as they recall, was denied them. 

Forms of oppression and constraint in modern 
life that stem from its egalitarianism are a difficult 
challenge to liberals of goodwill. Liberals cannot 
be anti-egalitarian; how can a liberal oppose com- 
pulsory school attendance as an invasion of liberty 
when it so obviously contributes to equality of 
opportunity? How can he favor abolition of the 
draft when it is clear that the armed forces will 
continue then as a voluntary force recruited 
through manifestly inequitable economic pressures? 
Gonservatives can be anti-egalitarian; but they 
cannot, it seems, in America be men of goodwill. 
Conservatism here has become a miserable busi- 
ness: the political embodiment of anal-erotic fixa- 
tion, with appropriately paranoid -overtones. 
American radicals of goodwill, spared the logical 
necessity of attempting to accommodate their pro- 


grams to the existing institutional framework, are 


nevertheless almost universally egalitarian in their 
political premises, and thus, it seems to me, equally 
stymied. 

The basic difficulty 1s very clearly implied in 
a feature article by Ben A. Franklin in the New | 
York Times for Sunday, August 18, 1968. In an : 
article about the proposed party of Governor .; 
George C. Wallace of Alabama, Mr. Franklin 
observes: 


The new party would be the party of policemen, 
beauticians, rubber workers, cab drivers and the 
American yeomanry, according to Wallace. It would 
stand foursquare for small, strong Jeffersonian units of 
local government, each with the unfettered right to 
control disorders by ‘knocking rioters in the head,” 
to repeal school and housing desegregation, and in the 
field of foreign affairs, for friendship with the apart- 
heid Governments of Rhodesia and South Africa. 
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Governor Wallace, though a demagogue, is no 
demographer. His supporters are certainly not all 
working-class; I should expect his strength to be 
greater among the sour aged of slender means; 
small businessmen driven by the psychic necessity 
of attributing to themselves, as- independent 
_ entrepreneurs, more autonomy and more status 
than our society actually grants them; all walks 
of life, indeed, that reluctantly follow a downward 
.path from earlier expectations. In our present 
political spectrum, working-class people. of the 


meaner sort, like the longshoremen who refused. 


to load Dr. Spock’s sailboat on a ship so that he 
could enjoy: the use of it during what were probably 
to be his last months of freedom, are more likely 
to be good, hard-line Democrats and supporters of 
Lyndon Johnson. Eric Hoffer — no mean long- 
 Shoreman — is quite right in perceiving President 
"Johnson's political style and social values as exem- 
plifying his position as an outsized common man; 
though whether this is, as Hoffer holds, grounds 
for confidence in him is quite another matter. 

But, in any case, nobody — but nobody — 
believes that the American yeomanry, 1968 model, 
“would stand foursquare for small, strong Jeffer- 
sonian units of local government, each with the 
unfettered right to control disorders by” restrain- 
ing the violence of its local police, welcoming 
new black neighbors and helping them find a 
house in the, neighborhood and a job in the com- 
munity, and in the field of foreign affairs, insisting 
that the self-determinátion of Asiatics and other 
primitives, even Communist types, be respected. 
This just might happén in Scarsdale, where the 


people have made it well enough that they could: ` 


afford to have Eldridge Cleaver to dinner, if he 
would come, and would be bored sick by Sidney 
Poitier. But it isn't going to happen in South 
Buffalo. E. 

Radicals of goodwill are aware enough of the 


ethical and political characteristics of the American. 


Lumpenbourgeoisve, but justify their egalitarianism 
by attributing these to the degradation they have 
suffered under capitalism. Perhaps; though the 
East doesn’t seem to be jumping with a generous- 
spirited yeomanry either. But even if this were true, 
it seems irrelevant to our situation here. The 
American political climate and American political 
possibilities are determined by what the citizens 
we have now are like, not by what they might 
have been. Those possibilities, to be sure, include 
the possibility that the people might change, or 
be changed, to make them fit the demands of a 
modern technological society better. One sug- 
gestion that is authoritatively offered is that our so- 
ciety, if it is to flourish and remain both democratic 
and genial, can and must cultivate a new kind 
‘of personality, at ease in transitory relationships 


t 
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and capable of.investing them with emotional 


significance without feeling bound by them into. _ 


commitments and loyalties that impede successful 
operation in the jet age. 

In their recent book, The Temporary Society, 
Warren G. Bennis and Philip’ E. Slater observe in 
a chapter called “Democracy Is Inevitable”: 


These new professional men are remarkably com- 
patible with our conception of a democratic system. 
For, like these new men, democracy seeks no new ' 
stability, no end point; it is purposeless, save that it ` 
purports to ensure perpetual transition, constant altera- 

_ tion, -ceaseless instability. . . . Democracy and our - 
new prófessional men identify primarily with the adap- 
tive process, not the establishment. . . . Democracy 
is a superior technique for making the uncommitted. 
more available. i 


This, surely, is to make a virtue of necessity. 
These authors are aware of the costs of such 
flexibility, and discuss them honestly. But they 


." find them less impoverishing than a reader more 


conservative than they would, and are better 
pleased by the. new prospect before us. In his © 


concluding chapter, Dr. Bennis suggests: 


- 


I would like to see educational programs in the art 
and science of being more fully human, which would 
take very seriously the kind of world we are living in 
and help produce students who could not only cope 

. with and understand this world but attempt to change 
it. We should help our students develop the necessary 
interpersonal competencies, which would include at | 

` least the following: (1) learning how to develop intense 
and deep human relationships quickly — and learn 
how to “let go.” In other words, learning how to get 

. love, to love, and to lose love. 


Love is not love, however, which alters when it 
alteration finds, or bends with the remover to 
remove. lrrigation may make the desert bloom, 
but calling something else water won't.. Love takes 
time, as Jefferson Airplane observes in Jorma 
Kaukonen's lovely song, “Star Track," which peo- 


. ple who wander around fearing they may disap- 


pear without a trace don't have. Their album 
Crown of Creation says lyrically much of what I have 
said more prosaically here; while the fact that petty 
litigation has obstructed the artists right to au- . 
thorize printing his own song in this article drama- 


‘tizes very crudely the values of this culture that I 


wish to combat. l 

Jefferson Airplane knows better than Bennis/ 
and Slater why we need somebody to love, and- 
why we may not be able to have and hold them 
when we find them. The development of democ- 
racy, as it moves toward totalitarianism, is making 
love unavailable. That rough beast, its hour come 


‘round at last, has not an affectionate nature. And 


any attempt to make modern society more indi- 
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vidualized and personal, and less competitive and 
bureaucratic, must, it seems to me, make itlless open 
and meritocratic, more clublike and fundamentally 
elitist. This is highly objectionable to the; warmest 
and most morally serious people in our society, 
the young student activists, who correctly per- 
ceive themselves as a disfranchised and often per- 
secuted minority, akin to the poor and to black 
people. 

But in fact, their conflict with American society 
is so much more deeply rooted than that of the 
poor and the black that efforts to make common 
political cause are likely to be short-hved, and 
possibly disastrous. Repressively as the poor, and 
especially the black poor, are treated in this coun- 
try, their demands are nevertheless consistent with 
the deeply egalitarian, urban, and bureaucratic 
trends of modern industrial society, and they can be 
accommodated by allotting them a greater share 
in the present system. And the system quite 
properly, though too slowly, is coming to terms with 
them — more favorable terms than it offers dis- 
ruptive students. Black militants, for example, were 
treated far more gently in the Columbia University 
hostilities of spring, 1968, than the white allies 
whom the black students cast out and who then 
occupied other buildings. In Chicago after the 
Democratic Convention, the Blackstone Rangers 
boasted of their sagacity in staying out of the range 
of police clubs and tear gas. The political issues, 
from the Vietnam War to the basic need for social 
reform, did not, after all, interest them enough to 
lead to their involvement in that terrifying battue. 
Black athletes, finally unable to resist the extraor- 
dinary opportunities to compete offered them by 
the 1968 Olympics, canceled their boycott and 
agreed to join our team; while Columbia has 
started hiring black campus guards to subdue 
student demonstrations. 

In noting this, I do not mean to put black mili- 
tants down, but merely to emphasize that the issue 
between them and the dominant society is different 
from and ultimately more easily compromised than 
the issues that polarize the feelings of middle-class 
student activists — though white activists, in my 
experience, hate to admit this.! 

Black militants demand —- in terms of the social 
contract, quite rightly — more access to greater 
opportunity. And this the society is geared to 
provide to them, as it has to other ethnic groups 
in the past — though its officials are often too terri- 
fied of the racism of the dominant common white, 
or too ambitious for his political support, to do 





1 For a most poignant and revealing account of the operation 
of this form of sentimentality in a conflict situation see Lillian 
Rubin, “The Racism of Liberals — An Episode in a County 
Jail" Trans-action, September, 1968, pp. 39-44. 
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their plain duty. But student radicals want some- 
thing quite different: not.only power, which is a 
goal they do share with black militants, but a 
basically different kind of society. 


la conception of freedom most valued by radical 
student groups conflicts crucially with the core 
values of mass society, which functions in such a 
way as not merely to tax such freedom as a luxury 
but to frustrate and destroy the minority that prizes 


it. A major source of this conflict is the incompat-. 


ibility of the demands of the radical young with 
the quest for opportunity within the existing social 
— and particularly the academic — structure. A 
university at odds with its major sources of financial 
support and under continual attack from its com- 
munity, in which recruiters, military or industrial, 
are turned away, is not as useful to the career 
interests of its students or its faculty as the com- 
placent institutions to which the nation is accus- 
tomed. 

The demands of student radicals are fundamen- 
tally elitist and aristocratic, and should be frankly 
faced as such, especially by the student radicals 
themselves. Their style shows this quite clearly, in 
precisely those characteristics that their middle- 
class critics find most offensive and boorish. Our 
conception of a gentleman has become so bourgeois 
that we forget that gentlemen can be — on occasion 
should be — rude, arrogant, unkempt; and that 
nobody has worse manners than an aristocrat. 
When Columbia Vice President David Truman 
observed of the insurgent student leader Mark 
Rudd: “It makes me uncomfortable to sit in the 
same room with him,” a part, at least, of his dis- 
comfiture may have been due to a sense of social 
inferiority evoked by Rudd’s freedom to express 
himself and to behave incautiously, to a degree no 
bureaucrat could accept. Their elitism, indeed, 
seems to me the great and distinctive moral con- 
tribution student radicals are making to American 
society, which needs a sharp reminder that the 
validity of a moral position cannot be determined by 
counting its adherents, but must be judged by the 
view of man and of the human condition it ex- 
presses. 

But for student radicals to insist that they are 
champions of a democratic society and the common 
man is to betray their own essential virtue; the 
common man, in his turn, has made it very clear 
that if anybody is going up against the wall, it will 
be they. The endorsement of the actions of the Chi- 
cago police at the Democratic National Convention 
by a majority of the American people; the vitriolic 
denunciations of ‘“‘dirty-necked, dirty-mouthed” 
antiwar demonstrators and “rioters, looters, peace- 
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niks, beatniks, and all the rest of the nuts who are 
trying to destroy" the country by union officials 
speaking at the International Machinists Union 


. Convention. in September; the strength of the 
. Wallace candidacy — all these show quite clearly 


where the common man stands on student radi- 
calism. 

An elite, if we had one, might dig them. But 
they themselves are the closest. thing to an elite we 
have. Apart from the imperiled and atavistic group 
of young people who have been making what well 
may be a last stand against the totalitarian garrison 
state all over the world, modern industrial states 
have not developed responsible standard-bearers 
who claim respect on the basis of their own com- 
mitment. An elite, whatever its political or ideo- 


. logical character is, must also be a genuine com- 


munity, not an aggregate of collectively powerful 
arrivistes. 
share certain experiences and certain values; they 
need not be admirable individuals personally, but 
they must have developed some basis for mutual 


trust from the fact that they comprehend one 


another. Student radicals usually do; but this is so 
rare a condition in modern life as to constitute, 


- in Governor Reagan’s eyes and those of many other 


people, a conspiracy. 


The decision-makers of a modern, open society 


do not constitute such a community of colleagues; 
though they seek by mutual accommodation to 
create a community of interests. Ralf Dahrendorf, 
speaking of their German version, calls them a 


' “cartel of anxiety": too value-free to be intolerant; 


seldom malicious, but shifty and careerist. As 
administrators, they have lost or abandoned, if 
they have ever possessed, the conviction that their 
policies should be guided by their own moral 


` judgment; they are not that serious-minded; they 


have been too long accustomed to thinking that 
their only real obligation is to preserve the structure 
of the institutions that employ them from being 
ground up by conflicting demands to retain the 
ability or the inclination to assess those demands =- 


_or those institutions — ethically. They are not 


hypocrites, but men who make a virtue of flexibility. 
Since they like to think themselves liberal, they 
often begin by supporting the more humane or 
progressive side of each successive conflict; then 


they cave in and cop out when the infuriated and _ 


punitive members of their constituency, or those 
William Burroughs calls “control addicts," de- 
mand a crackdown. Thus, paradoxically, it is 
their liberal tendencies that make them the willing 
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instruments of a more repressive policy than they 
themselves might have chosen. 

Our leaders are terrified of real internal conflict, 
for democracy proceeds on the assumption that 
negotiation and compromise improve the general 
welfare, while strife leads to chaos. But there may 
be no such thing as the general welfare; and the 
belief that there is serves chiefly to legitimate 
the demands the more powerful make upon the 
weaker. Society is not an organism, but an arena 
in which loose and shifting coalitions of interest 


. contend. Thus, there zs no substantial common 


interest shared by the old men who serve on draft 
boards and the young men they. conscript; unless it 
be the preservation of the national state itself. And 
the value of preserving it cannot be assumed — 
this is the most fundamental issue of all. Does the 
preservation of the United States of America con- 
tribute to the general welfare? Devotees of the 
ballot might like to take a poll on that, canvassing, 
to be sure, not merely the registered voters of this 
country but all people whose interests are substan- 
tially affected by its policies. Unfortunately, some 
millions of those whose interests have been most 
strongly affected in Indonesia, Vietnam, Bolivia, 
the Congo, and elsewhere have lost the franchise 
through untimely death. pest 
To raise this question is indeed to approach the 
disaffection with which Alice finally cried, “Yov re 
nothing but a pack of cards, anyway! i; though 
when the familiar faces of our leaders turn up they 
make one feel more like Carmen than like Alice. 
It is hard to imagine a game in which their appear- 
ance would not spell doom. Chicago made it clear, 
if any further clarification was needed, that the old 
game spells exactly this to the best of our youth, 
who seek, in any case, prizes very different from 
those awarded to its winners. They must reject it, 
as they have been doing, and create new ones with 
different rules under which they count, instead of 
being used as counters. But they must also survive, 
if they can; and the popularity of Mayor Daley's 
crude but impressive pioneering attempt at a final 
solution to the youth problem strongly suggests 
that they would be wiser not to keep trying to 
devise games that any number can play. Perhaps 
the emphasis on participatory democracy implies 
that even a group as open and unstructured as Stu- 
dents for a Démocratic Society are learning what 
Benjamin Disraeli could have told them. Society 
should be open to.all, regardless of ethnicity; but 
democracy functions.best among a small circle of 


friends. 
































The 1950s were years of triumph and decline for 
Hemingway. His next-to-last book, ACROSS THE RIVER 
(ND INTO THE TREES, was a critical failure. Hardly 
iad the literary obituaries dried when THE OLD MAN 
(ND THE SEA reignited his fame and moved the Nobel 
Prize judges to award him “that Swedish thing.” 
Afler a plane crash in Africa, a good parl of the world 
hought him dead, only to learn a few hours later that 
ie was busted in several places but very much alive. 
But the body was failing and the corners in the back of 
Hemingway’ s mind were darkening in the period 
sovered in this final of two ATLANTIC excerpts from 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY: A LIFE STORY by Carlos Baker, 
to be published in April by Scribner's. 


de spring of 1948 went smoothly and well. Malcolm Cowley, whom Ernest 
called the best critic then working in the United States, came down to Cuba ES 

in February with his wife and son for a two-week session of interviews in prepara- | 

tion for a long article on Hemingway's career to be published in Life magazine. 
Ernest had also begun to correspond with Lillian Ross, the profile-writer 

for the New Yorker, his recent visitor in Ketchum, Idaho. He was already . 
addressing: her as “daughter.” Cowley and Miss Ross were to become the 

first chroniclers of his life to operate with his personal blessing. He said that . 
talking about himself made him almost physically sick. After Cowley left Cuba, . 
— — Ernest wrote him that their Postaphicu sessions had. destroyed his ability to: 
. write for a whole week. | 

es The interviews with Cowley had helped, however to lay the groundwork for 
pm the perpetuation of the Hemingway legend. Ernest virtually guaranteed this. 
~ result by urging Cowley to consult General Charles Trueman (“Buck”) Lan- 


MA ham : about the events of the war. Hemingway knew very well that the gen- 
Copyright © 1969 Carlos Baker. i 











al’s loyalty and friendship m make him speak 
of Hemingway in the most glowing terms, with 
'onsiderable. emphasis on his bravery under fire. 
. Ali through the spring he continued his correspon- 
lence with Cowley and Miss Ross, throwing out 
1elpful hints about his personal history and beliefs. 
He told Cowley of his Bronze Star medal, his mem- 
ership on the governing board of the International 
ame Fishing Association, of his having once shot 
hirty-six straight doubles against Ronnie Tree and 
Bill Astor of England while returning from Spain 
iboard the Normandie, of boxing with Tom Heeney 
at Bimini in 1935, and of besting the big Negro chal- 
enger Willard Saunders. He described his subma- 
ine hunting in the Caribbean and boasted that he 
had bedded every woman he had ever wanted and 
ome that he hadn't. He said that his hatred of his 
mother was non-Freudian, that she was an all-time, 
all-American bitch, and that the first big psychic 
"wound of his life had come when he discovered that 
his father was a coward. He even offered a detailed 
iccount of Dr. Hemingway’s suicide. 
_ The letters to Miss Ross were filled with goodwill 
and humorous anecdotes. He indicated his disgust 
with Sidney Franklin’s “lies”? about their former as- 
ociation, and suggested suitable subjects for her 
future profiles in the New Yorker, among them Jimmy 
Cannon, the sportswriter, Trujillo, the Dominican 
_ dictator, and Arturo Suárez, the Cuban newspaper 
_ columnist. He said disarmingly that he had early 
taught himself to walk dangerously so that people 
would leave him alone. He provided Lillian with a 
list of his personal heroes, including Peter Wykeham 
Barnes of the RAF; Michel Ney, Napoleon’ s rear- 
guard commander on the retreat from Moscow; his 
fourth wife, Mary Welsh, for her refusal to die on the 
operating table in Casper long after pit bulls would 
ave quit; and his son Patrick, who had now com- 


























s about to leave on a vacation trip to Europe. 

ie names of Gustave Flaubert and James T hurber 
unded out his list. | 
The editors of Cosmopolitan now sent one of their 


lis name was Aaron Edward Hotchner, an Air 
orce veteran in his middle twenties. He had been 
admirer of Hemingway's work since his high 
ol days in St. Louis, Missouri, and was awed by 





ubt about his assignment, which was to ask him to 
ite a piece on “The Future of Literature.” Ernest 
t him at the Floridita, treated him to a bewilder- 

series of frozen. daiquiris, talked with him about 
: rything but the future of literature, and took 
m out fishing next day aboard the Pilar, Heming- 
y's boat. When they shook hands in parting on 


S 


and 120 barracuda. 


leted a successful year at Stanford University and — getting the pinched-up Mother Superior look of 


 Rasmusson's portrait of Catherine Barkley on 


taff members to Havana on a special assignment. Ernest wrote a book about the Bahamas, he would 


like it to contain pictures — not illustrations — 


. the books he wrote. But no mere illustrator could 
avoid disappointing the author of a novel; almost b 


prospect of meeting the master, though full of _ 
| definition he wasan outsider: the H oneone else who 


sidewalk in front of the Hotel N. acional, Ernest. 


. completed the preface to A Farewell to Arms, he 
alf-promised to write the article that Hotchner 


said that he always thought of himself as just “go 


had come to get, and the young man flew hor 
filled with nascent hero-worship. 
In June Ernest pridefully declined an invitation te 
become a member of the American Academy of Art: 
and Letters, and sent Charles Scribner a series of 
letters full of down-to-earth family gossip, includi 
the statement that he always had to ease off. on ma 
ing love when he was working hard because the 1 
things were run by the same motor. Later in tl 
month, as a parting gesture for Patrick, he arranged: 
ten-day cruise to Cay Sal, the Anguillas, and the 
Bahama Banks, with Mary, Mayito N Le vocal, ad. 
Elicio Arguelles. His sons Gigi and. Patrick ca 
over from Key West, and the whole compat 
each night aboard Menocal's newly refurbishe 
yacht, the Delicias, using the Pilar for fishing b: 
day. A heavy East wind made the currents too- 
strong for bottom fishing in twenty fathoms, but 
their success with trolling was phenomenal. Dur- . 
ing three five-hour stretches, by Ernest's account, m 
they averaged one fish every three minutes, i i 
cluding marlin, wahoo, albacore, amberjack, three 
kinds of grouper, yellowtail, kingfish, mackerel, 
They also captured threes: ; 
large turtles. The ice bins of the Delicias and the | 
Pilar were filled with almost a full ton of game fish. 
Part of Ernest’s introduction for the new illus- 
trated edition of A Farewell to Arms was done during 
this voyage. Four days after his return, on June 29, : 
it stood complete, a loose remembrance of things 
past, stressing his difficulties and joys in writing the :- 
novel. He was less than happy with Rasmusson's — 
illustrations, especially those of Catherine Barkley. | 
In fact, sáid he, consulting the mirrors of his mem- 
ory, she had resembled the youthful Marlene Die- . 
trich. All such girls, with naturally lovely faces, a 
looked best when they cried or were about to cry, — 
swelling slightly around the eyes and lips instead of 











































bed. He did not believe in illustration. There wW 
an inevitable gap between the author's and the art: : 
ist’s conception of things and places and people. If. 


Winslow Homer; if he were Guy de Maupassant 
pictures by Toulouse- Lautrec or Renoir would sui 


was not t there.” 


A. THER long cruise in July was stacci planr 
to include his forty-ninth birthday. Having recen 








thirty" — exactly the age he had attained when 
at novel was finished. His fellow voyagers this 
me were Mary, Gigi, Sinsky (shortened from Sin- 
he £ Sailor, the name Hemingway gave his mer- 





_ just P happy all day 
long." 


-eyed Basque friend Juan Dunabeitia), Gregorio 
uentes, his veteran mate and cook aboard the Pilar, 

and Manolito, the young son of the owner of a seal 
café at Cojimar. Ernest was much taken with Mano- 
lito, who loved the ocean, never got seasick, helped 
; Gregorio, and worshiped Gigi. The whole cruise 
¿went well, and the birthday itself was a special de- 
ght to Ernest. Mary had gone to a good deal of 
ouble, buying and wrapping "wonderful pres- 
nts" many of them bearing presentation cards 
from the cats and dogs of the Finca. There was also 
- a half pound of fresh caviar and a cake with icing 
ind candles. The Hemingways’ wine merchant in 
lavana had presented a case of champagne. Ernest 
and Sinsky broke it out at six o'clock in the morning 
.and drank it steadily until after nightfall. Ernest 
firmed his j joy and pride at having attained the age 
f forty-nine and said that he was looking forward to 
| his fiftieth, when all the world would damn well 
_ have to respect him. But his forty-ninth was also 
emorable. He told Lillian Ross that he had been 
‘just stink happy all day long." 

- His mood of euphoria lasted through most of the 
summer. He helped his friend Roberto Herrera 
make up a birthday purse for “Leopoldina,” the 
aging Havana prostitute, and said that he was think- 
ing seriously of giving his Thompson submachine 
gun to a museum as a memento of his wartime ad- 
ventures: it would be as valuable as one of Haw- 
thorne's shoes or a comma left over from the works 
of Henry James. He also began planning a trip to 
Surope, his first since the war. He convinced him- 
If that Sun Valley was becoming “cluttered up" 
with too many. people, and that a change of pace 
and place would benefit both Mary and himself. He 
wanted to board a slow boat from Havana early in 
ptember, going through the Northwest Provi- 
ce Channel in the Bahamas, through the Sargasso 
, and then straight across, with stops at Funchal, 

bon, and Gibraltar, and debarkation at Cannes. 

ship would be small enough so that he hoped to 
[the way across. Gregorio was already pre- 
g a Hardy rod for the purpose. 

he midst of these plans came the disturbing 
hat his lawyer, Maurice Speiser, was gravely 
| | young assistant named Alfred Rice was acting 
his stead, Ernest reminisced fondly about his first 
eeting with Speiser in Hendaye twenty years ear- 











lier. The words were scarcely out of his typewrit 
when a cable from Rice notified him that Ma 
had died on August 7. Although he had often b 
highly critical of Speiser's conduct of his business 
fairs, Ernest mourned his death as yet another in 
long series of deprivations which he had endure 
the years since 1944. Many “perfectly OK peo 
who had thought that “Papa was dumb" were no 
dead. He took satisfaction in having proved that I 
could outlast them. Yet from time to time in tl 
darker moods of his fiftieth year, he could hear. 
cold wind sighing around the gateposts of Eden. 



















































































du romantic days of his youth in Italy were mx 
in Ernest's mind when he docked at Genoa, the po: 
from which he had sailed homeward thirty yea 
before. Except for the post-war tours with Hadle 
in the early 1920s and the quick trip with G 
Hickok in 1927, he had not set foot inside the cour 
try since 1918. As soon as his Buick was unload 
he hired a chauffeur and drove off with Mary fo 
Stresa while past and present, the imagination 
the reality, contended within him for mastery. _ 
“Christ, Buck, this is wonderful country," he tol 
Lanham. Mary, the newcomer, was enchanted 
the profusion of fall flowers and the violet-color 
mists in the valleys; Ernest reveled in a homeco 
ers euphoria. The North Italians treated th 
both “like royalty." Alberto Mondadori, one of hi 
two Italian publishers, assured him that his boo 
had outsold those of any other author in Italy si 
the war. Everyone was reading him, from comi 
sailors to the sporting families of the Italian nobili 
His pleasure mounted as they drove from Stre 
through Como, Bergamo, and up the winding ro. 
to Cortina d'Ampezzo. Although the village its 
had grown, the contours of the pink and red pe 
had not changed since Ernest and Hadley and 
nata Borgatt had wintered there in 1923. N 
wonderful of all, said Ernest, forgetting his inter 
diate trips, was the chance to rediscover the Ni 
Italian countryside, which he had seen before 
from crowded military camions or through the 
goggles he had worn while driving. the Fiat ar 
lance. Count Federico Kechler and his wife, M 
Luisa, were on holiday in the village. He cam 
the hotel to ask Ernest to join him in trout fi 
It was a far cry from the old days with the do 
heel guide “Peduzzi.” Kechler was a memberi 
Friulian nobility, who had served in the Navy 
ing the war-—a thin man with a high forel 
prominent eyes, and cadaverous cheeks. Er 
Italian was rusty, but it came back gradually ir 
versation with the Kechlers. Federico's Engli 
so impeccable that he might have been mista 
a retired officer of the Royal Navy. 











d Fon Cortina late in October they drove dowh 
-through Belluno and Treviso to the magical city of 
Venice. If you cared anything about history, said 
.Ernest, Venice was absolutely god- damned won- 
derful. The fact that he and Mary were ‘ ‘very pop- 
ular characters" among the Venetians did nothing 
to diminish his pleasure. He was presented with a 

croll which made him Cavaliere di Gran Croce al 

Merito in the Knights of Malta, and rejoiced with 

„ady Mary in the solid comforts of the Gritti Palace 

dotel and Harry’s Bar. The whole city, he now be- 
lieved, belonged to him personally. He even man- 

iged to persuade himself that he had twice helped 
to defend it in his youth. Out of his dreams arose a 
romantic image of himself standing chest-deep in 
the salt marshes of the lagoon at Capo Sile, fighting 
side by side with other defenders of the city. It was, 
of course, a complete invention, but in his own mind 
it had the force of fact. 
^U The old war was so much in his mind that he 
. made a special trip to the site of his wounding thirty 
| years before. From the much rebuilt, redestroyed, 
. and dingy town of Fossalta, he drove out along the 
sunken road that gave the place its name. "The 
miles of old earthworks along the riverbank had long 
since been filled in and grassed over in a complex of 
protective dikes. Reeds rustled in the wind along 
__ the edges of the river. In the valley behind one of 
|. the dikes stood a long low yellow house that had 
. been there in 1918, perhaps the same that Ernest 
_ had recalled and used in “A Way You'll Never Be." 
_ He came upon what he took to be the very crater 
_ (“like a designed depression in a golf-course”), 
which was all that remained of the dugout where the 
trench-mortar projectile had exploded. He would 
have liked to accomplish a ceremonious defecation. 
| ‘inding this impossible, he dug a small hole with a 
stick and inserted a 1000-lire note. This homemade 
symbolism was meant to indicate that he had con- 
buted both blood and money to the Italian soil. 
at evening he returned to Venice, as Mary said, 
izer and jubilant.” 
Ernest spent most of November, partly with Mary 
partly alone, at the Locando Cipriani, a pleas- 
nn on the island of Torcello, an hour’s boat ride 
h of Venice in the lagoon. There he settled into 
ose schedule of work in the mornings and duck 
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ing logs of beech and birch in their Open fire- 
e as well as by the eleventh-century church 
by. From the church tower on clear days it was 
le to see the marshland around Capo Sile, and 
the aid of binoculars, the town of Fossalta be- 
What could exceed the romance of such a sit- 
1, where a man could almost literally look back 
biriy years? On the p plea that he hated sight- 
ig, at least of that sort, he declined to accom- 
y Mary on a motor trip to Florence and Fiesole, 





ting in the afternoons. He was charmed by the 


fact that she was superstitious, and (not least) her 


and stayed behind to write “The Great Blue River,” 
a piece about the Gulf Stream, for Holiday maga= 
zine. Mary returned late in the month, full of her. | 
adventures, which had included frequent visits to 
the Florentine galleries in the company of her Brit- E 
ish friends Lucy and Alan Moorehead, and even a 
meeting with Bernard Berenson, the art historian Pu 
in the garden of his villa, I Tatti, near Fiesole — 
neat little white- bearded wisp of a man, ager 
eighty-three, with a towering intellect. : 
They were going to winter in Cortina, having en- : 
gaged a chalet called the Villa Aprile in the southern ... 
outskirts of the village. Early in December Ernes 
went partridge shooting with Count Carlo Kechler 
the brother of Federico, and appeared next day ata 
shooting preserve south of Latisana on the lower — 
Tagliamento, the property of the Barone Nanyuki z 
Franchetti. The only woman present that rainy 
Saturday afternoon was Adriana Ivancich, a friend 
of Nanyuki’s. She had never shot before, and by the. 
close of the day she was tired, wet through, and - 
thoroughly disgusted at having been whacked in the 
forehead by the empty shell cases ejected from her 
gun. When the huntsmen gathered to warm up with... 
whiskey and discuss the day's events, she was in the 
kitchen before an open fire, drying her hair and 
longing for a comb to straighten it with. Ernest - 
spoke kindly to her: he was sorry, he said, that she... 
was the only girl there. She was struck at once by | 
his evident sympathy and by the alacrity with — 
which, on learning that she wanted a comb, he 
broke his own in two and handed her half of it. x 
Adriana was a jeune fille bien élevée, only a month 
short of nineteen. The family Ivancich had an- 
ciently come from Lussinpiccolo on the island of 
Lussino off the Dalmatian coast. Shortly before _ 
1800, they had established themselves in Venice. ^ 
Their palazzo stood in the Calle de Rimedio, a nar- ~ 
row little thoroughfare just east of the Piazza San 
Marco. Adriana had been educated at a Catholic 
girls’ day school in Venice and was still leading a - 
sheltered life under the watchful eyes of her wid- = 
owed mother, Dora. She was of medium height, | 
with a slender girlish build and a narrow pale face 
that went shadowy under the cheekbones. Her eye 
were hazel, her ancestral nose was slightly hooked, 
and she. had capable hands, with which she was al- 
ways drawing small cartoons and sketches. Ernest 
liked her soft voice, her rather ardent feminine man 
ner, the evidences of her devout Catholicism, th 






























dark beauty. Standing at ease before the fire, h 
chatted amicably for some time while she combes | 
out and arranged her black hair. When he asked 
her to lunch to meet Mary, she carried along. he 
scrapbook, full of girlish cartoons and even su 
keepsakes as the wrapper from the first bar of cho 
late that she had been allowed to eat. He added 








tograph to her collection. He was already calling 
er “daughter.” 

‘With the back of the car full of the birds he had 
ot, Ernest drove up to Cortina. He and Mary 
pent a quiet Christmas, with a fir tree cut from the 
jountain forest and a pitcher of Bloody Marys at 
oon. His chief Christmas present was the sale of 
My Old Man” to Twentieth-Century Fox for 
$45,000. As the year closed, he ee his novel 
about the land, sea, and air, telling Charles Scribner 
at he was now at work on the part about the sea. 

t was the hardest of the three parts, since it covered 
the years 1936—1944, whereas he had been with the 
RAF only two months and with the infantry another 
seven. He assured Scribner that he was working 
S slowly for two reasons. One was the constant bad 
- ringing in his ears, which had required him to take a 
nauseous medicine every four hours for the past fif- 
een months. The other was that this time he was 
determined to write better than he had ever written 
before. 






































































XV. ALCOLM ‘Cowirv’s “A Portrait of Mister Papa" 
e had just appeared in Life magazine. It was the first 
-o biographical study that Ernest had authorized; it 
. made much of his adventures in the war, and he 
read. it avidly. Although it was “not awfully ac- 
. curate," as he told Lanham, it was continuously in- 
: teresting. He praised Cowley’s scrupulous honesty 
in having withheld data which he had been forbid- 
den to use, and soon wrote to assure the author that 
^. he had found the article “OK.” But he retreated 
-~ hastily when Cowley raised the question of going 
— on to a full-length biography. As he later explained 
~~ to Lillian Ross, it seemed *'sort of chicken" to permit 
<i himself to be thus embalmed while still alive. If he 
were ever to be mounted," the people for the job 
were Jonas Brothers of Yonkers, the finest taxi- 
dermists in the land. 
Mary, who had lately taken to calling herself “the 
short happy wife of Mr. McPappa," took issue with 
Jowley’s implication that Ernest had not been a 
star athlete in his days at Oak Park High School. 
. With some heat, she wrote to Cowley that he clearly 
did not know enough about Ernest to become his 
iographer. Her husband was in fact a remarkable 
te. But Ernest followed up her letter with one 
: own in which he admitted his limitations as a 
ball player. On the other hand, he said with 
oride that he had been good with rifle, shot- 
d fis ji 


Ing rod since age twelve, and that he 








































DM no. 
th the Hemingways were shortly in trouble — 
ary with a broken anklebone from a skiing acci- 
ent in soft. snow, and Ernest with a severe chest 


cold that kept him in bed for two vice in 1 Febr 
But the worst physical problem came in N 
some weeks after Mary had emerged from h p 
ter cast. An infection from a small scratch i in 
corner of his left eye began to spread rapidly ac 
his face. The doctors in Cortina diagnosed « 
sipelas, a contagious disease of the subcutane 
tissue. Ernest believed that the trouble had be: 
with a dust particle | which had lodged in bis. 
while riding in the open Buick over. unpaved 
ondary roads.. A more romantic story was la 
en out that the i injury had originated from a fr 
ment of wadding from a shotgun shell during. on 
his duck-shooting expeditions. When the doctors 
pressed fear that the infection might spread tot 
brain, Ernest entered a hospital in Padua. Mass 
doses of penicillin reduced the fever and arrested. 
disease. By this time, his whole face was covere 
with what he called. “crut, " his eyes. were swolle 
shut, and his discolored beard thrust up. through tl 
dark ointment like stubble in a muddy field. 
Sinclair Lewis had now reached Venice and tak ` 
a suite at the Gritti. As Ernest later reported 
Lewis took the occasion of his absence to “‘nai 
Mary with a three-hour diatribe on the theme of 
love Ernest, but " His chief objections we 
that Ernest was a snob, that his productivity as 
writer was niggardly, and that he had never r 
sponded in kind for Lewis’ generous praise of F 
Whom the Bell Tolls. Lewis concluded by expressit 
his sympathy for Mary in her role as wife to a geniu 
and left her to pay for all the drinks. When Erne 
returned from Padua with the ravages of erysipel 
still evident on his face, he indulged the snobbe 
of which Lewis had accused him by telling the he 
waiter at the Gritti that Lewis was nothing bu 
Baedeker-bearing bastard with a complexion t 
resembled the mountains of the moon. - | 
Adriana Ivancich's older brother, Gianfra 
had just returned from an extended trip to 
York, and Ernest had them both to h al 
Gritti. Gianfranco was twenty-eig 
brown-haired, brown-eyed man whose war re 
at once endeared him to Ernest. He bad: sen 
an officer in an Italian ar "mored regiment at th 
tle of El Alamein in 1942 under the comm 
General Erwin Rommel. He was soot : 
wounded and then evacuated on the last Red 
ship to leave North Africa before it fell to the. 
Following months of recuperation in various 
hospitals, he joined the American OSS, ser 
chief of partisan activity in the Veneto. In th 
fusion of enmities at the end of the war, he wa 
tured by criminal elements and driven for 
miles with a cocked pistol held coldly at the t 
his skull. Meantime the family’s country est 
San Michele al Tagliamento had been. 
tently destroyed by American. medium. bo 
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' ever wished t to | be.” 







of June, 1945, Gianfranco had found the body of his 








in alley in San Michele. The family had ever since 
been struggling to recover from the tragic events of 
1944-1945, Ernest’s romantic view of Adriana, as 
well as his admiration for the manly and stoical 
Gianfranco, was enhanced by all he heard of their 
recent history. | 



































sections of his long novel in order to attempt a short- 
er one. At first it was only a story about shooting 
ducks before dawn in the chilly waters of the lagoon. 
But it quickly expanded in his imagination to a far 
more ambitious effort in which he drew on various 
other aspects of his recent months in Northern Italy. 
He was at least enough of a snob to want to make 
fictional use of his new friendships with the families 
< of Franchetti, Di Robillant, Kechler, and Ivancich. 
-He had a perfect setting in the hospitable interiors 
-. of Harry’s Bar and the Gritti Palace Hotel, as well 
cas the seascapes and cityscapes of Venice in winter. 
He wanted a structure which would dramatize the 
confrontation between two spots of time thirty years 
part. In the first, like himself, his hero would be a 
boy of nineteen severely wounded on the Basso Piave 
within distant eyeshot of Venice. Over against this 
would be laid the attitudes and experiences of the 
same man revisiting the region in his forty-ninth year 
nd looking back on his youth with characteristic 
ystalgia. Such a structure would enable him to in- 
iude some of his recollections of the war as he had 
nown it in France, Belgium, and Germany. - 
The book was still little more than a duck shoot- 
"s story when the Italian visit ended and the Hem- 
ways boarded the Jagiello at Genoa on April 30 
r the circuitous voyage back to Havana. He was 
ill uncertain of the novel's direction or its final 
jiensions. When the ship docked at Cristobal in 
e Canal Zone on May 22, he declined to discuss 
s work beyond saying to a reporter. that it was still 
| progress. Further progress was delayed by the 
al mountain of unanswered mail. To deal with 
he hired a part-time secretary named Juanita 
sen from the American Embassy in Havana. 
a had been forewarned that his language might 
occasion become a little rough. She was both 
easantly surprised and slightly disappointed when 
ler new employer turned out to be the * ‘most polite 





whose target was a nearby bridge. On the twelfth B 


eminent father, Gr. Uff. Dott. Carlo Ivancich, mur- 


dered by hands unknown, lying amidst the rubble of. or wor At this he toppet 


but 1 find that it is absolutely necessary." 


‘miraculous. 


Ernest now left off his desultory work on the sea terrific: Change in his dictation, He was more at 


don't think he withheld anything." 


T. book was now going along so well that Ernes 


of dark rage. 
been trying to get an interview with his aging moth- 
er in River Forest, Illinois. Grace was now sevent e 
seven and was being cared for by Ruth Arno 


his mother's guts precisely as she hated his. Sometim 
in the Depression, when Ernest had ordered he 


had found a new generic phrase for such situa ic 


B m pe case iud a German soldier he said he had kil 
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— had ever met. For seve 

. weeks he dictated with 
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fixed Nita with a fatherly eye. “Yo t ae 
me, daughter,” said he, “for using this languag 
















“Go right: ahead, " the girl said. “Please feel f 
to say. whatever you like." The effect was almost 
“From then on,” she said, “I noticed a 
















ease, he said whatever came into his. mind, and : 


allowed himself a bout of br agging to Charlie Scrib- _ 
ner. *Jeezoo Chrise," he wrote, “you have to have - 
confidence to be a champion and that is the onl 
thing I ever wished to be.” His novel was very likel 






going to be a better book than any other son ofa 


bitch alive or dead could write. Each day he stood _ 
before his typewriter, listening to the morning crow- - 
ing of his fighting roosters in the yard and rejoicing | 
in the fact that he had been born to write. He had. 
now reached the stage of looking for titles. One of - 
his favorites was The Things That I Know. Another | 
was A New-Slain Knight, from the medieval ballad of 
"The Twa Corbies.” He had secretly treasured it 
since 1926. Now, perhaps, was the time to use it. 

From the boastful mood it was only a step ti 
A woman at McCall's magazine | 



















Lately, he had been “playing the role" of a devotec 
son. But the truth, Ernest said, was that he hate 


to sell the worthless Florida real estate, she hai 
warned him never to threaten her: his father had 
tried it once when they were first married, and h 
had lived to regret it. Now Ernest took a frm 
If she ever granted an interview to that bitch fr 
McCall’ s, he would cut her off without a penn 


“How do you like it now, gentlemen?" It app! 
not only to his decision about his mother, bu 


i 
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sometime during the “‘rat-race”’ of the summer and 


fall of 1944. In his capacity as self-appointed intelli- 
gence officer he was interrogating several of the 
enemy. One was so arrogant that Ernest threatened 
to kill him unless he revealed the proposed German 
escape route. “You will not kill me,” said the sol- 
dier, “because you are afraid and because you are a 
race of moral degenerates, and besides it is against 
the Geneva Convention." Ernest fixed him with a 
cold eye. “What a mistake you made, brother," he 
said, and shot him three times in the belly and once 
more in the bead, so that his brains came out through 
his nose as he fell over. This at any rate was his 
boast to his gentlemanly publisher, Charles Scrib- 
ner. Like so many of his war stories, it was either 
invented or picked by hearsay from someone else. 
Yet the mere telling of it was a way of getting rid of 
the gall that rose in his throat whenever he thought 
of the woman at McCall’s and his poor old mother 
in River Forest, Illinois. | 

But he was a man of many moods. In one of them 
he sent a tactful letter to the octogenarian Bernard 
Berenson, thanking him for having been so kind to 
Mary during her visit to Fiesole in November, and 
assuring the old man that he was “one of the [few] 
liveing people that I respect most." , He hoped it 
was not heretical to say that he did not care for 
Firenze, being *an old Veneto boy" himself. A 
man had only one virginity to lose, and there his 
heart would ever be. Such a statement might sound 
“slightly wet," but it admirably expressed how he 
felt about all parts of the Veneto, including even 
Pordenone. He was already talking of another trip 
to Italy, leaving in November on the ile de France, 
calling in at the Ritz in Paris, and then descending 
to the Veneto, where he could revise the book on 
weekdays and shoot ducks on Sundays. Once fin- 
ished, the novel would be serialized in Cosmopolitan 
magazine, largely because of Ernest's liking for 
young Aaron Hotchner, whom he now called ‘‘one 
of the nicest kids I have ever met." Hotch was com- 
ing to Cuba with his wife for a vacation early in 
September. He touched Ernest's heart by insisting 
on staying at Varadero to avoid interrupting the 
master at his work. When he arrived on the fifth, 
Ernest lost no time in getting him aboard the Pilar 
and handing him the early chapters of the novel. 
As he had done with Buck Lanham in 1945, he 
leaned over Hotchner's shoulder while the reading 
went on, breathing into his ear, offering marginal 
comments, and laughing heartily at some of the 
passages which he thought were witty. Hotchner 
found it hard to concentrate, and covered his em- 
barrassment by asking to take the pages away to 
be read at greater leisure. The upshot of the visit 
was happy enough, since Hotchner virtually be- 
came Ernests agent in the negotiations for seriali- 
zation with the senior editors of Cosmopolitan. 
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A week after Hotchner’s departure, Ernest set- 
tled at last on a title: Across the River and Into the 
Trees, a slightly abbreviated version of the dying 
words, of General Stonewall Jackson. He borrowed ` 
$10,000 from Charles Scribner and sent Mary off . 
to see her aging parents in Chicago as well as to buy 
a mink coat — “to make up to her," he explained, 
“for how shitty I have been when jamming in the 
stretch.” The racetrack metaphor was fairly just: : 
he computed his wordage at 13,441 between Sep- 
tember 5 and 29, in spite of time off for two fishing 
trips. While Mary was away, he did his best to keep 
his bad-boy reputation. A new whore whom he 
nicknamed Xenophobia had recently appeared in: 
Havana, and he sent his retainer, Roberto Herrera, 
to bring her out to the Finca for dinner. Some days 
later he paid a nonprofessional call on Leopoldina, 
who was just his age. They exchanged the: local 
gossip and told each other what Ernest described as 
*sad stories of the death of kings." Afterward he. 
set Roberto to counting the words of the manu- 
script. There were roughly 45,000, and Ernest be- 


lieved that another 15,000 would finish the job. 


“Am trying to knock Mr. Shakespeare on his ass," 
he told Scribner. “Very difficult." 

When Mary got back early in October, Ernest 
was already talking of completing the novel by No- 
vember 1. All the time he had ever spent in 
Italy, he wrote Buck Lanham, was now “paying off 
doubled and redoubled.” He said that his hero 
Cantwell was a composite portrait of three men: 
Charlie Sweeny, the former soldier of fortune; Lan- 


ham, the hard-driving West Pointer; and most of 


all himself as he might have been if he had turned to 
soldiering instead of writing. What he wanted to . 
get was a picture of a highly intelligent fighting man 
deeply embittered by experience. The background, 
as always, was love and death. In the foreground © 
stood the embattled hero, the eternal type of **one 

against the world." The fighting in the book, said 
he, was “all offstage as in Shakespeare.” It in- 
cluded some remarks on the taking of Paris, and 
some more on his experiences in the Ardennes, the 
Schnee Eifel, and Hurtgen Forest. He said that his 
struggle to finish the novel was worse than Hürtgen 
— à considerable exaggeration. But then, he was 
in an exaggerating mood. He said that he had now 
decided to expend all he knew about the land war 
instead of saving out some of it for his big triple- 
decker novel on the Land, the Sea, and the Air. It 


. was the kind of operation he had performed in “The 


Snows of Kilimanjaro" in the middle thirties: con- 
densing the materials of several novels into the 
flashbacks of a single short story. The mood of 
reckless spending was upon him. 

He was right in asserting that he had borrowed 
much from his recent visit to Italy. He not only 
sent his Colonel past the bombed-out country estate 
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-of the Ivancich family at San Michele al Taglia- 
mento, but also provided him with a romanticized 
duplicate of his own ceremonial visit to the dikes of 
Fossalta. He gave him a distant view from the 
tower of the ancient church on Torcello and lodged 
him at the Gritti Palace in Venice. He introduced 
him to an American novelist whose face was ‘fas 


pockmarked and as blemished as the mountains of 


the moon seen through a cheap telescope.” He 
provided him also with an estranged wife whom the 
Colonel, like Ernest, had “‘cauterized . . . and 
exorcised" in the intervening years. ` Finally, he 
gave him such real-life friends of his own as the 
headwaiter at the Gritti Palace, Cipriani of Harry's 
Bar, and Nanyuki Franchetti. 

In evolving the figure of Renata, the fifty-year- 
old Colonel’s nineteen-year-old inamorata, Ernest 
followed a line not unlike that of the mythical 
sculptor Pygmalion, who fashioned the image of a 
woman so beautiful that he promptly fell in love 
with his creation. As Renata’s prototype, he chose 
the black-haired nineteen-year-old Adriana Ivan- 
cich, for whom he had broken his comp near Lati- 
sana in December, and with whom he had had 
lunch in Venice in April. Adriana was not a coun- 
tess like Renata, nor was she (except in a remote 
and schoolgirlish fashion) in love with Ernest. ‘The 
relationship could best be described as sentimentally 
Platonic. He was at pains not to reveal what he was 
doing to her fictional counterpart, Renata, when he 
sent her the first of many letters early in October. 
He called her “daughter” and saluted her as “My 
Dear Adrianna.” He told her that his son Gigi, who 
had met her on a recent trip to Venice, had called 
her the loveliest girl he had ever seen. He said that 
he was coming to Paris in November; if she would 
come too, they could have fun betting on the races 
at Auteuil. 'He would be **quite rich from the book," 
so that they need not worry if they lost money on 
the horses. He hoped that she was well and happy; 
' he knew that she was beautiful, but he would ratner 
have her well. He urged her to write to him in 
Italian, and closed the letter, “With much love; Mr. 
Papa." 

What this romantic paternalism did not reveal 
was that in the figure of Renata .Ernest was at- 
tempting a poetic metaphor of greater complexity 
than he had ever tried before. He wished to sur- 
round her with a Venus-like aura, like a goddess 
risen from the sea to become the presiding spirit of 
the ancient city of Venice. He had borrowed her 
name from the Renata Borgatti whom he and Had- 
ley had befriended at Cortina in 1923, but was fully 
conscious that the name itself meant “reborn.” 
What he wanted her to represent was the spirit of 
youth, reborn in the mind of his fifty-year-old Colo- 
nel. She could stand for the freshness, innocence, 


courage, and idealism that both Ernest and Colonel 


- 
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Cantwell had enjoyed in the days before war had 
aged and embittered them. In the passage of love- 
making under an O.D. blanket in a wind-swept | 
gondola, Ernest was indulging himself in the same 
sort of vicarious eroticism which he had followed in 
A Farewell to Arms. Adriana had never been — 
would not in fact ever be — alone in a gondola or 
in his room at the Gritti Palace Hotel with Ernest. 
But this did not ‘prevent him from BIPanung his 
dreams. 

Apart from the symbolic meanings he was seek- 
ing to convey, the relationship between Renata 
and the Colonel was curiously comparable with 
that of the. lovers in The Garden of Eden, Ernest’s 
long and emptily hedonistic novel of young lovers 
in the old days at Grau-du-Roi and the Costa 
Brava: page after page of their talk was filled with 
inconsequential commentary on the color and con- | 
dition of their hair, the food and drink they were 
always consuming, and the current state of their 
suntanned skins. Something of this carried over 
into the food-drink-and-lovemaking passages in 
Across the River. The atmosphere was darkened, 
however, by a strange psychological malaise, as if 
Ernest were using the pages of his novel as the 
equivalent of a psychiatrist’s couch. Even the bold 
talk in his letters about knocking Mr. Shakespeare 
across the ring and into the front seats might have 
been construed as more of the same: an exercise 
in self-assurance to restore his flagging courage. 

The gall inside him came out in various ways, 
most notably in the mocking remarks which he 
dictated to Nita Jensen for the Roosevelt Birthday 
Memorial Concert to be held at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York on January 30, 1950. 
Averell Harriman had written to ask his assistance. 
Ernest benignly promised to help if his work on 
the novel allowed him todo so. But it was a promise 
he meant to ignore. The ‘dedication, which 
happily was never sent, spoke with the utmost 
scorn of the rich and spoiled paralytic who had 
changed the world and then died of overwork. 

By November it was clear that Ernest would not 
finish ‘his novel before leaving for New York and 
Paris. Nita Jensen typed out some of the opening 
chapters for Hotchner to show to Herbert Mayes, 
the new editor in chief at Cosmopolitan. ‘Ernest was 


. already promoting a trip to France for his young 


friend. «Wish we had him on our team," he wrote. 
“Maybe we have." Lillian Ross had lately sug- 
gested doing a profile of Ernest. “I probably 
couldn't talk good enough to make it worthwhile," 
he told her. “But it would be fun to do it if you - 
did it.” On the eve of departure, the usual air of 
mild desperation overhung the Finca. Mary saw 
to the packing of fourteen pieces of luggage. 
Adriana’s brother Gianfranco, who had now come 


.to Havana, worked all hours over Nita's typescript, 


| 

correcting the spelling of Italian place/names and 
the errors of geography. Mary wrote: Bernard 
Berenson that the push to complete his novel had 
turned Ernest into “fa vial of seething chemicals, 
dangerous to meddle with." But the corrosives 
had simmered down by the time Ernest cabled 
Lilian Ross that they would fly up next day, 
arriving late in the afternoon of November 16. 


“New York is murder." 


Lilian Ross was on hand to meet the plane. 
She found Ernest standing at one of the gates, 
hugging a well-scuffed briefcase and waiting for 
Mary, who was assembling the luggage. His 
graying hair. needed cutting, and his face was 
covered with a ragged white beard half an inch 
long. A wad of paper eased the pressure of his steel- 
rimmed glasses on the bridge of his nose. His brown 
tweed jacket was too tight in the shoulders and too 
short in the sleeves. As if he were expecting cold 
weather, his shirt, tie, sweater-vest, and slacks were 
all of wool, and his brown loafers were as scuffed 
as the briefcase. He said that he was in good shape 
physically but royally pooped from jamming with 
his book. People didn't appreciate the ‘‘terrible 
responsibility of writing." All they saw was the 
irresponsibility that came afterward, when the 
writer was relaxing from his work, as he was now. 

New York did not impress him. “This ain't my 
town," he said. “Irs a town you come to for a 
short time. It’s murder.” 

When Lillian Ross arrived at Ernest’s suite late 
Thursday morning, she found him wearing a plaid 
bathrobe and drinking champagne. He said that 
he had been up since dawn working on his book, 
and launched at once into further autobiographical 
reminiscences, heavily larded with boxing terminol- 
ogy. It was fun to be fifty and about to defend his 
title again. He had won it in the twenties and de- 
fended it in the thirties and forties. Now here he 
was coming into the ring once more. “I am a 
strange old man," he murmured, as if to himself. 
But he knew that Miss Ross was listening. The pro- 
gram for Friday morning was a visit to the Metro- 
politan Museum. When Lillian arrived for her third 
interview session, Patrick had come down from 
Harvard, Ernest was wearing his new Abercrombie 
& Fitch topcoat, and they set off in a taxi through 
the rainy streets. The Brueghel room was closed for 
repairs, but Ernest was in his element with El 
Greco's Toledo — which he called “the best picture 
in the Museum" — and particularly with the Cé- 
zanne collection. He stood for some minutes before 
Rocks — Forest of Fontainebleau and told Lillian that 
he had learned to make landscapes from his study 
of Cézanne during the old days in Paris. 
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Crossing on the Ìle de France, he spent his time 
working on the book, though not much, exercising 
in the gymnasium, drinking at the bar, and re- 
newing old friendships with members of the crew. 
He sent Lillian a shipboard letter, thanking her for 
a parting gift of tequila and for having refused to 
"crowd" him during the interview sessions. She 
had his permission to write any goddamn thing she 
wanted to write, though she must be sure to spell 
the names correctly, and avoid libelous statements 
about the people he had mentioned to her. They 
docked at Le Havre in gray November weather, 
drove to Paris, and were given Mary's old wartime 
room at the Ritz. Marlene Dietrich had caused it to 
be filled with red roses. Hotchner flew across and 
stayed at an unpretentious hotel where he had been 
quartered during the war. Ernest began to talk 
excitedly about the fall steeplechase meeting at 
Auteuil: he and Hotch would form a syndicate in 
the Little Bar on the rue Cambon side of the Ritz, 
gathering each day at noon to drink Bloody Marys 
and study the racing forms. 

Amidst these joys, Ernest finished the first draft 
of his book. He immediately began telling his 
friends that he was **beat to the wide" — a phrase 
he had resurrected from Duff Twysden’s vocabu- 
lary of 1925. He was proud of the final scene in 
which Colonel Cantwell climbed into the back seat 
of his “‘god-damned, over-sized luxurious automo- 
bile? and died of a heart attack. Mary, Hotchner, 
Virginia Viertel, and even Madame Le Gros, the 
elderly woman who was typing the manuscript, 
were all in tears, or so Ernest said, and he rode the 
crest of their emotion. His letters of the fortnight 
before Christmas were almost incredibly boastful. 
He had “won again” and asserted that he had fin- 
ished the job in a burst of energy, writing for twenty- 
two to twenty-four hours a day for several days, 
revived only by catnaps in his chair. He had sold 
the serial rights for $85,000, and expected trade- 
book sales to reach or exceed 500,000 copies. He 


professed to be “all mixed up" in his fatigue “with 


womens and horses." He was letting his beard 
grow, and he thought that he resembled Flaubert 
beachcombing. Still, said he, it was a damned good 
beach. 


‘Les homeward voyage was both stormy and dull. 
He gazed with surly distaste at the skyline of 
New York — the damned “‘chickenshit cement can- 
yon town" which he had left so exuberantly four 
months earlier. The social life in the Hemingways’ 
suite at the Sherry Netberland was active as before. 
Patrick appeared from Harvard; Marlene Dietrich 
came to dinner, full of praise for the early chapters 
of Across the River and pretending to be jealous of 
Renata. Ernest had lunch with Colonel Sweeny, 
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coffee with Harold Ross of the New Yorker, and 
breakfast with Buddy North, who also took them 
to the circus. Evan Shipman came in, reminding 


Ernest that it was just twenty-five years ago this: 


coming October that he had first climbed the dark 
staircase to the apartment in the rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, under the erroneous impression that 
he was about to meet Gorham B. Munson. Ernest 
showed him the “First Poem to Mary," composed 
in London in 1944. What impressed him more 
forcibly, however, was something in Ernest's man- 
ner which hinted that he was “more than ordinarily 
unhappy." Lillian Ross spent as much time as pos- 
sible in Ernest’s company. Her profile was partly 
done, and he answered her probing questions with 
his usual mélange of truth and fiction. 

The happiest event.of the pause in New York 
was a totally unexpected reunion with Chink Smith, 
. who had come over on a speechmaking tour for the 
Irish government. He had now succeeded to his 
ancestral heritage in County Cavan, changed his 
name to Dorman-O’Gowan, and retired from the 
British. Army as lieutenant-general, after having 
served as chief of staff to Auchinleck against Rom- 
mel in the African desert. He was a distinguished 
soldierly figure with that cheerful look in the eyes 
' that never failed to arouse Ernest’s admiration. 
The degree to which Ernest had “bleached and 
bloated" in twenty-five years surprised him; but he 
was quick to suggest that he ought to join the Irish 
Army as “the O' Hem, a mythical figure from the 
American underworld.” Having read an install- 
ment of Across the River, he delighted Ernest by call- 
. ing it “devilish good." How did Ernest know:things 
that were known only to retired army officers? 
“You understand.sorrow," he wrote. ‘‘Why didn't 
you tell me?” 

Ernest was certain that he understood sorrow in 
, all its forms. It returned in billows when they 
reached the Finca on April 7 and he found three 
letters from Adriana. He replied that he had missed 
her every minute since Le Havre. Gianfranco, who 
met them at the pier, had just lost his job with a 
shipping company, and Ernest promised Adriana 


- to look after his welfare. He also busied himself by 


sending Lillian Ross a series of autobiographical 
reminiscences which he felt might tone up her 
forthcoming profile, and did his best to bother 
Mary with various bits of irresponsible behavior. 
On May 5, for example, he kept her and her elderly 
‘lady cousin waiting for lunch at the Club Náutico 
for the best part of an hour. When he appeared at 
last he brought the whore he had nicknamed Xeno- 
phobia. Mary's cousin thought that it was all 
“quite funny and jolly, as it was meant to be," but 
Mary was *god-damned mad." Ernest excused the 
lapse by explaining to his friends that he was dead- 
. tired from working on the galleys of his novel, while 
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Xenophobia was not only crisp, fresh, and young, - 
but also hungry for the lunch he had promised her. 
In his Dr. Jekyll moods, he continued to behave 
like a sober citizen, accepting with grace the hon- 
orary presidency of the local PTA. As Mr. Hyde, 


however, he told Lillian Ross that while he would 


not bring Xenophobia to the Yacht Club again, he 
hoped that he would do something worse. 

The talk of the town around New York was Lil- 
lian Ross's profile of Ernest, published on May 15 
and widely if not universally regarded as ‘‘devas- 
tating." This attitude astonished Miss Ross, who 
prided herself on her objectivity. She had tried to 
present only what she had seen and heard in Er- 
nest’s presence on November 16-18, 1949, leaving 
implicit her ''feeling of affection and admiration” 
for the man and his work. Ernest did not wholly 
share her view. On reading the profile: in galley 
proof two weeks earlier, he had predicted to Charles 
Scribner that it would make him “plenty good 
new enemies." Despite Miss Ross's good inten- 
tions, she had managed to present both Scribner 
and Hemingway as “horses” asses.” Still, they were 
“well intentioned H.A "s," and people would doubt- 
less remember nothing but the fact that their names 
had been in the paper. As he had done after the 
publication of Cowley's “Portrait” in Life, he wrote 
the author kindly that it was a “good straight OK 
piece." It was losing him no more than one friend 
a day. She must not worry about such losses. Peo- 
ple always got things mixed up. He did not suppose 
for a moment that she had been trying to “put him 
out of business." 

He was still sinking almost daily into sentimental 
dreams of Venice. He said that it was no sin to love 
both Mary and Adriana, but merely a form of hard 
luck. The literary benefits were obvious. True 


creativity, he felt, came to full flowering only from 


being in love. Apart from his nostalgia he con- 
tinued to behave according to his inclinations. Om 
June 10 he went to Havana, checked with a couple 
of old whores,” got home for lunch two hours late, 
and was “bawled out" by his wife. Next day he 
wrote Scribner that Across the River was to be dedi- 
cated “To Mary With Love." . 

At sea again on July 1, he had another of his odd 
accidents. He and Mary, with Roberto and Greg- 
Orio, were starting a three-day fishing trip to cele- - 
brate completion of the page proofs. A heavy sea | 
was running. They were coming into Rincón to | 
anchor. Ernest was climbing to the flying bridge | 
when Gregorio turned the Pilar broadside to an on- © 
coming wave. The boat lurched just enough to 


throw Ernest off balance. He slipped on the wet 


deck and fell heavily, banging his head against one 
of the large clamps that held the gaffs in place. He 
managed to hold on to the rail and to pass his un- 
broken glasses down to Gregorio. But when he 
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touched his hand to the top of his head, it came 
away bright, with arterial blood. Roberto was fol- 
lowing in the Tin Kid. He hurried: aboard and 


stanched the bleeding, although it was some time - 


before they could get Ernest home. It was a deep 
scalp wound, down to the bone. Dr. Herrera closed 
it with three stitches. Next morning Ernest was up 
and about by six, though his head ached badly and 
there was a lump on his spine the size of a golf ball. 
Two surgeons assured him that only the thickness 
of his skull had saved his life. Perhaps, he said 
wryly, that was a form of literary criticism. 

All through the summer he kept up a barrage of 
 letter-writing to close friends and strangers. In 


moods of loneliness, of which he professed to have - 


many, letters enabled him to be gregarious. Dor- 
man-O'Gowan was back in Ireland,-and Buck Lan- 
ham was still in Europe. He spoke much of war, 
including the new one in Korea, where he said he 
would gladly serve under Lanham. To Adriana he 
sent praise and protestations of his love, as well as 
a running account of the fortunes of Gianfranco. 
He had done two children's fables about Venice for 
Holiday magazine, and she was going to make the 
illustrations. -He had struck up a friendship with 
Harvey Breit of the New York Times, to whom he 
wrote frequently and knowingly about baseball and 
boxing. To Lillian Ross, who had gone to Cali- 
fornia to gather profile material on the making of 
the film of The Red Badge of Courage, he sent any- 
thing that came into his head, an amusing galli- 
maufry of news, complaints, philosophic observa- 
tions, advice, and wit. He suited his tone to the 
temper of his recipients, writing with great polite- 
ness to a young teacher named Fraser Drew, who 
had sent some of his books to be autographed. On 
the other hand he was capable of almost incredible 
savagery, as in his reply to a letter from Miss Kath- 
leen Sproul, who had taught his sister Carol during 
her days as a student at Rollins College in Florida. 
Since Carol had first met her husband while they 
were undergraduates at Rollins and married him 
against Ernest's wishes, he still had a deep-seated 
grudge against the college. When Miss Sproul ad- 
dressed him as “Ernie” and commiserated with him 
over the “‘tragic” reviews of a book of his that she 
had not read, he exploded in wrath. His blast 
called her presumptuous and impertinent, and he 
sent her three dollars to buy the book in question. 
If she found it too sad for her tastes, she was in- 
structed to give it to some young person who might 
appreciate it more. 

As his tone suggested, he was often highly irrita- 
ble, partly from headaches which had reappeared 
after the accident of July 1, partly from feelings of 

frustration over Adriana. He said that he needed 
ino psychiatrist’s couch to understand the causes of 
his depressed moods. They were boredom, pride, 
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and disgust. All of them were curable — if not one 


_way, then another. He even hinted at the possi- 


bility of suicide, not without some incidental his- 
trionics. He told Lillian Ross of a long deep dive 
he made on the twenty-third of August far out in 
the Gulf Stream where the water was a mile and a. 
half deep. By his own account he went “way 
down," letting out all the air. It was awfully nice 
down there, and he was tempted to stay. Then he 
reflected on the need of setting a good example to 
his children, and his pride came surging back. If 
“they” wanted him, they would have to come and 
get him. He told himself that he would not stay 
down there — “not for nobody nor for nothing." 
He swam and kicked his way to the surface, red- 
faced and blowing, and climbed back aboard the 
Pilar. Or so he said, though perhaps it was only 
self-dramatization taking over. 


I, sPITE of Ernest’s high hopes and preliminary 
vauntings, Across the River was received that Sep- 
tember with boredom and dismay. The reviews 
bristled with such adjectives as disappointing, em- 
barrassing, distressing, trivial, tawdry, garrulous, 
and tired. Many said that the book read like a 
parody of his former style. 

, Hemingway’s behavior at home was becoming 
increasingly difficult. He was still angry over the 
reviews and irritable from unexplained pains in his 
right leg. He subjected Mary to various forms of 
childish behavior, insulting her in the presence of 
guests at the Finca, setting his freshly served dinner 
plate on the floor beside his chair, using abusive 
language, and complaining about her actions in pri- 
vate letters to his friends. Mary half suspected that 
a general disintegration of his personality was tak- 
ing place. Like most such eruptions, this one pres- 
ently simmered down. Ernest invented several 
scapegoats to blame for the poor reception of his 
book. One was. the Lilian Ross profile: he be- 
lieved that Time magazine's “shoddy” review had 
been strongly influenced by it. A second was the 
photograph of the author on the back of the dust 
jacket: he thought it made him look like “a cat- 
eating Zombie." He also held that the time lag 
between the end of the serialization in Cosmopolitan 
and the publication of the book had played into 
the hands of those ‘“‘critics’ who had been trying 
for years to put him out of business. 

But business, as such, was not bad. Across the 
River was steadily climbing toward the top of the 
best-seller lists, while the fan mail indicated that 
many of his admirers had been deeply moved by 
the story. He was touched and encouraged by 
laudatory letters from three generals: H. W. Blake- 
ly, who had taken command of the 4th Infantry 
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Division at Christmas, 1944; Dorman-O’Gowan, 
who was still writing frequently from Ireland; and 
Lanham, who praised the military aspects of the 
novel and congratulated Ernest for having had the 
guts to attack such sacred cows as Bernard Law 
Montgomery. Another consolation was Holly- 
wood's interest in buying his story. He said, prob- 
ably with some exaggeration, that he had turned 
down an offer of $250,000 for an outright sale. 
After his experience with A Farewell to Arms, he 
preferred to hold out for a “leasing agreement.” 
This would pay dividends to his heirs whenever a 
new version of the film was made. 

The best consolation of all came on October 28, 
with the arrival of Adriana, chaperoned by her 
‘mother, Dora. In the company of Gianfranco, 
. Roberto, and Gregorio, Ernest and Mary met the 
` ship outside Morro Castle. They helped their 
guests through immigration, and then took them 
to lunch at the Club Náutico. It seemed to Ernest 
. that he was happier while they were there than he 
had ever been, although this was a characteristic 
illusion. Each morning he woke in the setting that 
he loved best in all the world — the old house on 
the hilltop, with the Pilar only fifteen minutes away 
in the Bay of Havana, and the pigeon-shooting club 
a mere three kilometers from the front drive of the 
Finca, and the Floridita exactly fourteen kilometers 
distant along the old Camino Real. At first light, 
the Guernsey cow and the heifer could be seen graz- 
ing in the misty meadow below the house, the be- 


loved cats and dogs roamed the domain as if they . 


owned it, tropical fruits hung ripening on the trees. 
Over in the guesthouse, still asleep beside her 


mother, was the girl with the “loveliest name there ^ 


. ever was." 
He took pains to avoid any breath of scandal, 


. keeping clear of the guesthouse at all times, taking ` 


care not to dance with Adriana or give any outward 
sign of his feelings about her. When she worked on 
her drawings in the room at the top of the tower, 
he usually stayed downstairs. He told her that they 
were equal partners in a firm called White Tower, 
Incorporated, and that when he saw her it made 
him feel that he could do anything, including writ- 
ing better than he could possibly write. 

` All through their stay, as Adriana told Charles 
Scribner, she and her mother had a '*wonderful 
time" doing “‘all sorts of interesting and amusing 
. things" with those “lovely people" the Heming- 
.. ways. They shot pigeons, shopped in Havana, and 
' late in November were stormbound aboard the 
Pilar at Puerto Escondido. They returned on the 
twenty-seventh to celebrate Thanksgiving one week 


_ late. Mary gave a large party for them on Decem- > 


ber 9. Ernest continued to behave in a manner 
both paternal and avuncular, though inwardly he 
was telling himself that Adriana was fresh as a 
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young pine tree in the snow of the mountains, 
strong as a good colt, and lovely as the first rays of 
the morning sun among the Dolomites. 
. Early in December his writing ability suddenly 
blossomed. He later told Adriana that it came 
about because she was there. He was neither the 
first nor the last of the romantics to elevate a pretty 
girl to the status of a muse while managing to re- 
main in love with his wife. His “huge working 
streak" lasted unbroken through the first three 
weeks of the month, and on Christmas Eve he de- 
clared that one of his three books about the sea 
was “finished.” His tentative titles were The Sea 
When Young, The Sea When Absent, and The Sea in 
Being. He said rather mysteriously that he had not 
touched The Sea When Young since 1947, and there 
is a strong presumption that he was referring to his 
cut-down version of the abortive Garden of Eden. 
The one he had just finished was The Sea When Ab- 
sent. Its hero was an American named Thomas 
Hudson. In appearance, manner, and personal 
history, he was clearly based on Ernest himself. His 
former wife, who appeared prominently in the story, 
was much like Hadley, while their eldest son, whose 
death the book recorded, bore a superficial resem- 
blance to Bumby. Part 3, The Sea in Being, had 
been taking shape in his mind for sixteen years, 
but none of it had yet been set down. l 

The “completion”? of The Sea When Absent, in- 
complete though it was, combined with the pres- 
ence of Adriana to make “a lovely Christmas." 
Patrick was there with his new wife, Henny; Gigi 
appeared with a girl whom Ernest did not like. 
There was a constant stream of visitors, including 
Winston Guest, Tom Shevlin, Gary Cooper, and 
Patricia Neal, who had all come over from Palm 
Beach for. some midwinter pigeon shooting. Even 
the news that Faulkner had been awarded the No- 
bel Prize for Literature could not dampen Ernest's 
holiday enthusiasm. ‘‘Cabled him as soon as I 
heard," he told Harvey Breit in a New Year's Day 
letter, adding that Faulkner was a nice guy and de- 
served the prize. If it should ever be offered to 


him, said Ernest, he would be strongly tempted. to 


thank them politely and then refuse to appear for 
the ceremony. j 


a 


| Ass the holiday hubbub, the early mornings 


were cool and quiet, and his urge to write returned 
with a rush. He began to tell the story of the old 
Cuban fisherman and the giant marlin that- Carlos 
Gutiérrez had told him in 1935. He presently wrote 
Harvey Breit that he had been afraid to tackle it 
for ten years, though in fact he had put it off for 
sixteen. By January 17, his manuscript stood at 


~ 6000 words, about a quarter of the whole. The old 


: ! 

an,,whose name was Santiago, had drunk his 
orning coffee, said good-bye to the youth Ma- 
slo, “‘left the smell of the land behind, and rowed 
it into the clean early morning smell of the 
ean.” On the eighteenth, -Ernest added 808 
ords, knocked off for lunch with Gene Tunney 
id his wife, went to the cockfights with Tunney 
id Gigi, stood around drinking until the middle 
the evening, and at dawn next day returned to 
s story with renewed vigor. On February 6, he 
rote Harvey Breit that he had been working like 
bulldozer, averaging a thousand words a day for 
cteen days, a remarkable record for one whose 
xmal daily complement was five hundred. That 
ternoon he attended the cockfights again. His 
itry won in less than a minute, using its natural 
urs. It seemed a happy augury. 

He needed the consolation of winning, for this 
as the day when Adriana and her mother boarded 
e plane from Havana airport. Mary went with 
em to take them on a guided tour of Florida be- 
re they caught the train from Jacksonville for 
ew York and a homeward voyage starting on the 
renty-third. Ernest complained of great loneli- 
sss just after they had gone, though he was in fact 
o firmly in the grip of his novel to think of much 
se. By February 17 it stood virtually finished. 
he old man had caught his great marlin, lashed it 
ongside his skiff, and then lost it to the sharks on 
e way back to Havana. Nothing now remained 
it to take him up the hill and into his shack, 
here he would sleep the sleep of absolute exhaus- 
jn until the boy Manolo awakened him on the 
orning after. 

Ernest could never afterward quite express his 
tonishment at the speed and ease with which the 
sry of Santiago had spun loose from the cocoon 
nere it had lain waiting for sixteen years. Nor 
uld he fully comprehend the parabolical quality 
hich this seemingly simple story of profit and loss, 
rseverance and durability, somehow managed to 
mvey both to himself and to those whom he al- 
wed to read it in typescript. Seven years earlier, 
the introduction to an anthology which really 
itiated the study of Hemingway’s work in depth, 
ialcolm Cowley had called Ernest much more than 
naturalistic descendant of Theodore Dreiser and 
ick London. Instead, Cowley held, he had from 
e first shown kinship with those “haunted and 
»cturnal writers" who dealt in symbols of an in- 
>r world." He was thus able to endow many of the 
‘tivities of his heroes “‘with a curious and almost 
ipernatural value." It was this quality, more than 
1y other, which he had now managed to bring to 
s portrait of Santiago. 

The Santiago story had leveled out finally at 
5,531 words. As he had done with other work, he 
"gan testing its effect on his friends, assuring and 
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reassuring himself that they would find it as moving 
as he did. When they came down for a visit late in 
February, he handed it to Charles and Vera Scrib- 
ner, and also to Hotchner, who had flown over to 
discuss his proposal to make some free-lance money 
with a ballet version of “The Capital of the World.” 
Among the other readers were his sister Ura and 
her husband, Air Marshal Lord Tedder and his 
lady, Alfred Rice the attorney, and Ernest's war- 
time friend Bill Walton. They all agreed, as he put 
it, that the book contained a “mysterious quality" 
not visible in his other work. In April he handed a 
copy to his Norwegian publisher, Harald Grieg, 
and sent off another to Carlos Baker, a Princeton 
professor. Baker obeyed his instructions to read 
and return it without showing it to anyone else, and 
told Ernest that Santiago reminded him of King 
Lear. Ernest said that Lear was indeed a wonderful 
play, but added that the sea was already "quite 
old? when Lear was king. 

He was almost as enthusiastic over his current 
novel about the pursuit and near capture of the 
Nazi submarine crew. On May 17, after two and a 
half months of work, he declared it finished. It fol- 
lowed chronologically the novel he had finished on 
Christmas Eve and contained many of the same 
characters. He told Charlie Scribner that it was 
similar in quality to the story of Santiago, although 
the action was very fast and the dialogue very exact. 
At 45,000 words it was also nearly twice as long. 
To celebrate its completion and the arrival of a 
substantial royalty check from Jonathan Cape, he 
ordered “‘three big wonderful steaks from the posh 
American food place" in Havana, and drank two 
bottles of Pommard. Mary, who had now seen the 
completion of four novels since her marriage to Er- 
nest, three of them in the past five months, was 
**too excited to eat." 

Refreshed by a weekend holiday and several vic- 
tories in the annual marlin tournament, he returned 
to the “long first section" of his sea book. The 
original three-part plan had now expanded to four. 
He hoped to make each section an independent unit. 
Later he would accomplish the welding job that 
would unify the whole. He judged the present 
length of Part 1 at 85,000 words, though he was 
characteristically vague about its content. The 
parts he regarded as really finished were 3 (the sea 
chase) and 4 (Santiago and the marlin). In his 
judgment, they were “impregnable to criticism” 
and proved how fallacious was the view that he 
was “through” as a writer. A Cosmopolitan editor 
named Jack O’Connell came down from New York 


to talk business. O'Connell was so enthusiastic over “4 


what Ernest showed him that he proposed to pub- 
lish the Santiago story complete in one issue. After 
a pause of three months, he would bring out the 
sea-chase story in two consecutive numbers. For a 
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time the question of serialization looked settled. 
But when Ernest learned that they were willing to 
pay only ten thousand for the first and twenty for 
the second, he cooled off rapidly and turned the 
offer down. 

In the midst of these negotiations came news of 
the death of his mother, aged seventy-nine, in 
Memphis, Tennessee. Ernest wrote Baker that the 
news had made him recall how beautiful Grace 


had been when she was young before ‘everything 


went to hell in the family," and also how happy 
they had all been as children before it all broke up. 
On the day she was buried in Forest Home Ceme- 
tery in Illinois, the bell in the village of Santiago 
de Paula began tolling at dawn. He explained that 
his mother had not lately been well enough to live 
in her own home in River Forest, even with Ruth 
Arnold as a companion, and that his sister Sunny 
had been looking after her. He added that he did 
not believe that she had had *the grace of a happy 
death." For the time being, at any rate, he seemed 
willing to forget the withering words that he had so 
often used to describe her, both in private letters 
and public fiction. 

On July 5, Mary left Havana airport for New 
Orleans, first to see her parents in Gulfport and 
then to fly north for a reunion of her high school 
slass in Minnesota, followed by a visit to her cousin 
in. Michigan. Ernest wrote her almost daily. His 
letters were filled with complaints about the empti- 
ness of their bed, the impossible cooking of her 
maid, Clara, and the pressure of domestic details. 
He had resolved to spend his fifty-second birthday 
aboard the Pilar once again, anchoring out of the 
heat and humidity in the “natural icebox” of 
Puerto Escondido. Lee Samuels borrowed a micro- 
film unit and copied 1600 pages of Ernest’s manu- 
script so that he could safely take the originals with 
him on the trip. He wrote Charlie Scribner that if 
anything happened to him, Scribner could safely 
publish *the old man and the sea" as one small 
book. It was the first time he had used the phrase 
which ultimately became the book's title. 
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Most of Ernest’s time from May to December 
of 1952 was given to The Old Man and the. Sea. 
Cables from Leland Hayward and Alfred Rice told 
him early in May that Life magazine had agreed 
to publish the entire text in a single number during 
the first week of September. This was a triumph, 
since Life had never before made such an experi- 
ment. It would also pay well. Things looked so 
good that Ernest could not help worrying. Perhaps 
there was some hidden catch. Wouldn't the Book- 
of-the-Month Club have to notify its membership 
that the book would appear first in a magazine? 
Could they then make a guarantee and stick to it? 
He feigned a triumphant manner and bought a tin 
of caviar to make the feigning easier. Yet still he 
worried. "RN 

By the middle of the month his fears were set at 
rest. Rice cabled that the money from Life had 
been received and deposited, though much of it 
would have to be set aside in tbe special tax ac- 
count. The Book-of-the-Month-Club ` officers’ re- 
assured him about the guarantee. Ernest made it 
plain to Wallace Meyer that advance publicity for. 
the novel must not depict him as a curiosity or a 
controversial figure. He wished to be “dignified 
with this book”: he must be judged as a writer and 
nothing else. If necessary, the critical frec-for-all 
could start again with the next novel. The dust- 
jacket designs from Scribner's did not please him, 
and he cabled Adriana to try her hand. She soon 
airmailed a set of designs to New York. The choice : 
was a stylized downhill view, in white, blue, and 
brown, showing five shacks, three fishing boats, and 
beyond them the sea, stretching out toward infinity. 
Ernest was delighted. He wrote that he had never 
been prouder of her. Viva El Torre Blanco, he cried. 
Viva! (Un Momento de Silencio). Viva! The ques- 
tüon of the portrait of the author for the back of 
the dust jacket was solved by Lee Samuels, who 
snapped thirty-five pictures of Ernest sitting beside 
the pool. Ernest was sure that one of them would 
do. All he wanted was not to look like a zombie. 
He told Meyer that he was truly not vain about his 
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face and body, adding that when he had been good 
looking, he had not known it. 

This time, for once, there would be no need for 
a disclaimer about the identities of his fictional 
characters. The old man and the fish, as Ernest 
pointed out, were both dead long since. The sharks 
would not be likely to bring libel suits. He did not 
seem to be worried over difficulties with Manolito, 
the young son of the café owner at Cojimar, who 
had probably served him as a rough model for 
Manolo, the boy in the story. He was momentarily 
agitated when Carlos Baker wrote to remind him 
of an old letter to Max Perkins in which he had 
mentioned Carlos Gutiérrez as one distant proto- 
type of Santiago. But he solved that problem by 
asking Baker not to mention the connection. Sit- 
ting by the pool in the heavy heat of May 30, he 
decided that the book would be dedicated “To 
Mary and to Pilar.” But it was Memorial Day, 
and he began to think of friends who had died. 


E 


That evening he told Mary that he wanted to in- . 


scribe the book “To Charlie Scribner and to Max 
Perkins She magnanimously agreed. Nothing 
now remained but the proof sheets, which he cor- 
rected on a long holiday at Paraíso. 

During the severe heat of mid-June, with the 
thermometer at 92 in the shade, Alfred Eisenstadt 
came down to make color portraits of Ernest for the 
Life magazine cover, as well as pictures of fisher- 
men and boats to guide Noel Sickles, who was going 
to illustrate The Old Man and the Sea. Ernest con- 
tracted a severe headache from sitting in the sun 
for several hours while Eisenstadt worked, and dis- 
coursed on his hatred of illustrations. Eisenstadt 
hired the eighty-year-old fisherman Anselmo Her- 
nández to walk up the hill at Cojimar as a stand-in 
for the fictional Santiago. Anselmo made such a 
touching picture as he toiled stoically through the 
heat that Ernest could not stand it, and quietly told 
Eisenstadt that the photography must stop. 

Harvey Breit of the New York Times Book Review 
had now conceived the ingenious notion of asking 
William Faulkner to review The Old Man and the 
Sea. When Faulkner reached New York on his way 
back from Europe, Breit put the question. Faulkner 
said that he wouldn’t know how to tackle such a 
thing, and went off to Mississippi. But he presently 
surprised and delighted Breit by sending along a 
"statement" in praise of Hemingway. “A few years 
ago," it began, *. .. Hemingway said that writers 
should stick together, just as doctors and lawyers 
and wolves do. I think there is more wit in that 
than truth or necessity either, at least in Heming- 
way’s case, since the sort of writers who need to 
band together willy nilly, or perish, resemble the 
wolves who are wolves only in pack, and, singly, 
are just another dog." There was a good deal more, 
in Faulkner's characteristic style, praising Heming- 
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way’s integrity as a writer and indicating that of all 
men he was least in need of the protection of the 
pack. - 

But when Breit mailed Ernest a copy, he discov- 
ered that he had stirred up a hornet’s nest. Ernest 
pored over Faulkner’s syntax and foolishly con- 
cluded that the same man who had called him a 
coward in 1947 was now describing him as “just 
another dog." Faulkner had never acknowledged 
his congratulatory cable at the time of the Nobel 
Prize: Meantime, said Ernest, he himself had writ- 
ten a novel that was better and straighter than 
Faulkner’s Nobel Prize oration, and it had all been 
done “without tricks nor rhetoric." Why hadn't 


Faulkner merely refused to review The Old Man and 


the Sea and let it go at that? And so on through a 
long letter. By this time the seat of Harvey Breit's 
pants was on fire. “Listen, I’m damn sorry," he 
told Ernest. His innocent purpose had been “‘to 
sow friendship, not discord.” . 

Midway of these maunderings it dawned on Er- 
nest that he might have misunderstood Faulkner's 
meaning. He admitted that perhaps he was just a 
soreheaded and touchy bastard, but still he con- 
tinued to worry the “statement” as a dog worries 
a squirrel. Great writing contained a ‘“‘mystery”’ 
that could not be dissected out and stayed valid 
forever. A real writer could make this mystery with 
a simple declarative sentence. Maybe he was being 
too hard on Faulkner. But he was not being as 
hard on him as he had always been on himself. 
He would soon be fifty-three, and in all those years 
he had tried to write well. 
have his *Anomatopoeio County." As for Ernest, 
he felt cramped in a county — any county. His 
domain was the Gulf Stream, and his fish was the 
fighting marlin: All that Faulkner knew about was 
the lowly catfish. 

None of this, luckily, reached the ears of Faulkner, 
who presently sent in a short review of The Old 
Man and ihe Sea to the little magazine Shenandoah. 


' He called the novel Hemingway's best. “Time may 


show it to be the best single piece of any of us," he 
wrote, “I mean his and my contemporaries. This 
time, he discovered God, a Creator. Until now, 
his men and. women had made themselves, shaped 
themselves out of their own clay; their victories and 
defeats were at the hands of each other, just to 
prove to themselves or one another how tough they 
could be. But this time, he wrote about pity: about 
something somewhere that made them all: the old 
man who had to catch the fish and then lose it, the 
fish that had to be caught and then lost, the sharks 
which had to rob the old man of his fish; made 
them all and loved them all and pitied them all. 
Its all right. Praise God that whatever made and 
loves and pities Hemingway and me kept him from 
touching it any further." 
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If Ernest saw this review of his novel, he gave 
no sign. But in letters of this period he repeatedly 
discoursed on what a “‘strange damn story” it 
must be that could profoundly affect so many 
people, himself included. His Italian translator 


“The emotion was made with 
ihe action." 


wrote that she had been weeping all afternoon over 
the book. This and similar reactions from other 
readers confirmed him in his conviction that he 
had achieved an effect “way past what I thought 
I could do.” The aesthetics behind it was outwardly 
simple and inwardly complex. ("The emotion was 
made with the action," he said proudly. He 
rejected the notion that he had set out to portray 
the malignity of nature. It was of course true that 
the ocean could trap you by seeming so fair and 
attractive; but a man was a fool who allowed him- 
self to be trapped. He also denied that he had 
employed “what they used to call Naturalism.” 
A naturalistic treatment could easily have been 
a thousand pages long, filled with the history and 
sociology of Santiago's village and all its people, 
the dinghy races, the bootlegging activities, the 
revolutions, and all the day-to-day aspects of rural 
life. His task, on the other hand, had been to 
convey Santiago’s experience so exactly and directly 
that it became part of the reader's experience, 
freighted with all the implications that the reader 
could bring to it — inside or outside the frame the 
book provided. 

As the time of publication drew near, Ernest's 
boyish excitement mounted. Dan Longwell of Life 
told him of.a “whispering campaign" which had 
attained national proportions. Six hundred extra 
sets of galleys of the Life edition had been dis- 
tributed for promotional purposes. Each man who 
read it had boasted of his inside track to a dozen 
others. Meantme, the bookstores, fearful of losing 
sales because of the serial appearance, were boot- 
legging the book to their customers. The ironic 
aspect of all this quiet furor was that Ernest had 
been obliged to sequester for his special tax account 
$24,000 of the $40,000 that Life had paid him, 
while the Book-of-the-Month-Club guarantee would 
just suffice to pay off the $21,000 he had borrowed 
from the late Charles Scribner to meet past tax 
bills. This left him $16,000 in the black. “You 
can't win, General," he told Buck Lanham. 

Apart from the tax problems, the publication 
of The Old Man and the Sea produced nothing but 
pleasure. Life sold 5,318,650 copies within forty- 
eight hours. Advance sales on the regular American 
edition ran to 50,000 and settled thereafter into 
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a brisk weekly sale of 3000. In London, advance 
sales reached 20,000 and continued at 2000 a week. 
These statistics were impressive, but Ernest was 
struck even more by the effect the book was making 
on readers. All kinds, he said, kept telephoning 
congratulations. Those who saw him personally 
thanked him and often burst into tears. It was 
“worse than Pagliacci,” said Ernest happily. 
American reviewers were mostly ecstatic. Harvey 
Breit called the book “momentous and heartening.” 
Joseph Henry Jackson had nothing but praise for 
this “miracle-play of Man against Fate." Time 
found ‘‘none of the old Hemingway truculence” 
and judged the book a masterpiece of craftsman- 
ship. The letter columns of Life blossomed with 
laudatory epithets. Rabbis and ministers began 
preaching sermons on Hemingway’s text. For 


“three weeks, he himself averaged eighty to ninety 


letters a day from well-wishers: high school kids, 
boys in the service, various professors, columnists 
in New York, old pals from Italy, Montana, and 
Bimini, and many strangers. 

Although he said privately that he disliked liv- 
ing under the new Batista dictatorship, he accepted 
a Medal of Honor from the Cuban government 
"in the name of the professional marlin fishermen 
from Puerto Escondido to Bahia Honda.” But 
he declined to go to New York to celebrate his 
success. There had been too damned much pub- 
licity anyhow. Drunks kept wanting to hit him 
(so he said) for having double-crossed Scribner’s 
by letting Life publish the book first. Sober people 
praised his story with tears in their eyes. Both 
reactions were now wearing his temper thin. 
Having books published, he believed, was even 
more destructive than making love too much. If 
he went to New York, he would only have to 
drink with various wits of the town, and doubtless 
it would end by his having to knock someone out. 
Mary could go in his place and taste the taste of 
triumph. He would stay in Cuba and fight the 
giant marlin. By the end of September he had 
caught twenty-nine and was hoping for a thirtieth. 
“The leaving of the water and.the entering into 
it of the huge fish," he told Berenson, “moves me 
as much as the first time I ever saw it." Perhaps 
he thought that the curious style of such sentences 
was in some way comparable to Homers. A 
Havana paper reviewed The Old Man and the Sea 
with much emphasis on the hidden symbolism. 
A local fisherman (so Ernest said) was puzzled 
by the term. “Ernesto,” he asked in Spanish, 
“what is symbolism? In the paper it said that the 
sharks were the critics" Ernest smiled. “Sym- 
bolismo," he said sententiously, “es un truco nuevo 
de los intellectuales." Yt amused him to keep up this 
anti-intellectual and antisymbolic pose. 

One of Ernest's projects at this time was his, 
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‘determination to help Gianfranco Ivancich, who 
had been trying unsuccessfully to sell his Cuban 
farm, and whose future still remained uncertain. 
e was only three years older than Bumby, and 
Ernest looked upon him half as brother and haif 
“as son. He needed the loyalty and devotion that 





Gianfranco displayed — like Sinsky, Roberto, 
Gregorio, . and Don Andrés, but with greater 
intelligence, delicacy, and “mystery”? than the 


others. It was well that he was on hand for another 
-yeason. Gigi had lately taken to quarreling with 
his father by mail, blaming him for his treatment 
of Pauline and condemning The Old Man and the 
Sea as sentimental slop. It was only, or mainly, 
a young man’s declaration of spiritual indepen- 
-.. dence on having reached the age of twenty-one, 
=> but it served to darken one of the corners in the 
^ back of Hemingway’s mind. 
© Another project reached the boiling point in 
December, when Leland Hayward came to see 
Hemingway about a film version of the novel. 
_ Ernest respected Hayward for having persuaded 
-> Life to serialize the book, and also as the producer 
of such hits as South Pacific, Oklahoma, and Call Me 
Madam. Hayward suggested that Spencer Tracy 
. and a younger actor should read aloud from the 
^ book in a series of one-night stands across the 
country, as Charles Laughton had been doing with 
.Shaw's Don Juan in Hell: This would soften up 
the public for a film, directed by Vittorio de 
-< Sica, narrated by Tracy, and using “local people 
-. on. a local ocean with a local boat" as the actors. 
= They could begin major shooting in a year and 
^. à half. Meantime, Ernest could film the shark 
sequences off Punta Purgatorio, a reef near Paraíso, 
lashing baitfish alongside a skiff and mounting 
cameras on the flying bridge of the Par. 
. Ernest approved the idea in principle, but the 
notion which really appealed to him was that of 
. another shooting safari in Africa. Patrick was now 
in Kenya with his wife, and his reports to his 
father were highly enthusiastic. Ernest got out 
a Lonsdale Library volume called Shooting Big Game 
in Africa so that Mary could do some advance 
homework on the edible and the hostile beasts. 
Darryl F. Zanuck's film of The Snows of Kilimanjaro 
had recently opened with much fanfare in New 
York. Ernest said that he was oiling up his old 
577, which was good for rhino, buffalo, and lightly 
mored vehicles. On arrival at Mombasa, he 
ild put the gun on his shoulder, head for Mount 
Kilimanjaro, climb Kibo Peak, and start “a search 








































J T of | Ernest’ s thoughts were now of Africa. 
The pending a with Leland Hayward de- 





layed his departure all through the sprin 
1953, and he chafed at the postponement. 
nearly three years, as he told Berenson, he. 
labored steadily at sea level. Now he was e 
to “get up into the hills." He sharpened his sh 
ing eye with quail-hunting expeditions into 
back country, and banged away at pigeons in 
Club de Cazadores: 
The bright spring weather brought many vis 
to the Finca — “the usual Cirque d'Hiver," N 
called it — filling every bed in the house, te 
nothing of drinking glasses and ashtrays. Ki 
Farge spent several weeks in the Little Hi 
joined there on March 7 by Evan Shipman 
was very ill with cancer of the pancreas. Ne: 
Mary wrote Gianfranco an account of the hub 
“After I got the mob breakfasted and off fis 
this morning," she said, “I wandered around 
Finca and went to the pool. Sunbathed all.m 
ing . . . and watched the leaves and tifiosas 1 
zards} gliding so high in the sky they were : 
specks. It is the first Sunday I've had all a 
here since you left, and in a way I am enjoying 
feeling free.” Twice in March she went w 
Ernest for extended visits to Paraíso, with Gregor 
and the boy Felipe as mate and able seama 
Ernest browned to a color he called **Indio tostad | 
Mary swam, searched for shells, and was fey 
peppy T hey got back home on the evening 
April 2, just in time to prepare for the long-aw; 
arrival of the Haywards and Spencer Tracy. | 
Ernest was pleasantly surprised with T racy, 
seemed both modest and intelligent. Under 
guidance of his host, he went to inspect the : 
port of Cojimar, and even had the good luck 
see old Anselmo Hernández asleep in his sh 
after having fished all through the night be 
Tracy was a teetotaler who endeared “hime 
Ernest by getting up each morning at six 
whereas the Haywards customarily slept until 
It was the Easter weekend, which. struck 
as a poor time for business tr ansactions. 
became clear that Tracy would not be. 
make the picture until 1955. - Easter Sund 
Mary's birthday, and she spent. an hour alo 
sun on the tower, happy in the conviction 
seventh year of their marriage had been th 
of them all in harmony and good friendship. 
On the first Monday in May they were | 
the reefs off Pinar del Río when they heard E 
name on the six o'clock news broadcast... 7 
Man and the Sea had won the Pulitzer fictio 
for 1952. He tried not to look as pleased 
felt. It was the only Pulitzer he had ev 
though he had come close in 1940. He 
calling it the Pullover Prize and the Ig 
Prize, and signed over the award check to. 
for whom it represented five months' Jump 































































































a hundred a month. Ernest could afford the gesture. 
"The arrangements just concluded with Hayward 
guaranteed him a $25,000 advance royalty for the 
"use of his novel, and an equal amount for his 
'services i in supervi ising the photographie work with 
the sharks in the Caribbean and the giant marlin 
off Peru. In the middle of May a group of editors 
from Look magazine came down to offer Ernest 
substantial payments for a series of articles on his 
forthcoming safari. He promptly bought Mary a 
yellow Plymouth convertible and began "staffing 
out” the African trip. 

Before setting sail for Mombasa he was hoping 
for another visit to the fiesta of San Fermin in 
‘Pamplona. The problem was that Franco was still 
power and that Ernest was universally known 
have been a staunch Loyalist. But when he 
ked with his friends about a stopover in Spain, 
ey agreed that he might honorably return, pro- 
ded that he did not recant anything that he 
id written and kept his mouth shut about politics. 
he time of departure was chosen with this plan 
mind. Ernest and Mary booked passage aboard 
Flandre for June 24 and arranged with Gian- 
anco to meet them at Le Havre on the thirtieth. 
m there they could proceed leisurely to Pam- 
ona in the Lancia, moving on to Madrid and 





Valencia and then to Paris be- 
fore sailing from Marseilles for 
Mombasa. In Nairobi they 
would meet their Cuban friend 
Mayito Menocal, who would 
fly in to join them on safari with 
Philip Percival as white hunter. 
Madrid was full of ghosts, and 
Ernest called it “‘sort of spooky.” 
But he was determined to occupy 
the same room in the Hotel Flor- 
ida where he had lived in the fall 
of 1937. He told Buck Lanham 
that he knew by built-in radar 
that the Spaniards would regard 
this as the correct thing for him 
to do. In the same letter, he 
strongly implied that he had ac- 
tually fought with the Loyalists 
in 1937, urinating into the water 
jackets of the Maxim machine 
guns when they became over- 
heated, and smelling the boiled 
urine smell in the dust of the 
naked gray terrain (‘worse than 
Hürtgen") where he and his 
comrades had held off the fifth 
counterattack by Franco's rebels, 
They rounded out the Spanish 
tour with a call on Ordófiez and 
his brother-in-law, Luis Miguel 
Dominguin, at the Villa Paz ranch near Saelices, 
and then moved on to Valencia. Mary went 


sightseeing with Juanito Quintana and Peter 
Buckley, and they all saw several bullfights. Then 


it was time to hurry back to Paris and a room at 
the Ritz until the morning of August 4, when they 
left for Marseilles with Adamo in the Lancia, 
stopping over at Aix-en-Provence, and going 
aboard the Dunnottar Castle for the voyage to 
Mombasa. 

The weather was better and the ship far cleaner 
than either had been in 1933. Four days out, a 
cold wind blew off the northern mountains, like a 
breath of winter in the midst of August. Egypt 
and the Suez were hot and windless until the desert 
cold settled down late at night. The sky was full 
of clear stars, and the lights of passing ships looked 
bright and warm. They amused themselves with 
trapshooting as long as the weather allowed. But 
in the Red Sea the heat closed in with a vengeance, 
accompanied by heavy monsoon winds that raised 
twenty-foot waves. 


P was raining when they reached Mombasa. 
Ernest was fishing in his pocket for papers and 











glaring furiously at the African policeman who 
guarded the gates to the dock. But he was all 
miles when Philip Percival appeared. The passage 
'enty years, as well as a recent bout with 
ick typhus, had aged him noticeably without in 
the least diminishing his cheerful outlook... Mary 
fell in love with him at once. Mayito } 
had already. flown into Nairobi, only. to be hos- 
E  pitalized. by. But he. emerged in 

















“severe arthritis. 
ood spirits to join the others at the camp on Philip 
Percival's Kitanga Farm. The photographer from 
Look also appeared, a pleasant man. named Earl 
Theisen, much preoccupied with his camera equip- 
ment. 
They spent the closing days of T luxuriously 
.. encamped in nine tents on the green-and-brown 
hillside at Kitanga Farm in the Mua Hills near 
-» Machakos, making several trips to Nairobi for 
-— supplies, hunting clothes, and final safari arrange- 
ments, Before breakfast on the second day, Philip 
. came to say that Kilimanjaro had emerged from 
— its cloud bank a hundred miles to the southeast, 
. "and they all piled into the car for a look from (he 
crest of Potha Hill. Ernest was jubilant to learn 
that they were to be allowed to spend the month of 
_ September as sole hunters in the Southern Game 
(o Reserve in the Kajiado District forty miles south 
-of Nairobi. The region had just been reopened to 
"hunters and was said to be teeming with game. 
=~ They picked. up their hunting licenses in Machakos, 
_ paid a thousand shillings each and two hundred 
. more for an extra lion, lunched on cold lesser 
=- bustard, fresh tomatoes, and beer, and set off in 
- . a small cavalcade, prepared for instant action. 
They did not have to wait long. A few miles 
© down the road they were hailed by a young and 
¿> dusty game ranger named Denis Zaphiro, who 
^^ had parked his Land Rover at the roadside and 
stood there smiling. “You want to shoot a rhino?” 
he asked. “Yes,” said Ernest. “Well, come along," 
ADIP said. ‘‘He’s just in here." Ernest and 
| cds and Theisen climbed into the 
| The ranger swerved off the road 






























z into sight Branding beside a tor bush. Zaphiro 
: a been tracking him since late [normes someone 















e men went aed. leaving Mary to watch 
3 Oo ter a She was a nervous; it 


bud UT, 

.the rhino spun around. He fired again, and 
he beast ran off among the thorn clumps. They 
«ed the blood spoor while the light lasted and 
up only when it was too dark to see. In 
heir absence the boys had set up the camp, which 
looked cheerful when TUM came to it by HCE tit 


The dice rifle roared, 














N fenocal | 


him off with two quick shots. 






Seven tents stood. under z a "bae doni tree | 
the Salengai River, a wide dry bed with a t 
of water down one side. Denis Zaphiro said 
many elephants might pass in the night on t 
way to the. Pubs A they would soun 

i p gge shes. A mrieus lion might 



















































and Ernest qs "ad d: fri 
got back to the camp for "breakfast He 
Londoner, aged twenty-seven, nearly as tal 
Ernest but slenderly built. During the war 
had been in the British. Army. and afterward. 
served with the: Equatorial. Qorps in some of 
finest game country in Africa. For the past th 
years he had been a ranger with the Kenya Ga 
Department, an ardent and articulate conser 
tionist who had pioneered in the use of light : 
craft for locating the moving herds of game 
was he who had just secured. permission to oj 
the Southern Game Reserve for hunting. 
In the early morning of their last day at Salen 
Ernest got his first lion. Despite his subseq 
boasting, it was not a good show. The sky 
drizzle-gray when. they left in the Land Re 
Two lions were feeding on the bait. “Papa 
one at 200 yards," wrote Mary. “We heard t 
whock, but he didn't fall and he didn't roa 
All he did was vanish. .Percival and Meno 
came to swell the posse for a search. In hal 
hour Denis found the wounded lion and fini 
Ernest also 
twice. At the skinning out, the Hemingway: : 
took a raw tidbit of meat to chew on. - 
The gesture was meant in part for luck. 
Menocal was consistently outshooting Ernes 
modestly attributing his good fortune to the 
scarf he wore. if it was luck; eae showed. 











was ees unde tall trees beside ‘a. du 
parklike plain. On the eleventh, Mayito 
black-maned lion, nine feet from tail tip to no 
weighing 500 pounds. Ernests difficultie 
peared when he and Mary penetrated 
Swamp with Denis. A large herd of bu 
grazing there, their ebony backs showing ab 
tall reeds. When Ernest shot at one, Deni 
him that the bullet had connected. -But th 
able to find neither buffalo nor blood spoor. 

In an attempt to recoup, Ernest unpa 
old Springfield that he Jad: used so 











933. At first it worked well: on two successive 
ys he killed a zebra and a gerenuk with one 
iot apiece. Then he began missing again — two 
ebras, a warthog, a lion, a lioness, and a baboon — 
lin two weeks of hunting. around Kajiado. But 
he continued to be a good wing shot and seized 
every opportunity to go out after birds. The 
walking was good for him. His weight fell off to 
0 despite his strong appetite, and his letters al- 
ays reported that he was having a wonderful 
me. Except for his difficulties with the rifle, it 
as true. The cook N'Bebia fed them well, and 
ie dishes were so abundant and exotic that 
Ernests appetite for game began to fall off. He 
renewed his Western-ranch-style breakfasts, with 
indwiches of fried egg, ham, sliced onion, ketchup, 
/orcestershire sauce, and mustard pickle. 

They broke camp on September 19, returned to 
Salengai for three days, and by the twenty-fourth 
had reached a new region which the Game Depart- 
ment had named Figtree Camp. It lay west of 
Magadi and north of Lake Natron beside a clear 

eek called the Oleibortoto that flowed out of the 
western edge of the Rift Escarpment. Mary was 
enchanted with the place. It was a few miles south 
e hillside that Mayito got a fine male leopard and 
Mary soon afterward a lesser kudu buck with a 
single shot in the neck. 

_ Theisen left for Nairobi and the long trip home 
on the first Sunday in October. Mayito and Roy 
Home set off for Tanganyika, while Ernest and 
Mary stayed on for another ten days at Figtree 
aamp, still hoping that Mary would get a lion. 
On October 13 they broke camp, drove back to 
Nairobi, met Tom Shevlin, and returned to 
Percival’s Kitanga Farm for a hilarious dinner. 
Mary stayed on there to write an article on Spain 
hile Ernest flew down to Tanganyika to see 
atrick, whose new 3000-acre farm lay near a place 
Ned John’ s Corner among high wooded hills 
1d mountain meadows. Ernest had shaved off 
| his hair. The scars from his various head 
ounds showed and he pointed them out proudly 

Patrick and Henny. He took the occasion to 

te Gianfranco, praising Mary's “ideal” be- 

ior throughout the safari. 
though they both assured their friends at home 
they had never had a better time in their 
the third month of shooting produced much 
id luck. Their trip to Ibohara Flats in the 
sangu District was a failure. Game was scarce, 
id daytime temperatures often reached 114 de- 
es. Back in Kajiado they spent a week in 
is new house, where Bill Lowe, the Look 
or, ro them for. ten aye of generally un- 














rowfull of the death of Baa, her pet gazelle. 
Henny was ill, and Patrick came down with a bad 
case of malaria. 

Ernest had been showing signs of wanting to go 
native. At dinner one night he told Mary that 
she was “depriving him of his new wife" — a 
Wakamba girl named Debba from a shamba near a 
the village of Laitokitok. Mary, who had long 
since elected to believe that boys will be boys, 





observed helpfully that the problem could easily 


be met, though Debba ought first to have a much 

needed bath. Ernest quickly subsided, saying that E 

it was not the time to discuss it. ! 
For a couple of weeks thereafter nothing "— 

happened. On the twelfth, Mary flew to Nairobi 

for Christmas shopping with a bush pilot named Roy 


Marsh, who had been bringing the mail to the 


Kimana camp and taking the hunters for joyrides 
over the swamp and the Chulu Hills. When she 
returned on the sixteenth, she found that Ernest had 
been going native with a vengeance. He had 
dyed his suede jackets and two shirts “into various 
shades of the Masai rusty pink ochre,” and taken 
up hunting with a spear. He had gone out leopard 
hunting. He knocked a leopard out of a thorn 
tree and followed it into heavy bush. Ten feet 
away they found a splash of blood and a piece 
of the leopard's shoulder blade. When N'Gui 
handed Ernest the bone fragment, he popped it 
into his mouth like a savage talisman. The leopard 
took refuge in a clump of thorn. Ernest had to 
throw in six rounds with the Winchester pump 
gun before the animal stopped roaring and died. 
Ernest celebrated the event Western-style with 
five bottles of beer, only to be awakened in the 
evening by the arrival of Debba and some of her 
friends. He took them into Laitokitok and bought 
them dresses for Christmas. Back at the camp, 
as Mary wrote, the celebration soon became so E 
"energetic" that they broke her bed. But when . 
one of the safari servants warned that Debba's 





“We were smart kittens to 
come to Africa." 





aunt might cause trouble, Ernest wisely desisted 
and sent or took the girls back to the shamba. 
They kept the holidays African-style, celebrating 
Christmas morning with a decorated thorn tree | 
and gifts for the safari servants. For Christmas 
noon, Ernest had arranged a special Ngoma. 
Debba, chaperoned by her aunt, was among the 
crowd of Wakamba and Masai who came for the 
show. Ernest delivered a solemn speech. The 
safari scouts performed a dance, decked out in. 
dyed ostrich plumes. E 



















They marked New Year’s Eve quietly with tea 
and mince pies, brought down by the Percivals. 
."Now at the fire we're happy," wrote Mary in 
r diary on January 2, “thinking what a marvelous 
rear it has been." 
. Ernest sat rubbing his shaven head. “I’m not 
a phony, but I’m a terrible braggart," he said. 
"No," thought Mary fondly. “Just full of joy.” 
- We were smart kittens to come to Africa," said 
Ernest. 





O. January 21, 1954, the Hemingways took 
off from West Nairobi airport in the Cessna with 
_ Roy Marsh at the controls. Roy was a slender and 
^^ confident young man with a small black mustache. 
<o The flight plan was circuitous. They flew southwest 
to Figtree Camp, where they dropped a note for 
Denis Zaphiro, explored the Rift Escarpment from 
the air, and marveled at the color of Lake Natron, 
= pink with immense flocks of flamingos. That after- 
M. noon they turned west over Ngorongoro Crater 
- and the Serengeti Plain. Ernest pointed out the 
campsite of December, 1933, and the spot where 
., Pauline had killed her lion. They set down briefly 
.. at Mwanza to refuel, and by sundown had reached 
Kivu, the most beautiful lake that Mary had ever 
— seen. Bukavu, surnamed Costermansville, sheltered 
de them overnight. 
— «Next day they turned north, threading the chain 
p of Lakes Edward, George, and Albert, and descend- 
ing that evening at Entebbe on the northwest 
shore of Victoria Nyanza. Mary had taken hun- 
dreds of pictures: Natron and the flamingos, the 
great herds at Ngorongoro and Serengeti, color 
shots of Kivu, native villages under thatch, fisher- 
- men in dugout canoes, elephant and buffalo 
— grazing side by side, hippo bathing along the lake 
shores. On the third day they saw the White Nile 
> curling like a ribbon across the green landscape, 
| and detoured eastward along the Victoria Nile so 
that Mary could photograph Murchison Falls. 
J. Roy circled the falls three times, winging over 
. for the picture-taking. Somewhere. in the third 
circle a flight of ibis suddenly crossed the path of 
he plane. As he dived to avoid them, Marsh 
struck an abandoned telegraph wire which stretched 
oss the gorge. It nicked the propeller and raked 
the tail assembly. He angled away from the falls, 
eared the shelving bank, fought for altitude, 
st it steadily, and looked for a place to come 
down. They were three miles southwest of the falls 
en the land rose up to meet them. The plane 
nched down with a clash of rending metal 
among rough clumps of thorn. “Lets get out 
- quickly," said Marsh. The Hemingways jumped 
clear, setting foot for the first time in their lives 
aus the rocky soil of Uganda. 



































After the roar of the plane it seemed death. 
quiet. Roy straightened the radio antenna. The 
could hear his voice inside the cabin. “Mayday 
mayday, mayday. Victor Love Item down thre 
miles south-southwest of Murchison Falls. Nobod 
hurt. Awaiting overland rescue." He repeated th 
message and switched to reception. There wa 
no answer. In the thick scrub around them the 
could hear the sounds of animals. Mary was. 
shock, and they made her lie down. For so: 
minutes Ernest could ge. no pulse at all; when 
returned at last, it was 155 to the minute. H 
chest ached sharply, and Ernest had sprained: | 
right shoulder at the moment of impact: Othe 
wise, as Marsh had said, they were unhurt. 

As soon as they could, they climbed a hill whe 
empty telegraph poles stood out against the sk 
The afternoon waned, and Ernest gathered fir 
wood. From the knoll they could see the rive 
where hippos and elephants came down to wa: 
and drink. That night, Mary slept fitfully under 
sweater and a raincoat, while Ernest and Ro 
dozed beside the fire. S 

As soon as it was light, Roy left for the falls te 
make a large arrow pointing to the fallen plane 
Ernest was ranging for firewood when he saw an 
amazing sight — a large white boat was coming 
down the river. He and Mary waved their rai 
coats to attract attention. There was no sign froi 
the boat that they had been seen. The elephan 
were too close to allow for a run to the riverban 
They watched in desperation while the boat tied 
up at a small landing and people began sauntering 
ashore. They waved and shouted again, and th 
time they were seen. A group of natives set. 
to climb the hill. Ernest stayed behind to wait. 
Roy while Mary went down to the boat. 

The name on its bows was the Murchison. J 
man in charge was an East Indian who doub 
the desirability of taking another party aboa 
The boat had been chartered for the day by 
McAdam, a British surgeon from Kampala, w 
had already left with his wife. and son to loo 
the falls. When Ernest and Roy arrived, the Inc 
insisted on collecting: extraordinary : fares : 
hundred shillings apiece. 

It was late afternoon when they feached: I 
Albert and followed the eastern shore tow 
Butiaba. A bush pilot named Reggie Cartwr 
was waiting for them at the dock with a policei 
named Williams. They had spent the day se 
ing. The word was out that the Hemingways. 
been killed. A BOAC Argonaut, crossing 1 
the falls, had reported the wreckage, with no: 
of survivors. Cartwright’s plane, a twelve-se 
De Havilland Rapide, was refueled and read: 
the Butiaba airport, and he proposed to fly thet | 
Entebbe. 






































































Night was closing in when they reached the air- 
p. The Rapide looked vaguely airworthy, but 
runway resembled a badly plowed field. 
- rnest and Mary and Marsh climbed aboard 
. ith some reluctance, watching the ground ahead 
hile the plane went bumping over the furrows, 
p aring and creaking, lifting and banging down 
: ain. Suddenly the plane stopped and burst into 
: umes. Fire was swirling outside Mary's window 
: he unhooked her seat belt. It seemed an age 
fore she could find the door on the port side. It 
- as jammed shut. Up forward Marsh had kicked 
t one of the windows. He and Mary got through 
.and ran. clear, with Cartwright following. 
D nest appeared on the port wing, having butted 
: s way through the jammed door with his hapless 
ad and his damaged shoulder. He leaped down 
iggering and wavered off in the flickering light. 
vice in two days, they had crashed and come out 
ve. 

But not unscathed. In smashing clear of the 
abin Ernest had broken his head. His scalp was 
leeding, and clear liquid was seeping down behind 
: is left ear. Mary was limping badly with the 
ain of a damaged knee. They climbed in with the 
oliceman Williams and his wife for the fifty-mile 
de to Masindi. Ernest said afterward that it was 
the longest ride of his life, and it could hardly 
have seemed short to Mary. At the Railway 
Hotel in Masindi there was neither food nor quiet. 
Several bush pilots appeared to join the celebration. 
ike Cartwright, they had all been combing the 
ountry for some sign of the wreckage. As soon 
possible, the Hemingways retired to their room 
d nibbled at some sandwiches. Neither of them 
; in the least hungry, and Ernest could not seem 

stop coughing. 
e got through the rest of the week on gin and 
.courage. His lower intestine had collapsed, 
‘was something wrong with one kidney, he 




















T, and he carried his broken head like an egg. 
ick flew in Tuesday noon on a chartered 
ne from Dar es Salaam. He had 14,000 shillings 
a quiet authority which pleased and touched 
ather. On Thursday Roy Marsh brought a 
na 170 to take Ernest to Nairobi. Patrick and 
y followed next day by commercial airline. 
s only nine days since the. start of the trip, 
t seemed like a thousand years. Congratulatory 
es poured in from both hemispheres. Sitting 
his tousled bed, Ernest read them all. After- 
came the premature obituaries, which had 
ed in newspapers all over the globe, together 
undreds of statements from all kinds of 
nent people who had been asked for them 
| it had seemed certain that Hemingway was 
. These he gobbled up with what Mary 











ited often, his lower backbone felt like a red-hot - 


. Summer and fall went by with the usual mixtui 





called “immoral zest,” though he could not help 
supposing that some of the people had welcomed 
the news of his death. i 
He was still in danger of dying. Apart from the 
full-scale concussion, his injuries included a rup- 
tured liver, spleen, and kidney, temporary loss of 
vision in the left eye, loss of hearing in the left 
ear, a crushed vertebra, a sprained right arm an 
shoulder, a sprained left leg, paralysis of the 
sphincter, and first-degree burns on his face, arms, 
and head from the plane fire. With his customary 
pose of invulnerability he had told. reporters that 
he had never been better. The truth was that h 
had never been worse. The crash had, in fact, left 
him no more than a shadow of his former vigor. - 















E. all his snowy beard, Hemingway was only | 
just turning fifty-five, and determined to fight | 
his way back to health, both physical and mental. | 
He told the aged Berenson that there was, after 
all, nothing like youth, nothing like loving “who 
you loved," nothing like waking each day not 
knowing what the day would bring, but know- 
ing that it would bring something. Fame as 
a writer was one thing, and he was on record as . 
wanting to. write books that would last forever; | 
But he had had enough of that other thing called 
publicity. All the plane-crash business, he said, 
had only replaced the old and false tough-guy => 
mythology with a new legend of indestructibility — 
that was equally false. What interested him in. 
his serious times was fiction, the roughest of trades. M 
It meant the ability to seize the impalpable and 
make it seem not only palpable but also normal . 
Since this was an obvious impossibility, like the 
action of the alchemist who turned base metal 
into gold, people valued it wherever they found it 
Yet too much adulation was bad for a writer. Hi 
true reward lay within himself — in the con 
sciousness of having written to the top of his ability 
and then beyond it. 

Rumors were abroad that his name was up for 
the Nobel Prize. Having heard them before, he. 
was skeptical, though he said that if he ever got. 
his hands on that much tax-free money, he would 
buy a Cessna 180 and have some real fun. Other- 
wise, the award might be dangerous. He had a` 
sour-grapes theory that “no son of a bitch that. 
ever won the Nobel Prize ever wrote anything 
worth reading afterwards." The case seemed i o 
be proved by Faulkner’s A Fable, published in 
August. It struck Ernest as false and contrived: 
all a man needed in order to do 5000 words a 
day of that kind of stuff was a quart of whiskey, 
the loft of a barn, and a total disregard of syntas 

































We are now wind- 
ing up our 40th 
year in the micro- 
film systems busi- 
ness. To celebrate 
we lure the eye to the 
KODAK KOM-90 
Microfilmer. In- 
stead of microfilm- 
ing papers of vari- 
ous kinds, it takes 
magnetic tape from 
a computer and 
transcribes the in- 
formation content 


Reaching and teaching the less bookish 


There seems to be some problem as to who is willing to pay 
for science, let alone raise the ante a few percent per annum. 
If the difference between science and technology gets to be 
more widely grasped, the problem may get worse. Cheer may 
portend, however, in that more of the population now goes 
to college and there encounters science. Were this not so, 
scientists would be harder pressed than they now are to turn 
into technologists. 

Scientists who teach are therefore well advised to do a 
good job of teaching. at levels of the human genetic and cul- 
tural pool which science must tap for sustenance but where it 
is not quite enough to suggest that elementary wave mechan- 
ies, for example, can be understood by devoting an afternoon 
.fo Heitler's 190-page little classic on the subject. 

. There seem to be more effective routes tothe minds of a 
generation whose education began before kindergarten with 
Saturday morning cartoon shows. We made the film those 
shows came on, and we make film on which, in the opening 
words of a recent announcement by the Commission on 
College Physics, "The physics film underground is about to 
go legit." 








The log-cock 


He was known as 
the log-cock long 
ago, when bird- 
¿watchers had no. 
;such high- flown la- 
e| as "pileated 
oodpecker" and 
Ufheir watching 
the family table 
| for the game 
rkets in the 
owns. He doesn’t 
te very good. 

vertheless, his 
ers declined. 

F came back, as the forest returned to poorer farm- 
, abandoned with the recognition of agriculture as a 
bu cs. He can be watched again in much of North Ameri- 
a by watchers good at watching. 

The behavior pattern that comes with his long, hairlike 
et crest and ‘his scarlet mustache makes him a living 



































10pe of understanding each 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. wants to find you. 















second. Wide EROS is Vds in format, spacing, c 
acter fonts, and special characters. This permits entr 
the human mind via the human eye, should any humai 
ever be interested enough to look up something in the 
It saves paper, space to store the paper, and massive fri 
tion in wading through the paper. Tell the machine wh 
three types of retrieval index to put on. 

Thus we have labored mightily to make it conveni 
ignore practically everything a computer puts out 
keep every bit of it. If you want to smile faintly, smile 

If on the other hand, you see the point and are in: 
tion to act on it, the Business Systems Division of Ea 








































































The Commission proposes a "film publication syst 
referce-controlled, whereby the physics teaching commu 
turns out films for each other. Most of the activity is to b 
the advanced undergraduate and the graduate leve 
which few films now exist.* 

Aside from helping with the publicity, we can aise 
with the Kopak EKTAGRAPHIC MFS-8 Projector.* It es 
lishes a relationship between the student and the film that 
teacher-filmmaker can put to good use. No longer doe 
film have to start at the beginning and run to the end 
if the film wasn’t conceived with this projector in mi d 
edge can be marked to stop automatically | at any fran 
halt the action, make a statement, raise a question 
the student is ready, he presses a button to thaw the fre 
resume at 6 to 18 frames/sec, forward or backward as 
scribed, until the next marked frame. 

If gadgetry can help bring light to the less bookis 
populace, let's not consider it indecent. : 


m"— — 


*The Commission can be reached at the University of Maryland, 43 
wick Road, College Park, Md, 20740. 
iDetails from Eastman Kodak Company, Dept. 640, Rochester, N.Y 


jackhammer. The chips that fly run 3, 4, even 6 in 
size. Rarely do he and his mate use for nesting « 
dead trees they have riddled in quest of ants. For a 
select a special tree and spend a full month p 
meticulously carving a huge chamber high up in i 
are laid on the bed of chips. During daylight he à 
two-hour turns at incubating, but for the night he tà 
alone. , 
The log-cock's world and man's remain in cot 
minor way. A dead tree that has been impregnat d 
servatives and replanted as a utility pole is still a de 
the log-cock. Computers may refine the figure, bu 
is believed a fair estimate of the annual cost of the kc 
assumption. We have reason to believe that if p-ben 
were added to the preservative recipe, he would be 
a difference. p-Benzoquinone is one of many chen 
our manufacturing processes produce. Ingenuity ir 
markets for them is admired in our marketers and g 
singled out as bright. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY An equsl-opporunity emp! 





P edad and bad luck. On his Bfty-fifth birthday 
e appeared at the International Yacht Club to 
ceive the Order of Carlos Manuel de Céspedes, 
nnounced a year earlier. 

Buck Lanham returned from Europe to the 
rmed Forces Staff College in Norfolk, Virginia. 

red by inaction, he resolved to enter the hospital 

repair of a long-standing hernia. One day in 

d October, a nurse appeared. “General,” said 

e, “you have a long-distance call.” The voice 

ithe other end was unmistakably Ernests. 

Buck, I just called to tell you I got that thing.” 

“That thing? What thing?" 

"That Swedish thing. You know." 

“You mean the Nobel Prize?” 

*Yeah. You're the first one I called." 

“God-damned wonderful," Lanham said. 

atulations." 

“I should have had the damn thing long ago. 
‘I’m thinking of telling them to shove it.” 

“Don’t be a jackass. You can’t do that." 

“Well, maybe not," said Ernest. ““There’s thirty- 
ive thousand dollars. You and I can have a hell 
f a lot of fun with thirty-five thousand dollars. 
[he big thing I called about, Buck, is I want you 
0 come down here and handle me. Everybody's 
oing to be banging on the door of the Finca. 
Buck, how about it?" 

-Lanham mentioned his day-old hernia operation. 
“Hell, Buck," said Ernest, “thats not serious. 
Some on down. Can't those docs fix you up?" 

“They did," said Lanham. “They did it so 
well I walked all the way down this goddamn 

jridor holding my gut in my hand to answer 
our phone call." 

“Well, Buck," said Ernest, “I tell you truly, 

m not going over there. Pl write something for 

em to read. What would you say if you were 

ting the Nobel Prize?" 
e was displeased by the official citation from 
Nobel Prize Committee. It praised his 'power- 
style-making mastery of the art of modern 


**Con- 


ation.” But it also described his earlier writ- 


s as “brutal, cynical, and callous’? — and there- 
‘at variance with the rule that an award must 
riven for “a work of ideal tendencies." Still, 

itation had spoken of the ‘“‘heroic pathos” 
:h formed “the basic element of his awareness 
fe," as well as his “manly love of danger and 
:nture," and his “natural admiration for every 
vidual who fights the good fight in a world of 


ty overshadowed by violence and death.” 


in all, the little paragraph had the air of 
ething prepared by a committee, and Ernest 
mblingly accepted it as such. 

wo days after the award. announcement, he 


observed. to young Charles Scribner that the. 
“damn thing" was now fortunately over with. It. 
had interrupted his work, invaded his privacy, 


and produced much “distasteful publicity.” Sul, 
the $35,000 check would help him pay off some 
of his debts. As for the elegant gold medal, he | 
was uncertain what to do with it. Yeats had called . 
it “The Bounty of Sweden," and Ernest wished to- 
be bounteous. He considered giving it to Ezra 
Pound, but thought better of it. For a time he 
hid it in the secret jewelry drawer at the Finca. 
In the end he presented it to the Virgen of Cobre, | 
Cuba's national saint, to be kept in the shrine: o 
Our Lady at Santiago de Cuba. ius 
In November he heard from the pee: 
Embassy in Stockholm. The Ambassador, John 
Cabot, had learned from the newspapers that Mr. 
Hemingway’s health would not allow him to 
appear personally to receive his prize... -If this were 
true, the ambassador would accept it in his behalf. 


Minister Stahle, director of the Nobel Foundation, j -. 
Hemingway 


had expressed the hope that Mtr. 
might send along a brief statement to be read at 
the ceremonial banquet. 

He complied by recording the following speech: 


Members of the Swedish Academy, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Having no facility for speechmaking nor any 
domination of rhetoric, I wish to thank the adminis- 
trators of the generosity of Alfred Nobel for this prize. 
No writer who knows the great writers who did not re- 
ceive the prize can accept it other than with humility. 
There is no need to list these writers. Everyone here 
may make his own list according to his knowledge and 
his conscience. It would be impossible for me to ask the 
Ambassador of my country to read a speech in which a 


writer said all of the things which are in his heart. ^ 


Things may not be immediately discernible in what a - 
man writes, and in this sometimes he is fortunate; but 
eventually. they are quite clear and by these and the | 
degree of. alchemy that he possesses he will endure or be... 
forgotten. Writing, at its best, is a lonely life. Organ- 
-izations for writers palliate the writer’s loneliness but I 
doubt if they improve his writing. He grows in public 
stature as he sheds his loneliness and often his work de- 
teriorates. For he does his work alone and if he is a good - 
enough writer he must face eternity, or the lack of it, - 
each day. For a true writer each book should be a new 
beginning where he tries again for something that is 
beyond attainment. He should always try for something 
that has never been done or that others have tried and 
failed. Then sometimes, with great luck, he will succeed. 
How simple the writing of literature would be if it were 
only necessary to write in another way what has been 
well. written. It is because we have had such great 
writers in the past that a writer is driven far out past 
where he can go, out to where no one can help him. I - 
have spoken too long for a writer. A writer should write 
what he has to say and not speak it. Again I thank you. 


































-A Nation of Schweiks by Sam Bingham 


Directions for My Funeral by Frank O'Connor 













Child's Play by Michael Janeway 


Back to the Primitive by John Greenway 










Bits and Pieces of Trips by John Wain 
i | The Peripatetic Reviewer by Edward Weeks 











Prague in a culi October. The Rus- 
ians had. landed long since, but 
Nestern headlines were already on 
he wane. Someone had put glass 
ack in the windows of the National 
Auseum, but outside old women still 
old picture postcards of its bullet- 
pattered facade. The chalked graf- 
iti concentrated more now on put- 
ing. back numbers on houses than 
ogans on public buildings, though 
wastikas still peeked through the 
crubbing. 
formalization had set in, and as 
e life was indeed normal again, 
could afford to take time over 
¿cheap goulash to read a book. My 
icular book had line drawings 

















3 or vor tell you what 
don "or r “So ou re nm 


antiwar anti- 


| In 660 Easy Lessons by Arthur Loesser 
Short Reviews: Records by Herbert Kupferberg 
Short Reviews: Books by Phoebe Adams 


A Nation of Schweiks 


rather irr EE T 


by Sam Bingham 


hero of plays and films ever since. 
Incidentally, the Berliner Ensemble 
of East Berlin carries Brecht's 
Schweik in the Second World War in this 
season's repertory. Such is Schweik’s 
reputation in letters, but I was not in 
a literary café. 

Now, I happen to wear an eye 
patch, 


Schweik in Print 


The Good Soldier Sehweik 
by Jaroslav Hasek 


translated by Paul Selver 
(Ungar, $6.50; Signet NAL 
paperback, $.75) 
(both editions are abridged) 





Zizka did after the battle of White 
Mountain, but no one ever men- 
tioned him or even Moishe Dayan 
to me. 
Schweik, for it was he who seemed 
to be on everyone's mind. An 
American might have met such a 
character in Catch-22. There are a 
few also in The Tin Drum. An East 
German even said that for him 
Schweik recalled Khrushchev. At 
best, he is an unusual idol. 

The day may come, of course, 
when average American working- 


men wear. Yossarian on their lapels 




































as the Hussite hero Jan or evil, 


civilian life, precipitates disa 
The book brought up” 


Arts 
and 
Letters 







the way the Czechs wear Schwe 
In arriving at that eye patch, I sp 
some time in an Air Force hosp 
ward where Joseph Heller's | 
courtesy of the Oshkosh Meth 
Ladies Auxiliary, was sworn 
like Holy Writ by all sorts and. ct 
tions of Vietnam veterans. For 
however, somethin 
traordinary has happened 
whole nation acts that w 
contrary to some opinion, i 
ably does not reflect a gener 
version to a peace-loving, no 
world view. If one has to 
between Yossarian and Sch 
latter shows up the less hoi 
and less sensitive by far. 
humor is black as pitch, At: 
inspiring and probably immo 

Schweik, a merchant of. 














selling the colonel’s spitz - 
tenant Lukash, the man he 
Schweik in his innocence 
bloody nationalistic rows be 
Czechs and Magyars. Lo 
appears in serious context, a 
haps the deepest friendship 
tween Schweik and his first m 
Chaplain Katz, who is re 
Jewish alcoholic who loses : 
to Lukash in a card game 
infinity. of incidental sketch 


























ndignation at injustices that 
h Heller never dreamed of. 
ere are brutal parts in Catch-22 
, and the utter irrationality 
cruelty of officers whose ec- 
cities have been blessed with 
r have changed little since 
eik’s Imperial Army days. 
r produced some maniacs for 
terprise and some for parades. 
c has a general whose formula 
tory is goulash and potatoes 
never are any) for the men at 
defecation at 8:30, and sleep at 
-The important conclusion is, 
ver, that major problems lie 
| for any reader who finds him- 
ot only amused by these cata- 
| Of excess but also ensnared 
tous admiration for the absurd. 
ealthy enough to ask the ques- 








on. “Who s crazy, him or me?” , but 
80 o long. 


shout it all ‘the: good soldier. hz 
once expresses even a selfish | 
phy of life and only the mild- 






 Czechs. have had it much. worse. 
They have seen their best hopes 


dashed ever since Jan Hus went to 
the stake in 1415. Even Catch-22 
ends positively on. Yossarian's de- 
parture for Sweden. By ironic fate 
Good Soldier Schweik never ends, be- 
cause before his hero even made it 
to the front, Hašek died of tuber- 
culosis which he contracted in the. 
war. mE 

And why is Schweik. any comfort 


to the people in my October goulash 


shop? Why reply to the officer who 
calls you a stupid ox, “Pleased to 
report, sir, I am really a stupid ox"? 
It is because Schweik, though some 
may see in him the alienated exis- 
tentialist confronting the system, 
proves by his life that there is no 
system at all beyond certain appear- 
ances. His tormentors get drunk, 


lose the records, die in the nick of. 


time, or succumb to other prejudices 
until the’ machinery totters forward 


Directions for My Funeral 


by Frank O'Connor 
— (Written After the Burial of W. B. Yeats) 


.— X I should happen to die from home 
Let the Irish Navy leave me alone: 
. Let some good undertaker be selected 
Who'll take my bones to the spot directed. 
The usual cousins tribe can follow, 
But I stipulate in the way of sorrow 
Let my chief mourners be Hayes and Hogan 
Then a coach for De Valera. 
For by then Pil be a national hero, 
(A bicycle pump if you find him flat 
|. Will inflate the poor man enough for that) 
. And then in surplices and miters 
Our new. lay abbots, the Trish writers, 
And. Patrick Kavanagh to lead the lot 
Moaning *I: never knew a girl like that,” 
(But let the girl stay from it 
In case I feel. the need to vomit; 
Let me go with. Sean to drink malt or Beamish 
— With the res tof r my friends i in some pub convenient) 
dud Then take me to the Ulster Border, 








And beg I 
i ^ xo ! 









ea home from. the | Orange Order. CR 


nd slender 


$ render! in. 


despite their Schweik dores would 


Forman for that matter, 


for the West. German Review e 
f “Ww ith Tecin -Gnashinig 9 





courts, or patriotic old maid: 
‘recount pertinent episodes from hi 
life. “Once back home in the 
‘Chalice’ pub. . ." That genera 
undermines the seriousness of 
official situation. by rendering. 
commonplace and irrelevant to à 
system. Men are weak. Life 
rough. If anything counts at. 
it is the details rather than the pla 
If a man keeps his cool long enough, 
then he has nothing to fear from 
jails, courts, executions, and war. 
One arrives at passive resistance 
way of private cynicism rather t] 
mass morality. That means Yo 
sarian, not Martin Luther King 
black humor, not black tragedy. 
“Law and Order me, baby, and 
you'll blow your mind." Nonviolent 
anarchy perhaps. _ As 
So Sveykovina, Schweikism, is tl 
last and most impregnable trench 
into which a population can fall 
back. They can lock up leaders and. 
writers and professors, but Schweik 
they cannot touch. Czechs say im- 
pudently, “They will find us a 
nation of Schweiks," or “This üme 
even Bretschneider [a notorious in- 
former in the book] is with us. ^ 
There is not a lot of precedent yet 
in the United States for this particu- 
lar kind of enthusiasm, although it 
did happen somewhere that Wallace 
protesters stole the Alabamian’s 
thunder by consistently cheering one 
instant before he made a poin 
What could he say? They were 
cheering. 
Yet somehow it is not health 
work toward a nation of Schwi 
Like Catch-22 the book gives men 
(both works are primarily mascu- 
line) a way to retain a shred of se 
respect when all of life lp 
destroy it. Nevertheless, the C 









































rather not stop there. Behind the 
thorny humor of Hašek, or M 
behi 
Kafka, lurks a longing for a trai 
tional moment of glory, for : 
Zizka, a defenestration, a Dut 
and Svoboda even. What wou 
the Czechs give to exchange Schy 
for Tito and some blood-soak 
Slavic victories. | 

Peter Demetz, a Czech- born. 
man professor at Yale, wrote a. 








ey had saffered the full measure 
> talinism, and until the Dubček 
me unlocked the doors, they had 
says Demetz, under the ever 
| order “Maintain Quiet,” 
t rock the boat. For them 
'"hweik is neither comfort nor solu- 
tion. 

= The impatient young, entranced 
by the. opportunities elsewhere, can- 
: esign themselves to that kind 
ife now, just as the liberal 
crusaders of the Benes years would 
rather leave than risk it again. And 
those who do stay behind today 
cling desperately to the euphoria 
of the August resistance days when 
retschneider really was “with us,” 
ving that if the national unity 
























and not grand ideas are cunis 
Maybe it is this desperation that 
makes Czech democrats so remark- 
ably genuine. 

How long would our malcontents 
take secret pride in pretending to 
be Yossarian under a Wallace Ad- 
ministration? How many can hang 
on to that patience where even the 
suggestion exists? Few. Most of us 
would rather have revolution than 
Yossarian. Our world has indeed 
gone so far that we understand 
Joseph Heller's jokes and learn sym- 
pathy for his characters, but how 
many of us can imagine really living 


ike that? Well, you better believe 


it, the Czechs are struggling to see 
life otherwise, and until they s suc- 
ceed, Schweik speaks. 


Child's Play 


by Michael Janeway 






dr ‘should first of all be said for 
Michael ]. Arlen, television critic 
for the New Yorker for two years 
beginning i in 1966, that it is astonish- 
ing (when you think about it) that 
a critic as wry and shrewd as he 
could watch anything as barren 
and stupid as American network 
television and produce enough useful 
and readable pieces of criticism 
about it to fill a book. Somehow 
e manages, and it has to do with 
his tone of voice, which is conversa- 
tional, ironic, but full of reasoned 



















Li 
y Michael J. Arlen 
(Viking, $5.95) 


ving-Room War 


ance, and in the end, quite 
.I make that five counts on 
| Voice is the precise oppo- 
prevailing voices of tele- 
himself is conscious of 
| n of television criticism, 
i disdains the Ey way to kick 


dn and d of 


supercilious condescension. Į like 
particularly his vision of “the last 
great interview,” prompted by news- 
casters’ inane questions to public 
figures at sticky but crucial moments: 


The polar icecaps are melting, The 
San Andreas Fault has swallowed up 
half of California. Tonga has dropped 
the big egg on Mauritius. The cities 
of the plain are levelled. We switch 
from Walter Cronkite in End-of-the- 
World Central to Buzz Joplin, who is 
standing on a piece of rock south of 
the Galapagos with the last man on 
earth, the water rising now just above 
their chins. Joplin strains himself up 
on tiptoe, lifts his microphone out of 
the water, and, with a last desperate 
gallant effort — the culmination of 
all his years as a TV newsman — 
"places it in front of the survivor's 
mouth. “How do you feel, sir?" he 
asks. “I mean, being the last man 
on earth and so forth. Would you 
give us your personal reaction?" The 
last survivor adopts that helpless 
vacant look . "Well, Buzz," he 
Says, gazing wildly into the middle 
distance, “I feel real fine." 


“Grown men ought to speak in 
their own voices when they speak to 
children," Arlen writes of a televi- 
sion program for the young. This is 
an unexceptional if typically sea- 
soned remark when it appears early 
along in the book, but the image 














February Report on. 


Atlantic 






























































As the lines between fact 
fiction have blurred in recent 
so, it sometimes seems, has re 
How can we tell a city from a b 
field? Fiction sometimes knows | 
than nonfiction. 









Jesse Hill Ford's THEFEAST OI 
SAINT BARNABAS isunmistakab 
a novel. It shows two systems. 
loyalty (one black, one white) hold 
a small southern seaside city togë 
and, on signal, blowing it apart. 





In its dialogue, its color, its hui 
its gusto, and its dozens of chara 
it proves that fiction is the 
vehicle for understanding as w 
pleasure, for a novelist know 
characters as only their creator 


The Feast of Saint. Barnabas, 
full-bloodedness, could have 
written only by the author © 
Liberation of Lord Byron Jones (5; 
of passion, courage and eloquer 
Paul Horgan) and of the sto 
Fishes, Birds and Sons of Me 
prose that achieves poetry | 
straining : after it.".— London t Q 





A` publisher can't. — : 
of pride - — why should he 
his moment has come to pi 
novel that wrestles with. the | 
of headline reality, but carrie 
with all the gaiety and co 
richness of fiction. 


THE FEAST OF SAI | 
BARNABAS - 


by Jesse Hill Ford 
$6.95 at all bookstores 
LITTLE, BROW) 


| 





s eyes, one begins to ) share. his 
ption that what is most wrong 
television is that its voices are 
nnatural, and that to it, we are 
ildren. 
€ best of these pieces, “‘Tele- 

ms War," defines this percep- 

in a vivid metaphor. People, he 
es, 





ok at Vietnam, it seems, as a child 

eling in the corridor, his eye to 

€ keyhole, looks at two grownups 
guing in a locked room — the aper- 

re. of the keyhole small; the figures 

_ shadowy, mostly out of sight; the 
p 'oices indistinct, isolated threats with- 
ut meaning; isolated glimpses, part 





: of an elbow, a man's jacket (who is 
|. the man?), part of a face, a woman's 
t face. Ah, she is crying. One sees the 


tears. (The voices continue indis- 
inctly.) One counts the tears. Two 
ears. Three tears. Two bombing 
‘aids. Four seek-and-destroy missions, 

ix Administration pronouncements. 

| uch a fine-looking woman. One 
5. searches in vain for the other grown- 
ip, but, ah, the keyhole is so small, 
ie is somehow never in the line or 
ight. Look! There is General Ky. 
00k! There are some planes re- 
arning safely to the Ticonderoga. I 
vonder (sometimes) what it is that the 
people who run television think about 
he war . . . I wonder if they truly 
think that those isolated glimpses 
.. are all we children can really 
tand to see of what is going on inside 











[ he war in Vietnam became “the 
tral is in American life... 


IS ia a way that no other war 
experienced had been," be- 
€ of television. The war was a 


ys; to Arlen it was an opportunity 

D ' more than a breezy New Yorker 

p effortlessly parrying the crass 

- m. He went to Vietnam and 

ed the television correspon- 

. armed with their industry's 

inced technology, achieving now 

gain something like an imita- 

f life, but more often coming 

- vith a mere simplification of it 

y's "thought," authentically 

for the viewing millions. 

respondent asks corporal “what 

verriding feeling about the war 
s right now. 

"T he corporal thought for a mo- 

nt Ls to ne fighting the 








- 











in some sterile, frustrated marriage 
with each other — tells us. “There 
were, after all, these two realities of 
Vietnam," writes Arlen in his in- 
troduction, "surrounding us, pressing 
in on us in ways you often couldn't 
feel: the reality of the actual war 


(whatever that may have been), and 


the reality of the play of media over 
the people of this country as they 
transmitted the war. Whatever that 
may have been." 

Whatever it was, it was undefined 
and uncontrolled. It could provoke 
the best of our critics of the media — 
the author of this book — to his quiet 
but fiercely effective attacks on the 





television networks for their "failure 
. . . to communicate the reality of 
the Vietnam war" — their shallow- 
ness, inability to interpret what they 
report, tendency to sound ponderous 
while sycophantically toeing the 
official line, and more. Here is 
Arlen on a particularly pro-govern- 
ment look at our bombing policy by 
CBS, early along in the war. The 
narrator of the program, Bill Stout, 
closing the program, 





its choices and: ‘Capabilities f Po 













P E 
truthify — a word I just made up and 
now present to CBS for the duration 
— the previous fifty-eight minutes of 
propaganda by admitting, without — 
much conviction, that the bombing - 
had only “partly” succeeded. Well, o 
swell. One points out that CBS, E 
along with NBC, is the major source 
of news and opinion for most of the 
people in this country. One points 
out that, at a rough guess, nine millio 
people watched Vietnam Perspective 
that evening. One points out that we | 
elect our government — so we say — 
on the basis of what we know and are . 
given to know. One points out that. 
one deserves a damned lot better. 












But it was the same programming 
that, according to Johnson Adminis- 
tration stalwar: ts' favorite alibi, slow- 
ly turned the voters of this country 
against the war. In answer to the 
question why there was so much op- 
position to the war, Hubert 
Humphrey told the reporter Dan 
Wakefield late in 1967 that this was, 

“the first time people have seen a 
real war, live, in their living room"; 
Dean Rusk gave him exactly the 
same reasoning. A convenient scape- 
goat for men looking for ways to 
find fault in their stars, not in them- 


selves. Proud of its pervasiveness, 
television was not about to bite 
back; nor was the government 


about to crack down on the industry 
with strictures about what to broad- 
cast. 

It would now be academic to get 
hot under the collar about asking 
Humphrey and Rusk if they really 
meant what they said so auto- 
matically, that the Johnson Admin- 
istration’s Vietnam policy would 
have got by all right if only the. 
public had been protected from 
hints about the unpleasant realitie : 
of war. It may be just as academic. 
to demand reforms in television. 
news; to ask whether anyone is 
really served by television journa 
ism's mindless reproductions for us 
each day of some things which too 
place the previous day. As. A 
writes, z 


















. people watching an evening 
news show about an ammo dump .. 
being blown up in the Hobo Woods = 
might reasonably conclude, on a day. 
Say . . . when a rebel army was cap 
tured in Nigeria . . . and when In. 
donesia broke relations with R 
China, that there was some ‘spe 



























g.spe DC it it, just some 
ignificance — that its presentation 
^ on the screen in front of one said some- 
thing useful about the war. In all too 
. . many cases, though, what the blowing 

up of the ammo dump says is that 
hen you blow up an ammo dump it 
-goes boom-boom-boom and there is 
a lot of smoke 







































We are not served, but the point. 
is, no one is served. Nor, for all 
of Arlen's art and effort, does there 
appear to be anything anyone can do | 
about it one way or the other. Hum- | 
phrey and Arlen and we mortals and | | 
Presidents are all children before : 
television, in the sense that we are 
relatively helpless with regard to. 
it. It represents the contemporary | 
ascendancy of matter over mind; it) 
reflects the disorder of our time so 
as to defy all managers and pro- 
grammers, and propagandizers and 
critics too. It is Arlen’s enemy, 
,,as it is the enemy of anyone who | 
^ similarly values profundity of 
thought and genuineness of tone and | 
freeness of debate and whatever else | 
.we mean by the truth, the whole| WM 
truth. And yet, in its bumbling, 
random fashion, it did help bring, 
the roof down on the Johnson Ad- 
- ministration's war policy, though it | 
remained hesitant to speak in any, 
language but that of conventional | 


wisdom. | OUR STILLER doesn't hold much for instruments : 


Arlen returns to the motif of the: n ' : 
disordered mysteries of childhood | | formulas in making Jack Daniel S. To him, it’s a matt 
in a piece written from Saigon, 5 
entitled ‘Television and the Press. 
in Vietnam; or, Yes, I Can Hear ; 
You Very Well— Just What Was. Our stiller will admit to having a few gauges around. 
It You Were Saying?" : 
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1 
i 
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i 
| 
f 
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feeling out the run. 


he knows there's a formula for making whiskey somev 


— It isn’t, perhaps, that the world is 
deeper in chaos than it used to be but 
that the element of chaos which has 
always been there in life, which really 

iy life (after all, there were minority 

>O groups and emerging nations in the 
-eleventh century too), is now coming 
^. omore and more out from under wraps: 
ow Father has left the house, and the 
children have some new tovs and 
“are threatening to knock the house 
;. to pieces, and that would be all right, 
it would be manageable, if we could 
‘somehow get inside the house and 
really find out what was going on, 
could sit down and try to understand 
the children, listen to them, at any 
rate if we could confront what it was 
that they were doing (let alone 
thinking about), but, as things are, 
we make this big thing about how we 
A verything that s going on — 


is ready by the sound it makes 
pumping through the still. That’s 
the way his father and uncle 
before him and Mr. Jack before 
chem did it. And a taste of 





Jack Daniel’s, we think, will 
tell you we're well off to have 


his kind of know-how. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE © 1968, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlo 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY - LYNCHBURG (POP. 3 
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ac ad comes aid onto the 
"and stamps one foot lightly 
ttention and then reads us a brief. 
ncement, and we sit there look- 
noughtful or impatient and 
.to the sounds of breaking 
€ from somewhere on the 
story... 
























he time of the first Elizabeth 
the dour Scot who succeeded 
England’s four million produced 


i other playwrights nearly as 
g as he, and one or two per- 
"stronger, in promise if not 
ulfillment: Marlowe, who died 
| in his twenties, and the un- 
n author pi Edward i In this 


ies. Our poor days seem to 
aoe point of entropy; when 















e genius is a biological con- 
Albee cannot be blamed for 
Albee any more fairly than 
espeare can be commended for 
g been Shakespeare. Raleigh 
day would have been Errol 
.and Lyndon [Johnson would 
written. -as good poetry as 
VHI People are no more 
of their arts than they. are 





matter 





is a of culture’s 


isic and the representational 








only Shakespeare but a half 


of their souls. What is hap- 


ie master eric adn 


being nothing but ck 


only discerning adult in our midst. 
It is more as if in his chatty, easy, 


Holden-Caulfield-grown-up way he 
drops back to it because it's so clear. 
that any fool should see it. That is 


how his deft hand works with his fine 


io not mean to sound as if one mind’s eye. 


Back to the Primitive 
by John Greenway 


of being new, a few graphic artists 
have managed to fight théir way 
back to the level of the Paleolithic 


artists of the Les Eyzies caves. 
Literature is the last of the arts 


to search for new patterns in the 









































ago a colleague of mine witnessed - 
-easy wisdom of youth a young man 


sacred cave whose myth threatened 
| that a trespasser's stomach would 
^. eat 
-- after being flown to the hospital 
at. Dar win; muscle spasms had drawn 
Ais stomach" in upon itself, where 
| digestion destroyed it. | 


_ Australian western desert a thousa: 


Stone Age native turned doubt int 
a syncretion of 
| totemic ancestor Wati Kutjara. H 
= wondered how saltbush and pe 
' shells could both come from wa 
< and resolved the mystery wh 
was taken aloft gave saw hi 








| r have busied tema res 
side of the keyhole of television i is s not f 
pressed on us as if Arlen were the 






things. E Me qe a 

Jerome Rodenas 4 is the first 
modern poet with the temerity to 
Offer others like himself a guide 
book for this last exploitation. The 
jacket summarizes hi$ intent fairly 
enough: eo : 









This volume presents a EU 
selection of primitive poetry from alt- 
over the world juxtaposed against 
examples of modern poetry in an at- 
tempt to show that primitive poetry 
has as profound a relation to modern. 
poetry as primitive art to modern art, = — 
and that the life of modern man may 
be significantly colored in years to 
come by the consequences of this 
relationship. 


The profundity of his failure cannot 
be apprehended by anyone not in- 
timately conversant with the liter- 
ature of primitive societies. US 
Malinowski said that myth to 
the primitive was not a story told 
but a reality lived. That is true not 
only for myth but for all his lie 
erature, all his art; where the whole 
of life is staying alive, every moment 
is a crisis of truth. What to us 
I$ the intellectual luxury of arts ^| 
and letters is to the primitive à 
means of bonding himself to the | 
security of the past, to protective - 
gods and ancestors, to the land. 


- His myth, the arts that depict it, 


and the ritual that renews his faith 
in it, all make it possible for him. . 
to live in a dangerous and unstable |. 
world. Doubt means death. On 

isolated Bentinck Island off the 
north coast of Australia three years 





the power of living myth. In the 



















disobeyed a taboo and entered a 


itself. The young man died 


‘The same year on the edge et 
miles to the southwest another Ol 
Christ 


and the 
























een these laces About ihe 
tine I recorded a “loving 














Technicians of the Sacred: 

-A Range of Poetries from 

Africa, America, Asia 
and Oceania 

edited by Jerome Rothenberg 

(Doubleday, $6.95) 









song” from a descendant of the Bard 
people, whom Dampier three cen- 
‘turies ago described so contemptu- 
ously that Swift created his Yahoos 
upon them. Translated, the song 
says, “I hold you like this, my 
sweetheart, because I am crying." 
"When the most miserable people on 
earth can weep for a depth of love 
few of us have felt, there are patterns 
‘enough for any resourceless poet. 
But Mr. Rothenberg is not hon- 
estly seeking new patterns. He out- 
rageously distorts already question- 
able translations of primitive litera- 
ture to facilitate specious analogies 


by John Wain 


‘This is the sort of novel, or anti- 
novel, that one is getting very used 
to. It is vaguely hippie in that it 
attempts, quite successfully, to re- 
produce in the readers mind the 
simplification, the slight and con- 
;tinual dissociation from ordinary 
jagged reality, which is the hippie’s 
zal state and is normally achieved 
: y using ‘soft drugs to tinker with 
the a dinem. T he Middle 





















aa la stable inode! octopus w hich 
*xhibits at fairs, later with a 
called Meridith and a man called 
ett., Lockett appears to be what 
juare world would call a psy- 








| 
¿Bits and Pieces of Trips | 
| 






“kind of distortion | 
a value in itself," 


33 


ays, a. 
that can have 
leading to “random composition” 
that would have shocked ‘zara, | 
and distinguished by his one new 
contribution, the ultimate barbarism 
“Ror.” 

But many student practitioners 
of what is left of poetry will be 
taught from this book, and un- 
warned, they will confuse its labored 
contortions with brilliance. It will 
viscerally attract others, for what 
Rothenberg has perpetrated is the 
literary manifestation of what the 
Columbia rioters were ''trying to| 
tell us? when they defecated in| 
President Kirk's office. Our civili- | 
zation is strong enough to put up | 
with educational and poetic anar-| 
chists, despite the exhaustion of its 
artistic patterns. But I say to) 
Jerome Rothenberg what My Uncle | 
Toby said to the blowfly: this world | 
is big enough for thee and me, but 
leave, sirrah, this despoliation of the | 
earth’s destroyed peoples. The few 
who remain deserve better of us. 





j 

| 

| 

| ing unreason, this tenth vo 

| in the Strangers and Brothers 

| quence “has all of the fami 

| and welcome Snow qualities 

| modesty, humor, political co 
age, a strong sense of the dra 

| of ordinary life."—John Ma 

| Brown, Book-of-the-Month 

| News. 

i 

| 

| 
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C. P. Snow 
THE SLEEP OF REASO 


$6.95 at all bookstores 





credit: Jerry Bauer 


Don't go 
abroad 
this year 


chopathic criminal, but the narrator | U : 
without it. 


seems to like him all right, though | 
“like” and “dislike” would be terms | 
too strong to apply to the almost| 
imperceptible ganglia movements | 
that for him take the place of feelings. 
Perhaps Lockett is intended to figure 


i 
i 









$7.50 


each country, kn A 
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people, enjoy the | 
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Nog 
by Rudolph Wurlitzer 
(Random House, $4.95) 


as some kind of soul physician foi 
the narrator; certainly, he inter- 
venes decisively in the narrator's life: 


by stunde him with a waged A. 
Coordinator, Poor Peopl 
National Field Director, 
National Urh 










ure d canam which He ae bus off L 
with Meridith; when the narrator| 
awakes, Lockett speaks words of 
comfort and wisdom: 










A powerful. militant statemen 

realities and dangers of our rac 
ation, with sound, construct 
tions. “Angry . . a manife 
tancy. " -Washington STAR, a 
... challenging .., realistic." 


EDEN. $2. 50 paper; m 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 





“Whoever you were before coming 
aboard, you’re sure different now. 
You'll drop out like a man or know 
the reason why.” Lockett grinned. 
His eyes are ferocious with love and 
compassion. 





291 Broadway. New York, M.Y. 10007 


lange of tense from * 

3% 

ogging between past and pres- 

ses; at first, I put it down 

r absentmindedness on the 

s part, but in fact, I think, 

ÀAntended to contribute to the 

ervading vagueness, the sense 

ating, the exhilaration (if that 

e word) of escaping from the 
l of sequence and causation. 

ië real subject of Nog is the 

gle to slough off human char- 

and become a kind of limpet 

t a shell, and when we first 

‘the hero he is rather depressed 

use he is having some difficulty 

ieving this. His main problem 

| handle his memories. That is 





The Writers 


Bingham, a recent graduate 
| ale, was in Czechoslovakia 
ter the troubled summer of 


ink O'Connor, the Irish poet 

7 d novelist, died in 1966. The 

oem in this issue was discovered 

n manuscript by his widow, 

, lyn Garbary, and is printed , 
1 her permission. 





iael C. Janeway is an editor 
Atlantic. 


Greenway, a professor of 
opology at the University 
olorado, is doing fieldwork 
ustralia. 


Wain is a British novelist 
ritic who has written exten- 
about American fiction. 


Weeks, the Atlantics 
from 1938 to 1965, has 
en a new book, Fresh Waters. 


ir Loesser is the author of 
Women and Pianos. 





ert Kupferberg is complet- 
“book about the Philadel- 
Orchestra. 


ebe Adams contributes a 
iy column to this journal. 


'grinned" 
The book abounds in this 





full description: 


ahd what we re chiefly s to examine 


are our memories, even if they are 
only memories of half an hour ago. 
But the narrator's way of solving 
this problem, or more properly, con- 
taining it, is to meditate on a strictly 
limited number of memories, which, 
in order to make them more ame- 
nable, he invents. “I find," he says, 
"when I ruminate like this, that 
I invent a great deal of my memories 
— three now, to be exact — because 
otherwise I have trouble getting 
interested." This statement would 
be easier to understand if one could 
be certain whether the author really 
meant to write “a great deal" or 
"a good many": does he invent a 
high proportion of his many memo- 
ries or a high proportion of the 
content of his few (three, “to be 
exact”) memories? It’s too late; 
the words whip by like smoke. A line 
or two further on from the passage 
quoted above, he says, 


I think about trips, bits and pieces 
of trips, but I no longer try and put 
anything together (mv mind has be- 
come blessedly slower), nor do I try as 
much to invent a suitable character 
who can handle the fragments. But I 
don't want to get into all that. There 
is always the danger that I might be- 
come impressed by what once was a 
misplaced decision for solitude. 


Speaking for myself, Pm not sure 
that I understand that last sentence; 
in fact, on reflection, I'm quite 
sure I don't understand it, but Im 
not worried because, like the nar- 
rator, “I dont want to get into 
all that.” This is a dream, and 
part of what it is a dream about is 
the wish to escape into emptiness, 
to absolve oneself from participation 
in the rich clutter of life. | 
Nog is not the narrator's name; 
it is a name he picked up from some- 
one he came into brief contact with, 
the man who sold him the octopus 
(very symbolic). Nog gets quite a 
he is “one of 
those semi-religious lunatics you 
see wandering around the Sierras on 
bread and tea, or gulping down 


peyote in Nevada with the Indians," 


and he is a bit worried about “a 
yellow light that had lately been 
streaming out of his chest from a spot 
the size of half a dollar" (very 
symbolic). They go off and have a 
drink together in a place where 


Since Nog faces the narrator fe 
vaguely elated, it is only right tha 
he should take over Nog's octopu 
and name. Nobody else gives hin 
even that much, though the girl. 





Meridith has a lot of sex with him 
in an absentminded way, and there - 
are occasional half-suggestions that | : 





he finds this not unenjoyable. Since - 
no one has an identity or a history - 
and there is nowhere to put down 
any roots, Pseudo-Nog doesn't have 
much to escape from. All he needs to 
duck is flying symbolism. Since the - 
story is so dreamlike, virtually every- 
thing that happens or nonhappens is- 

symbolic. A lot of the symbolism 
centers on a black doctor's bag stolen - 
by Meridith and Locketc from a 
hospital. 


"Meridith snatched it," Lockett ^ 
said. “It was on a chair outside an 
office." 

He reached slowly into the bag and . 
withdrew three tongue depressors. He 
spread them out on the ground a few | 
inches from each other. Then he 
pulled out a thermometer and a vial 
of tranquilizers. He arranged the | 
thermometer and tranquilizers to the | 
right and left of the tongue depressors, — 
creating the upper half of a star. He 
shut his eyes, his hands groping before — 
emerging with clenched fingers. The = 
fingers slowly opened, exposing a small 
vial in his palm. 

“Morphine,” Meridith whispered. 

“Morphine,” Lockett added. 

The vial was placed into the center 
of the star. Rapidly now, he withdrew. : 
Band Aids, gauze, an ear syringe, 
a regular syringe with a box of needles, | 
more tranquilizers, a stethoscope and : 
a box of Q-tips. The star is complete... 

“A start,” Lockett said. “Find us a 
place and build. Which don’t mean 
there is no place. vou understand.” = 



































tog,” Lockett commanded. 
a No,” I said. 
"You're in," Meridith said. 





seudo-Nog's protests are in vain, 
d Lockett ceremoniously clips off 
it of his hat and drops it into 
e bag, which now becomes the 
mbol of their togetherness. (A 
star made out of tranquilizers and 
- tongue depressors is a good emblem 
_ of the book, and could almost serve 
-. as a one-image summary or epiphany 
- of the whole.) None of this prevents 
the three of them from drifting apart, 
and in fact the story ends with 
Pseudo-Nog’s making one of those 
routine acts of renunciation of a 
human tie. Lockett has disappeared 
“somewhere; Pseudo-Nog and Meri- 














The Peripatetic Reviewer 


make their 


lecides. that. 
escape, 





OC. ES. 8: 


hand over the paddle and lets her| 
drift away, presumably to be 


drowned, as the last we hear of her| 


is the agonized appeal, “The boat 
is leaking. Nog, the boat. eats: 
Lockett. Daddy. Stop.” C 


That disposes of Meridith; ‘andl: 
Nog is left in possession. of the | 
black bag with its undecipherable | 
as he lies on his} 


secrets, comforted, 

bunk and the ship is moved from 

one ocean 

thought, “There has been no de- 

cision except that Pm moving on.” 
I’m moving on, too. 









by Edward Weeks 


. Asit happened, I introduced Charles 
J.P. Snow (not yet Lord Snow) to 
^^ Wolf Mankowitz, the British pro- 
ducer, over drinks in my suite at 
«the Stafford. Wolf, who was then 
' dividing his time between the the- 
ater, films, and writing fiction, 
looked up at his elder with some- 
thing like awe. “Are you at work 

on your next novel in the sequence?" 


























The Sleep of Reason 
by C. P. Snow 
(Scribner's, $6.95) 


1976: Agenda for Tomorrow 
suo «s. by Stewart Udall 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, $3.75) 


Bruno’s Dream 
by Iris Murdoch 
rus: $5.95) 


waked: the bulky Charles. “Yes, 
^m well. into it." “How I envy 
ou that. continuity!” said Wolf. 
With my generation we are always 
ying to get on with something 
and it's risky and distracting.” 

1 ten novels written over a period 
f two decades, C. P. Snow has pro- 
ected the career of Lewis Eliot, 
‘ginning with his childhood in an 
iglish provincial town, his self- 
co 











very and education, his promis- 


marriage to Sheila Knight. Since 
then the chronicle has moved on 
and upward through those realms 
of English society which the author | 
knows from the breadth of his unique |. 
experience: the university, the courts 
of law, Whitehall, and the nuclear 
physicists who saved Britain from 
Hitler. So we come to the tenth 
and present novel in the series, The! 
Sleep of Reason, which begins "withi] 
Sir Lewis Eliot, now 
fifties, full of honors, 
married for the second time, 


ing start in law, and his dangerous 


and happily. 


his career behind him. 


Instead of being passionately ab-| 
sorbed in his own advancement, Sir)” 
- Lewis, more relaxed and sapient in|. 


his maturity, is now compassionatel 
concerned in the affairs of othe 
As a trustee of the new university 
which has been established in 








old hometown, he has the cha ice to |. 


revisit the scenes of his young ma 
hood and to recall its strife; 


affairs he is in a position to help two f 


of his old friends, Arnold Shaw, the | 
likable, wrongheaded vice-chancel- | 


lor, and George Passant, a soured 
liberal who has become the sensual 


Pied Piper of the community. Lewis ; 
has lost none of his shrewdness. in| 


carr ying ‘the | 
sacred black bag with them. Pseudo- | 
Nog lets her launch a rubber dinghy, | 
but once she is in it he refuses tol 


to another, by thej 


in his late | 


self- | 
assured, with the fighting part of]. 


» p “A V study of the suffering 


he has| 
become ‘‘a public face," and. with |- 


his reputation and knowledge of) E oo ANJ i9 t JE 
The "d eh Tacna 
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“A labor of love 
and dedication 
a remarkable 
achievement.’ 


"Here the life of one of. thi 
finest American. poets is 
plored, pondered and un 
stood by a truly distinguishe 
novelist in perhaps all but thos: 
deepest recesses available onb 
to the eye of God." 

Chicago Sun-Tim 


“The Glass House is the rec 
.of how such poetr 
Roethke’ s came to exist... T 
is the best biography 
American poet I ae re 
since. Philip Horton's Har 
Crane, and... is like no othe 
James Dickey, The Atlan 
































“A multifaceted portrait. of 
multifaceted ^manic-depressi 
who happened to be an imp 
sioned poet, a disturbed a 
disturbing creator fanned 
Beaudelaire, by 'the wind 
wings of madness’.”’ 
| ; Lours UNTERM 
Saturday R 
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: Available at your bookstore 


estseller in its hardcover edition, this is the 
iant, shocking, controversial and startling 
dy: of man by the former Curator of Mam- 
sat the London Zoo. "... when you look 
) the. mirror after reading the book, you 
ntlook quite the same." —Arthur Koestler 


-A DELTA BOOK 


DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC 
: 750 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


—————————————— ARRIERE 


Reavy FOR A LIFESPAN 
or 200 YEARS? 
Biologically engineered 
babies? Electrical brain 
stimulation to simulate 

any sensory experience? 
All these things may be 
possible soon. Gerald 
Feinberg is a scientist 

who knows that the 
decisions that must be 
made about mankind's 
future cannot be left to 
scientists. In an urgent, 
eloquent, and closely 
reasoned book, he 
suggests some beginning 
steps each of us can 
take to determine the 
long range goals of 
the human race as 
volunteers in 

THE PROMETHEUS 

. PROJECT. 







by 
CRM 
— Fenberg 


el DOUBLEDAY 


jour interest, 











love. and. sex which 





! variations. 


| come to his notice in the university | 
| town, including the shocking murder. 


case in which two lesbians are 
charged with torture. Lewis Eliot 
| throughout the series has been a 
| most engaging person, and he holds 
| suspect, because he 
has been so liberally endowed with 
| the author's individuality, 

| The English have a habit of writ- 
ing a sequence of novels about the 
same milieu and often centered in 


lone man and his family. 


i 


——— PAPA 


Trollope 
did it, and John Galsworthy, and 
|so does Anthony Powell; and to the 
task C. P. Snow brings a special 
qualification. He embraces in his 
| own discipline that blend of science, 
| politics, and the humanities which 
| our age demands. The disadvan- 
tages in his scheme are 
| | for each succeeding novel must ci 
lin it echoes of earlier Crises, s 
Sheila's suicide or 
torment, which cannot be 
and the reasons for which 
ers can only guess at. 

disconcerting to 


It 
have characters 
walk into the story unidentified. 


is also 


These troubles are, however, thrust 
aside by the clarity and perceptive- 
ness of The Sleep of Reason: by the 
father-and-son relationships so skill- 
fully revealed, by Margaret's care of 
! Lewis when he has a detached retina 
land thinks he is losing his eyesight, 
by Lewis’ protection of Vicky in 
her vulnerable affair with young 
Pat, and by Lewis humiliation 
when outfaced by the paranoiac 
Patemans. C. P. Snow is at his 
best when writing about people 
under pressure: he makes the strug- 
gle for power of engrossing interest, 
|and although he works in a now 
familiar background, each book in 
its different way has enriched our 
| understanding. 


AIT Pe AIS ie ly Mic eb nm RINE 


| When Gifford Pinchot and Theo- 


i dore Roosevelt initiated a program 
of conservation in the early years of 
| this century, they were working at a 
| patchwork quilt; they blocked out 
|! pristine and remote fragments of our 


| wilderness which were to be pre- 
|served as national parks and so 


| exempt from exploitation. The fight 
to perpetuate and increase the park 
| system is never-ending, as we know 
from what has been done to. the 


] 
1 
i 
1 


| Redwoods and the Grand. Canyon; : 





and pollution 


obvious, g 

















has become not alone a cause 
idealists but an international con- 
cern of utmost urgency. The Pribilof 
seals were saved from extinction onl 
when the killing was restricted to 
the young bachelors and to a quota 
respected by the competing nations; 
and the same sort of precaution, th 
prohibition of deep-sea netting c 
Atlantic salmon, is probably the nex 
item on the agenda. E 
Stewart Udall, in closing out his 
eight-year term as Secretary of the. 
Interior, believes that the time has» 
come when we as a people must bes 
gin to replan our rural areas quite 
as much as our troubled cities. In 
his new book, /976: Agenda for To- 
morrow, he accepts the possibility 
that our population, instead of zoom- 
ing up to 300 million, will actually ` 
level off to about 220 million and 
stay there, and, with Lewis Mum- A 
ford, he believes that “the balanced 
economy we must now seek will... 
place its emphasis not on the horse- | 
power it consumes but on the man- 
power it releases: it will translate... 
energy into leisure and leisure into 
life." Mr. Udall proposes that the . 
best way to commemorate our bi- - 
centennial is to begin “a temple- 
building enterprise of our own, a. 
vast project fo make all our cities Jair; 
and all our human relations amicable. 
It could be called ‘Project 76.’ " CR 
This sounds too utopian to be = 
true until we remember some of the - 
impossible things which this country 
has achieved in the past thirty-five. - 
years. He reminds us that we re- . 
stored the Tennessee Valley when 
it lay in ruins. He reminds us of the 
Marshall Plan. He reminds us of: 
the 41,000 miles of the interstate 
highway system which will cost 
$60 billion, and which when com- 
pleted will dwarf the Great Wall of 
China, the Pyramids, and the Pan- 
ama Canal. He reminds us of th: 
Space mission to the moon, anc 
then asks whether the re-creation. 
of our country is any less urger 
any less American, than these. ear] 
feats. 22 
"[t is no small scandal, " writ 
Mr. Udall, “that a nation sevent 
per cent urbanized has a nationa 
legislature with no committees: 
urban affairs. It is equally OU 
landish that a nation caught i 
racial conflict that imperils it 




































rthe * bing of disinfectant 
"selected sores” will cure our 
uffering, and he explains the anti- 
city bias in Congress by reminding 
$ that four fifths of the members 
ethe House of Representatives 















. represent citizens who reside in small 
(| communities, or suburbs, or the 
open country. There is, he argues, 
still too much bigotry and too little 
> altruism in our country. In the 
face of our: present danger, “the 
^ only way to arouse and involve the 
nation is by a grand strategy 
oUwhich will transform our commun- 
ities and do the unfinished work of 
our half finished society." He con- 
cludes emphatically that our towns 
. and cities can be made livable and 
_ that our multiracial society can be 
.. made to work. And that is what his 
book is about. 





No situation is too eccentric to 

daunt Iris Murdoch, but there are 
; times when the pleasure she affords 
= her reader is in inverse proportion 
to the eccentricities of her characters, 
and for me, such is the case in her 
. new novel, Bruno’s Dream. Bruno, 
he main prop of the story, is an 
togenarian withered by age until 
he resembles the spiders who were 
his hobby in life and about whom 
: always intended to write a book. 
is bedridden but still able to 
ke the lavatory in his old red 
per, and as the story begins 
uts one in mind of Peter Ustinov 
he opening scene of his play 
toto Finish. But Bruno is much 



















doctor has prescribed; 


gers whose numbers he has plucked | 


from the book, or lie reading a de- 
tective novel until the time comes, 


for his back to be rubbed. So much. 
is believable, if dreary. | 
The active life in the novel is 
provided by those who either wait. 
on Bruno or who are related to 
him — and a grotesque crew they 
are. The one who generates the 
most heat is Danby, a hedonist with. 
undentable optimism, who makes 
a good enough living from his press. 
and who has an eye for the girls. 
He believes he worships the memory 
of Gwen, Bruno's daughter; mean- | 
time he has made Adelaide, thë 
maid, his mistress until something 
better turns up. Then there is 
Nigel, the male nurse, an incompre- | 
hensible mystic and a peeping tom, 
and Will his twin brother, who is 
fatuously in love with Adelaide. And | 
at one remove is Miles, Bruno's 
son, a milk-and-water poet whose’ 
ineffectual career is sustained by his | 
second wife, Diana, and her sexy. 
sister, Lisa. | 
If I do not seem to be doing these 
people justice, it is because they 
do not strike me as being either 
plausible or entertaining. Miles is a 
cold fish who broke off from his. 
father at the time of his early mar- 
riage to an Indian girl whom he | 
had met at Cambridge and could | 
not forget. 
marry Parvati, Bruno said with, 
acerbity that heawanted họ “coffee- | 
colored grandchildren," which so. 
incensed Miles that they hardly, 
spoke afterward. Now as he lies 
dying, Bruno wants his son's forgive- | 


| 
| 


ness, and it is with this attempted || 


reconciliation 
round begins. 

Miss Murdoch likes to parcel off. 
her couples in neat, new packages at 
her story’s end, and the way in. 
which she manages to bed down | 
these people, with Diana in love! 
with Bruno and holding his hand: 
as he fades from view, is ingenious. 
to say the least. After the animation | 
and gaiety of Miss Murdoch's pre- 
vious book, The Nice and the Good, 
Bruno’s Dream seems a strange, dis- 
appointing affair. 


that the merry- go- 


him read the Evening Standard and | 
wil open champagne which the| 
and after 
supper Bruno will play his game | 
with the telephone, calling up stran- | 





When he proposed to| 


the: life. of the individual 
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and the 
Unconscio. 
Mind. 


Edited by H. Tudor Edmunds 


M A clear, concise briefing fo 
reader who would like to be up 
date in this still-mysterious fi 
of human experience. Bri 
scientists discuss mind-expand 
drugs, psychical research, an 
wide range of ESP pheno e 

A first selection of impo 
papers, newly updated, : 
Britain's Science Group Jour? 
Published simultaneously | 
London. 254p. Paperbound. $1.' 























































THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


new, Quest edition; | 
revised by the author. 


e An Indian intellectual expresse 
contemporary Eastern though 
a stimulating book. Importan 
the reader concerned abou 
modern Asians think. | 

In a time when the don 
philosophical theory continue 
hold that sensory experience i: 
only source of knowledge, Mr 
Ram presents the various asi 
of Appearance v. Reality. 

Clear, very readable, relev: 





that of modern society. 
Paperbound. $1.25 


See your bookseller... or mail ¢ upe 


QUEST BOOK 
Dept. AM, Box 270, Wheaton, Il 


m Send copies of Psychism 
Unconscious Mind at $1.75 each. 


W Send |... copies of An Ap 
Reality at $1.25 each postpaid. . 


Payment enclosed. (No C.O.D., f 
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> is incorporeal, it has no pur- 
“ee ea apu it ceases to 


roe 
om the end of the eighteenth 
ay until ed dawn A the twen- 





oe. ; 





Extreme ebullitions 
emotion — weeping, 
flying into a "passion," 


therhood.”’ 
personal 
oning, 


umane disposition, were widely 
dulged in and pretended to. Dying 
“broken heart," real or fictional, 

a one object of tapete 






















"ie 
music, instruments were built 
xpanded capacities, for greater 
$ of pitch, and especially for 
"ranges of intensity. Pianos 
tended from five octaves to 
they were given stouter and 
numerous strings, capable of 
tanding the impact of heavier 
ners, as well as metal frames to 
rt the increased tension in- 
— all to make use of the full 
ar capacity of a pianist's arms. 
er, an ingenious double-es- 
ent action was perfected to 
he hammer strike the string 
nsitively, and make it more 
y responsive to the player's 
.All this to let him make 
whisperings, tender pettings, 
elicious momentary fainting 
addition to crashing climaxes. 
pianists indulged in much 
— that is, a loosening of rhyth- 
lse with TE ings and retard- 
ind occasional titillating little 


























by Arthur Loesser 


detached plunks. 


hesitations, all for the sake of expres- 
sive emphasis, 

Disenchantment with this frame 
of mind began early in our present 
century, and we have now reached 
an opposite pole. Science and tech- 
nology are the divinities of our day. 
We thrill to astronautics and are 
indulgent toward electric tooth- 
brushes. Discourses on certain va- 


garies of the inscrutable human na- 
ture are peppered with numerals and 
are given fancy abstract names such 
sociology," thus 


a Ci 


as economics" or 





pretending that they are sciences and 
therefore worthy of special respect. 
Science and technology require cold- 
blooded precision, and it seems that 
anything, including music, treated 
with cold-blooded precision is, by 
the working of a contagious magic, 
entitled to the approval vouchsafed 
the reigning idols. 

A century ago one praised a pi- 
anist’s performance by calling it 
"warm," “full of feeling," “soulful,” 
"free," “imaginative.” Nowadays 
the approving adjective is “cool.” 

The most obvious limitation of 
the piano as a musical instrument is 
the fact that, once he has struck a 
key, the player has no further control 
over the tone except to let it fade or 
to silence it. Thus the tendency is for 
all successions of tones to sound like 
The piano makers 
of the world have, throughout a cen- 
tury, tried hard to mitigate this cir- 
cumstance, and they have succeeded 
in prolonging considerably the period 
of a piano tone’s resonant fading. 
Good pianists have also been able, 









Fir of melodie continüity. -Cri 
ics and other listeners have respondi 
appreciatively, and with mono 
nous persistence have praised p 
nists for their “singing tone." It 
an extravagant flattery since a pian 
unlike a violin or clarinet, cannot 
truly sing, seeing that every succ 
sive tone must be produced. by 
separate impulse. But the term te 
fies to the potency of the illusior 
achieved. One hears little these days 
of “singing tone" on a piano. B 
contrast, when the piano is bei 
used as an instrument within a 
orchestra, it is characteristically rele- 
gated to the percussion section. In- 
deed, the piano music of some of the 
most generally accepted recent com- 
posers — for instance, Prokofiev and 
Bartók — abounds in primarily per- ; 
cussive sonorities. 2 

Furthermore, there has been a 
widespread characteristic revival of 
the piano's long-obsolete baroque 
predecessor, the brisk-toned nuance- 
less harpsichord — a revival partly. 
due to the recent flourishing of | 
musicology. n 

All this might be accepted as a 
normal pattern of cultural change, 
except for one curious thing: people 
still like to hear nincteenth-century 
music. On Sundays they continue to 
enjoy singing the sweet decorous 
hymns their great-grandparents en- 
joyed. Sousa's marches still induce: 
elation among members of our armed 
services. “Swanee River" and “The. ; 
Last Rose of Summer" still arouse 
pleasant feelings among many. pe 
sons. At concerts, sizable audienc 
of paying patrons — as distinguished. 
from small fraternal gatherings - 
avant-gardists — sit with respectf 
incomprehension and wavering : 
tention during performances of com- 
positions by living composers of the: 
far left, then bring forth sighs of rel. 
when something by Beethoven, Sch 
bert, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, or Rich 
ard Strauss comes along, feeling tha 
now they will get their mon 
worth. 

50 pianists continue to play m 
by Chopin, Schumann, and Liszt 
on an instrument which has not beer 
substantially improved for a-c 
tury, but some of the JAE d 
don't quite seem to get with it. ^ 
seem to have a fear of *exag; 
üon" or “distortion. " Bu 























































































| düusie Was "thousbt up. 
e [I have found that certain 
p 'ssive distortions are occasion- 
-notated by composers in some 
rscores. Not in words, but in 
'alues and rests. [ say some of 
ounger pianists, for there are 
ceptions. 
The contrast between the older 
nd the newer sty le might be ob- 
served by comparing he playing of 
enn Gould, for example, with that 
f Artur Rubinstein. The latter's 
ones often seem to melt lovingly 
into one another; the former's mostly 
seem to achieve a stimulating sepa- 
;rateness. It is true, the two pianists 
prefer different sorts of music. [t is 
doubtful whether Rubinstein would 
ever care to play Bach's Goldberg 
"ariations, which Gould has delivered 
with such exhilarating distinctness 
and rhythmic verve; and I cannot 
imagine Gould immersing himself 
. ecstatically in the scented vapors 
- of a Chopin Nocturne. Again, Earl 
:: Wild does a plausibly attractive job 
| with the Chopin Ballades, yet does 
not, through sophisticated nuances, 
- quite arrive at the exquisite morbid- 
ity that one might occasionally wish 
| to savor in these pieces. 
|. One must make ample allowance, 
. of course, for individual tempera- 
ment. Performers of the past, too, 
- have differed widely from one an- 
other. Josef Hofmann devoted most 
- of his performances to the roman- 
< ticist composers. He was one of the 
most perfect pianists who ever 
< played, yet he could never achieve 
the peculiar magic, with the same 
“music, as did Paderewski, who was 
casionally heard to commit un- 
intentional inaccuracies. One of the 
most fascinating pianists was Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, who died in 1924. 
‘eathtaking were his performances 
Liszt’s works, and of his own 
Jach transcriptions. Yet, at the 
ime, one felt estranged by some of 
alien-sounding accents that he 
yosed on compositions of Bee- 
oven and Chopin. 
‘here are older pianists of today 
“seem to make the best of both 
ds, notably Vladimir Horowitz, 
10 has delivered the Prokofiev 
occata with shattering impact, and 
“another occasion spun the last 
ge of Schumann's Arabesque into 
ethereal opalescent sunset that 
















































































tis conceivable, in view of the cyclic 
nature of fashions. All long-lasting | 
fashions are grounded tn certain fun- 
damentals of the psyche and will 
return. But few of us will live to see 
the completion of this particular 
rotation; and besides, the roman- 
ticism of the future will not be quite 
the same as that of the past. Noj 
resurrection without translation. 





Short Reviews: Records 
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by Herbert Kupferberg 





Switched-on Bach (Per formed on the 
Moog | Synthesizer b Walter | Carlos | 
with the assistance of Benjamin Folkman; 
Columbia MS-7194). Bach makes the 
electronic scene with weird and 
wonderful transcriptions of the Bran- | 
denburg No. 3, the Air on a G 
String, the “Wachet auf’ chorale | 
prelude, and many others. The) 
sound experience of the year. It) 
suggests that all that electronic music | 
has lacked until now was a great 
composer. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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W. €. Fields (Voice tracks from movies; | 
Decca DL-79164). The great man 
at his acerbic best on children, 
women, liquor, and other important | 
subjects. The introductory com-| 
ments by one Gary Ownes are inane, | 
but Fields rises imperturbably above | 
such petty annoyances. | 

| 

| 


Ives: “Concord” Sonata (John Kirk- 
patrick, pianist; Columbia MS-7192). 
A terror to play, a joy to hear. One, 
of Ives’s most remarkable and origi- 
nal works, and Kirkpatrick knows 
how to bring it alive. 


Man of La Mancha (Keith Michell, | 
joan Diener, London cast; Decca DXSA- 
7203). Pseudo-Spanish and Broad- 
way-banal as much of it is, Man of 
La Mancha nevertheless has plenty 
of impact and sentiment. This ver- 
sion includes the spoken as well as 
the sung portions, and creates lots 
of excitement. 


— ——————————— 


La Marseillaise and other French show- 
pieces (Jean-Pierre Jacquillat conduct 
ing Orchestre de Paris; Angel $-36518).. 

This is a stupefying arrangement of 
the French national anthem by. 
Berlioz, no less, for soprano, bari- 
tone, children’s choir, chorus, 
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l. Do you believe that “religious t 
2. Do you believe that man is capa 


3. Do you believe that deeds ar 


' 4. Do you believe that religion 
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The New Yorker: “The author is-4 
tirely at home in eighteenth-centt 
France and with its personalities; he h 
placed his striking portrait of Rousse 
in a fascinating gallery of patrons 
friends, and friends who becai 
enemies." Henri Peyre: “An admirabl 
book...one of the most importa 
psychological studies of a great write 
that has been published in this count 
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cannot be contrary to trath 
other sources? 


self improvement and is not € 
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important than creeds? 
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u h national: orchestra, it ‘makes 
| Francophile's delight. 


zart: The Marriage of Figaro (Bohm. 
ey, Mathis, Janowitz, Fischer- 
ieskau; Deutsche Grammophon 139- 
/79). Of estimable musical qual- 
-it, lacks the enkindling human 
h essential to a truly fine Figaro. 








mart: Quintet in C, K. 515; Men- 
ssohn : Trio No. 2 in € Minor ( Jascha 
ifetz, William Primrose, Leonard 
nario, and others; RCA LSC-3048). 
haps no one should shine forth 
rilliantly as Heifetz does in 
mber music, but the results are 
sistible just the same. 














aninoff: Piano Concerto No. 3 
Minor; Haydn: Sonata No. 52 in 
at (Vladimir Horowitz, Albert Coates 
eting London Symphony; Seraphim 
3). While Columbia is assidu- 
releasing new Horowitz re- 
ings, Angel-Seraphim is assidu- 
ly reissuing old ones. This 1930 
achmaninoff is a beauty, despite 
faded orchestral sound. 



































chubert: Die Schone Mullerin (Fritz 
Vunderlich with Kurt Heinz Stolze at 
e piano; Nonesuch H-71211). A fresh- 
ed recording made by Wunder- 
n 1957 when he was twenty- 
. The piano sound is a bit 
y in the stereo rechanneling. 


: Four Legends (Lukas Foss 
Buffalo Philharmonic; Nonesuch 
03). The Buffalo strings seem 
ght for Sibelius; on the other 
perhaps they help give a more 
ious texture than usual to The 
of Tuonela and Lemminkáinen's 
Adventures; 


Sills in Bellini and Donizetti 
(Westminster WST-17143). 
Sills is a marvelous soprano 
nda di Chamounix, Roberto 
ux, Rosmonda d Inghilterra, and 
ike hold no terrors for her. But 
don’t offer a listener much 
e of pace. More records, 
.and more variety. 


t: Second Symphony (Colin 
" conducting London Symphony; 
ZRG-535). Michael ‘Tippett is 
ally accounted to be Britain’s 
mber-two composer, behind Ben- 
Britten. This symphony offers 











shakes free from. 
tion. 


its tight co 


Verdi: Rigoletto, 
with Warren, Milanov, Peerce, Mos- 
cona, NBC Symphony; RCA Victrola 
VICS-1314e). Toscanini’s Rigoletto 
Act IV, taped at a wartime Red 
Cross concert in Madison Square 
Garden, remains a uniquely power- 
ful experience after twenty-five years. 
With it are J Lombard: and Luisa 


Miller excerpts. 


Wagner: The Flying Dutehman 

(Klemperer with Theo Adam, Anja 
Silja, Martti Talvela, and others; Angel 
SCL-3730). Right from the tremen- 
dously stormy overture, this is one 
of the most magnificent Wagnerian 
recordings ever made, never slacken- 
ing in its dramatic surge or its superb 
vocalism. 


( Montserrat 
Martí with 
Eugenio Marco; 


Zarzuela Love Duets 
Caballé | and Bernabé 
orchestra conducted by 
RCA LSC-3039). Despite these obvi- 
ously expert performances by 
Caballé and her tenor-husband, I 
remain zarzuela-proof. After ten 
minutes, one duet is undistinguish- 
able from another. One vote for 
Victor Herbert. 





Short Reviews: Books 
by Phoebe Adams 





Woman Destroyed by Simone de 
Beauvoir. Putnam, $5.95. Simone 
de Beauvoir has devoted so much of 
her writing to complaints of the mis- 
treatment unjustly bestowed upon 
women by men that the three stories 
in her latest book come as something 
of a surprise. True, all the stories 
are about women and all the women 
suffer, which is the usual De Beau- 
voir form. What is unusual is that 
these ladies have brought disaster on 
themselves by the exercise of dreary 
vices like thickheadedness, poss 
sessiveness, and ill temper. The 
style i is witty, the onion-peeling tech- 
nique is immensely adroit, and the 
three women are believable indi- 
viduals presented with a wry mixture 
of sympathy and exasperation. The 


men involved are hardly more than 
stage props, chargeable with nothing 


Act IV (Toscanini 











DERE recorded quu Drüid tt 
out to be half classical authors 
phrasing each other, a full-size 
on the subject looks like a marvel 
proves to be a comic marvel 
much of Mr. Piggott’s text is d. 
not to Druids, but to moderi 
tasies about them — speculatic 
seventeenth- -century — ur-archae 
gists, ceremonies concocted by d 
bious Welsh poets, the pious whir 
sies of William Blake, and the vari 
groups who romp around - $ 
henge i in bedsheets. 24 








































Petishism by Kathleen Szasz. Ho 
Rinehart and Winston, $5.95. Th 
author has perceived that certain 
persons make neurotic fools of ther 
selves over pets, and, forgetti | 
Chaucer, reports this non-news 
tones of shrill self-righteousness, as 
great discovery. 




















The Other Side of the Mountain 
by Michel Bernanos. Houghton 
Mifflin, $4.95. This short fantasy 

offers, beyond the author's ingenuity | 
in avoiding anything resemblin 
normality in his setting, the notion | 
that the universe is hostile and hu- 
man purpose a delusion. What with . 
red skies, carnivorous vines, elasti 
trees, and animated statuary, the 
reader can rather easily avoid takin: 
the grim message seriously. 
























Queen Christina by Georgina Mas 
son. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $7.9! 
Possibly because the book was 
ten at the invitation of Swe 
authorities, Miss Masson's biograp 
of the tomboy queen tells more ab 
the times in which she lived. £ 
about Chrisüna herself. There 
been a certain discretion about aw 
ward details. 





Journey Into the Mind's Eye b 
Lesley Blanch. Atheneum, $6.95 
At an early age, Miss Blanch fell i 
love with ikons, samovars,. tre 
wolves, cossacks, snow, gypsies, b 
ars, and jeweled Easter eggs, a 
them preferably trundling to Vlac 
vostok aboard the ‘Trans-Siberi: 
Railroad. The whole show, plu 
Tartar gentleman whose tales e: 
lished the infatuation, vanished 
fore she could get at it, leavii ig 
Blanch, at. twenty, a nos 



















d álso SEN a candidly romantic 
Blasm. 






he Battle of Silence by Vercors. 
| folt, Rinehart and Winston, $5.95. 
— Under the name of Vercors, Jean 
‘Bruller wrote The Silence of the Sea, 
ne of the first of the series of uncen- 
red books published in France 
during World War II. He was also 
- one of the principal organizers of the 
enterprise which printed and dis- 
tributed virtually in the lap of the 
- Nazi occupation force. His memories 
— of those hazardous times are devoid 
~.ef suspense and derring-do; for 
© Vercors, the great adventures were 
- ethical and intellectual. They are, 

therefore, still pertinent, for the 
- questions of law, treason, patriotism, 
.vand pacifism which worried the 
editors of the Midnight Press are 
.. still with us. 


































- The Family Carnovsky by I. J. Singer 
- Vanguard, $6.95. The Carnovskys, 

Polish Jews, migrate to Berlin around 
1890; flourish for forty years, and 
"^ end up as bewildered refugees in 
» New York. The meaning of this 
briskly moving novel is entirely in 


^what happens, and no time is wasted | 


-on psychological dissection or lec- 
tures to the reader. The characters 
are simplified, easily recognizable 
types, who nevertheless serve well 

for Mr. Singer's purpose, which is 
coto show how Polish Jews betrayed 
their heritage and were in 
trayed by the German 
o which they transferred 
loyalty. 






























lana Folk Tales by Peter Eric 
otey Addo. Exposition, $3.00. 
“he hero of these engaging tradi- 
mal tales from Africa is the spider, 
y scamp who frequently outsmarts 
ümself with his own chicanery. He 
as à gu ki papi ue Br'er o 


2 


sag, and one story ( one is 
n and bafflingly, Aesop. 





Paul Chevigny. | 


lawyer for the | 


by 


Power 


Police 
Pantheon, $6.95. Asa 
New York Civil Liberties Union, Mr. 





Chevigny concentrates on police 
uses in that city. His examples are 






turn | 
society | 
their. 


expect. His sugg 

ment are ih dc - B that is to 
say, conservative and directed more 
toward minor changes in regulations 
than toward consideration of the 
police system as a whole. And it 
must be admitted that amelioration 
frequently gets more immediate re- 
sults than attempts at sweeping 
reform, 


Window to the Past by Hans Holzer. 
Doubleday, $5.95. ESP, mediums, 
and all that have been applied to 
historical sites by Mr. Holzer with 
superbly useless results. If under- 
water archaeologists actually find 
that Viking galley in the Cape Cod 
pond, I will apologize for my suspi- 
cion that he is writing tongue-in- 
cheek comedy. 


Flames Over Persepolis by Mortimer 
Wheeler. Reynal, $8.95. Mr. 
Wheeler, although immensely 
learned, writes with terse, impish 
charm. His text suggests enthusi- 
astic conversation rather than formal 
history, but history, in fact, itis — a 
study of the lingering impact, largely 
artistic, of Alexander’ s Eastern cam- 
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| Seagram’s V.O. Canadian. Known by the company it keeps. 


& 





conveniently placed. 


CANADIAN WHISKY--A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. 


Apopular American expression meaning 
the Smooth Canadian. 









- archaeological discoveries. 
what is called, in more frivol 
fields, a surprise ending. The ill 
trations are most artfully chosen 










Skyblue the Badass by Dallas Wieb 
Doubleday, $4.95. The author. 
professor of English, has read eve 
thing from old hymnbooks to J 
Barth, and employs fragments o 
in the style so recently invented 
T. S. Eliot. The novel Mr. Wi 
intended to write is presuma 
buried somewhere under the pile 
paraphrased quotations. 






Daily Life in the Kingdom of the Kor 
by Georges Balandier. Panth 
$6.95. Modern scholarship make 
fine thing of the records (sixteentl 
eighteenth century) of Portugu 
missionaries, traders, and slavers. 








Illustrations for this issue are from The 
Last Works of Henri Matisse (Museum of 
Modern Art, 1961). Credits: page 122 
Pierre Matisse; page 124, Mme. George 
duThuit; page 126, Nelson Rockefeller: 
page 129, Galerie Beyler, Basel; pag 
130, the Tate Gallery. 
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books do you 
want for ‘I? 








Take them as your introduction to 


MAINSTREAM \ 


\BOOK CLUB 





Take only four more selections in the next two 
years--and save at least 40% on each 


HESE BOOKS were written to excite, enrage, entertain, and 
inform you. T'hey're guaranteed not to put vou to sleep. 


They are typical of the significant books of lasting value that 
Mainstream editors have selected. Most of them, since their selec- 
tion, have become nationwide best-sellers. : 


Mainstream will fill you in on current thought, controversial - 


issues, the inside story — from the right, the left, from inside and 
outside, from the impersonal and sometimes from the very per- 
sonal. They’re definitely books with a point of view. 








Whatever your point of view, we think you'll appreciate these 


books — the best in biography, politics, current affairs, history, 
and the human condition. 


Take any 4 books on this page. We'll bill you $1 plus shipping 


and handling. Then, every month you’ll receive the club bulletin 
reviewing the forthcoming selection and several alternates. You 


may request an alternate — or no book at all — on the form always 
provided. In any case, you'll save at least 40% on each book you 
order over publishers' list prices. Every fourth purchase entitles 
you to choose a free bonus book. 


To join, just mail the coupon below to us, Mainstream Book 
Club, Garden City, New York 11530. 












MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 92-AT2, Garden City, N. Y. 11530 


Please enter my membership and send me the four books 
whose numbers I have printed in the boxes below: 


Eod d. d qr 


Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling for all four 
books. If not delighted with them, I may return them in 10 
days and my membership will be canceled. 

If I decide to continue, I agree to purchase as few as four 
more selections or alternates during the next TWO years at 
the members' special price. A modest fee is added for ship- 
ping and handling. 
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ROAD 
D THE OPEN SKY. 


_ Once again, Thunderbird gives you a 
wide-open choice of personal luxuries. 
Choose your roofline, seating arrange- 
ment, number of doors (2 or 4}. Color. 
Rich interior. There's a sensational new 
push-button sliding sunroof. Plus dozens 

of other Bird options. All powered by 
the Thunderjet 429 V.8. Your choice. 
That's what it's all about. 
Thunderbird. 

Unique in all the world.’ 
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The Smirnoff 100 Freeze: 
over crushed ice. Only Smirnoff 
A little startling, like Siberian moonlight. Smirnoff 100 proof, 
choice of the czars. And still the driest liquor you can pour. 
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cascade of frigid Smirnoff 100 
is this clear, this clean. 
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Smirnoff Vodka leaves you breathless 
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J THE SUGGESTED T 





|| HE PURPOSE of this experi- 
mental membership is to have 
you discover, by your own actual 
experience, the extraordinary op- 
portunity you have as a member of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club to 
build a well-rounded home library 
at little cost—through the Club’s 
unique Book-Dividend system. You 
gan acquire valuable sets or expen- 
‘sive volumes for trifling sums. 


3k THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE » If you 
ontinue after this experimental 
membership, you will earn, for 
every Club Selection or Alter- 
nate you buy, a Book-Dividend 
Credit. Each Credit, upon payment 
of a nominal sum, often only $1.00 









or $1.50—somewhat more for un- 


usually expensive volumes and sets 


—vwill entitle you to a valuable 
Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from over one hundred fine 
volumes now available. 


^k HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? A 
portion of the amount members pay 
for books is invested in entire edi- 
tions of valuable books and sets. 
These are the Club's Book-Divi- 
dends and members are free to 
choose among them. Since the in- 
auguration of the Book-Dividend 
system, $458,000,000 worth of 
books (retail value) has been re- 
ceived by Club members through 
this unique plan. 





FOR ONLY $[50 A VOLUME 


at once in a short experimental membership 


RIAL: You simply agree to buy four Club Choices within a year at the special members' prices 


Now complete after 40 years’ research and writing 


Ee Our Oriental Heritage » Retail price $12. VI e The Reformation « Retail price $12, 
Il» The Life of Greece e Retail price $10, 
HI + Caesar and Christ « Retail price $10, 
IV's The Age of Faith » Retail price 312, 
V » The Renaissance + Retail price $10. 


VII « The Age of Reason Begins e Retail price $10 
VUE» The Age of Louis XIV « Retail price $10, 

IX « The Age of Voltaire « Retail price $12. 

X « Rousseau and Revolution .« Retail price $15, 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan every reading family should know about 


The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and EÉOOK-DIVIDEN 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S., Patent Office and 


RETAIL 
PRICE 


























BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
280 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please enrol 
Month Club and send me The 


bers’ prices for these books average 20975 less tha 
retail prices. I have the right to cancel my member- 


! offer two or more boo 
at a special combined price. Such purchases are 
counted as a single book in fulfilling the mem 
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Spanish pack 


generally agreed that no other 
ecisions to be made by the 
Administration is more im- 
than that having to do with 
icy. The United States and 
viet Union are now in the 
Stages of a new arms-race spi- 
ich threatens increased uncer- 
s and even dangers, not to 
n vastly increased expendi- 
3eyond the decisions about 
(that is, long-range nu- 
weapons and about negotiat- 
ms freeze with Russia, there 
o significant questions about 
- broad issue of spending for 
. purposes will be ap- 


tever the question marks or 
; on Robert McNamara’s rec- 
-the Pentagon—decisions about 
ar and about the TFX — F-111 
d be at the top of the list 


—his contributions to a revitalized 
civilian management of the military, 
and to public understanding that 
after a certain point there is no more 
safety in more arms, were enormous. 
Both achievements began to be un- 
done, however, during Clark Clif- 
ford's brief tenure at the Pentagon, 
providing an arresting reminder of 
their fragility. 

There is already taking place here 
a good bit of positioning for the 
great pounce on the “post-Vietnam” 
savings. The military and. their 
friends in Congress are gratified at in- 
creased public awareness of the idea 
that an end to the war will not neces- 
sarily mean substantial reductions in 
military spending. 


Arms racing 

Two very simple principles govern 
the making of defense policy: one 
assumes the worst about the other fel- 
low, and one proceeds with the pos- 


sible. Thus, even after taking office 


and finding that the United States 
had not fallen into a "missile gap" 


(which was an expression to cover 


a multitude of frustrations, includ- 
ing Sputnik) , 
istration proceeded with a massive 
stockpiling of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles—more, McNamara lat- 
er reflected, than was necessary. One 
consequence was an intensification 
of the arms race. “A strategic plan- 
ner must be conservative in his cal- 
culations,” McNamara wrote in his 
book The Essence of Security, "that 
is, he must prepare for the worst 
plausible case. Thus, in the 
course of hedging against what was 
then only a theoretically possible 
Soviet. build-up, we took decisions 


which have resulted in our current 
superiority in numbers of warheads . 


and deliverable megatons, But the 


blunt fact remains that if we had- 
information. 


had more accurate 
about planned Soviet strategic forces, 


the Kennedy Admin- 


maintained a significantly gre 
‘number of weapons, this would no 


—was not at all reluctant to talk 
terms of ' super iority," and belie 





we simply would not have needed 
to build as large a nuclear arsenal 
as we have today." "Later McNamara 
points out that "clearly, the Soviet 
build-up is in part a reaction to ou 
own build-up since the beginning of 
the 1960'. .. . That was not, in 
fact, our intention." (Italics added. 

McNamara's intention was that © 
each side would reach a stage of what. 
he termed "mutual deterrence,” at. 
which point the arms race might b 
leveled off. He thought through and 
defined what has become known as 
the "second-strike capability," where- 
in each side would have sufficient 
well-protected intercontinental nu 
clear missiles to absorb an attack of 
any intensity by the enemy and still - 
be able to fire back sufficient weap- . 
ons to wreak unacceptable damage - 
upon him. Safety, if it could. be 
called that, then, lay in both sides’ 
knowledge that each could survive 
an attack and destroy the other. In 
such a context, McNamara arguec 
"superiority" was meaningless, for 
this point a superior number of 
weapons could not be translated into 
political control or diplomatic levei 
age. McNamara wanted to destroy 
what he called the "myth of supe 
ority," most particularly in order to- 
create conditions under which the 
United States and the Soviet Unic 
could agree to level off the arms ra 
As long as one side or the othe 





































































be possible. Therefore, the Ameri- 
can public had to become acclimate 
to a condition of rough nuclear p 
ity with the Soviet Union. | 


Semantics gap 


That was one view. C lark Cliffore 
to McNamara's considerable distres: 


as he said in a speech to the 
tional Press Club in Septer 








Master musicians freely comment that MASON & 
HAMLIN is today’s finest piano. 


They speak of tone that’s richer and better bal- 

anced. A treble that’s brilliant at the top, warmer 
; throughout. An action of heartening response, yet 
o^. ashade quieter and easier to adjust. 


Such commentaries mean we are succeeding. 
They testify to the fact that MASON & HAMLIN 
occupies a unique position even among the 
world's great pianos. 

MASON & HAMLIN builds more meaningfully dif- 
ferent features into each piano than anyone else. 
This makes for more restricted and costlier pro- 


duction. But these differences are at the heart of 
the matter. 


One is the Tension Resonator that maintains for- 
ever the critical crown of the soundboard. 


Another is the special Duplex Scale. Hand- 


ason & Hamlin 


33 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 
SUBSIDIARY OF AEOLIAN CORPORATION 














the heart of the matter... 
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placed, individually adjustable bridges cal 
aliquots add treble depth by perfectly tuning th 
elusive non-singing string lengths. ai 


More. The long side of a MASON & HAML 
angles to the left, not straight back. The widi 
that is gained allows a larger soundboard and 
longer string length. Bigger, better sound. — 


Other makers have none of these and other dif 
ferences. Do they sound expensive? They are 
But worth it. After all, what SEE a 
goes into a piano makes 
the difference in what 
comes out. 
For free color 
catalog, write 
Dept. S 












968, th: | 
ate, safety and success demand that 
we negotiate from strength." “My 
own deeply held belief in the im- 
portance of dealing from strength,” 
Clifford explained, “has not resulted 
Ion the past half-year alone, but 
stems also from my experience with 
the Administration of President Tru- 
(man in the period following World 
W ar IL Those were the years in 
: | which our hopes that the Soviet 
| Union would cooperate out of good 
will and common aims in a world of 
[ee nations turned out rapidly to be 
| pure illusion." 

How much Richard Nixon's com- 
ing of political age during the cold 
M indelibly impressed upon him 
similar views should become clearer 
jin these early months of his presi- 
| dency. In an October 24 radio ad- 
| 
| 
| 
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dress, he charged the Democratic 
Administrations with having permit- 
ted “a gravely serious security gap," 
rand he condemned “the peculiar, 
unprecedented doctrine called 'par- 
jity. ". On the other hand, he has 
‘taken numerous occasions to point 
out-and Defense Secretary Laird 
has echoed him—that we are now in 

a period of "negotiation, not con- 
e > way the Dutch do o | frontation.” In his first press conter- 
world- famous Bale | ence as President, Nixon said, 


: ‘Sufficiency’ is a better term than 
eurs. 29 flavors, one 


either ‘superiority’ or ‘parity.’ " The 
elusive semantics of the "superi- 
ority" issue are complicated by 
the fact that the United States has 
maintained a nuclear advantage 


V v 8- "Oz. Host »ize. Get | “over the Soviet Union, and no one 
al. The price won 1 | was propounding the politically un- 


ae | tenable position of giving that up. 

ih YOur purse. How | Some of Clifford's associates said 
T a n ada da » ithat his break trom McNamara over 
V ut a D utch reat? | "superiority" was simply the conclu- 
| sion of a political. pragmatist: since 
we do have the edge, why ask for 
trouble by making a complicated 
| and politically unattractive argu- 
ment against superiority? (Moreover, 
Clifford, having come to the Penta- 
gon a hawk, had accepted. alter re- 
viewing perhaps the most important 
briefing papers during the course of 
the war, prepared by the Interna- 
tional Security Affairs stall, the ne- 
 jcessity for putting a lid on the U.S. 
‘commitment in Vietnam and of ne- 
gotiating a settlement. In subse- 
quently pushing this position within 
the government, he was going against 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other 
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States's nuclear i margin ist 
to be a good deal greater. 












As of Sep- 


ont 


tember, 1908, we maintained 1054. 
land-based Minuteman Gn "hard- 


ened,” or underground, silos) and 
Titan intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles to the Soviet Union's approxi- 
mately goo; we maintained 656 Pos 
laris missiles on submarines to their 
estimated 45; we maintained 646 in 
tercontinental bombers, and the So- 
viet Union about 150. Russia is ex- 
pected to catch up or pull ahead on 
ICBM's this year, but Johnson ofh- 
cials claimed that the most rele- | 
vant number was that of deliverable | 
warheads—that is, bombs and. mis- 
Siles held by each side. In this the 
United States held a 3-to-1 margin 
(our 4200 to their 1200). The split 
comes over the question of how much | 
superiority the United. States. can... 
maintain, and boast about, without 
spurring more arms racing. 































MIRV maneuvers 

Talks with the Soviet Union over 
a possible weapons freeze are con- 
sidered of paramount importance — 
right now because no one can think 
of any other way to stop the arms 
race, which has slipped into a new, 
dangerous, and expensive phase. 
The effectiveness of the deterrent de- 
pended upon neither side having a 
defense other than its second-strike 
capability (that is, its surviving of- 
fensive weapons), and upon both Wm 
having a reasonably accurate count ~~. 
of the others weapons. Therefore, 
the deployment of an anti-ballistic- - 
missile system, and the development | 
of missiles with multiple warheads. 
(multiple independently targeted ree 
entry vehicles, or MIRV'5, which are 
supposed to help penetrate an en- 
emy ABM shield), both of which 
appear now to be under develop- 
ment to varying degrees by both — 
sides, will escalate the arms race. Me — 
Namara ordered the development of 
MIRV's early in 1967, at a point 
when it appeared that the Soviet 
Union was coming up with an ex- 
tensive anti-ballistic-missile system. 
On closer inspection, the Soviet sy 
tem (Tallinn) turned out to be a 
conventional air-defense system. Yet. 
the deployment of the MIRV's went 
forward nonetheless: because Russia. 
might still set up an ABM, because. 
Russia might develop MIRV's, and 
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because, simply, MIRV's had become 
technically feasible. (One assumes 
| the worst and proceeds with the pos- 
sible) In the view of arms-control 
advocates, the combination of 
| MIRV's and the ABM constitutes a 
greatly increased danger to stability. 

Once MIRV's are deployed, each 
side will have more difficulty in esti- 
mating the number of effective mis- 
siles held by the other. Moreover, 
MIRV's substantially enhance the 
advantage of the side which strikes 
first. For one missile containing sev- 
eral warheads might wipe out several 
missiles containing several warheads. 
If one side has both MIRV’s to use 
in a first strike against land-based 
missiles and an anti-missile delense 
which is effective against a second 
strike by sea-based forces, the other 
side can no longer be certain of its 
own deterrent. Neither side has yet 
deployed MIRV's; the United States 
is testing them, and the Soviet Union 
might be. Once MIRV's have been 
sufficiently tested, it will be difficult 
for either side to assess, without very 
intrusive inspection, whether the 
other has put them into effect. The 
time for reaching agreement to ban 
| MIRV's is before they have been 
fully tested—that is, soon. There are 
| even some officials within the Penta- 
igon who argue that the Soviet de- 
i 
| 
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velopment of an ABM is at such a 
rudimentary stage that MIRV's are 
not needed, and that in fact they 
constitute an untoward danger. But 
these men concede that the only po- 
litically realistic basis now for undo- 
ing the MIRV decision is in the con- 
text of an arms agreement with the 
Soviet Union. For now, they argue 
that development of both an ABM 
and MIRV's should be slowed, be- 
cause an effective ban on them would 
be easier to obtain, politically and 
logistically, at the earlier stage of 
their development—yet — Johnson's 
budget sped both projects. 
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1g around Ireland is a great way 
end your vacation. And if you make 
aw Clare Inn your home base, it's 
ying a vacation within your vaca- 
olf at your front door, ride through 
intryside, or fish your trout dinner 
from the nearby sea. Acres and acres 
natural splendor, decorator-furnished 
ms, every meal an Irish feast. Ireland's 
ratty and other castles and beauty 
š are at the most a few hours away. 
ip dts only 9 miles from Shannon Air- 
, For colorful brochure write to: 
et E. Warner, Dept. F, 630 Fifth Ave., 
w York, New York 10019, 
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ginning with the May issue The 
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e advertisements be 
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Rentals . . . and the like. 
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| ing that the United States build an : 
| ABM, and McNamara had been re-, 


needed 


jecting their recommendation. His 
arguments were that the system 
more technical improve- 
ment, and that deployment of an 
ABM to protect American cities from 
Soviet missiles did not make sense; 
such a system would cost at least 
$40 billion, and if the United States 
did deploy it, the Soviet Union 


would simply deploy more warheads | 


and other devices to penetrate the 
ABM, intensifying the arms spiral 
but adding to no one's security. 

It is too soon to know what the 
precise balance of political and se- 
curity considerations was that went 
into the Johnson Administration's 
decision in 1967 to proceed with a 
limited "thin" anti-ballistic-missile 
system. The Administration said the 
system was to protect cities against a 
Chinese missile. If President John- 
son instructed McNamara to go 
ahead with some kind of ABM in 
order to relieve the military and 
congressional pressures—which has 
been the prevailing assumption in 
Washington—their conversation has 
been a well-kept secret. McNamara's 
associates insist that the Secretary 
concluded to his own satisfaction 
that deployment of a limited ABM 
made sense, a decision which McNa- 
mara himself uncharacteristically 
kept referring to as "marginal." The 
Sentinel, or "thin" ABM, system, ac- 
tually was to have two purposes: to 
protect cities against Chinese missiles 
or missiles from potential nuclear- 
equipped nations, and also to protect 
the Minuteman missile sites against 
Russian missiles. (The decision to 
use an ABM to protect the Minute- 
man, like that to develop MIRV's, 
was taken partly to deflate military 
demands for an assortment of entire 
new strategic weapons systems, Both 


decisions were seen as a means of 


postponing those new systems. 
MIRV's were simply new warheads 
on old missile systems; thus Minute- 
man H equipped with MIRV's 
would be called Minuteman HI, 
and Polaris with its new warhead, 
to make the change appear more 
fundamental, w ould be called Posei- 
don.) Yet the missile-protection as- 
pect of Sentinel was not implement- 


ed. One explanation is that shortly 


after the announcement, McNamara 


over. There is within the Pentagon 


thing would even work, and some 


ac E its own ABM and to de 
took a trip to Europe, where various 












it was not tano Busan because it did 
not protect American cities against 
Russian missiles led to a postpone- 
ment of the missile-protecting com 
ponent of Sentinel. 





*Mad momentum" 





The essential difference betwee 
a "thin" and a "thick" ABM is the 
amount of money that is spent 
Knowing what he did about how the 
pressures upon the Pentagon worked, | 
McNamara warned against "the mad. 
momentum intrinsic to the develop- 
ment of all new nuclear weaponry” 
in his speech in San Francisco in - 
September, 1967, announcing the - 
Sentinel decision. “If a weapons sys- | 
tem works and works well, there is- 
strong pressure from many directions 
to procure and deploy the weapon > 
out of all proportion to the prudent. 
level required. The danger in de 
ploying this relatively light and re- 
liable Chinese-oriented ABM system — 
is going to be that pressures will dee 
velop to expand it into a heavy de 
Soviet-oriented ABM system." 

Sentinel opponents have secured | 
from the Armed Services Committee. = 
a commitment to break their usual | | 
practice of hearing from Pentagon 
witnesses only and to hold open .- 
hearings on the ABM this year. | 
Among the most vigorous oppon- 
ents are several physicists, who have... — 
been fighting for containment of- 
nuclear power ever since they ine 
vented it. Now that the ABM is be- - 
ing deployed and sites selected for 
it, a number of congressmen are 
hearing from their constituents that 
they would just as soon forgo th 














































































protection and the accompanying 
resident nuclear weapons. "There-. 


fore, the fight over Sentinel is no 


what one official has deicsibed: as 
"schizophrenia" o over whether the 


sub rosa opposition to it. Like those 
of all weapons, its costs are already 
rising well beyond the original es 
mates, from $4 billion to $5.5 billio: 
and. they are likely to keep grows 
The way the pressures go, - 
offer the best hope for stopping tl 
inexorable expansion of the ABA 
with the consequent expense a 
spur to the Soviet Union .to 
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jous to come to an pound : 
lagreement with the United States. 
| The Soviet Union has now reached 
a relative level of armaments which 
‘makes talking with the Americans: 
feasible, and it suffers budget pres: 
sures of its own. Government officials 
were literally packed and ready. 
begin talks in Geneva last summe 
just as Russia marched into Czech 
slovakia. Later in the vear, the re- 
scheduling of the talks became = 
complicated, both . by President... 
Johnson's interest in opening them 
iat the summit, and by the coming 
| transfer. of power. * 
| While an agreement to stop the 
accumulation of nuclear equipment |... 
at something like current levels—de- 
pon of only a limited AB M, 
and no MIRV's-would permit a 
| considerable saving in future defense 
expenditures, it would not make ^. 
much difference in the current level 
lof spending. Moreover, strategic 
| weapons now account for a surpris- ~ 
| ingly small proportion of the Penta- 
gon budget—roughly 12 percent. An 
arms agreement would prevent the. — 
strategic budget from doubling or s 
leven tripling, but the real savings 
are to be made elsewhere. 
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Trees Don't Change... 
ut We Do. 


Trees are always the same yet each has its 
own problems and special qualities. At 
Bartlett they are not just bark and wood 
but a growing laboratory for research. 
Our scientists, in their unrelenting 
search to develop individual shade 
trees to their fullest potential, provide 
expert diagnosis and improved tech- 
niques for our fieldmen. Change is wel- 
come at Bartlett. When good ideas come 
along we are the first to adopt them, 
More experience, more knowledge and 
more service are the reasons why we de- 
liver more. When you think of trees "think 
Bartlett" and you're sure of the most modern 
methods and thorough knowledge of local 
conditions. Call your area representative today 
you can rely on him. 
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Scaling down 
| Inachapter on "Military Strategy, 
| Military Forces, and Arms Control,” € 
| in Agenda for the Nation, published. s 
| by the Brookings Institution late last 
year, Carl Kaysen, formerly of the 
Kennedy White House National Se- 
curity Staff and now director of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at 
| Princeton, argues for scaling down 
| United States force levels, 200 fora .. 
|postVietnam defense budget of 
about $50 billion. (The current. 
| Pentagon budget is $80 billion, of 
which about $20 billion is directl 
i attributable to costs that would not 
ibe incurred if there were no war.) 
“The proper conclusion of such a 
reexamination,” says Kaysen, "i 
that our security interests and need: 
fused great changes in the under 
fent |lying rationale of our military po 
| [20d in the force structures whicl 
| | | are the concrete expressions of tha 
: 8 TREE EXPERTS rationale. Our policies should del 
Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. | mine our weapons, not vice versa.’ 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds. Kaysen' 3 proposals for readj ust 
Our policies are: hold str ategic wi 
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Local Offices from Maine to Florida and west to Ilinois and Alabama, 














€ enough to meet a 
arge troop requirement in Europe 
ione small one elsewhere, simul- 

ly and on short notice; re- 
the number of American troops 
aintained in Europe; put controls 
m international trafficking in arms; 
.and dismantle outmoded military 
. bases abroad. 









_ Shopping list 
^. This sort of examination is clearly | 
¿unlikely to take place within the | 
"Pentagon. Nor, in light of the pre- 
dilections and power of the armed | 
services committees, is such a review 
likely to happen within the Con- 
gress. | 
Ihe capacity of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for promoting their causes 
through their ability to play upon 
public fears, and the extent to which 
„politicians are impressed with that 
Capacity, are major factors in the 
“making of defense policy. (Lyndon. 
Johnson was constantly worried 
about reactions by the military to 
any moves to scale down the war in 
Vietnam. Thus he made a deal with 
the Chiefs that in exchange for their 
support of the halt of the bombing 
in North Vietnam, they could do as 
¿much bombing of the South and 
Laos alone after the halt as they had 
of the North and South together. 
This was an even better bargain for 
the military than they had thought, 
for they found that planes bombing 
‘the South needed to carry less fuel 
and could therefore carry more 
bombs; the result of the bombing 
halt was that more bombs were 
.dropped on the South and Laos than 
had been dropped on the North and 
South together) The Chiefs make 
their position more difficult to op- 
pose by making a series of trade-offs 
among themselves—an ABM for you, 
a bomber for us, etc.—and coming up 
inanimous” recommendations. 
Each year, the Chiefs present the 
secretary of Defense with a "shop- 
ig list," knowing that it will be cut 
ctensively. This year's list, for ex- 
nple, would have cost $120 billion. 
Nixon and Laird," said one out- 
)efense official, "think they 
get peace in the family by buy- 
10 billion more than the Chiefs 
eyll be mistaken." The 
pressing for a new 
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Your 
Love 


Little Mie-Wen in Formosa 
already knows many things... 
the gnawing of hunger . . . the 
shivering of fear .. . the misery of 
being unwanted. 

But she has never known love. 
Her mother died when she was 
born. Her father was poor—and 
didn't want a girl child. So Mie- 
Wen has spent her baby years 
without the affection and security 
every child craves. 

Your love can give Mie-Wen, 
and children just as needy, the 
privileges you would wish for your 
own child. 

Through Christian Children's 
Fund you can sponsor one of these 
youngsters. We use the word spon- 
sor to symbolize the bond of love 
that exists between you and the 
child. 

The cost? Only $12 a month. 
Your love is demonstrated in a 
practical way because your money 
helps with nourishing meals . . . 
medical care . . . warm clothing 
. . . education . . . understanding 
housemothers . .. 

And in return you will receive 
your child's personal history, 
photograph, plus a description of 
the orphanage where your child 
lives. You can write and send 
packages. Your child will know who you 
are and will answer your letters. Cor- 
respondence is translated at our overseas 
offices. 

(If you want your child to have a spe- 
cial gift—a pair of shoes, a warm jacket, 
a fuzzy bear—you can send your check 
to our office, and the entire amount will 
be forwarded, along with your instruc- 
tions.) 

Will you help? Requests come from 
orphanages every day. And they are 
urgent. Children wrapping rags on their 
feet, school books years out of date, milk 


Write today: Verbon E. Kemp 





L.] Choose a child who needs me most. 
I will pay $12 a month. 

I enclose my first payment of $. 
Send me child's name, story, address 
and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $ 





| , . .— ductible. ians: Wri ni 
[J Please send me more information. cable. Canadians: Write 1407 Yong 





Address 
City . 
State 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U 
Government's Advisory Committee. 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are tax. 


Toronto 7 

























supplies exhausted, babies abandon 
by unwed mothers. S 

Since 1938, thousands of An 
sponsors have found this to be < 
mate person-to-person way 
their blessings with youngsters 
the world. 

Little Mie-Wen and children | 
need your love—won't you help? 

Sponsors urgently needed thi 
for children in Korea, Taiwan 
Brazil. (Or let us select a chik 
from our emergency list.) 


Zip — 
























t is intriguing about Nixon 
Aaird's position now is that it 
hould choose to try to curb, to 
tent any men can, the forces 
ropel ever increasing invest- 
arms, they are well situated 
ally to do so. They do not 
o feel the need to prove things 
he Democrats felt they had to, 
h great cost. Their credentials 
énse-minded, business-oriented, 
anti-Communists are impecca- 
owas Eisenhower, not Kennedy 
ohnson, who warned about the 
ary-industrial complex." ' 













limes 
changed since the days when 
ess whooped at the chance to 
"more defense spending on the 
nhower and Kennedy Adminis- 
ons. Some members of Congress 
140 were most enthusiastic about 
ng the "bomber gap" are now 
grined at the costly anachronisms 
foisted upon the country. Every 
lation is that the "security gap" 
Was a dud. 

During the campaign, the Nixon 
anization talked about a post- 
tnam Defense budget of about 
billion. Former Democratic offi- 
'say that it could and should be 
to the low $60 billions. Under 
Kaysen thesis, the post-Vietnam 
deet could be about $50 billion. 
Ae are very great differences, par- 








—E lizabeth B. Drew 














t remains to be done now is 
e this year. What do you 
f you agree with it, we shall 
baptize this year as the Year 
Jecisive Effort, and this year 
eighteen months long. The 
w Year we will probably cel- 
on the first of July, 1970 

astro was speaking to about 
lion people—or one Cuban 
ght—who came to the Plaza de 


papers, on each billboard in the 
city: "Everyone! To the Plaza with 
Fidel! The end of January 1969! 
Viva El X Aniversario" They had 
come by bus and by boat, and they 
waited all night in the shelter of a 
wall on which was inscribed an im- 
mense and multicolored promise: 
the Road of Communism is to create 
Riches with Conscience. At dawn, 
the invited guests came through the 
crowd to their seats in the Tribuna, 
a concrete balcony at Fidels feet. 
Foreigners, journalists, the Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister. The crew 
of the Cuban fishing boat seized in 
October off Venezuela. The Mon- 
cada Brigade of the best workers 
from each factory and farm, with 
honorable red-and-black flags. Fidel 
spoke at 10 A.M., for 130 minutes, 
with rain clouds overhead. 

"We have not yet graduated as 
revolutionaries," he said through 
the Japanese earphones that were 
given to foreign visitors for simul- 
taneous translation into a sort of 
comic-book Miami American. "We 
have no university diploma. But we 
have graduated from the primary 
school of revolution. We are now go- 
ing into the junior high school of 
revolution. After ten years another 
ten years begin.” 


“We did not know the geography” 


In the first decade of the Cuban 
Revolution, the old Cuba died; 
the second, it is to be born again, to 
grow again like sugar in a field. The 
unspoken dialectic of Fidel's speech 


places nationalism and revolution - 


side by side, and synthesizes them, 
through agricultural development, 
in the Cuban earth. Castro’s lan- 
guage is heavy with an accretion of 
detail and anecdote, sounding at 
times like the Georgics of Virgil. 
“Once droughts have been over- 
come," he began, "once hurricanes 
have been coped with through the 
proper protection of crops; once 
plagues are eliminated and under- 
growth cleared . . ." After ten years 
of stumbling progress, the country 
has experienced bitter deprivation. 
In Havana, strict rationing is now in 
effect; even the hours to be spent 
waiting in line for food are rationed. 
Yet the path of revolutionary de- 
velopment now seems determined. 





E “we "dia not even “know the geog- 
“raphy of Cuba—not even the geog- 
raphy! I would say, not even the 


urged, on the UE in the news- 








landscape." To all revolutionary 
Cubans—and to the homesick diplo- 
mats, who tell one at the United | 
Nations of the oysters in Havana 
and the hills of Las Villas Province 
—the great psychic achievement of 
the last ten years has been the re- 
jection of foreign, or American, pat- 
terns of cultural and economic dom- 
ination; the destruction of the Ha- 
vana that was the Whorehouse of 
the West and of the colonially dis- 
torted Cuban economy. Cuba ha 
identified itself unequivocally wit 
the Latin-American Third World: 
it is an underdeveloped country | 
with material problems like any 
other, “confronting underdevelop- 
ment, with no experience, in the — | 
conditions of today's world." In his. 
speech, Fidel said of the economic 
blockade that “it makes us laugh, 
and it cannot be otherwise.” Cuba's 
childrens toys come, westwards, 
from China; its bureaucrats joke. . 
that their ties are Swiss, their shoes 
Chinese, and their socks Czechoslo- 
vakian. Cuban economic develop- |. 
ment is no longer defined negatively, 
» terms of "Yankee" and “Imperial 
" The Revolution and the Nation | - 
ud the Land are to develop as one; ^. 
and for the young Cuban ideologues, |. 
the three have a mystical, sensual. 
unity. Next year, 1970, will be the 
Year of the Ten Millions; Cuba is 
supposed to produce ten million tons . 
of cane. Fidel said in his speech that 
"the Ten Millions are a Debt of 
Honor to the Revolution.” 



































































Pounding and roaring 

The frontier of the revolution is 
the frontier of agriculture. The most 
politically advanced settlements in 
the country are the new citrus plan 
tations on the Isle of Pines, Treasure 
Island, where goods are allocated on. 
the basis of need, and where the. 
village matriarch told a visiting 
American journalist to go back to 
his own land and work for the revo 
lution so that he too could. give. 
candy to his children at the Feast o 
the Three Kings. (Candy, of course. 
is severely rationed in Cuba.) On thi 
Isle of Pines, and increasingly acros: 
the country, it is the farmers and. th 
food technicians who are th 
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If you're concerned with the times we live in, 
SO are we at Equitable. With people at odds, cities and towns 


in decay, there's a lot to be done to make life more livable. Equitable is trying 
to help. By investing millions to rebuild slums, provide decent housing, cre- 


ate new jobs. By encouraging Americans everywhere to support the Urban 
Coalition — to give a hand where it's needed. 


We're also concerned with our main job. Protecting you and your family 
from financial insecurity. Through our agents everywhere, Equitable offers 
coverage designed to meet your changing needs. Equitable Living Insurance 
can give you the right financial protection — to send your children to 

college, cover you during illness, or take care of you when you retire. In 
thisanxious world, that's how Equitable offersa corner of security. 


UITABLE 


© The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
New York. N. Y. 1969 








ic engineers from the Aswan 
raveling with Major Faustino 
veteran of the Sierra Maestre, 
linister of Water: heroes of 
evolution. In the agricultural 
uard, as everywhere in Cuba, 
is personally dominating. "He 
s shows up when you dont 
him." He is obsessed with sta- 
half a million cows are grow- 
|. this country; in the next de- 
agricultural land will increase 
.9,880,000 acres to 16,500,000 
"by 1970 Cuba's agricultural 
uction will be approximately 
ble what it was before January 1, 
. "It is good to eat ice cream, it 
tritious and full of milk and 
1, and besides it is made of 
r, it is a patriotic food." 
€ looks, even, as though he were 
de in the black Oriente clay; 
unding and ro aring, he has a pas- 
al, ecologist's, vision of the land: 
/e shall put cane fields by the 
L gar mills, rice where rice should 
and everything in its place." 














een belt 
By committing Cuba to an agri- 
tural future, the Cuban govern- 
nt believe they will achieve an 
u precedented fusion of patriotic 
d revolutionary zeal, a fusion they 
' experienced, and want to com- 
icate to the rest of the Cuban 
ple. ‘As usual, the medium for 
political education will be Fi- 





‘most extraordinary expres- 
f the new synthesis are to be 
id in Havana, which in the Year 
he Decisive Effort is a city in 
¿a city of revolution within 
evolution. "Havana Province,” 
Fidel, "which used to receive a 
many of the root and other 
ables it consumes from the rest 
he country, now receives prac- 
y. none of these products from 
provinces. In 1970 the Prov- 
of Havana will grow as many 
and other vegetables as the 
country produced before the 
tion." In the first decade of the 
tion the old Havana died; in 
econd a purged, experimental 
to be born. The city is now sur- 
led by a cordon, or green belt, 
n the planners' cathartic future, 
ntegral city area will be created, 
-and inner city in a single unit. 





here was a delegation of hy- 








alone. Already the pre-revolutionary 
population of the city is leaving in 
busloads for the Eastern provinces, 
and for the rural parts of Havana 
Province, beyond the green belt, 
The old Spanish villas have been 
turned into dormitories for some 


Russian pack 


200,000 scholarship students, chosen 
from across the country. Food is 
scarcest in Havana, and the sugar 
rations smallest. The city streets are 
as clean as any in the world: ten 
minutes after Fidel spoke, the Plaza 
was filled with garbage men, sweep- 
ing and scrubbing the stones. There 
are no police patrols: only the traffic 
cops, young girls in khaki miniskirts 
with sheriff's stars and cowboy boots. 
Even the narrow alleys of the old 
Spanish district are empty, with per- 
haps one woman sitting outside the 
Revolutionary Defense Committee 
rooms, to guard the peace as far as 
she can see, five blocks north and 
five blocks south. The social and 
cultural puritanism, which is to 
Western visitors one of the most dis- 
turbing aspects of the Cuban Revo- 

lution, has been concentrated in Ha- 
vana; the mores of sexual imperial- 
ism are for this generation of Cu- 
bans a dark part of some private 
past. One is told, everywhere, of the 


place for students and bureaucrats. 








who were selling their sisters o 
uary 1, 1959? say they all be in 
Miami? 


Havana the parasite 


To the new revolutionaries puri- 
tanism has not been enough. It has 
not been enough to try to drive so- 
cial corruption back across the 
Straits of Florida. From young Com- 
munists in Havana, young govern- 
ment ofħcials, one hears, wih the 
revolutionary euphoria, a persistent 
self-criticism, They feel that as city- 
dwellers they are physically inferior. 
It is as though the effort to be de- 
manded of Havana is physical rather 
than moral or psychological. We 
have been, they say, like a parasite, 
feeding off the rest of the island. We 
have consumed, and we have not 
produced. We are bureaucrats, and 
we have not worked. 

The conversation of the young 
Party enthusiasts in Havana is 
dense, in an almost pagan way, with 
concrete descriptions and images. 
You see, they say, the problem is 
that new people go out into the . . 
fields, and they are weeding at the ^ '. 
beginning of the year, and by mis- 
take they pull up the young colfee 
plants. Or, we do have Soviet ma- 
chines for cutting corn, but they 
have not been worked out so well 
yet. They cut the corn too short, and 
in the next harvest the corn does not 3 
grow. Or, Fidel cuts ten tons of corn 
a day. How many do you cut? We. 
now catch so much fish, but many 
kinds of fish the Cuban people do 
not like to eat. 

The green belt is the first part of 
Havana that foreigners are shown. 
One makes wide looping detours 
through the suburban cornfields to 
see the coffee plantation that is 
tended each Sunday by the press 
section of the Foreign Relations 
Ministry. Almost everyone in Ha- 
vana goes into the countryside on 
weekends for "voluntary work.” 
Groups of people—fourth-year chem- 
ical engineering students, or a gov- > 
ernment department, or the families 
who live on a certain block—are. 























| Illustrations are from PLAYING 
| canps, by Roger Tilley. © 1967 b; 
| George Weidenfeld § Nicolson Ltd. 

Heproduced by permission d. The 
British Museum. 
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When you visit Britain this year, cross the sea to 
Northern Ireland, land of saints and scholars :- 


"An Trishman’s imagination neve 
him alone," said an Irish scholar, George Museum, for a fascinating impression of 
Bernard Shaw. Maybe thats the real ireland a century ago. 

secret of Irish charm . . . you'll find it in Stop in large towns or tiny villages, A 





>r lets sea. Call on the way at the Ulster Folk | BRITISH TRAVEL, BOX 4100, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
Please print and include zip code. 


the imagination of their language, of their — bed for the night with breakfast will cost | 

old-world courtesy. only about $4. | 
Don’t rush this discovery; hire a car and Britain Is good alue all night. You get | 

meander along 13,000 miles of quiet fourcountriesfor the priceofone: Northern | 
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roads. Tvl cost about $125 for two weeks. ,drela nd, England, scotland and Wales. 
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325 per thousand miles for gas. From 
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_ Ate beaches, sail, fish, or play golf for coupon for our free "ETE 
only a few cents. Visit the Giant’s Cause- J? Pane full-color STATE zie 
way, a wild rock formation said to be a bookien Vacations — qd s S 
wante cfe oping stones to Scotland in Britain." British Travel: New York-680 Fifth Avenue: 
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there are about five million billion 
possible different connections. 

So made-to-order communica- 
tions service is our primary mission 
—providing channels ready on the 
instant —to move information of any 
kind, between "stations" anywhere. 
This business will grow many times 
bigger and more valuable to every- 
one in the future. Growth in popula- 
tion and human communications, 
growth in machine calling, in fact the 
whole information explosion prom- 
ises that the job of universal com- 
munications will more than double in 
the riext ten years alone. 

Building for the future 

Our energies and resources are 
pledged to keep our communica- 
tions-switching system and service 


S. 





ahead of the times. And we are stay- 
ing well ahead. For example, we're 
the leader in electronic switching 
and in the art of adapting present. 
switching gear to provide electronic- 
style services. 

We're looking far ahead. We're. 
getting ready to provide you with 
Picturephone" service, connect you 
with library or teaching sources, or 
enable you to draw a check on youl 
bank by Touch-Tone* telephone—to. 
mention just a few possibilities, ~~ 

The changing communications 
picture 

We will not be alone in our inno 
vation. A lot of fine companies make; 
equipment used in information han- 
dling. As we look to the future, we 
think the better the entire communi- 































. cations industry does, the better 
we'll do. The more information- 
handling devices that are developed, 
the greater the need for connecting 
any of them through our nation- 
wide switching system. = 
We are therefore continually 

developing, building, and updating 
our network. The expanding size 
of the job is one of the reasons 
why we are so confident about our 
future. But there are many other 
reasons: 
. We have a good lead in elec- 
vic innovation, such as integrated 
cuits and digital transmission. 

We have the largest number of 
Ph.D.'s in science of any private 
business in the world—-1,300. 
Their average age is 35. Work- 



































ing with them are thousands of 
other technically trained college 
graduates. 

Altogether we have 34,000 
young management people, highly 
trained and motivated, who have 
joined the Bell System in the past 10 
years—assurance of continuing 
management vigor. | 

We have a team of Bell Labs for 
research and development, Western 
Electric for manufacturing and sup- 
ply, and Operating Telephone Com- 
panies for service. This assures a 
quick flow from invention to use at 
lowest possible costs. 

We have developed the best 
communications-switching system in 
the world—and we're skilled enough 
and big enough to make sure it stays. 
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THUNDERBIRD 
ALWAYS GAVE YOU 
THE MOON AND THE STARS. 


THUNDERBIRD GIVES YOU 
THE SUN 


Take a new way to the sun: push the button 
_ Opening Thunderbird's optional sliding 
sunroof. Go the Bird's way of long, low 
- exterior design, interior décor to match every 
Shade of opinion about luxury, power to 


y the Bird offers a choice of rooflines, 
y styles and seating arrangements. 
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‘given responsibility for particular 
farms or fields. They are organized 
into squads by the school, or minis- | 
try, or factory, or by their local Com» | 
mittee for the Defense of the Revo-- 
"hution; and the work is voluntary | 
only in the context of the extreme | 
spiritual value attached by the gov-- 
ernment to the physical transforma- | 
tion of the capital. Ironically, it is. 
the very ideologues who are respon- 
sible for the new agriculturalism | 
who will remain in Havana. 
The work of the Cuban bureau- 
ats will be the administration of | 
an agricultural economy, just as the. 
students will study "useful" sciences 
such as nutrition and soil technology 
and hydraulic engineering. The new 
scientific and technical campus of; 
the University of Havana is in the | 





cane fields of the cordon, and the stu- | 
dents do agricultural work for three | 
months each year. "Not in these 
fields," said the project director, ges | 
turing into the empty countryside. 
"But nearby," Even the Havana. 
mental hospital, which houses 4oo0. 
patients and is one of the proudest | 
achievements of the revolution, is in 
the green belt. Its inmates work on 
the land, in a strange and pastoral 
division of labor, keeping chickens 
and growing acre upon acre of red 
roses. 

No one seems to know when the 
new, whole Havana will be a reality. 
But the vision of a productive city in 
a productive nation is one which is | 
closelv tied to the psychic roots of 
the revolution. Cuban life in the 
last ten vears has been circumscribed 
by a collection of repudiations: the | | | E 
voung revolutionaries want a new, That describes Kodak's top super 8 movie twosome—the new w Kop 
indigenous pattern of economic de- : INSTAMATIC* M9 Movie Camera and the KODAK INSTAMATIC | 
velopment; a new, indigenous me- M95 Movie Projector. 


Y is; a new, indigenous social y | TINN 15 
tropolis; a new, indigenous social The instant-load M9 movie camera a gives you greater movie-ma 
morality. ( The kids like volun- 4 o e 

7 versatility. Battery drive—no winding ever. A wide zoom range—* 


tary work," some Communist youth | 
More shooting speeds— four, ranging: from 12 to 32 frames pers 


leaders explained. “They think it's p h h.the-l A d i 
like summer camp, a great place to| recise through-the-lens viewing, zone ocusing, and automatic expo 


get to know girls... It’s not pro- control. Sports finder, too. And handsome wood-grain vinyl styling 
miscuity we mind—but it takes so The M95 movie projector gives you greater movie-showing ve 
much time, it interferes with one's It has seven projection speeds — three forward speeds... three reve 
work.") speeds...and a still “speed” when you want to freeze on a single fra 
Shows both super 8 movies and 8mm. Has 40o-foot reel capacity. 





















































Next word 
See this smart pair at your Kodak dealer's. 


.. The camera, less than $230. The self-cased. projector, 
from less than $200. z 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


It will be clear that these reflec- 
tions are based on conversation with 
the young, enthusiastic Cuban Com- | 
munists who are the advance guard | 
of the new revolution. There are. 
people in Cuba whose lives and be- 
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lo Havana live in one zo the” 


enormous old hotels, which 
h like twin cities, Sodom and 
orrah, at the periphery of the 
lution. Foreigners are well fed, 
aze out to sea in the direction 
issau. Delegations, SDS and the 
th Vietnamese, are in the Ha- 
“Libre, which used to be the 
on; the journalists all together, 
plaining, are on the fourth floor 
he Nacional. Although one can 
About Du fr gi pu Cupan 


n these iue that one can 
e a representative view of the 
;Cuba. The New Revolution 
ter all their vision, and their cre- 
on. 
he healthy, rural Cuba is still 
(à chiliastic ideal. But it is the 
] of people who happen to be 
| position to change Cuban so- 
y, and to change the aspirations 
that society. Driving from the 
port, through the green belt, the 
itor to Cuba passes a series of ten 
Land-blue government placards. 
(the first one reads) —1959; E— 
90; . V-1961 and on to O— 
the Year of the Heroic Guer- 
.N—1968, the Year of Heroic 
eavor. R-E-V-O-L-U-C-I-O-N: 
tters in the word, ten years, 
posters. Nineteen sixty- -nine is to 
ie Year of the Decisive Effort; 
he Year of the Ten Millions— 
lion tons of sugarcane. 
—Emma Rothschild 








ugh the bombs have ceased 
ible down on the towns and 
rtation networks of North 
m, there has been no stand 
t the big U.S.-run airbases 
around Thailand. At Takhh, 
dorn, Ubon, Utapo, and Na- 
1anom, the warm-up roar of at- 
craft continues without letup. 
U.S. Air Force, and for some 
arriers in the South China 
business of war is as usual; 

| targets have changed. 
rimary target for the planes 
ed to bomb North Vietnam 
Laos. The savage internecine 
it in Laos runs on in the wings 
‘greater Vietnam theater. We 
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the 1962 Accords, which they also 
signed. That neither side admits it, 
or who started it, is of little concern 
to most Laotians. For they are losing 
over a thousand men a year in the 
bitter civil war which has followed 
the breakdown of those 1962 Geneva 
agreements. 

Laos has not been on the agenda 
in Paris. But both sides know that 





Hindu pack, c. 1800 


there can be no meaningful peace 
in Indochina unless there is a settle- 
ment in Laos as well. As in Vietnam, 
for the first time in many years the 
old rhetoric is changing, and both 
sides are beginning to look beyond 
the end of hostilities to the political 
struggle that must follow. 

Were it not for an accident of ge- 
ography, - Laos, with its tiny popula- 
tion of scarcely more than two mil- 
lion, would be about as important 
to American strategic interests as 
Upper Volta. But for over 1000 years 
Laos has been caught in the clash 
between the aggressive and Sinocized 
society of the Vietnamese to the east 
and the Indian-oriented culture of 
Thailand to the west. This old strug- 
ele was temporarily suspended dur- 
ing the colonial period. But as soon 
as French power began to dwindle, 
the old nationalisms and antago- 
nisms broke out again. The United 
States got involved in Laos because 
these old battle lines coincided with 
the new battle lines of the cold war. 
But the struggle goes far deeper— 
again, as in Vi ietnam, Communism 
is but one of the factors in the La- 
otian struggle. 

During the Kennedy Administra- 
tion the United States decided that 
it was overcommitted in Laos. There 


 infütadng $ 


through Laos in strict violation of Prince Souvanna Phouma, 


quo. Neither has sought a direct co 
frontation in Laos. ‘The North Vi 


led hr support of Ge prises 
thou; 
the Americans had previously hel 
to drive him out of the capital 
shaky tripartite government was 

stalled, with the blessings of all ti 
major powers. This regime sough 
to draw power away from both: th 
right and the left to the center. | 








the coalition fell apart in 1963. 


1964 the Vietnam War had escalat 
ed, to the point where neither the. 
United States nor the North Viet- 
namese thought they could figh 
each other without involving Laos. 





Soon the country reverted to a state. 


of civil war. 


Orwellian war 





The civil war in Laos follows a 
cyclical pattern. Souvanna Phouma's | 
Royal Lao Army, with its superior: 
weapons and air support, advances . 
during the wet season, roughly May- 
to November. During the dry season, 
November to May, the Pathet Lao. 
push it back again. But a curious . 
modus vivendi has been observed... 
The basic positions never change - 
and neither side pushes the other | 
too far. Except for a few towns deep 
in Pathet Lao territory, the govern- 
ment controls the Mekong valley 
where nearly two thirds o£ the popu: 
lation live. The Pathet Lao control” 
the mountains and forests to the east 

—about two thirds of the geography | 
but only about one third of the pop 
ulation. A 

The Americans and the North Vi ew 
etnamese have respected this status 














namese, on their part, are con! 
to control the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 
and the regions along the Vietnam 
border. Their occupation of much: 
of eastern Laos is complete and in 
some areas amounts to an annexas- 
tion of territory. There is no doubt | 
that with North Vietnamese help 
the Pathet Lao could overrun every. 
town in Laos, with the possible « 
ception of Vientiane itself. But i 
they did, they would risk bringin 
American troops, and probably t 
Thais as well, into Laos in force. 

The Americans are content to hold > 
the Mekong River valley, and de 
spite all the talk about extending a 
McNamara line across Laos and cut- 
ting the Ho Chi Minh Trail on the 
ground, no serious attempt has b 
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By now you know that cigarette smoke is certain harsh gases nearly twice as effectively 
ore than just “tar” and nicotine. as any other filter on any other popular brand, 
. That about 90% of it is gas. So let someone else in on the secret of La 

And that Lark's patented (U.S. Pat. No. easy taste and hard working Gas-lrap” filter. 
251,365) Gas-Trap” filter reduces all three, “ter.” For example, tell the movers about Lark. T 


sotine and gas. It actually reduces may not break a single dish. jm 
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| a tions deren suppor e even to l 
= the civil war. So the government a 
the Pathet Lao fight it out in 
unwinnable Or wellian sort of wa 
With an eye to negotiations, 
Pathet Lao may well trv to impr ove 
their bargaining position this dry- 
season. Few believe, however, that 
they will try to upset the basic statu 
quo any more this year than they” 
have done in the past. ur 
There is evidence now that the 
Pathet Lao are beginning to tell 
their cadres to prepare for peace and 
the political struggle rather than. 
war, possibly with eventual elections 
in mind. In November the Neo Lao... 
Hak Xat (NLHX), as the Pathet | 
Lao call their political party, held’. 
a new Extraordinary Conference. 
‘Their first Extraordinary Confers. 
ence was held in 1956 when the party. 
first surfaced. The second was held oe 
in 1964 soon after the last of the 
leftist ministers had left the govern. — 
ment. So the November conference, | 
being only the third ever held, 
‘meant to be a significant gathering. 
Out of this meeting came a new, 
twelve-point political program clear- 
ly designed to broaden the base of 
their struggle. The program borrows. 
This design swells the sound of the vibrating string to a full, aoa To z : the so tatea Allie m 
resounding tone. ance” in Vietnam, and some. of the | 
No one has yet devised a suitable copy or even a substitute. brine has been lifted right out 
| 
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What you see with your eye, handsome as it is, is not 
what makes a Steinway, a Steinway. 

It's the sound that's unique. 

The Diaphragmatic* Soundboard was invented and is 
patented by Steinway & Sons. It’s precisely constructed to taper 
in thickness from center to edges, much like the tuned skin of 
a kettle drum. 
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This sound of Steinway is the reason almost every great of the National Liberation Front s. 
pianist you can think of will play no other piano. program of August, 1967. 
It can make you sound good, too. Welcome for the Ja ckeys 

There is little trace of Marxist 
lang iguage in this program, and there. 
seems. to be something in it for ev- 
erybody. “They seem to be casting 
| themselves in the classic liberal 
mold," a di plomat in Vientiane ob- 
| served, "and it is significant that all 
this sort of sweet reasonableness is. 
not in accord with the Chinese pos 
ton." Propaganda or no, the pro- 
pee is at least evidence that Lao 
| has been following Hanoi’s line. 

The program takes an anti-Amer- 
ican tone, of course, but the strong 
pitch is to nationalism. In the pr 
amble the Pathet Lao say: “Buc 
^|dhism has been offended serious 
land. in many places pagodas 
: become. places or breedin; 
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d'why not? It is a Volkswagen. But it's still a Volkswagen. belt goes, there's a Volkswagen 
Volkswagen Karmann Ghia. So if something does break, you don't there who can fix it. E 
hia designed body, it looks have to start searching for a special sports So when you buy a Karmann 
re exotic. car mechanic. Or face a six-month wait for ye 
independent four-wheel a port to arrive from some far corner of 
carburetion, and front the earth. 

it handles like something - Even if you're tooling through some re- 
= mote place like Ottumwa, lowa and your fan. 
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|for depraved Amer 
| way of life. The traditional culture 





New York T the fine customs and manners 
East 120 E. 56th St, f the nation are heino tr ld 

LT 1-0930 Ot the nation are being trodden un- 
West 61 y 56th St. | derfoot." 

c But the Pathet Lao open their 
166 E Superior St. | arms to the "United States and its 

664-9643 


Hawai | lackeys” as well. They offer to “wel- 
opening Spring'69 | come and support all forces, individ- 
| uals, personalities, intellectuals, stu- 
| den ts, soldiers, policemen and 
| employees of the Vientiane adminis- 
tration who are against the U.S. ag- 
| gression and are for freedom, democ- 
| racy, and justice.” The Pathet Lao's 
| propaganda message is that it is not 
| too late for other factions to see the 
light. . mE 

| “We are interested in free and 
| democratic elections in which all 
shades of opinion can find expres- 
sion," the Pathet Lao representative 
in Vientiane recently said. Many of- 
ficials in Vientiane fear that corrup- 
tion and a heavy-handed army have 
turned scores of villages in the gov- 
ernment-controlled areas against the 
regime, Similarly, there are many 
Laotians living in Pathet Lao coun- 
itry who would like to vote against 


i . P " . 

ithe Pathet Lao. But it is doubtful 
i . . 
that any villages in the government 


| zone would be allowed to vote Pathet 
| Lao, any more than villages in Path- 
et-Lao-controlled areas would be al- 
lowed to vote for the government. 
| Even if they take place, elections are 
| not likely to be the immediate way 
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ervice when you write us about your subscription, 














fail to: The Atlantic, 8 Arlington Street, 
ton, Mass. 02116 


| | to national reconciliation. 
| Back to 1962 

| Both sides in Laos agree that the 
basis for a peace settlement should 
be a return to the tripartite agree- 
pment of 1962. None of the im- 
| terested partes in Laos, neither the 
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Russians, nor the Americans, have 
| denounced the 1962 agreement. A 
| Pathet Lao communiqué in Septem- 
|! ber laid down the conditions for 
peace talks. The first step was that 
the Americans should put an im- 
mediate halt to the bombing in Laos 
to create an "ambience favorable to 
resuming tripartite negotiations in 
view to finding a solution to the 
Laotian problem." 

Prince Souvanna Phouma, for his 
part, is much more flexible about à 
bombing halt for Laos than he has 
been in past years. Under the right 
| conditions “we certainly wish it," he 
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Prince's view there is no need ior a 
new Geneva conference on. Laos. 
“The Lao problem has alread y been. 
settled in 1962," he said, “both ex 
ternally and. domestically. It is noi 
necessary to convene another con- 
ference to settle the same problem. 
If the Paris talks ever come to a cone 
clusion whereby the Vietnam War 
comes to an end, the North Vietnam- 
ese troops will withdraw from Laos, 
and consequently there will be no 
more war in Laos.” In the Prince's . 
view, once the Vietnam War is over, . A 
the North Vietnamese will have no 
further use for the Pathet Lao, and | 
they will allow the Pathet Lao to = 
rejoin the government. According to 
the Prince, the only reason the Pathet ; 
Lao left the government in the first 
place was “because the North Viet- 
namese needed them as a tool for the | 
purpose of infiltrating into South 
Vietnam.” 


Blur 


The Pathet Lao claim that they 
leit the government because the nem D 
tralists and the rightists had joined ^... 
forces against them. Whether or not — 
that was true in 1963, it is certainly 
true now, The obstacle to a return 
to tripartite government is going to 
be the fact that there are no longer 
three parties in the field. | 

Prince Souvanna Phouma started 
olf his reign as the Russians’ neutral- | 
ist candidate, back in the days when ^ > 
the United States was still backing — 
the right wing. But the neutralists 
as a separate military force began to 
fade when the Russians stopped su p 
plying them with arms and ammu-- 
nition. In the vears since 1963 the 
Prince has become so dependent on 
the Americans and on the right-wing 
generals that there is some doubt: 
that he can be called his own man : 
anymore. The neutralists who stayed 
in Vientiane have long since melted 
into the right wing. And the neutral. 
ists who stayed in the forest have 
been taken over by the Pathet Lao. 


































































Although there is still technically 
neutralist military force on the gov- 
ernment side, the neutralist troops 
have been integrated with the Roya 
Lao Army in everything but name. 

Although Souvanna Phouma has. 
steadfastly fought for the neutraliza- 
tion of Laos in the internation 
sense, there are Laotians who fee 
that he never really was a neutrali 
in a true sense, “The so-called 
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ction was an accident of his- 
Says one. "It was the by- 
t of the American policy of 
ities that wanted a vigorously 
ommunist group in power 
er than the more flexible and 
nt group represented by Sou- 
ia Phouma. Even when Souvan- 
'houma was out on the Plain of 
with. the Pathet Lao he was 
Fr sympathetic to the Pathet 
It was inevitable that the right- 
nd the neutralists should blur. 





























"body's second choice 
has been said that Souvanna 
ma is everybody's second choice. 
helps explain why the courtly 
who prefers to speak French 
than Lao, has become the in- 
isable man, even though he 
iow has no real power base of his 
n. Politics on the government side 
ased on a complex of involved 
"relationships, regional associ- 
and positions of military pow- 
the right-wing generals who, 
the barons of medieval Europe, 
rich off the countryside and 
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st as well for 
ma. Few of 
the powerful families or generals 
have any love for the Prince, but 
they hate each other more, and the 





Prince rules by juggling their jeal-. 


ousies. TEN 

But Souvanna Phouma also rules 
because he has the firm support of 
the Americans. “The land of the mil- 
lion elephants," with all its quarrel- 
ing princes, has been called a Gilbert 
and Sullivan country. The composer 
who calls the tune in Laos today is 
William Sullivan, the able American 
ambassador who has been on the 
scene for four years. Sullivan controls 
the channels of American aid on 
which the generals depend both for 
power and personal fortune. Sulli- 
van has made it very clear to the 
right wing that Souvanna Phouma 
is America's man. 

By any standards the American 
presence is enormous—larger than 
the French presence ever was. The 
American — Embassy-USAID tele- 
phone book for Vientiane is as large 
as the telephone book for the whole 
of Laos. Per capita, Laos receives 
more U.S. aid than any country on 
earth. Military aid figures are still 
secret, but an AID official recently 
estimated that altogether, on a per 
capita basis, the United States is 
spending $100 a year on every man, 
woman, and child in the country. Of 
course only a very small portion of it 
ever filters down to the people, ex- 
cept under the wings of bombing 
planes. 

Neutral chips 


Partly because of the American 
presence, the bipolarization of Lao- 


tian politics has become an inescap- 


able fact. But Souvanna Phouma and 
the Pathet Lao maintain the myth of 
tripartism: though the neutralists as 
a meaningful third force are no lon- 


ger in the game, both sides would 


like to pick up their chips. Recently 
Pathet Lao broadcasts and the Pa- 
thet Lao representative in Vientiane 


have been talking about a return to. 


tripartite government that takes into 
account the "new realities" and the 
"actual situation" in Laos. In other 
words they are going to want more 
than one third of a tripartite gov- 
ernment. 

If the neutralists no longer exist 
as a third force how can there be a 


return to tripartite government? It - 


and between Chinese and Wester 
interests in Southeast Asia, — 
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o bc | surrected at 
least temporarily. It would not be 
the first time in Laos that myth has 
been crammed into a mold to fit re 
ity. Then, despite efforts, the Patl 
Lao have not yet captured the forces 
of nationalism in Laos as the "Viet 
Cong have in Vietnam. Theirs is still 
a foreign ideology, and ideologica 
differences do not mean as much ii 
Laos as they do in Vietnam. This, 
and the fact that the international 
aspects of the war in Laos have never _ 
been allowed to get out of hand as. 
they have in Vietnam, make opti- 
mism possible. end "n 

Pheng Phongsavan, the Laotian: 
minister of the interior, summed it 
up recently. "We are a profoundly . 
Buddhist people," he said, "and i : 
not specifically anti-Communist we — 
are all, at bottom, pacifists. It will be 
possible for the Communists to re- 
turn to the government, no matter. 
how difficult things may seem now, .- 
because we are all Laotians first." 5 
This fact has often been the despair ipud 
of Americans, and probably North  . 
Vietnamese too, who have watched. 
their Laotians fire over the heads of. 
an advancing enemy rather than of- 
fend Buddha, but it may just save 
Laos. 

Much depends on how other pow- X 
ers perceive their strategic interests. 
The North Vietnamese may want to 
keep troops in parts of Laos, espe- 
cially in the two northeastern prov- 
inces which were administered from - 
Hanoi until 1942. The Thais and . 
the Americans may not want to risk 
an unfriendly force on.the Mekong. 
But if the big powers will leave Laos. 
alone, or at least avoid confronta tion 
there, and if the Laotians them- 
selves can achieve internal. peace 
and stability, the country might ~ 
serve as a neutral buffer between the 
Vietnamese and the "Thais, between 
Communists and  non-Communist 
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American polities for the London |. 
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cover or minimum. And every midnight the kind of 


Duffet a real hotel saves for New Year's Eve, 
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osing the war 
I find it difficult to comment on 
melancholy an article as Ward 
|; "Notes on Losing a War" 
ary Atlantic). I wish this able 
alist had looked beyond the 
places in Washington and Sai- 
| while setting the mood for his 
ng. The scapegoats he would 
-found then would have been 
he people, Americans and Viet- 
ese. 
ere are millions of people in 
nam, some known to Ward Just, 
o have risked their lives, their 
rtunes, and their sacred honor to 
off the NLF, the VC, the DRV, 
NVA, and all the others with 
abetical tags that simply spell 
enemy." Whatever those in 
igh places do or say, these millions 
ietnamese will still be there at 
s end. 
n.a sort of despairing arrogance, 
Americans seem to want to 
all these people under the rug 
oving some new form of coal: 
government over them and 
American boys back home. 
many among these millions of 
namese people are well aware of 
igly consequences of such an 
if imposed by us. Presumably, 
enemy leaders would be 
ed to high posts in such a coali- 
‘These same enemy leaders are 
HO selectively ordered the 
or of more than 20,000 civilian 
"women, and children, along 
the kidnapping of over 52,000 
m from their homes, during 
ast decade simply because they 
views opposing those of the 
. If such enemy leaders are 
a freer hand by being part of 
intral government, it is not 
ult to conclude that these lead- 
uld indulge in a much greater 
lbath of those who dare to 
© differently than they. If we 
cout on these people, our souls 
1g, we surely are not going to 
ase our own hurts. 
re is no Taiwan (or even a bit 
‘ee Vietnam, such as in 1954- 
























give 


1955, when a million Vietnamese 
fled south away from Communist 
rule) waiting to receive these peo- 
ple. These millions of our Vietnam- 
ese friends and allies simply and 
plainly and agonizingly don't want 
to be conquered by the modern 
Asian methods of "People's war- 
fare," as conceived by Mao, Giap, 
and others who set their twentieth- 
century juggernauts in motion for 
the eventual benefit of a handful of 
Communist elite. So, are we sup- 
posed to leave these millions of our 
friends and allies to a fate of geno- 
cide? 

I doubt that any responsible 
American wants to abandon the Vi- 
etnamese people to a grisly fate. 
Thus, rather than conjecturing over 
who among the highly visible might 


become scapegoats, let us admit 
forthrightly that we, the people 


(both Americans and Vietnamese), 
have been hurt most grievously to 
date, and that we stand to be hurt 
even worse in the final outcome, un- 
less we keep our wits about us and 
aim for a truly honest resolution of 
the struggle. Ward Just and other 
thinking Americans can certainly 
yeoman help in such an en- 
deavor. The decrying can await the 
time of postmortems. We arent 
there vet. There is still much hon- 
orable work awaiting the doing by 
us. | 
Epwarp G. LANSDALE 
Major General USAF (Ret.) 
Alexandria, Va. 


Sir: Ward Jus:’s "Notes on Losing a o 


War” inadvertently reveals how the 
sentimental, “patriotic” attitude of 
the U.S. press has contributed to the 
Vietnam fiasco. By his reference to 
the search for scapegoats (the gen- 
erals blame the press, while the 
"demonologists" blame the gener- 
als), Just seeks the higher middle 
ground of what he mistakenly views 
as Olympian detachment. 


Justs view springs from the com- 
mon error of transferring the canon 
PT eat 


of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 





killed in Vietnam did die in. vain- 


‘south when Vietnam 
tioned, presumably bec 


nocent until proven guilty" to 
tics. Those who commit a polit 
act like starting a war should f 
judged guilty until proven innocent. 
The burden.of the proof is on tt 
militarists to” prove themselves rig! 
—not on their critics, as has bee 
universally assumed, to prove the Y 
wrong. | 
The U.S. military view of Vietnam 
(“Be patient, and we'll clean up. d 
Viet Cong") is like the view of the 
medieval Inquisitors (just a few 
more burnings, and we'll stamp out. 
heresy). The means of achiev ng 
goal is as unrealistic as it is im- 
moral. $ 
You simply can’t set up a corrupt, : 
unpopular dictatorship and main- 
tain it in power while it jails its op- 
ponents and censors its press, all 
the while proclaiming it part of the 
“Free World.” When you bomb and 
burn innocent villagers and poison 
their crops, you can't deodorize the 
stinking mess with the euphemism 
“pacification.” A policy founded on 
lies must ultimately fail. In um 
equivocal answer to Just’s plainti 
question, the 30,000 Americar 


















































































a sacrifice to incredible. stupidity 
venality, mendacity, and apath 
The important thing now is not 
preserve the illusion that they di 
for a noble cause, but to save 
other $0,000 from dying while the 
Saigonese puppets play in Paris at 
U. S. taxpayers’ Cp ; 
| 1. W. GRIFFIN, 

Denvil 





never seen the real 
lv 


Sir: I have 
meaning of the Tet offensive clear 
stated. Full NVA battalions mi 
overland into the major cities 
perfect secrecy. The “hated enem 
from the North were helped and 
and hidden by the very people 
are supposed to be protecting. T he 
absolute lack of hard intelligence 
was amazing for several reasons: (1) 
nearly a million people moved 
was | "(af 
ie hi 






















PALOI C. d 
r lnerable both during their 
arch to the cities and while they 
vere dispersed and hidden in the 
ities awaiting the attack. Proper in- 
formation might well have pre- 
nted the offensive, and such in- 
ormation might well have been 
rewarded, Was it terrorism that kept 
‘our loval allies" quiet? 
PauL S. WHEELER, M.D. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Another view of Hemingway 

Siz: Hemingway is dead, and noth- 
ing anyone savs about him now can 
affect him or his works, but the 
question of the war in Spain is still 
very much alive, the subject of nu- 
merous books, inquiry, research, and 
of concerm to a great many people, 
particularly to the Spaniards, who 
fought Fascism then and are fighting 
Franco now. In a small way I im 
clude myself among their number, 
and for that reason would like to 
set the record straight. 

The letter referred to by Carlos 
Baker in "Hemingway: Living, Lov- 
ing, Dving" (January Atlantic), as 
having been written by Alvah Bessie 
for the Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade and sent to the 
Daily Worker over the signatures of 
Wolf, Keller and Golf, was in fact 
part of a general news release dis- 
“patched to all the newspapers and 
wire services in New York City. The 
Daily Worker may have been the 
only newspaper to publish it, this I 
do not know, but for Baker to imply 
that it was the only place we sought 
to publish it is misleading and 
makes it appear that the dispute was 
solely between the Communist Party 
and Ernest Hemingway. 

What was at issue was the failure 
of For Whom the Bell Tolls to reflect 





















truly the. nature of the war against 
Fascism as Hemingway publicly, fer- 
vently, stated it to be, and as indeed 





it was. Apparently, Hemingwav was 
aware of this, as witness his misgiv- 
ings, even if Kahle, Walter, Marko- 
vich, et al were not. Further proof, 
if needed, that Hemingway knew 
exactly what he was doing and how 
ecessary it was for him to do what 
was doing to ensure the success 
of the book with the literary estab- 
lishment is revealed by the intelli- 
gence that he selected Pilar's story 
of the "massacre of the Fascists—" 
(italics mine) for submission to Max 













he NVA 




















If smoothness is what you're 
looking for in a Canadian whisky, look for. 
the Smooth Canadian. | 
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ela is a shy and timid three 
old—a Chilean child. Her 
Hy, losing everything and 
‘orized by the recent earth- 
uake, fled from its destruction 

d arrived in Santiago homeless. 
struggling Protestant Day 

hool, just affiliated with 
hildren, Incorporated, noting 
heir hunger and extreme need, 
let them occupy rent free a small 
ooden shack of one windowless 
com with a dirt floor. There are 
ee beds for a family of seven 
ut only one mattress and 
sufficient covering. TB germs 
k in the dust of summer and 
icky mud of winter. The father, 
when he can secure work, makes 
about $30 a month. Graciela has 
been squeezed into the crowded 
day schoo! which is trying to 

help her family. 


Although the school manages to 
meet the Government's teaching 
standards, its buildings are 
flimsy, without electricity and in 
urgent need of repairs. 300 
hildren are enrolled with 85 
-fore approved for admission but 
money is lacking to accommodate 
them. Graciela, like the other 
children, exists under sub-human 
Conditions. The lunch which the 
Choo! tries to provide, is the 
Barest thing to a real meal 
cruel poverty permits to most 

f these children. Insufficient and 
improper food bloats their bodies 
nd weakens and stunts their 
development. 
hile is a beautiful land with 
fiendly people and bright, 
jitractive children. But there are 
& Gracielas who have so 
pitifully little—they are 

infinished children". They have 





their oppressors, with the systematic; 
officially sanctioned, and institution- 
alized reign of terror by the Fasc its, 
was in my mind a basic weakness o 
the book. I suppose that for Perkins 
it was assurance that the book 
would make it in the America of 
1940. ; | 
l, for one, have newer doubted. 
that Hemingway knew which side 
was up, nor have I ever faulted him 
for knowing which side his bread 
‘as buttered on, but when he threw. 
the black-and-white issues of Spain ^ 
—of people versus Fascism—into the 
gray areas of doubt and pessimism, | 
he opened the way to a generation — 
of equivocators who now thrive on 
the "Curse on Both Your Houses. 
approach to the war in Spain. 
MiLTON WOLFF 
Carmel, Calif, s 














































































Sir: That Hemingway cover is one 
of the greatest I have ever seen. 

It tells almost as much of the 
Hemingway story as Carlos Baker's. 
superb selection. 













Jonw S. MONAGAN . 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 
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SIR: Carlos Baker's snide little Key 
West anecdote about Hemingway, 
James Farrell, and “a man named 
Jonathan Latimer” is untrue. 

Farrell never gave me a public 
tongue-lashing for putting on liter- 
|ary airs, as Baker asserts. He never ` 
gave me a tongue-lashing for any-.- 
thing. What he did in Key West in 
1936 was live with me. 

The Hemingways occasionally: 
used my place as a sort of annex for — 
| house visitors they either couldn't 
‘or didn't want to take care of. Far- 
rell was one of these. He occupied | 
my spare bedroom, ate my food, © 
drank my liquor, and finally de- 
parted, saying neither thank you 
nor good-bye. | 












h potential. Their lives could 
$0 changed if they could be 
elped even a little. They could 
lossom out into lovable, bright 
nd capable youngsters. 
raciela's life can be changed, 
ike that of other similarly needy 
ildren, her whole future- could 
broadened and the worried 
jn her little face could 
lisappear if she were sponsored 
nder the Cl "Adoption Plan". 
he cost of an "adoption" is the 
as in all the C! projects 
ind the world —$12 a month. 
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| wish to "adopt" a boy O girl Clin Bolivia Baker's picture of me as a fatuous 
: bein edi Guatemal nonentity is a real hard putdowr 
T will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). Enclosed is my gift for MORD i i y a 2 ode I i Own... 
a full year [] the first month. Please send me the child's name, Hong Kong 
story, address and picture. | understand that | can correspond with India 1 
my Child and continue the "adoption" longer than one year if iran ; TH rE EE le p ius. 
t wish. Also, | may discontinue the “adoption” at any time. Japan | he ATLANTIC welcomes commu- 
H { cannot "adopt" a child, but want to help $ Korea || nications from its readers, but can. 
Or, | will pledge $ per month Lebanon i : : 
L] Please send me further information. Mexico || rarely accommodate letters in ex- 
if for a group, please specify. igeria | : seht editi oo 
‘Church, Class, Ciub, School, Business, eic. paraguay 8 SEa of 500 words. Light editing, for 
Syria || style and economy, is the rule rather 
NC ENCE NC CCL LAA OANA maaana anaa v A Pi avr 
a eealaenian || than the exception, and we assume | 
——————— MM ——— American Indians || that any letter, unless otherwise 
STAT Zip C] Or Greatest Need | at y : i Sn ye ee 
ECT HEN Gifts of Any Amount | stipulated, is free for publication in. 
GIFTS ARE TAX DEDUCTIBLE Are Welcome 


our monthly letters column. 
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"OUR DELIVERY 


HAS AS MUCH RED TAPE AS ANYBODY ELSE'S. 
WE JUST CHARGE YOU LESS FOR IT. 


an you buy a European car 
Gurope, a lot of red tape 
es as standard equipment. 
: takes about a pound of 
erwork to get your car pre- 
for delivery, insured, 
red, delivered. serviced, 
sped to America, and 
red through customs. 

he going rate for this pa- 
work is anywhere from 
1.to $1230 a pound. Un- 
i buy a Volvo. 










Volvo has reduced the quan- 
tity of paperwork you have to 
do yourself. You sign two 
forms. And, of course, a check. 

We've also reduced the 
quantity of money you have 
to pay for the paperwork. We 
charge aslittle as $3271 a pound. 

Because shipping a Volvo 
from the factory in Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, to Newark, N.J., 
Jacksonville, Fla., or Houston, 
Tex., is free.” So are prepara- 


tion, 1500-mile servicing, and 
European registration. Insur- 
ing a Volvo and delivering it 
to anywhere in Europe is 
cheaper than insuring and de- 
livering most other cars. 

But the best thing about sav- 
ing on a Volvo in Europe is 
that your savings don't stop 
at the water's edge. 

Volvos last long enough to 
get you out from under car 


payments. 9 out of every 10 








registered here in the Ta 


eleven years are still on 
road. Which is no guarani 
but indicates how long 
Volvo should hold up here 
Can vou think of anot 
souvenir of your trip to 
rope that will do as well ?. 
Write us f 
free Volvo. 
pean Deli 
brochure. Q 
any Volvo de 








Volvo, Inc., European Delivery, Department A-3, Raski iz 











fest crime stories, its ids 8e« 


































West that same year: T he L ady 
tı the Morgue by a man named 
Jonathan Latimer. 


JONATHAN Latimer 
La folla, Calif. 


bud more Vietnams? 

^d can't resist a comment about 

iC symposium "No More Viet- 
uns?" (November and December 

anno. Ince oe oi the par- 


| p with what could be 
called, broadly, the two basic di- 
rections of national political devel- 
opment. Ideology aside, the Viet- 
nam struggle may be interpreted as 
| contest between dev clopment from 
he top down (or Saigon out) —the 
method we favor—and development 
rom the bottom up—our opponents’ 
method. The experience in various 
Asian countries seems to suggest 
: relatively speaking, Our 
nethod produces economic growth 
nd political stagnation; our oppo- 


Low. Parks- Chambers 

. Bent of Carmel 
"eI Clyde Campbell 
eles, Calif... ens .Pheips-Wilger 
polis-St. Paul, Minn.. Hubert White, Inc. 


stores in other cities write: GRIECO BROS., 











“compilation E Eo "world s 


INC., 1290 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 10019 


but bunglers 





nomic growth. 
IPs pity we can't get together. 
We need each other. 


EDGAR WICKBERG 
Associate Professar 

Center for Easi Asian Studies 
The University of Kansas 


Lawrence, Kan, 


SiR: In “No More Vietnams?” in the 
December issue I found myself deep- 
ly in agreement with the suggestion 
by James C. Thomson, ]r. that 
American foreign economic aid be 
channeled through multilateral 
agencies. As Thomson put it 
" one obvious solution is multi- 
lateralism: the channeling of our 
largess through intermediate bodies 
that can muffle the collisions and 
avert the embarrassments of bilateral 
relationships." 

It has long been apparent that the 
most efficient, the most effective, the 
least wasteful, and the least resented 
loreign economic assistance is that 
which is provided by the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. Of 
the UN Children's Fund even con- 
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TAILORED BY 


Tailored for you. Suitings to live in 
from spring to fall with your tortie 
fort assured, yet your impecca- 
ble appearance uncompromised. 
Fabrics as rich to the touch, as 
they are to the eye, now await 
your appraisal. 
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San Francisco, Cat 
Springfield, 11... 
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W. Springfield, Mass... 
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and honestly zondadied Of course 


this might truthfully be said of much . 


bilateral aid, but even when the lt 


ter is wisely administered, it is often... 


"tool of | 


profoundly resented as a 
American imperialism.” P 
When the United States, ac ting — 


under bilateral agreements with reco 
cipient nations, tries to tie the aid to 
social reform, hostility against 


and Agriculture Organization does 
substantially the same thing, speaks: 
ing for more than a hundred mem- 
ber nations, the conditions which are 
laid down by the agency are not 
resented, 
PALMER VAN Guapy 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Advice and consent 
sir: The Atlantic should be congrat- 


ulated for publishing a timely arti 
"Israel and the | 


cle by a timely man: | 
Arabs" by Charles Yost in the Janu- 5 
ary issue. 

What we need in the Middle East 
is not myths based on prejudice or _ 
military weapons supplied by the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., but neutral 

observations and diplomat ic negotia- 
tions. Yost's insistence on the Unie 
Nations Security Council's Novem- 


ber, 1967, resolution seems to be the ^. 


only hope for the settlement of the 
Crisis, more serious now than ever 
before. As he says, “There is no time 
to be lost." We must act now. 
Those of us who are concerned 
with peace in the Middle East wish 
that Mr. Yost would act out what he 
has written as he undertakes t! 


tions under the Nixon Administra: 
tion. 
TADANORI YAMASHETA- 


Mount Holyvoke College 
South Hadley, Mass. 


Sir: I was very disappointed to read. 


John R. Everett's Viewpoint article 
in the December issue of your maga- 
zine. Starting a dialogue on 









the wrong track by an article such. AS 
this. B. 
What is needed is a confrontation | 
over the new questions raised by the 
decentralization problem, which. 
takes very different forms beyond the 


ing to generalize from the Ne 





ouf — 
country is understandal bly provoked, 
When a UN agency such as the Food ^ 


i6 role 5: 
of Ambassador to the United Na- ^ 


the ae 
school decentralizacon issue is such 
a good idea that I hate to see it set on es 






Devoutly to be wish’d!—To glaze, to whip. 
To whip? perchance in cream! Aye, there's 








that is the question: 


Whether "tis better to drink Kahlua neat a luv! 
E And exult in exotic coffee nectar, pure For from that amber froth what desserts com 
| Or to join it in luscious marriages Mix or not to mix? Either way Kahlua | 


And, by blending, create. A pie, a crepe 
And more; for on a roast, Kahlua lends 
à piquance 


Captivates. There's the aspect 
Eum. That lights devotion from 
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To write or not to write? No question! "Tis better to write 
for the free, new Kahlua party recipe book. Aye, there’s a luv! 


P d 
KAH LO Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico 


JULES BERMAN & ASSOCIATES, INC., 116 N. ROBERTSON BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
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Also coming: 


THE NEW AMERICAN MILITARISM by Marine Corps General 
David Shoup 


THE JOURNEY OF PHILIP ROTH by Theodore Solotaroff 
. . LETTER FROM A FAR FRAT by Herbert Gold 














is in itself a way to get the debate off 
to a very shaky start). How can a 
ghetto school be truly responsive to 
the needs of the particular commu- 
nity it serves? How can the resources 
of a ghetto community be marshaled 
to help the ghetto school do a hell 
of a lot better job than can be done 
by even the best "professionals"? Are 
the interests of teachers and parents 
not far more in concert than in con- 
flict, if only we can find a way to get 
these groups together? These are the 
kinds of questions vour series should 
seek to answer. This article is a poor 
start in the wrong direction. 

Harvey PRESSMAN 
'etonville, Mass. 














Sig: I've now read Tom Matthews’ 
review of Time Inc. by Robert El- 
son in the December Atlantic. I shall 
resist the temptation to ask why you 
chose Tom Matthews to review the 
book or why vou're running so par- 
tial a comment. But I can't resist 
correcting one of the factual error 
which concerns us as publishers of 
the book: Matthews states that Time 
Inc. undertook to buy enough copies 
to pay for the printing. I don't know 
where he got that idea, but it is flatly 
untrue, and the implication that the 
publication was in any way subsi- 
dized is equally untrue. The book 
was read in manuscript, enthusiasti- 
cally accepted, and published in the 
ordinary way, with the publisher in- 
curring the ordinary risks. 

It is true that Time Inc. has pur- 
chased some copies, but that was ar- 
ranged after the book was printed, 
and the quantity purchased in no 
way pays for the printing. Matthews 
can deal with his own conscience 
over his treatment of a serious piece 
of work by a fellow writer, namely 
Robert Elson. But he ought to be 
more careful before he denigrates 
the character of a book or of a pub- 
lisher with falsehood. 

SIMON MICHAEL BESSIE 


Atheneum Publishers 
New York City 
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We are happy to print Mr. Bessie’s 
correction and pleased that he resisted 
the temptation to question our choice of ^ 
a former TIME managing editor as a re- 
viewer. This relieves us of the necessity 
of reminding Mr. Bessie that our book 
reviews are designed to serve the readers 
of books, not their publishers. 

THE EDITOR 
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REVEILLE FOR DEMOCRATS 


By BILL MOYERS | 


! - "Atlantic 


FOUNDED IN 1857 





“ Tf we perform the necessary surgery on ourselves ; , . we Republicans will find many opportunities to work with,” 


wrote John V. Lindsay.in the January, 1965, ATLANTIC. “For all the power at his command, Lyndon Johnson . . . 


may be more vulnerable than you think.” Four years later, it is.time for good Democrats to come to the aid of their ` 


party.. Mr. Moyers, publisher of Long Island's NEWSDAY, suggests how. 


i politics of 1968 may have appeared incon- 
clusive in November, but they were at least con- 
clusive enough to put Richard Nixon in the White 
House. And the matter does not quite end there. 

The Democratic Party certainly. survived 1968 
less mutilated than expected after Chicago, only 
barely losing the White House and falling back 
just slightly at congressional and state levels. The 
Democrats.are stronger now than the Republican 
Party was after. Lyndon Johnson’s 1964 Jandslide. 
Whether they are wiser remains the important ques- 
tion, for considerably more than conventional wis- 
dom will be necessary if they are to put together a 
new coalition which accommodates the new party 
style of 1968 while preserving the best of the party’s 
tradition. 

In any American party, the Democratic in par- 
ticular, coalitions are of the essence. Emerging in 
its modern form from FDR’s massive shotgun wed- 
ding of 1932, the Depression-forged liberal-labor- 
Negro-farm coalition has been expected to shatter 
before every election since 1948. Few pundits be- 
lieved it could survive Roosevelt’s death; Harry 
Truman, they said, would be overwhelmed by the 
task of holding it together; 1952 was to bring its 
death knell, then certainly 1956; and Senator. John 
F. Kennedy wrote a year later of “our crumbling 
coalition." Enough of these crumbs were swept to- 


gether for -Kennedy’s own. recipe of victory in 
1960. The Johnson landslide four years later en-.. 
veloped the old coalition, which was again pro-: 
nounced dead in 1968 until November 5, when 
Hubert Humphrey just missed with a passable 
FDR pitch. Reports of the coalition's demise con- - 
tinue, in Mark Twain’s words on reading of his own 
obituary, to be "greatlv exaggerated." | 

We too easily forget that our parties constantly 
appear to be on the verge of flying apart. Tele- - 
vision, dramatizing dissent, magnifies this persistent 
illusion. But, as Samuel Lubell points out, it is . 
only when several segments of a coalition spin off 


. Simultaneously that a party can be irrevocably dis- 


solved. Individual spinoffs or partial erosions can. 
strengthen other segments of the party and attract . 
new elements altogether. Coalitions change, and by 
changing, shift the loci of their parties, but they 
rarely shatter. Last yeàr's.election may signal the. 
final loss of the conservative South and the de- 
cline of the big-city machines but may reward 
Democrats with contrasting replacements. 
Democratic losses in the South ‘can be counter- 
acted by gains in the new suburban areas, gains 
which John English, for example, has secured in 
New York's traditionally Republican Nassau Coun- 
ty since 1960. Essentially moderate but charismat- 
ically progressive figures like Iowa's Harold Hughes 
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and Missouri’s Thomas Eagleton provide hope for 
spading new rural-suburban ground to replace 
losses in the cities. 

Roosevelt’s coalition and whatever liberal ma- 
jority existed after his death were deeply rooted in 
economic issues. It is hard to tell just how large a 
role economics played in the 1968 election. A pre- 
election cliché held that-in our affluence economic 
loyalties paled before discontent on Vietnam and 
social issues like race and crime. An English ob- 
server was shocked to find that no one to whom he 
talked throughout the campaign gave the Demo- 
crats credit for eight years of prosperity. Union 
leaders seemed obsessed with insisting that loyalty 
to Humphrey and to Johnson’s Vietnam policy be- 
Jonged ahead of every other issue. Because they 
were dovish, friends of labor like Gilligan of Ohio 
and Clark of Illinois received lukewarm union 
support. Al Lowenstein had a one-hour meeting 
with union officials on Long Island in which his 
nonendorsement of Humphrey was almost their 
sole concern. Union members, 46 percent of whom 
now earn between $7500 and $15,000 a year, ap- 
peared ready to vote their prejudices over their 
fat pocketbooks. | 

The ultimate swing of the rank-and-file union 
men back to Humphrey reflected a last-minute em- 
brace of traditional bread-and-butter issues. To ad- 
herents of the New Politics the Vice President's 
New Deal rhetoric may have sounded gauche and 
irrelevant, but in this sense he proved the shrewder 
politician in the closing days of the race. 

But Humphrey did lose. If his bucket-pail pro- 
gram did rekindle fading depression-and-recession 
fears for one more hurrah, 43 percent of the vote 
is, as the late Senator Kennedy would have said, 
“unacceptable.” ‘Assuming continued prosperity, 
such appeals probably cannot be warmed over for 
another campaign in 1972. Depression memories 
are fading fast and recession memories do not stain 
so easily. The Democratic Party will have to form 


a coalition based on other than purely economic | 


interests if it 1s to win in 1972. 
NEW COALITION 


The main pillar will continue to be the remains 
of the original FDR coalition. This is still a sub- 
stantial group. Blacks have, in fact, become. the 
Party's "new, Irish." 'The outcome in Texas, where 
increased registration among Negroes and Latin 
Americans carried Humphrey to victory, proves 
how unlikely minorities are to vote Republican. 
Labor will hardly kick the Democratic habit in 
four years' time. And despite an occasional embrace 
from a-Pat Moynihan, -Republicans will be a long 
time draining significant “strength from the intel- 
lectual community. 
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Old coalition voters, however, will in them- 
selves not be enough. The Deep South is lost, pos- 
sibly for good. Older factions are dribbling off. The 
farmers who nudged Truman to victory in 1948 
went for Nixon in 1968 and will continue to go 
wherever they define their interest to be. Younger 
union members cannot be taken for granted. Most 
important, as the population grows, thé old coali- 
tion must add numbers incrementally to reconsti- 
tute itself a majority. Since blacks and Latin Ameri- 
cans are the only frm and growing groups within 
the coalition, votes obviously must be sought else- 
where, : 

_ Most liberals, taking hope from Eugene Mc- 
Carthy's campaign, look to the burgeoning "new 
class," the educated upper middle, as the savior of 
the Democratic Party. Affluent, they will vote issues 
over economics, the theory. goes, and as they are 
educated, they will be liberal Components of 
this new democracy will be youth, the new man- 
agers, the newly affluent, and the college-educated 
suburbanites. There is some evidence for this rea- 
soning. Since 1964 a record 12,500,000 young peo- 
ple have become eligible to vote. A recent Green- 
wich College poll showed. 51 percent of college 
students uncommitted -to either party. McCarthy 
and Lowenstein proved that many of them can be 
effectively marshaled for liberal campaigns. 'The 
affluent grow apace (25 percent of our population 
earned over $10,000 last year, compared with 7 per- 
cent in 1947) , and since these are the people who 
are less directly threatened by social unrest than 
the new middle classes, they are ripe for a Mc- 
Carthy type of appeal. Many of these operate Gal- 
braith's "technostructure." They are educated men 
filling jobs with a vested interest in corporate lib- 


.eralism—college administrators, foundation bureau- 


crats, computer players, and others. Finally, the 
college-educated grow out of enrollments. which 
have increased 7o^percent since 1960. By 1972 al- 
most 35 percent of the electorate are expected to 
have college degrees, 1n contrast to 29 percent today. 

This bubbling quasiintelligentsia certainly ap- 
pears to be fertile hunting ground for Democrats 
in search of new coalescents. But those dreaming 
of such a "new left" grouping grow strangely si- 
lent or vague when discussing actual figures, re- 
sorting to statements such as “The census is on 
our side." They have occasional statistics to em- 
ploy, such as McCarthy’s 49-to-41 margin in New 
Hampshire among those under thirty-five, and 
51-to-42 among the college-educated, though these 
figures are limited to Democrats. 

The problem is that a closer scrutiny puts in 
jeopardy the potential of this new grouping to 
combine with “traditional” Democrats for 51 per- 
cent of the vote in 1972. Consider youth. Voters 
under twenty-five still fall short of the more than 19 
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million registered Americans who are sixty-five and 
over. A transient group, the young often do not 
take voting seriously—only 51 percent voted i in 1964. 
In 1968 only 48 percent of those between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-nine were registered to 
vote. For all the sound and fury from the left in 
early 1968, Nixon and. Wallace took more than 
half of the under-thirty vote in November. 

The affluent and college-educated have excep- 
tional voter-turnout records, but this. is a mixed 
blessing for Democrats. It may prove just a liber- 
al conceit that their numbers inevitably swell as 
education levels rise; last year Nixon attracted 54 
percent of the college-educated. 


CONSERVATIVE TIDE 


Liberal Democrats must honestly face what the 
pollsters have been telling us for some time: 
there is a definite conservative tide running in 


- America. We can dream and tinker, move pins, 


compute figures, and massage our prejudices all 
we wish, but any consideration of new Democrat- 
ic coalitions must face up to that basic trend. 
Furthermore, this is not a racist or reactionary 
current. Goldwaters and Wallaces are not likely 


_ to fare any better in the future. Richard Nixon, 


for one, seems to understand this. There are. no 
Rockefellers in his Cabinet, but neither are there 
any Thurmonds. (The White House staff is bal- 
anced, in fact, between Rockefeller's Kissinger and 
Thurmond's Dent.) 

How should Democrats respond to this conserv- 
ative accent in America’s politics? Certainly not 
with a spasm of imitation in which we jettison 
the Roosevelt-Truman-Kennedy-Johnson vision of 
a better and more equal society. But we can begin 
with a more realistic understanding of what is 
happening in the country today. | 

The American electorate has historically beni 
conservative, usually apathetic to be sure, but 


capable of aroused reaction when threatened. We _ 


have, as David Riesman recently wrote, “a blend 
of traditions, a conservatism about American val- 
ues coupled with an interest in innovation and, 
when people have felt unthreatened, a- certain 
measure of ‘mutual tolerance for different ways of 
life." 
Newly middle-class unionists are a case in point. 
Though liberal on economic issues out of self-in- 
terest, they are at best quiescent and s worst 
harshly repressive toward noisy dissent. A poll 
of one union's membership five: years ago showed 
61 percent opposed to letting Communists speak 
in public, 48 percent opposed to any socialist’s 
teaching social sciences, 36 percent opposed to the 
same for a Republican, and 41 percent who felt 
that Barry Goldwater should not be allowed to 


_ own, and their near-hysterical anger at 
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address union meetings. And this was in relatively 
quiet 1963! Yet the same: membership endorsed ' 
National Health Insurance. by 82 percent and 
school ‘integration’ by 78 percent! The testimony 
of William L. Abbott, former education director 
for United Rubber Workers, is that “intolerance 
of dissent has been an unfortunate mark of the 
labor movement, which still considers itself a gar- 
rison holding off hostiles at gun point.” An anti- 
Yippie unionist revealed both his affluence and his | 
attitudes in commenting on Chicago: “Thank God, 
I say, that we had Solar television so we could 
see red blood coming from some of those kooks.” 
Liberals have failed to take seriously enough 
the very genuine apprehension inherent in. such 
declamations. Middle-class concerns in 1968 were 
left to the angry articulation of a George Wallace 
on the one hand and the country-club rhetoric of 
a Spiro Agnew on the other. There is absolutely 
no reason why liberals should abandon the defense 


' of domestic peace to spokesmen who explicitly or 


implicitly couple it with repression. Arthur Was- 
kow, a radical himself, talks of middle- and’ work- 
ing-class fury at "the loafing classes"—particularly 
students. These malcontents are not the well-to-do 
who can flee from the clamor; these are people who 
have generally made great sacrifices for what they 
“revolu- 
tionaries” must be understood. 

Carey McWilliams, editor of the Nation, noting 
these “new, smug strident voices which mock the 
old decencies of life," reminds us that “liberal- 
left America, saccharinely sentimental about the 
problems of racial minorities and foreign peoples, 
seems incapable of even minimal. concern—let 
alone respect—for the human dignity and dilem- 
mas of middle America.” And so my own father, 
a decent and gentle laboring man who has never 
forgotten what Franklin Roosevelt did for him in 
the Depression when he was earning 50 cents a 
day, felt constrained to explain in apologetic tones 
to me why he was distressingly tempted to vote 
Republican: "I can't vote for Wallace because he's 
a hater, but my own party doesn't seem to under- 
stand how to keep this country from falling apart, 
or that that is what some of these people want to 
happen." We lost millions like him last year, who 
felt, not without some cause, that Democratic com- 
passion for the underdog (they were themselves 
underdogs once, and the beneficiaries of social 
liberalism) has in latter days evoked a bewildered 
tolerance of extremism. These voters are not lost 
forever. They can be won back with an intelligent 
program that espouses the kind of reforms which 
enlarged their own lives but eschews violence and 
restores their hope that Democratic liberals also 
believe in domestic peace. 

We'have some other lessons to learn from the 
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conservative phenomenon. One is the value of re- 
sponsible rhetoric. Liberals tend to be apocalyptic 
at heart and in speech, and Richard Nixon was 
justifed in accusing Democrats of promising far 
more than they could produce in social welfare. 
One explanation of why so many turned away in 
.November may well be contained in Amitai Et- 
zioni’s assertion that "public confidence is shaken 
more by the unfulfilled promises and millennium 
rhetoric . . . than by the inability of the country's 
leadership to quickly solve our pressing problems." 


TIME TO EXPERIMENT 


Four years to ponder what wil and will not 


work while the Republicans man the trenches may 
not be such a bad thing for Democrats. Friedman's 
negative income tax may prove workable. Black 
capitalism is hardly to be opposed in concept. It 
will be interesting to watch Nixon trying to de- 
liver on a volunteer army. The political peril for 
Democrats in all this is that once the initiative 
for innovation has passed to the Republicans, 
they may be surprised at how much they like it 
and be reluctant to retur once again to normal- 
cy. Lubell contends that for extended periods of 
time major programs are thrashed out largely 
within one party; the party then tends to prevail 
because of greater relevance and greater timeli- 
ness. The Democratic Party has held this position 
since 1932 but is now in danger of losing it. To 
reclaim their leading role on issues and votes, the 
Democrats will have to prove again that their party 
is the crucible for social experimentation of the 
issues at hand. 

Why should liberal Democrats, for example, not 
give higher priority to an attack on crime?—mili- 
tant black leaders are against mugging in the 
ghetto. And if our past civil rights programs are 
now proving inadequate, we may have to follow 
the lead of Innis, McKissick, and otbers in devising 
a program of mutually acceptable separate devel- 
opment as a prelude to later cohesion and co- 
operation. New Deal federalism is not feasible in 
its old form, and creative approaches to decentral- 
ization—as Robert Kennedy was proposing before 
his assassination—should increasingly receive our 
attention. None of this is inconsistent with tradi- 
tional Democratic bread-and-butter issues—more so- 
cial security, expanded Medicare, full employment 
-—or in conflict with “quality of life" issues for the 
new class—consumer protection, conservation, an- 
ti-pollution measures, aid to education, and so on. 
Youth-oriented "new politics" programs such as 
lowered voting age, more primaries, party democ- 
ratization, and reform of the draft are equally im- 
portant for the reconstruction of a winning Dem- 
ocratic coalition. 
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The ideal (or at least the most realistically pro- 
gressive) coalition thus is rooted in the remnants 
of the old while assuming their gradual atrophy. 
Blacks, Latins, and other economically deprived 
minorities are grossly underregistered and could 
invigorate the old coalition along with lower-in- 
come whites outside the South. The "new class" 
will broaden the base with active students, house- 
wives, and others but cannot by itself bring the 
numbers to a winning majority. The margin must 
come from the groups toward which Robert Ken- 
nedy was reaching: the lower middle class and the 
urban dweller. Across this bridge between the sub- 
urbs -and the cities the Democratic Party could 
march to victory four years hence. 

If . . ..and here we must pause to explote the 
dilemma of ideals versus ideology. 

In terms of intelligence, creativity, and dedica- 
tion the role of the new participants in 1968 politics 
was unprecedented and impressive. Since the elec- 
tion, they have demonstrated maturity by sticking 
with party work, exploring McCarthy-Kennedy 
coalitions, planning candidacies at all levels, and 
reaching out for cooperation with other classes. 
Such movements prevail or are growing in at least 
half of the states. With the new leisure and affluence 
their participation should continue to be spirited 
and issue-oriented. 

But they also carry dangers with them, ideologi- 
cal dangers and class arrogance chief among them. 
McCarthy was typically candid but unfortunately 
myopic in telling us that his voters were largely 
the educated. Too many of his followers did view 
themselves above compromise and were at times 
forced into intransigent anti-Kennedy and anti- 
Humphrey positions. A gréater self-scrutiny could 
have diluted the aloofness which shut them off 
from the stevedore, the taxi-driver, and the printer, 
and presaged the coalition which I believe to be 
the best hope for 1972. I, for one, would hold a 
Democratic Party bereft of its commitment to the 
working class to be hollow and hypocritical, not to 
mention incapable and unworthy of winning future 
national elections. 

It is one thing to be evangelistic in politics, an- 
other to be priestly and dogmatic. Richard Daley 
is today the scapegoat of the liberals, yet he came 
within a hair of emerging their hero. All he had 
to do was to throw his support to Edward Kennedy 
—and he seemed almost ready. We are reminded 
that many of today's fiercest advocates of the open 
primary complained not a whisper when Adlai 
Stevenson was nominated in 1952 in that packed 
convention in Chicago over primary winner Estes 
Kefauver; that Stevenson again took the prize un- 
primaried in 1956; and that it was Eugene Mc- 
Carthy himself who nominated Stevenson in 1960 
though John Kennedy had won the primaries. 
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It is well for us to keep in mind the query of 
Adlai Stevenson a decade ago: “It does not belittle 
the movement to ask some questions. ... What 
are the effects of an almost exclusively ‘ideological’ 
political motivation? Is some degree of instability 
the likely price of a lack of the restraint of eco- 
nomic interest and of part-time interest in politics? 
What are the implications of all-out election cam- 
paigning by highly, vocal groups who assume little 
responsibility for legislative follow-up of either 


their nominees or their programs? What is necessary 


to prevent hit-and-run politics—even by one’s high-: 


est-minded political friends? These seem to be 
worthwhile questions.” So they are. Fortunately 
they are receiving high priority within the New 
Politics movement itself. Donald Peterson and Jack 
Gore, leaders of the New Democratic Coalition, 
have expressed the desire to attract the black and 
working-class voters now reluctant to attend their 
meetings. People like Adam Walinsky have spo- 
ken out against both the rigidities of ideology on 
the left and the cynical indifference and paro- 
chialism of the regular organizations. 

The Democratic Party is almost certain to 
change structurally over the next four years. The 
elimination of the unit rule and the decline of the 
power of the conservative South should make it 
more open and volatile. With organization men 
like Jesse Unruh embracing the insurgents and 
Richard Hughes imitating them, with Edmund 
Muskie and Hubert Humphrey still active on the 
national scene, and with young senators like Ed- 
ward Kennedy, Fred Harris, Harold Hughes, Jo- 
seph Tydings, and Walter Mondale expanding their 
influence, there is no reason why the wounds cannot 
be healed and unity forged by 1972. Humphrey, 
with his usual magnanimity, now talks of using his 
influence to broaden participation in the party. 
Having been torn by the conflicting pressures from 
two intractable areas, he undoubtedly wants to see 
the party avoid inflicting similar torture on its 
future presidential canclidates. 

The outlook is far from bleak. It’s largely a coa- 
lion game, a neck-and-neck race with similarly 
minded Republicans for a majority by 1972 (the 
most thorough and lucid recent discussion of chang- 
ing coalitions appeared in the journal of the liberal 
Republican Ripon Society). In a day of new poli- 
tics the Democratic Party must forgo some of its 
letterhead leaders to appeal directly to members of 
constituent groups. Television is here, for better or 
worse, and it is unlikely that any future candidate 
will be an effective national leader if he cannot 
use the medium successfully. This does not demand 
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just Reagan-like showmanship. Muskie has shown 
that candor is a good beginning in developing 
media style, and Ted Kennedy that dignity and 
declarative sentences are mutually enforcing. 

Senator Kennedy's brisk and successful challenge 
to the old guard and his replacement of Russell 
Long as Senate Majority Whip provide the most 
dramatic indication yet that the progressive figures 
in the party are determined to reassert themselves. 
George McGovern and Gaylord Nelson continue to 
demonstrate that their kind of muckraking defense 
of consumer interests and deprived citizens is as 
urgently needed as ever, and Birch Bayh that 
Democrats can keep the initiative on important 
issues like electoral reform. The Kennedy coup 
helps to assure them a conspicuous forum in which 
to do that. 

Theological purists may be disturbed by the lack 
of attention to a detailed program. It is simply too 
early for that, and efforts now to frame such a 
program might only accelerate the Republicans’ 
consolidation of support in what we hope will 
prove only a brief right-leaning hiatus. Further- 
more, I remain immensely skeptical of realigning 
our parties ideologically. The very stability of the 
American political system is grounded on the prag- 
matism of both parties and their reluctance to veer 
too far from the center. 

Most Americans are not ideologically committed. 
But there remains in the majority of them, liberal 
and conservative alike, what Gunnar Myrdal re- 
cently called their "common explicit morality... 
the old Enlightenment ideal: dignity of the human 
individual, justice between people, liberty, equal- 
ity of opportunity, and brotherhood.” Keeping that 
ideal alive among diverse competing interests, with- 
out yielding to any one group’s precise creed, is 
the heart of the Democratic strategy. While the base 
of our strength must continue to be the deprived, 
disenchanted, and disenfranchised, we will be use- 
less to them if we write off as wicked or stupid 
those who, having “made it,” will have to provide 
the fiscal resources and moral support for the works 
of compassionate reform, Robert Kennedy under- 
stood this, which explains, perhaps, his appeal to 
the black militant, the white student, and the steel- 
worker in Gary. 

‘Fhe Republicans did not ignite the imagination 
of the American people in 1968; they won through 
default in one of the most uninspiring campaigns 
in memory. I believe they won because Democrats 
seemed to lose faith in their own party as an in- 
strument of reconciliation: The road to 1972 be- 
gins with tbe rediscovery of tbat faith. 
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PATIENTS 


übt was a thirteen-year-old fat boy, the youngest 
patient on the ward. I knew him after I had been 
at the hospital several weeks and had begun to get 
myself back in touch. We talked first in the lounge 
on a rainy afternoon listening to a Donovan record. 

"Jamie," said Tim, "thats your name, right?" 

"Right," I said. 

"You been here long?" His round face was red 
because it had been.hard for him to’ start talking 
to me. 

“Three weeks," I said. "Don't you remember?" 

“I been here so long I don't remember who were 
here when. I been here eight months. Where you 
from?" 

“Winnetka,” Isaid. 

"Is that your car, the turquoise-blue one?" 

"Yep." 

"You must be rich," he said. 

"I wouldn't say so. Where you from?" 

"Skokie." He had a bright voice that was starting 
to get lower but was mostly high-pitched still. His 
teeth stuck out a little, but he could have been 
handsome if he were not so fat. "I love rainy 
days," he said. "I hate sunny days. I love it when 
it’s all gray and soggy.” 

" Are you kidding?" I said. 

“Nope,” said Tim. "I really do." 

Our ward was in the basement of the building. 
The lounge was built of gray concrete blocks, and 
the windows at the ceiling showed clouds and long 
grass that had not been.clipped. There were about 
fifty of us day patients. A lot of guys were in for 
drugs, but there were all kinds—straight guys, 
suburban ladies with nerves, some far-out chicks, 
old ladies having shock ‘treatments, two old men 
who played chess. I slowly made friends all around, 
but I mostly stayed with the guys my age with the 
same experiences. 

I had sat with Tim once before at the O.T. 
table when he was drawing a bullfrog that turned 
out quite well. I had been working on a leatber 
belt myself. We had not talked then, but now in 
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A Story by Jonathan Strong 


the lounge we had. He sat back in his chair, and 
his T-shirt lifted up to show his round middle. 
We did not talk anymore for à while but listened 
to the Donovan record, with the rain in the back- 
ground. Tim -had brought the record in. The 
lounge had a Victrola donated by someone, but 
we had to bring our own records. The younger 
patients were usually.the ones who brought records 
in, though sometimes we had to suffer through 
some lady's Dean Martin album. 

"Hey, Jamie," said Tim, “you like this song?" 

“Yep,” I said. It was "Mad John’s Escape," which 
i e is a cool song. 

I play the bass guitar, you know,” 

"You do?" 

"I couldn't get into a group yet, but I'm learn- 
ing it.” 

"Great," I said. 

“You play?" 

"Some," I said. "Hey, how's the bullfrog?" 

"Miss Hedrick wants me to enter it in the hospi- 
tal art show." Miss Hedrick was the O.T. nurse and 
a cool chick. 

"Great," I said. 

"I love frogs," said Tim. "Except you know a 
funny thing? When I were little, I used to dread 
lily pads." 

"What?" 

He was sitting on the edge of his chair, and his 
friendly eyes were looking at me. "I don't under- 
stand it," he said. "I actually dreaded lily pads, 
I dreaded them." 

“How come, do you suppose?" 

"I don't know. When I were little, a wet lily pad 
blew onto my stomach and stuck when I were 
swimming up in Wisconsin. I couldn't get it off. 
I were really scared." 

"How come you always say were instead of was?” 

"I don't know," said Tim. "I just do?’ 

Though he was seven years younger than me, 
] did feel like being his friend in a way. I found 
him a cool person. He was yery bright for his age, 


said Tim. 
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not that he necessarily knew a lot, but'he responded 
with a lot of feelings to things. I myself had been 
such a dead kid at his age. We went'on talking 
most of the afternoon. I had nothing else to do, 
having got my work therapy out of the way that 
niorning. We talked about bis family and his lack 
of friends. He brought up his fatness, which I was 
going to ignore, but I should have known he would 
want to talk about it. He said Miss Hedrick told 
him he would look something like Donovan if he 
lost some weight. 

I was a particular friend of Tim’s for the rest 
of my time at the hospital He said he did not 
have anyone he could talk 
to about his life except me 
and of course his doctor. 
Every day we sat and 
talked, particularly about 
the things he wanted to 
know about sex. He wor- 
ried about getting excited 
seeing girls on the bus 
on his way to the hospital 
in the mornings. Once he 
went three stops beyond 
the hospital and had to 
take another bus back be- 
cause he could not stand 
up without grossing-out 
the whole car, as he put 
it He wanted to know 
all about my chick Diane, 
and every morning he 
asked me, if I had slept 
with her last night. 

I made several other 
close friends too, but I do not feel like writing 
“about other guys who were into drugs. I talked 
with.them about drugs the same as if we knew 
each other on the outside. I was trying to get away 
from all that. My friends and I had spent the 
winter in one apartment or another turning on. 
They were still doing it. My doctor and I agreed 
that while I was in the hospital I would not hang 
around with my friends outside anymore. I only saw 
them for an hour or so in the evenings on the way 
home, and they thought it was very mystical and 
mind-blowing to be in the hospital. I spént most of 
my time at home and with some old straight friends 
from high school. I did not mind the quiet evenings, 
because my days were busier, and I slept a lot. I soon 
got sort of attached to the hospital. It was an- experi- 
ence I was having by myself which my friends could 
not share. i 

One Monday I wanted to talk to a chick ‘who 
had just been admitted to the ward, but she was 
withdrawing, sitting with her head between her 
knees, rocking a little back’ and forth. While I 
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was sitting beside her on the green plastic couch 
in the lounge, I heard a crash in the dayroom. I 
got up and went in, and it was ‘Tim: throwing 
things. He had tipped over a bridge table and 
thrown a chair. The ladies at the sewing table 
were all scared but trying not to notice what he 
was doing. Mrs. Fisk, the head nurse, was standing 
facing Tim with her hands on her hips. I realized 
that though I had thought of him as my friend, Í 
did not know him well enough to do anything at 
that point. I could not go up to him and try to 
calm him down because I was not his doctor and 
I did not know what was involved. That was the 
hard thing about making 
friends at the hospital. 

They put him on restric- 
tions for the rest of the 
week. He could not leave 
the dayroom to go to the 
gym or the grile or even 
the lounge, and the atten- 
dant had to go to lunch 
with, him. The next day 
I tried to talk to him, but 
he did not want to talk. 
They had upped his dose 
of Thorazine, and. that 
kept him pretty much sub- 
dued. He said he wanted to 
go to sleep, but it was 
against the rules to put 
your head down or close 
your eyes, and the nurses 
kept making him sit up. 

Tim spent the week at 
the O.T. table painting. 
His first bullfrog was so good, he did more of them. 
He modified them till they were simple heart-shaped 
green things with one eye and feet. Then he started 
to do them in all colors, The last one he did was not 
even a frog but blobs of dark colors which he called 
“Frog at Night.” While he was painting frogs, I 
wrote a poem about drowning which I hoped one 
of my friends outside could make into a song, and 
I submitted it to the hospital newspaper. The girl 
who had been withdrawing read it and said it was 
"a real trip." 

The next week Tim was off restrictions, and we 
sat in the lounge again listening to records. I 
brought m the Cream and the Doors, and Tim 
brought Tim Buckley. He told me then what had 
caused his tantrum. He had gone with Lucille, 
a teeny-bopper who’ was really tough, into the 
closet where they stored the gym equipment, and 
she had got’ him excited and unzipped his fly, and 
they had made. love.sitting on a chair. Tim had 
told his doctor because he thought he would keep 
it secret, but his doctor told the entire staff. Tim 
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was so mad when one of the nurses talked to him 
about it that he started throwing. things. Of course 
his doctor had to tell Lucille’s doctor.and the 
staff, but Tim did not understand. Now he wanted 
to know more about sex. It had not been very 
good, he said. He felt all funny about it. I told 
him that for it to be good. you had to care some- 
thing for the girl and you had to do it more 
relaxedly, in your bed, not in some closet. 

That week Tim became troublesome again. 
Though he was still on Thorazine, he burped very 
loudly all the timé and made the ladies at the 
sewing table cringe. In our talks he got more 
dirty-minded and talked about bathroom things a 
lot. I tried not to laugh and told him I did not 
want to talk to him if he would not be serious. 
He showed me a picture he had drawn of himself 
looking like a meatball standing behind his doctor, 
who was throwing up into the toilet and saying, 
“Tim, what a stupid, disgusting patient you are, 
you make me vomit!” I told him he should show 
it to his doctor. He said he already had. 

My work therapy was changed from the shop 
to the grille, and Tim used to meet me on my 
break and have a milk shake. Once I told him to 
have a Diet-Pepsi instead, but he said Diet-Pepsi 
made him vomit, and he let out a burp. Everyone 
in the grille, mostly patients, looked at him. 

"Jamie, why am I such a stupid baby?" he said 
to me. 

“You're not stupid,” I said. 

"I know. You might not believe it. I have a 
very high I.Q. When I were tested, they said my 
I.Q. were near genius level." 

"I can believe it, Tim,” I said. 

"But I always act like such a baby. If I were 
only handsome like you." 

"Cut out the milk shakes every day. Have a 
grapefruit juice if you don't like Diet-Pepsi." 

"Oh, puke,” said Tim. "You know what that 
is you're eating?" I was.eating a strawberry-rhubarb 
pie with powdered sugar. 

"I hate to think," I said. 

"It's bloody snots with curdles." I just kept eat- 
ing and ignored him. 

"I told you I want to talk to you without all 
that," I said. 

"I can't help it. It just comes out. Like puke." 
He burped. 

“Come on, Tim,” I said. He looked at me with 
his friendly eyes. 

“Why do you like to talk to me?” he said. 


Mr. Strong is a talented young writer who has just 
completed. his course work at Harvard.. This story 
comes from his first collection, TIKE AND FIVE STORIES, 
to be published next month by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 
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“Because I can really talk to you. I. can tell you 
things. It helps me too, you know." 

“But you'll be going soon, and you have all your 
friends and sexy Diane and your car. I be still 
here for years." 

"It won't be years, Tim.” 

"Nothing will get any better." 

"How do you know? Have faith in the place." 

“They said I were getting worse." 

"Well, I don't know, Tim." 

"Why should some people be handsome like you 
and some ugly and fat?" 

"Why don't you just try eating a little less each 
day?" 

"You told me before I'should starve myself for 
a couple of days so my stomach shrinks, and then 
I wouldn't want as much." 

“Well, then try that. Doesn't your doctor give 
you a diet?" 

"Im mad at him now." 

“Tim, you know, being thin doesn't mean you 
solve your problems." I felt bad saying that to him. 
lo him being thin was a kind of solution. 

The following week he was doing well enough to 
have work therapy. They assigned him to the grille 
with me; but he kept sneaking brownies and shakes. 
After a few days he had enough of work. When 
he was fooling around with the soda jet, it sprayed 
out onto some customers, and the manager of the 
grille sent him back to the ward. 


I WAS-going to be discharged, and I had told Tim 
about it. We were working at the O.T. table. I 


- told him as casually as I could, and I immediately 


suggested that maybe I could still see him, maybe 
I could pick him up some afternoon and go to a 
movie. He said they would not allow it because 
patients cannot see each other on the outside. I 
told him I would not be a patient anymore, but he 
was still sure it would not be allowed. Anyway, I 
felt better saying I would try to see him again. It 
was going to be a hard thing leaving the hospital 
after so many weeks, especially the patients I meant 
something to. 

My own therapy had been going pretty well. I 
would still see my doctor once a week to keep me 
in line for a while. I planned to get a job and 
hopefully go back to college in the fall. I really 
felt I was through with drugs, at least acid and 
speed for sure. J am not going to get into that 
kind of thing again. 

Tim painted a lot during my last week. He was 
on restrictions again and taking a lot of Thorazine. 
l decided to. paint too, and I did a psychedelic 
painting of the bottom of the sea with creatures 
crawling around. It was an illustration of my poem. 
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Tim drew in a little frog.at the R swimming. 

Once I went into the bathroom. to clean- off my 
brush, and when I came back the; paints on my 
palette had all been swirled around in a big mess 
and VOMIT was written across my | painting. Tim 
was not around. I did not.see him: the rest i the 
day. 

The next day I was in the lounge listening to 
somebody’s Donovan album, Sunshine Superman. 
It was a beautiful day outside, but of course we 


could not go out. I was glad I was being discharged . 


before the really good weather started. The chick 
who had been withdrawing had become a pal of 
mine. She was sitting with me on the green couch 
making a string of beads. Tim came in and sat 
down across from us. 

“Jamie,” he said. "I'm sorry I wrote VOMIT ón 
your painting." 

.""Thats OK.” 

“T just had to get mad at you, for going.” 

“That’s what I figured.” 

"I don't have any friends anywhere," he: said. 
He looked up at the windows. "I wish it were 
gray and soggy out. I hate it like this." ` 

"I asked my doctor about us getting together for 
a movie or something on the outside," I said. “He 
said he'd have to talk to your doctor, but it might 
be all right.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Tim. “When I get dis- 
charged from here, I can see you whenever I like 
We.sat and listened to the record, and then Mand : 
the chick, had to go, so Tim and I were alone. 
The side was over, and the needle lifted up and 
started at the beginning again. 

“I lost three pounds," said Tim. 

“Great.” 

“You know what this looks like?" He was eating 
a brownie. 

“You don’t have to tell me,” I said. 

“Don’t you want to know?” he said, sting on 
the edge of the chair. 

"I know.” 

“What?” He was chuckling. 

“You know. I’m not saying." 

“Did you sleep with Diane last night?" | 

“Nope,” I said. 

“I wish I could meet her,” jid Tim. 

"Maybe you will,” I said. Suddenly I felt sad 
encouraging him. I did not know if I would come 
through. “Dreaded. any lily pads lately?" I said. 

“Nope. I really used to though." 

“You wouldn’t make a very good frog.” 

“I know. But I wisk I were a frog.” 

“Hey, Tim, I've got a present for you.” I pulled 
off the belt I was wearing, the one I made in O.T., 
and gave it to him. “I'll make you a bet that 
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when you're my age you ‘Il be wearing this buckled 
at the same notch I do. That’s this one.". I took 
out:my knife and scratched a cross on the next- 
to-tightest notch. 

"Thanks, Jamie," he said and leaned forward 
to hold the belt. He put it on, but it did not go 
iround him at all. I had not thought he was that 
fat. 

“Oh, boy," I said. "Well, that's incentive then." 

He smiled. Then we said what was hard for us 
to say. He started. “TI miss you, Jamie, I'll really 
miss you here.” l 
- "TII miss you too, Tim,” I said. I remember him 
as he was then: he knew I was going outside and 
that I would change. It was like leaving him there. 


‘The day I left the hospital it was hard saying 
good-bye to everyone. I talked with Miss Hedrick 
for a while, and I wished I had got to know her 
better before. Our doctors still had not decided 
whether Tim and I could get together for a movie. 


My record as a responsible guy was a little fuzzy. 


Anyway, I could not know all that was involved. 
lim was a sick guy- 
I promised to write him a song on frogs, some- 


thing about the Frog-who-would-a-wooing-go or the 
Frog Prince. My poem about drowning was printed. 


in the hospital newspaper that week. I will put 
it at the end of this story. 


DE OOZY BED . 


Layin in de oozy bed 
Minners swim about me head. 
Swarm o waterbug at play 
Swim above me all de day. 


Now me sinkin in de ooze, 

Close me eye an take me snooze. 

Do no hear de lates news, 

Do no want an do no choose, 
Nuttin here fo me to lose 

Sleepin down among de ooze. 


All dem fish no matter whose, 
Comes in greens and comes in blues. 
Crabbies crawlin by in twos, 
Lobster grabbin at me, shoes, 
Crawdad an de octopooze . 

All a-livin in de ooze. 


Sink into de oozy slime, 

No mo place an no mo time. 
All de oozy people knows 
Here de place to close de eye. 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS ON 
THE BIOLOGICAL REVOLUTION 


In last month's issue, Harvard historian Donald. Fleming, in his arlicle “On 


Living in a Biological Revolution,” 


tentured a contemplative summary of recent 


scientific discoveries that bring us closer to “‘the manufacture of man." That this 


"scientific ambition is controversial, on both scientific and humanistic grounds, 


‘is amply borne oul by these comments, all written in response to the Fleming 


article by men distinguished for their own work in genetics or related fields. 


Donald Fleming’s article im- 
“presses me as a valid statement of 
the views of a strident biological 
minority, which would, if it could, 
impose a social and evolutionary 
disaster on man. The article ignores 
the early and needed applications of 
genetic engineering in (a) the al- 
‘teration of micro-organisms as bio- 
‘logical controls of pests and as more 
‘effective biochemical transformers— 
‘for example, of sewage into edible 
"proteins; and (b) the modification 
of plants for desired properties. 

Professor Fleming exaggerates the 
'extent of today's genetic knowledge, 
-especially with reference to meta- 
zoan ‘species. Certainly, many ge- 
netic components are common 
"throughout life, but it is equally 
Bclear that the aggregate quantity and 
“organization of genetic information 
‘is vastly different in bacteria and 
man. This applies especially to the 
still obscure process of cellular dif- 
‘ferentiation (for example, why one 
‘cell becomes part of an eye rather 
than part of an intestine), and to 
polygenic traits (such as stature or 
components of intelligence), which 
are governed by the interactions of 
many gene loci. 

_More important, Fleming confuses 
the possibility of controlling specific 


traits with the maintenance of en- 
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tire "desirable" types. The indepen- 
dent assortment of genes-in sexual 
reproduction constantly introduces 
changes. ‘The perfect replication of 
Superman is not possible; however, 
a "clone" of Superwomen might, in 
theory, be maintained through the 
asexual activation of eggs. 

In general, Fleming's sources ap- 
pear innocent of population genet- 
ics or modern evolutionary theory, 
as developed by Mayr, Dobzhansky, 
Hirsh, and others. In evolutionary 
perspective, man. has been successful 
over a half-million years and 
through enormous change because 
of his variability and constant hy- 
bridization. Variability also has re- 
duced conflict. and promoted coop- 
eration within the species—a fact 
well known for the basic variants: 
male and fernale. Characteristically, 
many of man’s traits are at once 
"good" and "bad"; such worldwide 
diseases as juvenile diabetes and 
schizophrenia probably have highly 
desirable complements linked with 
energy mobilization and abstracting 
capacity. Moreover, man, as an old, 
successful species, carries a heavy 
burden of  deleterious  recessive 
genes which would be maintained 
by the close inbreeding needed to 
maintain specific traits. (Old frozen 
sperm, by the way, produces an in- 





creasing proportion of defective off- 
spring.) All this means that genetic 
tinkering could produce many culls 
—how are they to be handled? 

In any case, the introduction of 
tailormade man on any significant 
scale could only be done by the 
elimination of virtually all of to- 
day's social institutions and values. 
The development of the latter is, 
however, far more likely to achieve 
viable solutions to man's problems 


.of survival and emotional satisfac- 


tion. "Thus my prospective view for 
the year 2000 A.D. is not a Biological 
Dictatorship, but either a cultural 
collapse in the wake of nuclear war 
or a tamed biology ruled by more 
sophisticated Social Man. 
Demitri B. SHIMKIN 
Professor of Anthropology 
and Geography 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
My own specialty is gerontology, 
and I am surprised. Professor Flem- 
ing places as much stress as he does 
on organ transplant and says so little 
about the biochemical control of the 
aging process. I think that such con- 
trol is implicit in modern molec- 
ular biology if understood and con- 
sidered desirable. |j 
Fleming's paper fails to make 
what Y consider an important dis- 
tinction. Extension of life-span past 
the age of frequent conception has a 
limited effect on the total popula- 
tion. While the extension of mature 
life-span is occurring, the propor- 
tion and number of older individ- 
uals do increase. However, the pop- 
ulation is mainly determined by the 
rate of breeding and infant mor- 
tality. ‘The population of the world 
is more dependent on the number of 
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surviving great-grandchildren we 
produce than the length of our own 
lives.. The world could well afford 
to have people live longer, as long 
as they were productive and pro- 
vided that they did not contribute 
extra offspring. 

Growing larger cerebral cortexes 
is not as sensational as suggested by 
Profesor Fleming. We have dis- 
cussed the matter a number of times 
in our own laboratory, and I am 
sure that somewhere experiments 
are under way. The questions are 
technical-what agents should be 
used, would they cross the placenta, 
how would they affect uterine blood 
flow, and what other effects would 
there be on the developing embryo? 

I believe Professor Fleming misses 
one point, and that is. that before 
genetic tampering becomes .com- 
monplace, there is going to be a 
period where people wil have a 
good deal of latitude in determining 
the causes of their death and the 


risk they will run with particular | 


diseases. Many situations will arise 
where a course of action might re- 
sult in less probability of cardio- 
vascular disease and more probabil- 
ity of cancer. The person who re- 


ceives a transplant runs. more risk . 


from infectious disease. I am sure 
that there will be a risk concerned 


with gene manipulation of the type |. 
' ligence for coping with increasingly 


that 1s being discussed in this arti- 
cle. Efforts to introduce more per- 
fect genetic information will always 
run a risk of damaging other genetic 
information. ‘The patient, instead of 
making no decisions, may face the 


problem of making a good many: 


more. I don’t really believe that the 
biological revolution is a threat to 
the individual. I would hope that 
: he could aspire to a more creative, 
better life and that he would. have 
more time for his education, a suc- 


cessful career, and the enjoyable use: 


of his leisure time. 
F. MAROTT SINEX 
Chairman, Department of Biochemistry 
Boston University School of Medicirie 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Most of the promises of the New. 
Biology enumerated by Professor, 
Fleming will doubtless be fulfilled 
sooner or later. But these promises: 
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gories. Some .will alleviate human 
suffering without endeavoring to 
change the basic nature of human 


‘beings; others purport to create new- 


kinds of beings by altering their ge- 
hetic com positon. : 
' The biologists; unfortunately, are 
generally so preoccupied with the 
genetically determined instinctive 
characteristics of man as an animal 
that they tend to ignore the role of 
cultural activities in human affairs. 
Culture, not inheritance, sets the 
values of different societies. Gener- 
ally speaking, changes within the so- 
cieties of Homo sapiens will be ac- 
complished with varying degrees of 
difficulty, and social science analysis 
can predict the acceptability of such 
changes within limits. Genetic alter- 
ation of Homo» sapiens into another 
species, however, involves problems 
of qualitative transformations, which 
leads into the unknown. 
The late Hermann Muller, Nobel 


‘laureate in genetics, whom Profes- 


sor Fleming cites with approval, 


. proposed a sperm bank to select peo- 


ple who are genetically more 
healthy, intelligent, and cooperative. 
Professor Fleming seems to believe 
that someday gene manipulation 
can remove the “aggressive instincts 
of the human animal" and increase 
"his lamentably low average intel- 


complicated problems." Others have 
discussed man's instinct for terri- 
toriality and his aggressiveness in 
defense of his habitat, and some 
primatologists attempt to trace the 
roots of human society to vague in- 
stincts shared with primate ances- 
tors and the wholé animal kingdom. 
The most elementary knowledge 
of the history of culture and of its 
varieties shóuld make it clear to 
anyone that man is cooperative or 
aggressive, territorial or nonterritor- 
ial warring or peaceful according 
to cultural circumstances, and that 
only the emotional components of 
these varieties of behavior arise. 
from the basic qualities of all human 
beings. At present, therefore, it is 
more realistic to think of how cul- 
ture can be changed than how man 


‘may be altered to respond instinc- 


tively to a culture not yet envisaged. _ 


are really of two quite differ ent cate- 


` The most alarming ethical aspect 
of the proposed use -of the New 
Biology is that the nature of the. 
genetic transformations shall be. 
stipulated by those of superior in- 
telligence, and that the remainder of- 
the population shall conform to the- 
needs of society, childbearing being. 
licensed. Not only is it unlikely: 
that specific temperaments and? 
forms of behavior that are socially’ 
desirable have any genetic basis, but; 
intelligence alone by no means as-: 
sures an answer to social problems. ; 

One has only to think of the in-^ 
tellectual eminence of the Nobel: 
laureates in their own fields as- 
compared with their basic misun-' 
derstanding of the implications off 
the proposals discussed here. Nog 
one will object to intelligence perj 
se, but it is by no means a simples 
Mendelian factor. Moreover, it bež 
comes effective only when trained; 
and applied to specific problems býi 
means of an appropriate methodol3 

ogy. Such efforts have scarcely be: 
gun. 

To entrust the remodeling of thes 
basic: nature of Homo sapiens into 
a new species, with more clearly cong 
ceived characteristics than docilityg 
in the hands of their masters, willz 
rightly be opposed. If use of drugs 
and chemicals, surgery, electrodés 
in the brain, brainwashing, andj 
other techniques are added, I can 
only picture a new race of zombies 
and it occurs to me that mechanical 
robots would be cheaper and bettel 
behaved. 4 
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The claim that molecular and or- 
ganismic biology no longer “con- 
stitute a community” is sheer rub- 
bish. And rubbish it would remain 
even if some Nobel Prize winner en- 
dorsed it. The great discoveries 
which enriched biology in recent 
years have given biology, the science 
of life, an unmistakable coherence, 
not a schizophrenia. Life has two 
aspects, equally significant and 
equally fascinating—its unity and its 
diversity, It is purblindness or pu- 
erility to ignore either. 

Yes indeed, we may be entering a 
century of biology. Yes indeed, it 
would be a bold man who would 
deny. that the possibilities outlined 


in Mr. Fleming's article may some-. 


day be realized. It takes an even 
bolder, or perhaps a thoughtless, 
man to be suré that they will be 
realized by the year 2000. And when 
and if they will, biologists had, better 
keep in mind that the application of 
these and other possible discoveries 
toman will raise a host of tough 
problems, which will be sociological, 
ethical, and even political, rather 
than primarily biological, in nature. 
"THEOposIUS DOBZHANSKY 

The Rockefeller University 

New York, New York 


Professor Fleming's article is en- 
couraging in that it indicates scien- 
tists are becónüng concerned with 
the social consequences of their dis- 
coveries. However, it is difficult to 
see how the technological discover- 
ies he lists can be described as a 
“revolution.” Indeed, many of them 
are little more than faint hopes or 
biological curiosities, and one of 
them, the preconceptual determina- 
“tion of sex, is no closer to solution 
now than it has been for the past 
thirty or forty years. To put these 
matters into proper perspective, the 
major unsolved practical problems 
of today are those of poverty, vio- 
lence, warfare, overpopulation, and 
last but not least, a general rising 
tide of discontent with a bureau- 
cratic and impersonally organized 
society. 

These are social and ecological 
problems, and their solution is most 
likely to come from the efforts of 
scientists in the behavioral sciences 
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and the ecological portion of bio- 
logical science. Indeed, there are 
two centers of ferment and discovery 
in the biological sciences at the 
present time, located.at almost op- 
posite ‘poles of complexity of organ- 
ization. One of these is molecular 


biology as described by Professor 


Fleming, arising from the applica- 
tion of new biochemical techniques 
to basic biological processes. The 
other is animal behavior, including 
the study of animal. societies and 
their ecology. While the nature of 
the social problems is so complex 
that they will require the best efforts 
of all sorts of sciences for their solu- 
tion, it is from the latter area of 
biology rather than the former that 
possible solutions of our major prob- 
lems are most likely to come. 

‘For example, the population 
problem is likely to be augmented 
rather than diminished as constitu- 
tional diseases are cured and em- 


bryos are provided a better prenatal. 


environment. While the newer 
methods of contraception are some- 
what more convenient than the old, 
the way in which these techniques 
may be used to bring about a desir- 
able result provides an extraordi- 
narily complex problem of social 
control and social engineering. We 
still have too many narrowly trained 
scientists who anticipate that all 
human ills will be removed by one 
simple technical discovery, and each 
hopes that that discovery will come 
from his own discipline. What we 
need is a new breed of scientists who 
are aware of the complex and inter- 
dependent nature of biological and 
social processes, and who have the 
ability and motivation to cooperate 
with each other in attémpting to un- 
derstand and control these processes. 
J. P. Scorr 

Director, Center for Research on 

Social Behavior 

Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


I see no excuse for beefing up 
brains. The human range of neu- 
rons in excess over basic mamma- 
lian needs ranges from 7 to 12 bil- 
lion, almost 2 to 1. We don’t need 
more than 12 billion, only more peo- 
ple with better prefrontal areas and 


thus better judgment. A computer 
is a better storage house for excess 
information than a top- heavy skull. 

If all these biological  break- 
throughs were employed, death 
might be abolished, and if it were, 
cultural change would be too. A 
frozen status quo is itself death, the 
end of the world, as presented by 
the Harvard Lampoon in its parody 

of Life in October, 1968. 

But who is going to persuade or 
force people to accept these 
changes? Must we have a tighter 
dictatorship than any that the world 
has yet seen, or a reign of terror 


controlled by a Nobel laureate in 


a spaceship? Before it is .too late, 
it might be wise to abolish the 
Nobel Prize as the world's greatest 
breeder of arrogance. Statements 
like "We will succeed in doing such 
and such by A.D. 1985,” or “AD. 
2000," etc. remind me of the Arab 
story of the little men underground 
trying to dig their way out to day- 
light and destroy the world. Every 
night they say, “Tomorrow we will 
break through," but God fils in 
their holes because they forgot to 
say Inshallah (God willing). Per- 
haps these superbiologists might find 
some way to say their equivalent of 
Inshallah, or to cross their fingers 
when they set their timetables. | 
CARLETON S. COON 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 


The revolution that Dr. Fleming 
describes is real enough, but I do 
not feel that he has really come to 
grips with its implications. I kept 
asking myself "So- what?" at éach 
new revelation, and it is a good 
question. What Fleming fails to do 
—yet.he is certainly equipped to do 
1t—is to spell out what the biological 
engineering he describes will do to 
the traditional structure of Ameri- 
can society. How, specifically, will 
it affect our egalitarian ideals, our 
laws, our lives? He hints at some of 
the answers—for example, the relief 
that might be felt by many adults 
if they could justify not having chil- 
dren—but such hints are. not 
enough. Fleming, it seems to me, 
treats his “revolutionaries” entirely 
too gently. He is in awe of them 
and handles them with kid gloves. 


l would much. prefer a bolder at- | able us to achieve thé -human mas- 


tack. 

Joshua Lederberg may be a ge- 
nius with macro-molecules, but he 
would appear to be a rather un- 
trustworthy kind ‘of guide to the | 
new, biologically engineered society. 
What are his qualifications for this ' 
task? What are the implications of 
publicly sponsored research being 
used to destroy the institutions of 
the society paying for the research? 
How. much autonomy should be 
granted scientists when the results of 
their research have implications of 
fundamental. importance to society? 
'These are questions that desperately 
need answers today; unfortunately, 
Fleming does not. even raise them. 
I wish he had. 

L. PEARCE “WILLIAMS 

Professor of the History of Science 
Cornell University 

Ithaca, New York 


I believe that Donald Fleming. 


has quite misconstrued or at best 
oversimplified my own position on 
the subject he discusses. 

I am indeed fascinated by em- 
bryology, since so much of the bio- 
chemical and physiological machin- 
ery of the body is laid down during 
fetal life. But Iam equally fascinated, 
by the psychological and: social 
development of the child afterward. 
I would take particular exception 
to the phrase "maddened and ob- 
sessed," unless it is answered that 
my concern for healthy maternal 
nutrition to sustain the fetus' devel- 
oping brain is aù obsession. I think 
the further phrase "such a waste of 
time before the scientists can get at 
us" is particularly offensive—if Mr. 
Fleming wants to voice such an 
opinion on his own account, that is 
fine with me, but I hate to have 
even an indirect attribution of such 
language to myself appearing on the 
record.. I also have to stress that the 
emphasis I have given to "euphen- 
ics” is a counterslogan in reaction 
to the zealous eugenicists. I pointed 
out elsewhere that euphénics is in 
fact nothing but. medicine. 

Mr. Fleming has certainly mis- 
understood me if he believes that I 
advocate a program of action. I do 
advocate that research that can en- 


| ment; | 
| possible public education about 


tery ‘of nature that has been the 
main thread of his cultural develop- 
and I advocate the widest 


| these opportunities precisely in or- 


| der to minimize the chance that 


"they will be dominated by mono- 
Tithic bureaucracy. For example, I 
am quite opposed to “foolproof 
compulsory contraception.” At the 


same time, I join a great. many-bi- 


ologists and -others in.warning that 
we must somehow achieve a humane 
solution to the very pressing prob- 
lem of world overpopulation and 
underdevelopment. 

As to organ replacements, I was 
among.the first to point out the dif- 
ficulties that would arise in manag- 
ing the potential "market" im or- 
gans, and primarily for that reason, 
pointed out thé need to stress some 
countertechnology in the direction 
of artificial organs. 

I do not see any prospect of gene 
manipulation and substitution 
along the lines specifically laid out 
by Fleming, but I certainly do see 
new possibilities of therapeutic re- 
pair of those diseases about which 
we achieve sufficient biochemical 
understanding. | 

I do favor continued research on 
human development, particularly on 
the correlated questions of the de- 
velopment of the brain and of in- 
tellect, and there 1s no doubt that 
such research will provide answers 
to many tragic questions that plague 
people today. 


I am in accord with Mr. Fleming: 


in his cautions that the opportun- 
ities for more and more incisive in- 
tervention may have cumulatively 
insidious by-products, and that these 
will be far the worse if we do not 
broaden’ the base of public under- 
standing of biology. 

Finally, let me state one specific 
program that I do advocate and a 
theme to which I have returned 
again and again in my columns. 
The world's most pressing problems 
are the nutrition and education of 
the young. i 
JOSHUA LEDERBERG 
Professor of Genetics 


Stanford University School of Medicine 
Palo Alto, California 
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It is too bad that Professor” Flem: 
ing emphasizes the split at Harvard. 
between the “old” and "new" bi: 
ologies. Harvard in this area is way. 
behind the times, and now appears 
to be going through the sort of con- 
vülsions which characterized other 
departments nearly a decade ago, 
(and which Stanford was very fortu; 
nate to avoid) . It is now abundantly 
clear that biologists of all persua: 
sions must remain in close toucli 
while attempting to solve the fan- 
tastic problems now confronting 
mankind. Many molecular biolo? 
gists, presumably because of thei 
extremely narrow training, have 
promoted preposterous systems of 
priority in biological research. Ong 
need only consider the money whicli 
over the past decades has flowed into 
what broadly can be described a3 
"cancer research" in contrast to 
what has gone into research in areas 
related to population control. Can; 
cer is. a disease primarily of concéri 
to older people in a world where 
almost 40 percent of the people ait 
under fifteen years of age. The popa 
ulation explosion threatens.to ex 
terminate us all. On the other hands 
“classical biologists,” out of envy! 
ignorance, or stupidity, have all tod 
often denigrated the striking adi 
vances made in molecular biology 
refused to see their importance ‘if 
all biological disciplines, and have 
reacted too defensively against. the 
molecular biologists. The time has 
long since passed for this kind of 
nonsense. The brilliance of the mot 

^ 
lecular biologists must be directed 
first at problems of immediate im: 
portance, and thé classical biolós 
gists must bring more rigor to bean 
on those problems which are too! 
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- complex for a simple chemical sod 


lution. : 

If we had' the time, perhaps the e 
most interesting study of all would! 
be essentially the study of the thes 
ology of science. There already has 
been one immensely interesting con; 
tribution to this area in Professoy 
James Watson’s superb book The 
Double Helix. Scientists could prof 
itably spend more time trying .to 
understand their own motives and 
faiths rather than promoting the 
corny-ideas of how science operates 
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that are characteristically repeated 
Xo secondary school students. 
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7 PAUL R. EHRLICH 
E Professor of Biology 
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a Dr. Fleming’s review of the revo- 


i lutionary implications of some of the 
«recent discoveries in biological sci- 
ence is challenging, even df there 
Swill be some disagreement as to the 
P equal validity or "equal importance 
fof each of his twelve items. 

* The omissions seem to me to be 
the more important. Decisions will 

have to be made about whether and 
ow to use. our increasing ability to 
&control hitherto uncontrollable nat- 
Kure al and biological processes. These 
decisions will have great individual 
gand sociological importance; and in 
a arion they are emotionally 
adighly charged. Therefore they re- 
“quire men who are both erudite and 
Semotionally mature. But to produce 
"this combination in abundance im- 
fplies revolutionary developments in 
ethe educational process. This can- 
shot even begin until we acknowl- 
"ledge the fact that in the entire his- 
Ei story of human culture, erudition and 











fwisdom have had at most a purely. 


accidental correlation. 
i9 I agree wholly that we must ac- 
cept the responsibility of bringing 
gorder into planning the intervals 
mand gender sequences of family life. 
Among the thousands of other vari- 
Fables which determine the processes 
of growth in human life, these have 
“special and early importance. Once 
we have this knowledge, however, 
awe will face the problem of how. to 
use it. I agree that the right to pre- 
gvent conception or :to interrupt it 


“will soon be taken for granted, and. 


that our main problem will then 
*be to determine how to induce peo- 
“ple to use these rights. In itself this 
"iis an unsolved psychological and 
psychosocial problem on conscious, 
Sipreconscious, and unconscious levels. 
t^ Even more fundamental will be 
&the next problem—namely, to ascer- 
stain who has a right to have babies 
“at all, and when, and how fre- 
“quently, and at what intervals. So I 
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agree that we will have to consider 
every possible technique by which 


genetic determinants can be ascer- - 


tained, selected, and brought into 
harmonious use and control But 
this implies again the same revolu- 
tion in education, because to de- 
termine what are the most favorable 
intervals and the most favorable 
gender sequences in any family unit 
demands a special kind and degree 
of maturity. 

Finally. as we attempt this, we will 
also have to avoid the danger of re- 
verting to the ancient fallacy that 
genetics can operate in a vacuum. 
There 1s some: danger that Professor 
Fleming's thesis, if accepted uncrit- 
ically, will throw us back to a mod- 
ern version of the ancient and un- 
real controversy between heredity 
and environment, as though either 
ever operates apart from the 
other. 

For example, recent studies of in- 
fants have shown that in addition to 
genetic factors, inadequate nutrition 
can block the development of brain 
size, of the central nervous system as 
a whole, and of the IQ. But “nutri- 
tion" involves emotional as well as 
caloric and biochemical ingredients. 
So genetic factors do not operate in- 
dependent of nutritional and other 
factors, and to select genetic factors 
for separate and isolated emphasis 
brings a danger of overlooking other 
concurrent. determinants. 

Professor Fleming steps furthest 
from his own field when he dis- 
cusses drugs and the brain. In prin- 
ciple there is nothing new about 
the so-called hallucinogens and their 
simulation of psychotic states. Alco- 
hol was doing this long before any- 
one coined the term "psychopharma- 
cology.” The fact that such deliria 
are a form of psychosis does not lead 
to the unwarranted conclusion that 
psychosis 1s due to some inborn error 
of metabolism which is remediable 


-by the administration of drugs. This 


is an unwarranted assumption made 
by Linus Pauling and others who 
have observed this field only from 
clinically naive armchairs. Even if 
true, the existence of a drug de- 
linum does not prove this thesis, 


whether the drug is alcohol or LSD. 
We must not assume too much that 
is still unknown about the relation 
of the hallucinogens to the psychotic 
disorganization of the neurotic pro- 
CESS. 

Similarly, ‘the lack of a tranquil- 
izer is not the cause of a psychosis 
any more than a lack of aspirin is a 
cause of headaches. Actually, it is 
not always clear when a drug is 
therapeutic in any real sense, or 
when it simply masks symptoms to 
produce a temporary illusion of 
health while the underlying process 
of illness goes on unimpeded until 
even greater disorganization occurs. 
Also, when drugs make an illness 
accessible to psychotherapy, this is a 
valuable achievement, but only 
when the opportunity is seized upon 
by experienced psychotherapists. I 
am unhappy to see the current news- 
paper ballyhoo over psychopharma- 
cology and hallucinogens given such 
ünwarranted support. 

LAWRENCE S. KUBIE 
Sparks, Maryland 


I consider it improbable, not im- 
possible, that within this century eu- 
genics by. biological engineering will 
become feasible for man; that ‘‘eu- 
phenics" will become a reality; that 
it wil be possible to prevent and 
cure mental diseases by drugs, al- 
though they will be increasingly im- 
portant in ameliorating symptoms; 
or that the transplantation of” or- 
gans will become more than an act 
of desperation to gain a worthwhile 
prolongation of life. 

It is my opinion that the processes 
of life and development are too 
complex to be mastered to the ex- 
tent predicted by Professor Fleming. 

It is my opinion that predictions 
of successful transplantation of the 
human brain require gross ignor- 
ance or disregard for the complexity 
of its anatomical connections. Pro- 
longed survival of the caput without - 
a body is more probable. 

DwicHT J. INGLE 

Editor, Perspectives in Biology 
and Medicine 

Chicago, Illinois 


THE 
SUMMER 
PEOPLE 


by James Merrill 


l 
€ LL. el Phiver resterait la saison 


intellectuelle créatrice.” — Mallarmé 


On our New England coast was once 
A village white and neat 

With Greek Revival houses, 
Sailboats, a fishing fleet, 


Two churches and two liquor stores, 
An Inn, a Gourmet Shoppe, 

A library, a pharmacy. 

Trains passed but did not stop. 


Gold Street was rich iñ neon, 
Main Street in rustling trees 
Untouched as yet by hurricanes 
And the Dutch elm disease. 


On Main the summer people 
Took deep-rooted ease — 


A leaf turned red, to town they'd head. 


On Gold lived the Portuguese 
X 


Whose forebears had manned whalers. 
Two years from the Azores 

Saw you with ten gold dollars 

Upon these fabled shores. 


Feet still pace the whaler’s deck 

At the Caustic (Me.) Museum. 

A small stuffed whale hangs overhead 
As in the head a dream. 


Slowly the fleet was shrinking. 
The good-sized fish were few. 
Town meetings closed and opened 
With the question what to do. 


Each year when manufacturers 
Of chemicals and glues 

Bid to pollute the harbor 

It took longer to refuse. 


Said Manuel the grocer, 

“Vote for that factory, 

And the summer people’s houses 
Will be up for sale, you’ll see. 


Our wives take in their laundry. 
Our kids, they cut the grass 
And baby-sit. The benefit 
Comes home to all of us.” 
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Someone else said, “Next winter 
You'll miss that Chemical Plant." 
Andrew breathed in Nora's ear: 
“Go, grasshopper! Go, ant!’ 


These two were summer neighbors. 
They loved without desire. 

Both, now over forty, 

Had elsewhere played with fire. 


Of all the summer people 

Who dwelt in pigeonholes, 

Old Navy or Young Married, 
The Bad Sports, the Good Souls, 


These were the Amusing, 

The Unconventional ones — 

Plus Andrew’s Jane (she used a cane 
And shook it at his puns) 


And Nora’s mother Margaret 
With her dawn-colored hair, 

Her novels laid in Europe 

That she wrote in a garden chair. 


*Where's Andrew?” Margaret queried 
As Nora entered the room. 

“Didn’t he want to come over? 

It seems to be my doom 


To spend long lonely evenings. 
Don’t we know anyone?” > 
“Dozens of people, Mother.” 

* But none of them are fun! 


The summer already seems endless 
And it's only the first of July. 

My eyes are too weak for reading 
And I am too strong to cry. 


I wish I weren't a widow, 

I wish you weren't divorced — 
Oh, by the way, I heard today 
About a man named Frost 


Who's bought the Baptist church 
And means to do it over." | 
“Mother, he sounds like just the type 
I don’t need for a lover.? 


Andrew at the piano 

Let the ice in his nightcap melt. 
Mendelssohn's augmentations 
Were very deeply felt. 


Jane cleaned her paintbrushes | 
With fingers rheumatic and slow. 
Their son came back from the movies, 
She called a vague hello 


But he'd bounded upstairs already, 
Jarring three petals loose 

From today's bunch of roses 

Not dry yet — pink, cream, puce. 


A vouNG man spoke to Margaret 
At a party: “Don’t be bored. 


I’ve read your books, I like your looks? — 


Then vanished in the horde. 


Her hostess said when questioned, 
“Why, that’s Interesting Jack Frost. 


He's fixing up that eyesore 


With no regard for cost. 


Don’t ask me where he comes from 
Or why he settled here. 

He's certainly attractive, 

To judge by the veneer.” 


One thing led to another, 

And long before summer’s end 
Margaret, Nora, Andrew, Jane 
Had found them a new friend. 


Jack Frost was years older 
Than his twenty-year-old face. 
He loved four-hand piano 
And gladly took the bass, 


Loved also bridge but did not play 
So well as to offend, 

Loved to gossip, loved croquet, 
His money loved to spend 


On food and drink and flowers, 

Loved entertaining most. 

The happy few who’d been there knew 
Him as a famous host. 


"The church was now a folly 
Cloud-white and palest blue — 
Lanterns, stained glass, mirrors, 
Polar-bear rugs, bamboo, 


Armchairs of gleaming buffalo-horn, 
The titter of wind chimes, 

A white cat, a blue cushion 

Stitched with the cat’s name, Grimes. 


“Proud Grimes, proud loyal kitty,” 
Jack said, “I love you best." 

Two golden eyes were trimmed to slits, 
Gorgeously unimpressed. 


Ken the Japanese “houseboy” 
(Though silver-haired and frail) 


Served many a curious hot hors d’oeuvre 


And icy cold cocktail. 


The new friends, that first evening, 

Sat on till half past two. 

“This man,” said Andrew on the street, 
“Is too good to be true. 


One views with faint misgivings 
The bounty of the young.” 
“Speak for yourself," said Nora 
Or the Cointreau on her tongue. 


**Well, 7 think he’s enchanting,” 
Said Margaret, “and what's more 
In the long run he'll find, for fun, 
No one to match us four? 


October came too quickly, 

The leaves turned red and sere, 
Time for the summer people 
To pack up and call it a year. 


In the mind’s mouth summers later ' 
Ken’s farewell banquet melts. 

Where would Jack spend the winter? 
Why, here of course — where else? 


“Stay here all winter? Really, 
The things some people-do P" 
“Whither thou goest, Margaret, 
To thee I will be true.” 


“Come see us in the city.” 
“My lovely Nora, no. 

Too full of dull, dull beoplé) 
And dirty, dirty snow.” 


“Come see us in Barbados.” 
“Forgive me; dearest Jane. 


I've planned a Northern winter." 
So they cajoled in vain. 


The next days Jack.lay drowsing, 
Grimes in the bend of his knees. 
He woke one dusk to eat a rusk 
And smile at the bare trees. 


"Tux First huge flakes descended 


Hexagonal, unique. 
The panes put forth white leafage. 
The harbor froze in a week. 


The shrieking children skated 

Upon its harsh white jewel, 

Whose parents stayed indoors and paid 
Outrageous bills for fuel. 


Great lengths of gnarled crystal 


Glittered from porch and eave. 
It was, in short, a winter 
You had to see to believe. 


Whole nights, a tower window 
Rained color on the storm. 

“Jack’s sure artistic," Manuel said, 
“But how does he keep warm?” 


Ken climbed the stair one March dusk. - 


“Dear Jack-san, now am ord, 
Dream of my Kyushu virrage 
Where nobody catch cord." 


*"l'ogether, Ken, well go there, 


“But for the moment stay. 


What would I do without you?? 
Ken bowed and turned away. 


Jack stood up. ‘The cat scuttled 
Discreetly out of sight. 

Jack’s eyes were wet. Pride and regret 
Burned in his heart all night. 


A mild sun rose next morning. 
The roofs began to steam 

Where snow had melted. Winter 
Was ending like a dream. 
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ALERTED and elated 

‘The summer friends came back. 
Their exile had been tiresome, 
Each now confessed to Jack. 


His garden made them welcome; 
Ken had spent May on his knees 
Among the plots. From Chinese pots 
On the church porch small trees 


Rose thick with purple blossoms 
Pendulous as Turks. 

Said Andrew gravely, “I have seen 
The fuchsia, and it works.” 


That summer was the model 
For several in a row — 
High-water marks of humor 
And humankindness, no 


Discord at cards, at picnics, 

Charades or musicales. 

Their faces bright with pleasure might 
Not have displeased Frans Hals. 


Jane, speaking of pictures, 

Had started one of Grimes. 

Drugged on Jack’s lap. Those sessions 
Made for the merriest times. 


Margaret brought out her gripping 
Stories of love and war, 

Peking and Nice. They held their peace 
Who’d heard them told before. 


. Nora, one August afternoon, 


Burst in with currant fool 
Enough for the whole village. 
Its last sweet molecule 


Eaten, they blushed like truants. 
“Shame on us every one," 

Jane sighed, **we've got no fiber.” 
And Margaret: “Oh, the fun! 


Let's stay for Christmas. Andrew, 
You can play Santa Claus!” 

Jack gave acry. Into his thigh 
The cat had dug its claws. 


‘JANE’S CANVAS, scarred and peeling, 
Turned up at the village fair 

The other day. I’m sad to say 

It found a customer. 


The Chemical Plant director 
Bought it for his wife 

To overpaint with symbols 
Flat as her palette knife. 


They’re a perfectly nice couple 
So long as you steer clear 
Of art and politics and such — 
But to resume. That year 


Jack’s friends did stay for Christmas, 
The next year into Lent, 

A third year stayed all winter 

To their own astonishment. 


Logs burned, the sparks flew upward. 
The whiteness when they woke 
Struck them as of a genius 
Positively baroque, 


Invention’s breast and plumage, 
Flights of the midnight Swan... 
The facts are in Margaret’s journal 
To be published when she’s gone. 


I should perhaps have trusted 
To dry-eyed prose like hers. 
The meter grows misleading, 
Given my characters. 


For figures in a ballad 

Lend themselves to acts 
Passionate and simple. 

A bride weeps, A tree cracks. 


A young king, an old outlaw 
Whose temperament inclines 

To strife where breakers thunder 
Bleeds between the lines. 


But I have no such hero, 

No fearful deeds — unless 

We count their quiet performance 
By Time or Tenderness. 


These two are the past masters 
Of rime, tone, overtone. 

They write upon our faces 
Until the pen strikes bone. 
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Time passes softly, scarcely 
Felt by me or you. 

And then, at an odd moment, 
Tenderness passes, too. 


Tuar JANUARY midday 

Jack’s head fell to his knee. 
Margaret stopped in mid-sentence — 
Whatever could it be? 


**He's sound asleep," said Nora. 
*So clever of him. If 

Only I were! Your stories 

Bore everybody stiff.” 


“What can she mean,” said Margaret, 
“Speaking to me like that?” 

“I mean you're gaga, Mother.” 

* And you, my child, are fat.” 


Jack murmured in his.slumber, 

“I didn't sleep a wink 

All during last night's blizzard. 
Where am I? Where's my drink?” 


His eyes flew wide. “I’m sorry, 
I'm sick, I have to go." 

He took his coat and tottered 
Out into windless snow. 


The dogwood at the corner, 
Unbending in a burst 

Of diamond levity, let drop: 
Old friend, think! First things first, 


Not June in January — 

“Be still? cried Jack, and bit 

His stupid tongue. A snowflake stung 
Silence back into it. 


Ken helped him up the tower stair, 
* Rie down, Jack-san, now rest." 
He fell among white blankets, 
Grimes heavy on his chest. 


Margaret went round next morning 
And rang. No one replied. 

She found Ken sleeping on the stair, 
A wineglass at his side. 


A white blur sped to meet her — 

Was it that ghastly cat? 

Grimes spat, crouched, sprang and sank a fang 
Into her, just like that! 


She screamed. A stern young doctor, 
Summoned out of the void, 
Dressed her wound, then telephoned 
To have the cat destroyed. 


- Jack flew to the Police Chief, 


Called the SPCA, 
Despairing thought that Margaret 
Herself might save the day. 


She kept him standing, coldly 
Displayed her bandaged calf. 
He spoiled it all by failing 

To check a thoughtless laugh. 


Two men with'gloves were waiting. 
They caught Grimes in a sack. 
Two good whiffs of ether 

And his gold eyes shut on Jack. 


That same night, Grimes in ermine 
And coronet of ice 

Called him by name, cried vengeance, 
T witching his long tail twice. 


Jack woke in pitch dark, burning, 
Freezing, leapt dry-lipped 


From bed, threw clothes on, neither. 


Packed nor reflected, slipped 


Money between pages 
Of Ken’s dog-eared almanac, 


„Then on the sleeping village 


Forever turned his back. 


He musr have let a month go by 
Before. he sent them all 


Postcards of some Higher Thing — 


The Jungfrau, white and tall. 


* Well, that answers our question," 
Said Margaret looking grim. 

They dealt with Jack from then on 
By never mentioning him. 
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LANGUID as convalescents, 

Dreading the color green, 

They braced themselves for summer’s 
Inexorable routine. 


Andrew at the piano, 

Six highballs gone or more, 

Played Brahms, his *venerable beads” 
Fixed on the flickering score. 


Kneeling in her muggy 
Boxwood garden Jane 
Stopped weeding, tried to rise 
But could not move for pain. 


She saw her son’s tanned fingers 
Lowering the blind 

Of an attic window. 

She did not know his mind. 


Croquet and hectic banter 
From Margaret’s backyard 
Broke upon her twinges. 
“En,” shrieked Nora, “garde!” 


“Oh God, this life’s so wearing, 

So pointless," Margaret said. 

* Y outre telling me,” Andrew agreed. 
“High time we both were dead." 


“Tt is. I have pills — let's take them!” 
He looked at her with wit. 

“Just try. You know we'd never 

Hear the end of it.” 


Their laughter floated on the dusk. 
Ken thought of dropping in, 

But his nails were cracked and dirty 
And his breath smelled of gin. 


* Missed you at Town Mecting 
Last night," said Manuel 

As Nora fingered honeydews. 
“Things didn’t go too well. 


Fact is, the Plant got voted in. 
I call it a downright 

Pity you summer people 
Didn't care enough to fight." 


“Manuel, there have been winters 
We stayed here," Nora said. 

“That makes us year-round people.” 
The grocer scratched his head. 


“I guess I don’t mean season 

So much as a point of view.” l 

It made her mad. Shed meant to add, 
“And we do care, we do,” 


But it was too late, she didn’t, 
Didn’t care one bit. 

Manuel counted out her change: 
**, . . and ten. Will that be it?” 


“Insufferable rudeness! 


Of course by now it's clear,” 


Said Margaret, laying down her trumps, 
"We must all get out of here.” 


“We go next week," admitted 
Jane with a guilty air. 

“Old friends in Locust Valley 
Keep asking us down there." 


“Besides,” said Andrew quickly, 
“This climate’s bothersome. 


I may take Jane to Port-of-Spain — 


All my roads lead to rum.” 


“So they do. Well, that’s lovely, 
Leaving us in the lurch,” 

Said Nora, “just like what’s-his-name 
Who had the Baptist church." 


“The summer's over," said Margaret. 
“But you misunderstood: 

I meant this town was ruined. 

We must all get out for good.” 


Ken wrapped some Canton saucers 
Like a conspirator, 

To be exchanged for credit 

At the corner liquor store. 


September. Dismal rainstorms 
Made everything a blur, 
Lashed Margaret into action — 
It was city life for her! 


“Pil stay up here," said Nora, | 
«A month or two. I need | 
'Time to think things over, 
Listen to records, read." 


She. drove home from Caustic 
Where Margaret caught her plane. 
The windshield streamed in silence, 
The wipers thrashed in vain. 


October. Early twilights. 

To the wharf came a blue 

And silver haul of fish too small 
For anything but glue. 


The boatyard was a boneyard, 
Bleached hull, moon-eaten chain. 
The empty depot trembled 

At the scréam of a passing train. 


Nora long past midnight 

Lay rereading Emma, 

Unmoved for once by a daughter’s 
Soon-to-be-solved dilemma. 


And late dawns. The first victim 

Of Main Street’s seventeen 

Doomed elms awoke and feebly shook 
Its sparrow-tambourine. 


In tHE November mildness 

Rose delicate green spears — _ 
Spring flowers Ken had planted. : 
His small eyes filled with tears: . 


They were coming up too early! 
He sniffed and went indoors. 
He dusted all the objects, 
Polished the bare floors, 


Bathed and oiled his person; 

Now put on his best clothes, 
Thought up a huge sweet cocktail, 
And sipping at it chose 


The first words of a letter 

He had long meant to write. 
But wait, his glass was empty — 
A foolish oversight. 


Nora heard him coughing. 

She stopped her evening stroll 
And went to see. With courtesy 
Both sinister and droll 


Ken bowed low, made her welcome, 
Concocted a new drink. 

Darkly hilarious he said, 

“Rong rife.’ and gave a wink. 


One didn’t need-to be Nora 

To see that things weren’t right. 
In his brown silk kimono 

Ken sat there high as a kite. 


His talk’ was incoherent: 

Jack — his mother's.loom — 

The weather — his green island — 
Flowers he'd not see bloom — 


The dead cat — a masked actor — 
Ghosts up in the hills . 

And then those frightful spasms 
Followed by small white pills. 


Nora thought food might help him 
And ran back for a cup 

Of homemade soup. He took a sip, 
Set down the cup, got up: 


“Dear Missy-san, too sorty, 
Night-night now. Kissing hand.” 
This done, Ken headed for the stair, 
Though hardly able to stand. 


Next day she found him lying 

Cold on his bed. “I knew, 

I knew!" sobbed Nora over the phone. 
“But what was there to do? 


He wasn't kin or even friend, 
Just old and sick, poor dear. 
It was his right to take his life, 
Not mine to interfere." 


“Exactly,” said her mother. 
“PIL come tomorrow. Jack? 
Try the address on Ken's letter. 
A wire may bring him back." 


-It did not. The two. ladies 


Arranged the funeral, 
Then sat at home in silence 
Deeper than I can tell. 


Jack sent a check weeks later 
And wrote them from Tibet 
A long sad charming letter, 
But friendship's sun had set. 
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DECEMBER. “I think sometimes,?' 
Said Margaret dreamily, 

*"That Jack was a delusion 

Of the whole community. / 


No reasonable adult 

Starts acting like a child. 
How else can you explain it?, 
He had us all beguiled.” 


Nora looked up. The mirror 
Struck her a glancing blow. 

Her hair once blond as summer 
Was dull and streaked with snow. 


“Oh tell me, Mother, tell me 
Where do the years go? 

Pm old, my life is ending 
“Baby, I know, I know." 
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As soon as they were calmer, 
“I also," Margaret said, 
* Know what to do about it., 
So get up from that bed. 


I know a clever fairy 

Who puts gold back in hair. 
I know of jets to Rio. 

It will be summer there." 


Come May, Ken's garden blossomed 
In memory of him — 

Hyacinth, narcissus 

White as seraphim. 


Jane and Andrew saw it. 
They'd driven up to sell 
‘Their house at.a tidy profit 
To the Head of Personnel. 


It had grown so big, so empty. 


^ Their lawn was choked with weeds, 


Their son in California 
Barefoot, all beard and beads. 


They stood among Ken’s flowers 
Gazing without a word. 

Jane put her hand in Andrew’s. 
The cat in heaven purred. 


And then a faint piano 

Sounded — from where? They tried 
The door, it floated open, 

Inviting them inside. 


Sitting at the keyboard 

In a cloud of brilliant motes 

A boy they’d both seen somewhere; 
Was playing random notes. 


He rose as if uncertain 

Whether to speak or run. 

Jane said, “I know who you are, 
You're Joey, Manuel’s son, 


Who used to cut the grass for us. 
Look at you, grown so tall 

He grinned. *I won a scholarship 
At M..I.T. this fall 


To study cybernetics 

And flute — it's worth a try. 

I used to come and talk to Ken. 
I miss that little guy." 

“One by one, like swallows . . .” 
Said Andrew in the gloom 

That fell when Joe departed. 
“Dear God, look at this room." 


Full ashtrays, soft-drink bottles 
Told an artless tale 

Of adolescent revels. 

Tan stacks of ninth-class mail 


Lay tumbled helter-skelter. 

A chill in the stirred air 

Sent Jane outdoors and Andrew 
To brave the tower stair. 


Moon after moon had faded 
The papers on Jack's desk: 
Unfinished calculation, 
Doodle and arabesque. 


One window framed the sunset 
Transfiguring Main Street, 

Its houses faintly crimson 

But upright in defeat. 


The other faced the harbor. 

Lights of the Chemical Plant 
Gloated over water. 

“The grasshopper, the ant," 


Breathed Andrew, recollecting 
His long-ago remark, 

Then shut both views behind him 
And felt his way down in dark. 


— 





The Price of Free TV 
by Leonard Chazen 
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After years of concern about the 
quality of television, we now seem 
prepared to begin paying conscience 
money. Congress has .already es- 
tablished a Public Broadcasting 
Corporation to subsidize quality 
programming. Although its initial 


appropriation was small, a modest - 


share of the post-Vietnam budget 
"dividend," if there is one at all, 
would keep public television well 
provided. 

The wide support for a public 
broadcasting network represents a 
triumph of our bland national faith’ 
in high-minded enterprises armed 
with large amounts of money. Public 
television's backers have never both- 
ered to tell us much about the kind 
of prograniming they will offer or 
where they will find it. Instead, they 
have relied for self-justification on 

an economic analysis of television's 
existing institutions. They argue that 
educational television has failed as 
a noninstructional medium because 
it hasn't had enough money, while 
the commercial networks have failed 
because they have been concerned 
with making money and little else. 
Therefore, they contend, we must 
combine the good intentions of edu- 
cational television with the trap- 
pings of the commercial networks. 

Specifically, public television ` re- 
quires a generous production budget 
and “interconnection” facilities, thie 
network of microwave towers and“ 
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coaxial cables that: permits a single 
program to be seen simultaneously 
throughout the country. Theoreti- 
cally, quality programming would 
follow as a matter. of course. 


The advocates of public television: 


are able to take production for grant- 
ed, because they believe in an iden- 
tifiable commodity known as “good 
programming” that can safely be en- 


' trusted to a single well-motivated or- 


ganization. But with all we have 
learned about the illusiveness of 
artistic standards, can we really be 
convinced that centralized decision- 
making, as represented by a public 
network, is the way to make televi- 
sion come alive? 

Certainly this is not the answer 
suggested by experience in other 
communications media, and in par- 
ticular, the movies. Film-making suf- 
fered from a malaise fifteen years 
ago very much like the one now af- 
flicting television. At the time, it was 
commonly understood that a revival 
of the art would have to await a 
marriage between elevated popular 
taste.and a major studio. 

If the conventional. wisdom had 
been correct’ and large-scale opera- 
tions had, in fact, been necessary to 
do anything about the movies, we 
would still be ‘gratefully accepting 
social conscience films like Gentle- 
man's Agreement and Judgment at 
Nuremberg, crumbs from the tables 
of the great studios. What hap- 
pened instead was that a subindus- 
try of producers, distributors, and 
theater owners arose to serve a small 
audience centered in the universi- 
ties and a few large cities. Of course, 
the movie industry is still not a per- 
fectly receptive environment : for 
someone with a script lacking in 
conventional audience appeal. But 
at least his options go beyond four 
or five major studies Numerous 


ited in its own way by financial 


Let GATV do it 


viewpoint 


combinations of independent pro- 
ducers, distributors, and financial: 
backers can now give him an outlet ‘ 
for his work. 3 

If television is to be freed as films < 
were, it will require an institutional“ 
revolution of much greater scope à 
than public broadcasting. For in a; 
sense, public television as its advo- : 
cates now speak of it would be just : 
another network, one more place a: 
man could go with an idea. True, it? 
would be less beholden to populari 
taste than the commercial stations;? 
but public television would be lim-4 

























dependence on Congress, and an ob:3 
ligation to what the Carnegie Com-3 
mission Report called "tbe civilized} 
voice"—not always the same as theg 
voices of daring artistic experiment; 


Cable television is the one devel- 
opment that promises the neededg 
radical change, a chance for channels$ 
to become at least as plentiful asi 
movie tbeaters. We have only recent 
ly begun to-think of CATV as al 
medium for original programming 
Even today its primary function ig} 
to import television signals from 
other cities so that in a marketi 
served by only two or three local 
broadcast stations, CATV subscriby 
ers can choose among twelve or morem 
channels. 

People could accomplish this m. 
for themselves by erecting tall houses 
hold antennas capable of receiving 
stations in other cities, but CAT Vs 
allows them to spread the cost among 
many households throughout the¥ 
community. The cable proprietory 
who typically operates under an exaj 
clusive franchise from the local aug 
thorities, attaches his antenna 9H 
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microwave terminal to a.multichan- 
nel cable which carries both distant 
and local signals to the television 
sets of his subscribers. The usual 
charge is $15 to $25 for installation 
and. $5 a month thereafter, enough 
to make cable television a close com- 
petitor of broadcast television for 
high profits. 

The first markets for this service 
were small towns without television 
stations of their own. A few years 
ago, however, it was discovered that 
even in places served by the three 
networks, there was an appetite for 
the reruns and old movies available 
from independent commercial sta- 
tions in other cities. This demand 
for video junk seems inexhaustible. 
Today CATV would be bringing 
still more signals to markets with six 
or seven channels of their own, ex- 
cept for an FCC rule forbidding the 
importation of distant signals into 
the hundred leading markets. 

As CATV has grown, so have the 
cables themselves—from five channels 
in the early years to twelve, and in 
most advanced CA'TV systems to as 
many as twenty. In principle, there 
is no limit to the number of channels 
a system can carry. After one of these 
multichannel systems has discharged 
its obligation to carry the local sta- 
tions ad has-surfeited its customers 
-= with situation comedies from out of 
town, several channels are usually 
left over. Today cable proprietors 
fill the surplus channels with such 
. unremunerative material as weather, 
- time, and temperature charts, but 
these channels could be used more 
: profitably for syndicated program- 
 ming that cannot find a place on 
broadcast television. 
|. At least as important as CA'T'V's 
ability to add. channels indefinitely 


^ 1s its reliance on the customer to bear 


* the cost of the cable. ‘This is a crucial 
. difference from broadcast television, 
where survival is decided, not by the 
. value of the station to its viewers, but 
- rather by what those viewers are 
worth as a captive advertising audi- 
ence. For all but national network 
. programming, advertising is a penu- 
rious means of support. We may be 
impressed when we hear of an auto- 
t mobile company spending several 
hundred thousand dollars to sponsor 
a one-hour television show. In fact, 
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the advertiser i$ paying only a few 
cents for every viewer he reaches. At 
this low rate, a station without a net- 
work affiliation may not even be able 
to afford the $100,000 à year it takes 
to amortize and operate a transmit- 
ter. Four UHF stations in Chicago, 
hardly a barren advertising market, 
have turned back their licenses to 
the FCC. The fact that there were 
undoubtedly 100,000 people for 
whom the stations were worth $1 a 
year was beside the point. ‘The 
broadcast stations had no way to 
make viewers pay. Of course, cable 
television as presently constituted is 
not full-fledged pay-TV. The FCC 
does not allow cable systems to 
charge their subscribers a toll for 
watching particular programs. The 
monthly fee, however, can cover, in 
addition to the basic service, a pro- 
duction budget or the cost of syndi- 
cated material. 


Opening up channels 


When cable systems begin program 
origination on a large scale, we can- 
not expect experimental. film-makers 
to have first claim on their surplus 
channels. Any profit-maximizing ca- 
blé proprietor would seek first to 
use his channels for popular movies 
of the sort that already receive the- 
atrical distribution. But the cost of 
adding channels to a cable system is 
only $2 a year per subscriber. 
Therefore, movies that are seen 
only at film festivals, because they 
fail to generate enough revenue .to 
cover a theater’s overhead, might 
profitably be carried on the cable. 

CATV might also expand services 
available on a limited basis from 
broadcast television. Today news cov- 
erage commands only half an hour 
of network prime time. But if 3 mil- 
lion cable households (approximate- 
ly the weekly sales of Time maga- 
zine) would pay $5 a month for a 
cable news channel, they could sup- 
port a news organization with a 
budget much larger than NBC’s. 

Finally, there is local program- 
ming, an obligation of every broad- 
cast station, but one that is honored, 
if at all by coverage that subordi- 
nates the interests of neighborhood 
communities to those of the metro- 


politan area as a whole. On a. cable 
system every such community might 
have its own channel. 

Perhaps the best indication of 
what we could expect from cable- 


"originated programming is the di- 


verse range of subject matter covered 
by AM and FM radio. Compared 
with the scarcity value of a broad- 
cast television channel, a radio li- 
cense is virtually a free good, and as 
a result ethnic and cultural minori- 
ties use the radio spectrum to a 
degree that would be inconceivable 
on over-the-air television. CATV 
might establish some parity between 
the two media. 

CATV has had a mixed official 
reception so far. The FCC forbids 
cable systems to Import distant sig- 
nals to the hundred leading televi- 
sion markets and thus denies them 
an economic base in the homes of 
the cultural and ethnic minorities 
which lose out in the competition 
for broadcast channels. 

The Commission recently modi- 
hed its position, simultaneously ex- 
tending a version of the distant- 
signal rule to smaller markets and 
giving CATV's the right to import 
distant signals with the originating 
stations' permission. But broadcast 
licensees whose prosperity rests on a 
channel-scarcity environment would 
be the last ones to help CATV de- 
liver a wider programming selection 
to its subscribers. Some local fran- 
chising authorities have been even 
more restrictive than the FCC. 

These rules would be understand- 
able if they were designed to protect 
over-the-air service to remote areas 
where it is prohibitively expensive 
to extend the cable. The official ra- 
tionale for the distant-signal rule, 
however, is the need to save mar- 
ginal UHF's in large cities. Ever 
since the initial UHF allocations 
twenty years ago, the Commission 
has been solicitous of these stations,. 
which it envisions as outlets for mi~ 
nority expression and vigorous local 
programming. It is not about. to let 
CATV undermine its work of sev- 
eral decades by diverting the UHF’s 
slender audiences.. 

Most of these UHF’s, however, 
have stayed alive by óffering sports, 
reruns, and old movies. Their.pro- 
gramming is no more exalted than 
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that of the greediest cable system, 
which at least offers a dividend of 
surplus channels. Of course this ar- 
gument has a political dimension 
in which the anti-cable side is up- 
held, not by the UHF’s, a negligible 


lobbying force, but by the major 


networks, whose precious broadcast 
franchises in the largest cities would 
lose their scarcity value if cable took 
hold. Only the fact that CATV also 
has its friends and financial associ- 
ates in Congress has protected cable 
television from an even more dam- 
aging political assault. 

If the FCC, nevertheless, contin- 
ues to retard cable’s development, 
we cannot expect a single public 
network to fill the gap, providing a 
needed vehicle for diversity and ex- 
perimentation. On the contrary, the 
case for public, broadcasting rests on 
the proposition that a milieu favor- 
able to experimentation is unneces- 
sary because we already know what 
we want from television. 


Telling it like it isn’t 


Significantly, public broadcasting’s 
advocates thrived in the commercial 
networks during the early 19505, 
which they recall as a golden age, 
blessed by plays like Marty, Patterns, 
and The Catered Affair. 'These were 
more intelligent than much of what 
appeared on Broadway or in the 
movies, yet the problems they ad- 
dressed (loneliness in the lower mid- 
dle class, the pressures of big busi- 
ness) were prominent at the sur- 
face of many people's lives and 
could attract a fair-sized audience. 
Bad taste was no problem, because 
it seemed possible to say something 
important in the controlled manner 
of bourgeois social realism. 

In the last fifteen years, however, 
our society has undergone radical 
changes, inimical to this "quality 
programming" genre. The solid mid- 
dlebrow audience which took the 


demise of Playhouse go as a personal 


loss 1s now split into hostile camps, 
one part relishing, the other part re- 
pelled by, artistic assaults on the val- 
ues it lives by. Like the mass maga- 
zines, the television networks have 
also been under pressures from ad- 
vertisers to deliver an audience with 
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spending power, rather than just an 
impressive head count. But except 
for such nonprograms as ‘prime-time 
movies and professional sports, they 
have failed so far to develop a for- 
mula for courting the managerial 
and professional classes. When the 
networks have looked to the early 
1950s for inspiration and have of- 
fered original drama on controver- 
sial subjects, the result has been an 
embarrassment to all.-At close quar- 
ters with such unfamiliar subjects as 
drug-taking among suburban youth, 
the networks show all the fake self- 
assurance of political candidates 
proposing to "tell it like it is." 

This problem of tone is especially 
acute for an enterprise like public 
broadcasting, which in a time of dis- 
integrating standards must simul- 
taneously honor the “civilized voice,” 
please its financial backers in Con- 
gress, and assemble a reasonably 
large audience. Last season the Ford 
Foundation’s Public Broadcasting 
Lab, prototype for a public network, 
relied on news programming, pre- 
cisely the area wliere the commercial 
networks perform best and where 
public broadcasting would be most 
constrained by its source of funds. 

Now to supplement news docu- 
mentaries, it is turning to the cinéma 
vérité film-makers. But the choice of 
subject matter (what America means, 
to me) and disputes with the direc- 
tors about their right to make a per- 
sonal statement suggest the narrow 
confines in which PBL operates. It 
has yet to offer anything that relates 
as successfully to contemporary sen- 
sibilities or goes as far beyond tele- 
vision's customary bounds of fair 
comment as two commercial pro- 
grams, Laugh-In and The Smothers 
Brothers Comedy Hour. 





Fresh air 





There is reason to hope that cable 
systems would be free from many of 
the constraints that limit both public 
and commercial television. For ex- 
ample, the networks often argue that 
they cannot give their writers the 
freedom they command from book 
and magazine publishers whose prod- 
ucts are in the home by express in- 
vitation. ‘Television viewers, they 


claim, watch whatever appears on 
the screen as they negligently turn 
the dial, and must be protected from 
programming that trespasses on the 
borders of good taste. Whatever one 
thinks of this line of reasoning, it 
suggests that pay and cable television 
should have complete freedom of ex- 
pression, since they are supplemen- 
tary services analogous to a magazine 
subscription. 

Even more important is the broad- 
cast licensee’s implied endorsement 
of the programming he offers his 
viewers, This is both a political real- 
ity and an obligation imposed by the 
FCC, which holds over-the-air sta- 
tions responsible for the way they use 
their scarce resources. A cable pro- 
prietor, on the other hand, could le- 
gitimately make his abundant chan- 
nels available to anyone who was 
willing to pay for them. In fact, cable 


systems might be treated as common - 


carriers with an affirmative legal ob- 
ligation, imposed by Congress or the 
FCC, to rent tbeir channels 


to . 


anyone who has programming mate- - 
rial he wants to distribute over the | 
cable. Like the telephone companies, . 
the owners of cable systems would be- : 
come passive suppliers of communi- : 


cations facilities. 


This common-carrier approach was 
rejected for broadcasting i in part be- ; 
cause of the economic and techno- : 


logical limits on the number of over- . 


the-air channels in a community. 


The federal regulators feared that 
worthwhile material would never get . 


-on the air if access to the few avail- ` 
able channels simply went to the’ 
highest bidder. They preferred to re-’ 
ly on the good taste and obligation 


to the public interest of broadcast 


licensees who were made legally re~; 


* 


sponsible for their stations’ program- ` 
ming. But with the advent of cable .. 


television, 
vironment of channel abundance, 


where the old presuppositions about .. 
scarcity and the degrading effects o£ : 
the marketplace no longer apply; 


and it seems time to take away from 


the suppliers of television facilities : 


the power to decide what shall ap- 


pear on their channels. Once this is ` 
channels - 
could become avenues of EO | 


accomplished, television 


as free from prior restraint as tele- à 
phone lines. 


we are entering an en-^ 
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BOOKS and MEN 


HADRIAN THE SEVENTH 


ON STAGE AND OFF 


by LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


Fes anything suggesting theatrical caviar, any- 
thing with a certain literary or historical cachet, 
Broadway looks these days across the Atlantic, in 
part because America’s Broadway playwrights sel- 
dom attempt such work, in larger part because 
Broadway, to gamble on it, wants first a success 
abroad. To a list of London hits, including 4 Man 
for All Seasons, Marat/Sade, and Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, Broadway this winter has added Ha- 
drian VII, adapted by Peter Luke from a much-too- 
little-known turn-oFthe-century novel of the same 
name, itself the masterpiece of an English writer 
with fervent but few admirers who was christened 
Frederick William Rolfe and. called himself Baron 
Corvo. The novel is to a remarkable degree su: 
generis, telling, autobiographically, of a Catholic 
denied the priesthood and-then, very fictionally, of 


his becoming Pope. If it is rather noteworthy that 


L 


Mr. Luke should have seen a'play in so unorthodox 
a book, it is equally noteworthy that forty years ago 


another man saw a book in its unorthodox author, 


so that, at this late turn of time, Rolfe-Hadrian may, 
in papal fashion, appear triply crowned. 

The stage Hadrian VII—to begin with the news 
of the mioment—if very decidedly 3 not all caviar may 
perhaps, for people fed up with Broadway’s routine 
fare, be looked upon as manna. Enough of it re- 
mains individual, enough remains audacious, 
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enough has vigor, to counter the play’s serious short- 
comings. Of the first-act Rolfe, who was denied the 
priesthood, who was ill used’ (as he thought) by 
clergy and laity alike and reduced to poverty and 
bitterness, Mr. Luke has made a largely faithful and 
often resonant transcript of the book, as the English 
actor Alec McCowen has made a vital character for 
the stage. With the second-act Rolfe, who has now 
become Hadrian VII and who, while snubbing car- 
dinals with a dictatorial We, disclaims temporal 
sovereignty, and to benefit mankind, wants to sell 
the Vatican treasures, Mr. McCowen is very often 
again successful; but here Mr. Luke.on the one hand 
falls sadly.short of the book; and on the other falls 
back on its most lightweight, knick-knackish inci- 
dents and on its weakest element—a melodrama 
which it weakens a good deal more. 

What 1s most.rewarding i in the play, both in itself 
and for introducing something different into the 
theater, 1s the portrayal—a blend of innate character 
and authoritative characterization—of Rolfe. He is 
first shown in dire straits, at about the age of forty, 
wearing his. hurt on his sleeve, hating his fellow 
Catholics, hating women, hating, indeed, the world, 
his bitterness transposed into a bravura hauteur, 
with a pathological need to avenge every “injury” 
with insult. On becoming Hadrian, he plays a Vati- 
can Hamlet, not just the theater’s but the world’s 
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topmost role, using Hamlet-like tactics at times, and 
ultimately meeting a Hamlet-like fate! Mr. McCow- 
en's Rolfe captures, often brilliantly, a man; his 
Hadrian captures, often.vividly, a manner. An early 
scene where two prelates come.to make amends for 
the injusticés Rolfe has suffered and a scene im- 
mediately following, where a reclaimed Rolfe makes 
his confession, are admirable, the one for recapitu- 
lating Rolfe’s past outer life, the other for 
sufficiently revealing his inner one. And later Mr. 
McCowen comes off.well, whether as a severe Ha- 
drian, grandly asserting his will, or as a genial one, 
walking unattended all over Rome and being jocu- 
lar with the few people he-likes. But except for one 
very short scene where Hadrian brings recalcitrant 
Church dignitaries to heel, and for another where 
he stands accused, through a journalistic exposé, 
of a malodorous former life, the Vatican episodes 
reflect the book's cutest and coziest bits—Hadrian’'s 
old English servant bringing him a jar of his favorite 
pickles; a Hadrian who, though the Pope, insists on 
pushing a cardinal's wheelchair. Or we are shown 
Hadrian's most implacable Vatican enemy melting 
into Instant Devotion (the scene, like the subse- 


: quent entrance of the Swiss Guards, is sheer musical 
. comedy). Worst of all, the whole business of the 


villain, who first exposes Hadrian and then assassi- 


: . ; Í . 
nates him, though derived from the book, is over- 


extended in the play, almost comically misharidled, 
and badly acted. Hadrian VII has its impressive 
scenes of acidulous high comedy and explosive char- 
acterization, and attractive moments of liturgy and 
pageantry to boot. But the play i$ simply never a 
match for the book, nor even, on the whole, a 
satisfactory Digest version. It may, however, have 
the merit of introducing people to the two related 
works that are much its superior. 


Ll. ONE of the two—Hadrian the book—there is 
obviously a good deal that the stage cannot ade- 
quately treat. There is, in fact, what-may well be 
the book's greatest chapters—the minglings of high 
ceremonial and unabashed horse-trading that have 
to do with electing a Pope, and with the eventual 
stalemate through which Rolfe, here called George 
Arthur Rose, attains the papacy. Magnificent in 
themselves, they lend at least a mild credence to 
Rose's elevation, where Rolfe, on the stage, 1s cre- 
ated Pope straight out of the blue. With this, as 


. with the Instant Devotion scene; things in the play 


not only move too fast, they come off too thin. And 

though certain differences between book and play 

are inescapable, other differences, seem less between 
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Mr. Kronenberger, who was a drama critic for many 

years, ts a regular coniribulor to these pages. 
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two media than between two minds, the author's 


and: the adapter's. The plays Hadrian VII seems’ 


about half Rolfian wish fulfillment and about half 
mere run-of-the-mill. The book's papal dream is as 
far more self-glorifyingly sumptuous, as intellectu- 
ally it is more ample and spacious. What the play 
quite lacks is the book's grand-scale artistry, ab- 
surdity, audacity; is a Hadrian who systematically 
labors to alter the Church's future and the world's, 
to promulgate what to him are vast and vital re- 
forms, and who simultaneously indulges in projects 
of self-exalting worldly grandeur and charms, ad- 


vises, recruits the. greatest real-life people of his 


time. E 

The .book bathes autobiography in apotheosis: 
for every galling George Arthur Rose memory there 
is‘a grandiose Hadrianesque vision, for every petty 
squabble, a proclamation urbi et orbi, for every 
prejudiced view of the past, a prescient plan for the 


_ future; or—wholly Hadrianesque—set against a 


rough idea of a League. of Nations is an assemblage 
of the world's sovereigns falling at the Supreme 
Pontifs feet. Yet this marriage of egotism and 
idealism has great vitality just because of how in- 
tense are the memories which are Rolfe's and how 
spectacular the magnificences which are Hadrian's; 
just because a clenched fist and a pontificalxing 


finger, in clashing, somehow coalesce. Corvo's ex- . 


traordinary individuality has unified his’ book, 
though not so that it can be classified as any one 
thing, or praised at any one level. If, as Pope, Ha- 
drian is extremely serious in his planning and think- 


ing, he is often self-dramatizing in his appearances: 


and a virtual movie hero in his feats. And beyond 


all this, his gorgeous wish fulfillment moves augustly . 


toward a death wish fulfillment that is most gor- 
geous, most colossal of all, with a martyred Hadrian 
dying in the arms of his devoted Kaiser Wilhelm 
and his admiring Victor Emmanuel. (Such a finale 
may well explain Corvo's infusion of melodrama.) 
There is the same sort of contrast in the writing of 
the book, with its fine flexible lucid syntax but 
fancily brocaded vocabulary—often such words (or 
nonwords) as contortuplications, rigesced, fastidy, 
Hiparose, noluntary, and such spellings as Perseys 
for Perseus and Xystine for Sistine. 


But if posturings, eccentricities, ostentations pro- . 
trude, they ultimately fall into place. Hadrian the. 
Seventh moves in descending steps from high seri- . 


ousness to high comedy, from extravaganza to melo- 
drama. But even where it seems silly, drunken, 
absurd, it has the sweep of something splendidly 
imaginative; and Rolfe, in his own cornucopious 
fashion, has not stinted for rhetoric, costume, spec- 
tacle, orchestration, decor. D. H. Lawrence com- 
pared Hadrian the Seventh, to its immense advan- 
tage, with comparable “decadent” work in Huys- 


mans, Beardsley, Wilde; and indeed, it is not the 
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mark of the nineties that it bears, but the 1 imperious 
stamp of the nonpareil. 


jpa book is a couleur-de-Rose revision of a life 
that had been, and would become even more, tragi- 
cally mismanaged, so mismanaged that ten years 
after Rolfe’s death in 1913, though his writings had 
their admirers, his life was an all but.buried one. 
Indeed, it was because a young English writer, 
A. J. ‘A: Symons, found the author of Hadrian. as 
shadowy as he found the book impressive, that he 
determined, whatever work it entailed, to write his 
biography. Nor was this to burrow in libraries or 
buttonhole Rolfe's known friends or enemies; the 
job suggested, fróm the outset, putting together a 
jigsaw puzzle, no two pieces of which might be 
found in one place. Rolfe had lived under various 
names; long stretches, even of his later life, were 
wholly unaccounted for; known unpublished man- 
uscripts had completely vanished. It was nine years 
before the book- was published, possessing the 
double interest of a sleuth's dogged search and a 
biographer's well-knit story. Symons' The Quest for 
Corvo (1934) remains in its own right a small but 
- very solid achievement. i 
.. Yet, exhilarating detective yarn though it some- 
times is, the Quest would hardly survive but for the 
quarry. Though much about Rolfe might be in- 
ferred from Hadrian, much else in the way of inci- 
. dent, atmosphere, revelation, could only emerge 
"from Hadrian’s creator. Rolfe had lived fiction as 
. well as written it, his persecution mania keeping 
him well supplied with villains; making him so 
much his own enemy as to lose friend after friend, 
^ so compulsive a’ playactor as to fumble role after 
role. Indeed, his very talent was used as often for 
punitive ends as,for creative ones. 

Born in 1860 into a London family on the decline, 
Rolfe (pronounced Rofe) left school out of “way- 
wardness and discontent” at fifteen. He later became 
successively an unenrolled student at Oxford, a 
schoolmaster, a Catholic convert, a painter (so pious 
that he had his paintbrushes blessed), and a candi- 
date for the priesthood, sent to study at the Scots 
College in Rome. There his associates for the most 
part disapproved of him: for one thing, he indulged 
in all sorts of transparent swank; for another, he 
was judged a dabbler who "painted and photoed 
and tinkered with triolets" and whose "general lax- 
ity and carelessness" led to his expulsion. In Italy 
.he also became Baron Corvo, claiming that an 
‘elderly duchess who sent him remittances had con- 
' ferred a family title on him as well. 

. Returning to England, he set up in Hampshire 
-as a painter of ecclesiastical subjects, while piling 
. up debts and getting mixed up in- real-estate 


schemes. Decamping in due course, he next ap- 
peared in Aberdeen, where he tutored a young laird : 
and pranced about like a lord, sponged off rich 
Catholics (always getting sick on the scheduled day 
of departure) , and fought eviction from a boarding- 
house by refusing to leave his bed, only to be 
dragged out of it and tossed: in his pajamas into the 
street. Farce was by now so intermingled with in- 
digence as to foreshadow black comedy: so often 
was tbe sponging braggart a homeless wretch that 
to gain a roof over his head he attempted to be 
certified insane. Friends kept being twisted into 
enemies, opportunities into obstacles; having pains- 
takingly collected gossip, Rolfe got himself a news- 
paper job and spewed out in print everything that 
had been told him in confidence. And the leaner 
and hungrier his life became, the plumper waxed 
his sense of persecution. 

Having failed, with some cause for resentment, as 
a painter, he went to London to write, a decision 
that, if it eventually brought him a spindly fame, 
brought little change of fortune. That "stony- 
hearted stepmother” which De Quincey called Ox- ° 
ford Street, and which defines Grub Street even 
better, was to play with Rolfe her type-cast role, 
though he would respond with highly individual , 
histrionics. In London, names once or stil well 
known—such publishers and editors as John Lane, 
Grant Richards, and the Yellow Book’s Henry Har-- 
land—did in some cases deal cheeseparingly with the 
Corvo who wrote Stortes Toto Told Me, Chronicles 
of the House of Borgia, and—in which the cheese- 


. parers were sliced thin—The One and the Many. 


But oftener, and by well-wishers and friendly col- 


, laborators, Corvo .was paranoiacally insulted, de- 


frauded, maligned. The writing of books with him 
led invariably to the writing of letters. He warned 
publishers against converting his "present attitude 
of forbearance into one of reprisal,” or he straight 
out whacked them with "I doubt whether you have 
ever made a more ruthless and persequent enemy 
than your obedient servant." Even fan letters got 
such answers as: "Ask all or any of my thirteen 
worst enemies, whose names and addresses I have 
written here, to tell you about me." Into the Borgia 
book, as into Hadrian, he interposed himself, while 
describing a dreamworld age “when color was vivid; 
light, a blaze; virtue and vice, extreme; passion, 
primitive and ardent; life, violent; youth, intense.' 

His most unorthodox stroke was to deny the Borgias 
their chief source of fame: they "could no more 
poison artistically than they could send telegrams." 
Not surprisingly, one critic wound up his review 
with: "Baron Corvo must pardon [readers] . . . i£ 


they consider him almost as great a problem as the 


oe family whose fortunes he has traced.” 
A more cankering malady, perhaps, than even 
his swollen ego, sexual aberrations, paranoiac de- 


— 
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lusions, was his dire and humiliating. poverty. (His 
books did not lack praise; they lacked sales.) While 
poshly denying that he was a “luxurious sybarite" 

with such utterances as “Strawberries I loathe, and 
asparagus I merely use," he was constantly strug- 
gling to eat at all; and amid all the hate and the 
highfalutin, he flung forth in one letter a kind of 
classic pronouncement: 


Nothing but a thousand pounds . . . nothing. but 
a sum, a lump sum will . . . give me confidence. The 
secret lies in the lump. Little bits are worse than use- 
less, they irritate, they exasperate, they annoy, simply 
because they prolong my agony. 


Yet, a reckless spendthrift when not a starveling, he 
was a kind of plucked bird of prey, his opulent 
dreams begetting haughty demands which, when not 
honored, produced howls of abuse. His fierce ha- 
tred of fellow Catholics persisted, yet in his own 
way he hugged the Church: "I£ I were not a Catho- 
lic," he said, "I shouldn't be anything at all." 

Financially, however, there were bright intervals; 
thus an admirer; Harry Pirie-Gordon, became 
Rolfe’s collaborator, and his family took a for once 
warmly grateful Rolfe to their heart and hearth. 
(People, all his life, were attracted to him, and one 
or two at all times defended him.) But in the end 
the Pirie-Gordons, were denounced; 4nd. another, 
and final English, collaboration began, this time 
with Robert Hugh Benson, a converted Catholic 
priest, the son of the Archbishop. of Canterbury, 
and of a writing family once very well known. Here 
there was clearly some wrong on Benson’s side, but 
small effort on Corvo’s to right it; indeed, in retalia- 
tion he planned a pornographic work in three lan- 
guages, bearing Father Benson’s initials on the title 
page and the Pirie-Gordon coat of arms on the 
cover. 

Soon a new admirer appeared, an Oxford archiae- 
ologist, R. M. Dawkins, who staked Rolfe to a holi- 
day with him in Venice. But Rolfe insisted on very 
grand living and Dawkins cleared out, leaving Rolfe 
money to stay on for:a while and then go home. 
But he never went home; and not one of his English 
"friends," though they would most assuredly be 
hearing from him, ever saw him again. The five- 
year Venice chapter is the last and the most macabre 
one, mingling semifarcical luxe, hideous penury, 
and lurking depravity. Rolfe was often reduced tó 
being a gondolier, to chopping wood, to lighting 
fires, and to such hunger and homelessness as: “I 
have not slept in a bed nor changed my clothes for 
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fifteen nights. . . . I have been 39 clear hours with 
nothing to eat or drink." On the other hand, he got 
much help from an Anglican canon, and was taken 
into the house of a sympathetic doctor and his 
wife who, despite unsavory rumors about him, let 
him stay on and write. After the doctor's wife had 
several times asked if she could read what he was 
writing, she was given it on condition that she say 
nothing of its contents to her husband. But after 
reading it, she retracted her promise; it “pitilessly 
lampooned" all her Venetian friends. and. was “ran- 
cid with libel" Given an ultimatum to abandon 
the ms. or leave the house, Rolfe characteristically 
chose to leave, caught penumonia walking tbe 
streets, and was taken to the very hospital he had 
vilified in his ms. 

He recovered, and went back to living in botels 
(till pitched out), in garrets, in gondolas, writing 
people letters with Elizabethan venom— “Squatting 
in your stews, you taint the light-dowered air"; and 
suddenly stumbled on a benefactor almost too good 
to be true. At once checks poured in and money 
rolled out, and, among other diversions, Rolfe 
lolled about the canals in a brand-new boat manned 

“a privilege usually reserved for royalty"—by four 
FOROR But at length his benefactor called a 
halt; and not long alter, suddenly, though decently 
in bed, Rolfe died. Only then did the British consul, 
searching through Rolfe's papers for his relatives' 
address, find "letters, drawings and notebooks sufh- 
cient to cause a hundred scandals" Rolfe had 
become a "patron" of the Venetian homosexual 
world, "a habitual corrupter of youth, a seducer of 
innocence," as well as acting as pander for a rich 
Englishman when he visited Venice. "Neither scru- 
ple nor remorse," writes Symons, was implied in 
Rolfe's long specific accounts of his sexual exploits. 
Many artists' lives have, understandably enough, 
stood at great.moral distances from their work; but 
seldom has there been so great a gulf between a 
man and his masterpiece, between the living In- 
ferno of Rolfe and the projected Paradiso of Ha- 
drian. But then, in this man who ‘showed neither 
scruple nor remorse, doubtless nothing purgatorial 
was possible. 


The Play of Hadrian the Seventh by Peter Luke, in- 


troduction by Herbert Weinstock, has just been pub- 
lished by Knopf, $4.50.. Frederick Rolfe's novel, Hadrian 
the Seventh, is being issued in paperback by Ballantine. 
The Quest for Corvo by A. J. A. Symons is still in print, 
published by the Michigan State. University Press. 
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by Nicolas F. Hahn 


HOW TO TEACH 


A DELINQUENT 


£ 


Once sent to “training schools," or other reform institutions, most delinquents become social casualties. They are 


denied serious programs of education or rehabililation and are thrust into the company of older and more violent 


criminal types. A rare exception to this pallern, the Warrendale school near Pillsburgh, is described by Nicolas 


Hahn, a Swarthmore graduale who earned her master’s degree in education at Harvard, taught English to school- 


children in Athens, Greece, and lives with her teacher husband at the Rosemary Hall School in Connecticut. 


ps the past year I've been watching two men 
tackle one of the grimmest of all educational prob- 
lems: how to teach institutionalized delinquents. 
Phil Pappas and Andy Hughey began with the 
idea that they were going to give their delinquents 
freedom, a freedom which would be real although 
the boys were living in the Warrendale Youth 
Development Center, a "training school” about 
twenty miles north of Pittsburgh to which the 
courts of Pennsylvania had assigned them. 

The new program is one of the few in this coun- 
try designed to educate delinquents and at the same 
time lead them out of the patterns of delinquency, 
and it is working without special funds or special 
personnel. Some program directors at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh are using Warrendale as a train- 
ing ground for counselors and a test situation for 
new teaching materials; but few people outside 
the area have taken notice of the school's experi- 
ment. I began getting some idea of how unconven- 
tional the system is when I visited the school for 
three days last winter. The first class I observed 
was attended by seventeen students, the youngest 
a skinny ten-year-old, the oldest built like Sonny 
Liston. The first boy to arrive walked to a hot 
radiator, draped himself over it, and seemed to 
fall asleep. A swarthy, mustachioed boy dragged a 
desk into a corner; sitting with his back to the 
group and his feet crossed against the wall, he 
proceeded to scratch his groin. After extracting 
folders of work from a battered file, other boys 
flopped into the old wooden desks and, to varying 
degrees, got to work. 
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One opened to a problem about midpoints on 
a line. A second started figuring how long it would 
take a train going fifty miles an hour to reach 
Des Moines. A third was learning to multiply by 
twos. But because the lessons were part of a self- 
teaching course of programmed instruction, the 
range of level and subject matter poséd few prob- 
lems for the teacher, a strongly built Negro named 
Erv Biggs. Instead of standing before the class and 
"explaining" (as teachers did in the public schools 
that many of these boys had dropped out of: their 
first step toward delinquency) , Biggs moved among 
his students, helping those who were stuck on 
problems, correcting completed lessons, furnishing 
new materials as boys finished units of work—and 
trying to keep the lid on, for often the class seemed 
about to explode. After working for a while Sam 
began making uncomplimentary observations about 
Charley's mother. When Biggs gave one boy a pro- 
tractor, another punched Biggs from behind, 
screaming, "Biggs, you fat pig, gimme a new work 
sheet." A ten-year-old wandered around hugging 
his folder of yesterday's 100-percents. Tony worked 
hard for fifteen minutes, then scribbled Fuck You 
over his materials, aghast to find himself enjoying 
school. Near the end of the period an older boy 
ran from the room yelling, “I’m going to beat me 
some ass!” 

When I asked what might become of this boy, 
Biggs explained that he relies on the school’s two 
roving “child-care specialists” to “pick up bolters 
and talk with them until they calm down. If a kid 
can’t take being in a class, it’s pointless to force 


him-to stay. He can get more out of figuring out 
why he wanted to leave—just as we can now talk 
to the kid who was punching me and ask why he 
acts so flaky. [pass my observations ‘on to the ad- 
visers, and they discuss the incidents with the te 

And of course I do a lot of counseling myself jr 
the course.of a day." k’ 
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WY cance hasn't always been like this. RSi- 
dents of the town still refer to the YDC (wich 
owns 1000 pastoral acres) as the "Farm School’ 


because until recently it took the agricultural apyg 


proach to delinquency: rehabilitate boys by teach- 
ing them to milk cows and to hoe. In 1965, 
with the advent of a new superintendent, the YDC 
began using the "treatment" approach to delin- 
quency. Its advocates argue that the "cure" for 
delinquency is neither beating boys nor teaching 
them a trade (be it farming or welding), but in- 
volving them in a process of change—a change in 
which they will come to substitute socially accept- 
able values for delinquent codes. The YDC works 
with about 140 boys at a time, keeping them for an 
average of twelve months. The boys’ ages range 
from ten to sixteen, tbeir offenses from the usual 
"jincorrigibility," truancy, and car-theft to x 
arson, and assault. 

The first. phase of Warrendale's treatment pro- 
gram began several years ago, when group therapy 
meetings were started in the boys' "cottages" each 
evening. This-aspect of the program is directed by 
the state of Pennsylvania, which runs the YDC as 
a whole. But as responsibility for educating the 
boys falls under the separate jurisdiction of Alle- 
gheny County, it was possible for the school divi- 
sion of the YDC to lag behind, unaffected by the 
innovations around it. The school continued to 
inflict the old elementary school format on its stu- 
dents, assigning boys to one teacher (in some cases 
incompetent ones who couldn't make it in the pub- 
lic schools) , with whom they were condemned to 
spend the entire day in the same classroom, re- 
reading The Yearling or failing third-grade math 
for a third time. The results: further hostility to 
school and authority. ^ 

Things cbanged in July, 1967, when Allegheny 
County hired two new administrators for the school, 
both in their early thirties: Phil Pappas, a vigor- 
ous Greek-American with little reverence for tra- 
dition; and Andy Hughey, a goateed, 320-pound 
Negro with charisma equal to his weight. Both of 
them had returned to the University of Pittsburgh 
to study counseling before coming to Warrendale. 
Although neither had previously worked with de- 
linquents, their innocence cnabled them to project 
a plan based on their convictions about human 
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behavior rather. than on theoretical prejudices. 
They were naïve enough to think of delinquents 
as human beings who, like everyone else, will'be- 
come responsible only when given freedom to make 
choices. 

One Thursday, the day the boys design their 
schedules for the following week, I sat in on a 


meeting of Cottage 2 
Each boy had a 


boys with their adviser. 
"contract" listing the six courses 


-available; each could sign up for from four to 


none of these, with no restrictions about "achieve- 
ment levels" or previous attendance in a particular 
class. - 

"Hey Mr. Covato, I'm sick of Reading. I hate 
those work sheets." - 

“Then why not drop Reading for a while, Mac? 
Why not try Art next week? You haven't been to 
that class in a long time, and as I remember, 
you've got a half-finished rug to work on.’ 

“OK. Art, and nothin’ alsa? Mac checks the 
square after Art, signs his contract, and shoves it 
toward Mr. Covato. The boy next to him signs up 
for a full schedule of four courses: Reading, Art, 
Shop, and Science. This is the same schedule he 
took the week before, but few of the boys are so 
consistent. 

"You've been going. to Math pretty regularly 
the last six weeks, Dana," Covato.remarks, leaning 
over a boy in a blue sweat shirt, "and Mr. Biggs 
says you've gone up a full grade level. What about 
signing for it again?" 

Dana signs for Math and Science. Not wishing to 
press his luck, Covato doesn't mention that Dana 
has never, in his seven months at Warrendale, 
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tried Reading; but before the period ends, he tries 
to interest the boy in one of the battered paper- 
backs behind his desk. du 

"Skolkosky, come back a minute," Mr. Covato 
shouts as the boys leave at the end of the meeting. 
“You forgot to put your mame on your contract. 
It's no good without your signature, you know." 

‘This contract system has. several advantages. It 
avoids demanding too much from boys who can 
cope “with only small doses of frustration (the rea- 
son many of them are here), while it gives them 
opportunity to build up their tolerance for a full 
academic load. Because they aren’t coerced to at- 
tend classes, when boys do contract they consciously 
commit themselves, (The Coleman report, Equality 
of Educational Opportunity, found that "a sense 
of control of their own fate" is "more highly re- 
lated to achievement than any other factor in the 
student's background or school.") 

But what happens to boys who opt out of the 
curriculum? How are they helped to make sense 
of all this freedom, and what do they do if they 
aren't in class? The other side of Warrendale's 
coinage is its advisory system. "It is at the moment 
of non-selection that a meaningful dialogue can 
begin between the student and, the school," 
Pappas writes. “We make non-selection a legiti- 
mate choice and provide the boy at this moment 
with a person who can encounter him and explore 
with him the implications of his decisions.” Boys 
who aren’t in class remain with their adviser, who 
may counsel them for the hour, take them to the 
gym for a workout (under the old system, students 
were forbidden to play in the gym more than one 
hour a week), or give a boy remedial work if he 
requests it. While the adviser's goal is to prepare 
his boys for a full course load, he may have to 
take devious routes to this end. 

Hank Hangrian is a case in point. When Hank 
arrived, his adviser found in the boy's dossier 
resignation threats written by three of his former 
public school teachers, stating they'd quit if Hank 
were not removed from their classrooms immedi- 
ately. After Hank had been around Warrendale 
several days, his new teachers, only partly in- jest, 
began hinting they'd be delighted to bribe Hank's 
adviser to "advise" the boy not to sign up for their 
classes. "Hank was hungry for affection," his 
adviser (Ron Covato, again) remarks, "and Hank 
was at. a smorgasbord.” Although he wanted to 
take courses, he simply couldn't remain in a 
classroomi: no sooner would he get one teacher to 


recognize him than he'd dash into an adjacent | 


room, forcing the next teacher to reaffirm his 
affection. So Covato suggested that Hank stick 
with him for a while, and for the next few weeks 
he carried the boy around on his shoulders, with 
Hank commanding Right! Left! To the water 
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fountain! Now that he is less fearful of rejection, 
Hank can attend classes—and work in them. 

Advisers also "teach" for thirty minutes each 
morning before regular classes start, but teaching 
in this case bears no resemblance to ordinary 
classroom techniques. For the advisers are trying 
to reassemble young people who, in one way or 
another, have been shattered by society; the 
patching procedures vary with the immediate 
needs of the- group. One adviser discovers that 
some of his boys can't tell time. After teaching 
them to read a clock, he presents a Time Tunnel 
game which they use to plot graphically the rela- - 
tions between past, present, and future (many 
delinquents block out the past and can barely 
conceive of future time—hence, in part, their 
"irresponsibility"). In another group, where the 
adviser is concentrating on value definition, the 
boys play St. Peter, decreeing who shall be barred 
from the pearly gates—and explaining why. The 
next exercise confronts them with a lifeboat foun- 
dering under the weight of fifteen people, eight of 
whom must be tossed to the sharks if any are to 
survive, Will they condemn the crippled six-year- 
old, the prostitute who is a good nurse, the young 
Negro minister? 


Just what kinds of boys are sent to schools like 
Warrendale? In this country, one out of six is sum- 
moned to court before he is through adolescence. 
On any given day 90,000 boys can be found in 
our institutions, and on a national average, it costs 
about $10 a day to remove a child from his home 
and confirm, by locking him up, his belief that 
society is against him. 

"In theory," states Correction in the U.S., a re- 
port to the President compiled by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, "training 
schools are specialized facilities for changing chil- 
dren relatively hardened in delinquency. In prac- 
tice . . . they house a non-selective population and 
are primarily used in ways which make the serving 
of their theoretical best purpose, that of ‘change,’ 
beside the point." (Worse yet, detrimental change 
may occur, as when an eleven-year-old whose only 
offense is having been deserted by his parents is 
assigned a bed between a kleptomaniac and a 
homosexual.) 

Since it is becoming clear that current court 
and institutional practices are responsible for this 
mess, leaders in the field of juvenile corrections are 
beginning to revise old philosophies. One of the 
most important suggestions to emerge from recent. 
conferences is that courts commit only those. 
youngsters who severely threaten  society—the 
rapists, perhaps, but not the peeping toms. If 
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eneral Electric has worked out new ways to identify fingerprints. One day, you may sign for things with your thumb. 
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When this baby grows up, his thumbprint may be the only Another use of this technology would allow law-enforcement = 
credit card he'll ever need. Because at its Electronics agencies to identify an unknown ‘fingerprint in a fraction 
Laboratory in Syracuse, New York, General Electric is of the time it now takes. A computer would classify and locate 
developing new ways to identify fingerprints by computer. it among millions of prints stored in its memory. In seconds. 
Anybody's. Anytime. Anywhere. Finding new ways for electronics to take over old jobs : 
One technique would enable stores to use fingerprints in place is a daily job at the GE Electronics Lab. Scientists and B 


of charge cards. When you wanted to charge something, engineers there have already found ways to replace rotating Nu 
you'd place your thumb on an electronic scanning device. radar antennas with electronic scanners. Ways to design Se 

The "picture" it takes of your print would be fed to a. computer. electronic equipment by computer. Ways to help put P — 
The computer would compare it with your print on file. microcircuits fo use in consumer products. E : 


And verify that you are who you say you are. All in seconds. Or, to put it another way, ways to make progress. D o 


Progress is our most important product E: v 
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the courts learn to sentence more discriminately, 
he. huge sums now being spent to construct ever 
1 institutions could be fed into other social 
dces—agencies designed to handle specific 
ipes of cases (truancy, mental disorder, retarda- 
tion) without removing youngsters from their 
homes and without implying punishment. 
Correctional theorists are also urging a wholesale 
redefinition of the purpose of juvenile confinement. 
Just what is it we wish to do with children so 
threatening to society that we must isolate them? 
. Popular myth to the contrary, in this country 
the philosophy behind juvenile corrections has 
never been purely punitive. Inherent in the idea 
of the reformatory is the notion that juveniles can 
reform, that. they can learn to tell right from wrong. 
Punishment came to the fore as a methodology, 
not às a basic philosophy. 

^e According to one estimate, 50 percent of this 
- country's institutions remain "custodial' in ap- 
proach; another 25 percent are of the ^" 












































're-educa- 
tion” variety (beat the boys only when necessary, 
= and teach them to read Hot Rod, if possible). 
tug : nly the remaining 25 percent attempt some form 
of therapy which iiglit transform delinquent 
attitudes. 
Although wholesale adoption of the treatment 
approach is being urged on all sides, many resist 
it for practical reasons. Among the objections: 
. (a) it would cost too much to hire all those psy- 
'. chologists, even if they were available, and (b) 
therapy tends to take place at the expense of 
education, producing a lot of happy dummies who 
‘still can't handle school or jobs. 
It is in meeting these objections that the Warren- 
dale experiment becomes important—even crucial. 
For even within the ranks of treatment-oriented 
institutions, the school (as a subdivision in which 
nmates under sixteen are required, by law, to 
sit for a good many hours each day) is rarely 
considered a possible medium for therapy. Psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social workers meet with 
inmates in nonschool hours (as in the evening 
group therapy sessions at Warrendale); they've 
l had a hard e seeing how classroom personnel 
| d be relevant to "the really important things 
C aag with the kids.” And so the academic 
taffs of training schools traditionally have been 
ed to the lowest ranks of the institutional 
in treatment homes, houseparents 
$ ained lot, on the whole) often have 
rence over the way inmates are handled 
than the school principal. 
But Hughey and Pappas have constructed a 
program which successfully intermeshes treatment 
sand education. In public schools the Warrendale 
» had a collective attendance of less than 25 
it. At Warrendale, its involvement in the 








































curriculum now verges on 75 percent—which mea 
that on the average each student is weekly ce 
tracing for three out of four possible cours - 








B. REFUSING tO place any but the most minima 
restrictions on behavior, the Warrendale schoo 
avoids the trap of making rules whose infraction 
it must punish. It also demonstrates to the boy 
that it expects them to control themselves. ! 

For example: an incident at clean-up time 1 
the room where Tom Timney meets with 
advisees. When Timney looked in before goin 
to the office on an errand, most of his boys were 
already sweeping, washing the board, and so fortl 
When he returned he found Jethro, the group 
most disturbed boy, heaving desks out of the de 
and shooting brooms through the window. “Jett 
was in a violent dizz [psychotic fit]. 1 held hu 
lightly until he quieted down and tried to unde 
stand what he was saying. Finally I got it—I 
wanted to clean the room all by himself. This was 
something he could do. Despite the brooms an 
upturned desks, this was a positive impulse, on 
of the few I'd ever seen in Jethro. So 1 took tl 
rest of the boys with me, leaving Jethro to do th 
work alone. Hopefully he'll get more confident 
doing this or another job which interests him, 
and will eventually be able to work with th 
group.” 

Hughey and Pappas point out that you ca 
treat a problem until you see it. You won't see 
they argue, if you drive its symptoms undergroun 
by threatening. punishment. | 

No one at Warrendale would object if som 
philanthropist donated a psychiatrist or two. 
help with therapy. But they would consider ] 
chiatric-type interviews as no more than sup; 
mental to the present system, in which ther 
always a sympathetic, familiar adult—adviser, 
ministrator, or one of the child-care speciali 
to move in the moment trouble starts. Althou 
the school staff is not clinically trained, problen 
are dealt with the moment they occur, not f 
days later in a formal interview with som 
who never sees the child outside his office. Ir 
linquents, automatic distortion and defensive blo 
ing are characteristic. An eyewitness who has 
boy's confidence can best challenge his delusio 

But what of the education which backs up t 
treatment techniques? Any school linked to 
venile institution, if it pretends to teach, has 
wrestle with heavyweight demands. It must d 
with a constantly changing population—boys - 
tering in December and leaving the follow 
August. It can't assume a thing about proficien 
a "seventh-grader" may be doing e 3 

























g and. second-grade math. It must make school 
active to truants and dr opouts.. Warrendale has 
ven itself the additional headache of requiring 
at schooiwork be broken down into one-week 
its, But it has also found some solutions to these 
)roplems. 

When Pappas came to Warrendale, he got per- 
ission to use at the school, on an experimental 















uch are being developed at the University of 
ittsburgh: IPI (Individually Prescribed Instruc- 
ion) Math and IPI Reading, both for grades three 
rough six. Based on the principles of programmed 
earning jormulated by B. F. Skinner, the IPI 
urses make it possible for thirty students to work 
different problems at the same time. Each boy 
egins at his own level, proceeds at his own pace, 
d finds out almost immediately if he has an- 
ered correctly, 

IPI puts into educational practice the funda- 
1ental principles of the Warrendale system: adults 
on't interfere; failure is not punished; opportuni- 
ies for success vastly outnumber those for failure; 
tudents move at their own rates. Because the IPI 
rograms can be started, dropped, and resumed at 
ny point a student who does not choose Math 
lor six weeks can be reabsorbed into the class. Aca- 
demic tasks are tackled in small steps, there is no 
competition, and no one gets mad waiting for the 
eacher to call on him. 

Classes for which no IPI courses are available 
are less well. Art and Shop can, of course, handle 
ndividual differences fairly easily; and in Lan- 
age Arts, a discussion-writing-reading course 
ned at more fluent self-expression, students work 
etty much on their own. But the science teacher, 
Ithough he has devised a series of one-week units 
ir pressure, blood circulation) , still has to cope 
th a roomful ot students of diflerent abilities and 
ckgrounds. The school has similar problems pro- 
ing materials in math and reading for those 
who complete the IPI courses. 

































. THERE any single factor that makes the War- 
idale experiment work? I think there is: the 
itudes of Pappas and Hughey, and of the staff 
/ve collected and inspired, seem more crucial 
the success of the program than any of the other 
ments I have described. 

A recent study, Organization for Treatment, A 
mparative Study of Institutions for Delinquents, 
street, Vinter, and Perrow, shows that the atti- 
es of an institution's chief administrator will 
? an extraordinarily direct impact upon the in- 
tes, even if he is seldom in sight. The study 
ind, for example, that inmate relationships often 


isis, two courses of programmed instruction - 


are trying to do, then, is merely to lessen the evil. 


mirror A relationships. Thus, if thë 
administrator is bureaucratic and authoritarian, 
the boys will be preoccupied with power and status; 
the weaker will be forced to act as toadies and 
scapegoats, while the leaders will become more 
delinquent than ever as they develop autocratic 
power. 

Some critics complain that Hughey and Pappas 
are nonauthoritarian to a fault. Because their in- 
stinct is to try to hire good people and then let 
them alone, their organization is naturally loose, 
unobtrusive, and on occasion inefficient. ("O£ 
course were inefhcient, Andy Hughey remarks. 

"Hell we're trying to change human behavior. 
We don't dare be efficient.") Impatient with de- 
tails (the floors are littered, the library lacks suffi- 
cient shelves), these two administer, for the most” 
part, by example rather than fiat. Such attitudes sift. 
down pretty quickly to the young people, who, 
like the administrators, don't bother putting on a 
show of good appearances and are astonishingly. | 
gentle with each other. 

Among the most valued personnel are the child- ; 
care specialists, both of whom are high school 
dropouts from the Pittsburgh ghetto, one a former 
Warrendale inmate. Because they are enthusiastic |. 
about the program, delinquents, and each other, _ 
the staff is cohesive and effervescent. No one (to 
the consternation of conventional-minded visitors) | 
wears a necktie. As a consequence, boys start loos- 
ening their psychic neckties not long after they 
arrive. Honesty begets honesty, even (per "aps 
especially) with delinquents. 

There is no neat objective way to compare War- 
rendale's program with other institutional ap- 
proaches to delinquency. Statistics which would 
show how many Warrendale graduates get into - 
trouble again aren't available. (Pappas and Hugh- 
ey plan a system of community advisers—sympa- 
thetic adults, living in the boys’ neighborhoods, to 
whom they could turn if they were: tempted to get 
into trouble again; but as yet funds haven't bees 
found to get the system going.) Institutionalization | 
solves very little, costs a great deal, and generates 
problems of its own. What Pappas and Hughey 



























































They are trying to deal head-on with the fact 
that, under present financial and manpower cir- 
cumstances, the only possible treatment approach 
to delinquency is a pragmatic, not a psychiatric, 
one. As Donald Cressey writes in Manpower and 
Training for Corrections, “The trap is this: We 
subscribe to a theory of rehabilitation that can be 
implemented. only by highly educated, ‘profession- 
ally trained’ persons, and then scream that the 
are not enough of these persons to man our. cor- 
rectional agencies and institutions.” Warrendale - 
suggests a few Ways. to “escape this trap. 
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This product represents a new line of business we are 
entering. It has a connection with the photography busi- 
ness, for which we are better known. The connection is 
a long one but easy to follow. The story is encouraging, 





















Fifty A ago movies were dangerous i in a sense now 
long forgotten. Film and guncotton were chemically very 









t problem we s could bring n movies into the home. So of a very high percentage of its load. 
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“hen violence and social unrest appear, so do policemen. The resurgence of vio- 

lence in America in the 1960s has delivered a harsh reminder that we form an im- 
perfect society. One of the most serious and paradoxical of those imperfections con- 
cerns the role of the police and the long-argued dilemma of which comes first, order 
or justice. TE F 

dn the f lowing fifty five pages, we strive to deal with the police function in Amer- 
ica. We examine some of the myths and many of the realities, the tensions, and the 
fears that have brought Americans into puzzled, sometimes violent confrontation over 
the acts and duties of those who are supposed to help ensure domestic tranquility. 

The premise underlying these essays, reports, and interviews is an obvious one: the 
police today are under fire and also on the firing line. To thousands of elise: "iey 
raise fears of repressive majority rule; to a smaller but vocal segment, they are “pigs,” 
enemies to be feared and at the same time baited. For countless other Americans 
they are embattled defenders of the public weal against anarchists, looters, criminals, 
trespassers, and despoilers of others’ property. The policemen themselves live lives 
of contradiction. They are frequently resentful of courts and of the public they are 
charged with protecting. They are sometimes victimizers and sometimes victims. They 
are regarded with fear and rancor by many in the underprivileged minority groups, 
yet think of themselves as one of the most underprivileged minority groups in the 
country. They are underpaid, undereducated, and undertrained for the combination 
of strength and subtlety demanded of them. 
. Distinguished political scientist Seymour Martin Lipset traces through American his- . 
tory the growth of the frustrations, discriminations, and social pressures that have. 
— so many — into ieee radicals and led them into conflic 





the dbdorodicated. fppically conservative wearing glasi: aid 
because their job inevitably stresses toughness, authority, and a. 
skeptical view of human behavior. Professor Lipset is the author | 








of Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics, and other books. 















Å HERE is an increasing body of evidence which 
iggests an affinity between police work and sup- 
ort for radical-right politics, particularly when 
nked to racial unrest. During the presidential cam- 
aign, George Wallace was unmistakably a hero to 
many policemen. John Harrington, the president of 
the Fraternal Order of Police, the largest police 
organization in America, with over 90,000 members 
and affiliates in more than goo communities, pub- 
licly endorsed him. And Wallace has reciprocated 
this affection for some time. While governor of 
Alabama, he placed the slogan, popularized by the 
Birch Society, “Support Your Local Police” on the 
automobile license plates of the state of Alabama. 
During the 1964 and 1968 presidential campaigns, 
> frequently referred to the heroic activities of the 
olice, and denounced the Supreme Court, and 
leeding-heart liberals and intellectuals, for under- 
ning the police efforts to maintain law and order. 
e police were pictured as the victims of an Es- 
lishment conspiracy to foster confrontationist 
rms of protest and law violation, particularly on 
e part of Negroes and student activists. 

Similar reports concerning police support for 
rht-wing or conservative candidates who have 
paigned against civil rights and integration pro- 
als have appeared frequently in the press. Thus 
1967, Boston journalists commented on the gen- 
l support for Louise Day Hicks among the police 
that city. Mrs. Hicks had won her political spurs 
1e fight which she waged as chairman of the 
ston School Committee against school integra- 
1. And when she ran for mayor, the police were 
emingly among her most enthusiastic backers. In 
w York City, police have stood out among the 
instituency of the Conservative Party, an organiza- 
n which also has opposed public efforts to enforce 
ool integration. The New York Conservative 
ty was the one partisan group in the city to 
t a civilian review board of the police depart- 











































hy Cops Hate Liberals — and Vice Versa 


by Seymour Martin Lipset 





ment, an issue which has come up in many other 
communities. | 
Jerome Skolnick of the University of Chicago 
made a studv of the Oakland, California, police in 
1964 based on interviews with many of them. He 
concluded that “a Goldwater type of conservatism 
was the dominant political and emotional persua- 
sion of the police.” During the 1964 campaign, 
broadcaster on the New York City police radio sud- 
denly made an emotional appeal for support of 
Senator Goldwater. Many police called in to en- 
dorse this talk. Almost no one out in police cars 
that night phoned in to back Lyndon Johnson, or 
to complain about the use of the police radio for 
partisan purposes. In Los Angeles, an official order 
had to be issued in 1964 telling the police that they 
could not have bumper stickers or other campaign 
materials on their police cars, because of the large 
number who had publicly so supported Goldwater. 
The late chief of police of the city, William H. 
Parker, stated his belief that the majority of the 
nation's peace officers were "conservative, ultracon- 
servative, and very right wing," a description which 
fit his own orientation. M 
There is also evidence of strong support and sym- 
pathy among the police for the Tohn Birch Society. 
In 1964, John Rousselot, then national director of 
the Society, claimed that "substantial numbers" of 
its members were policemen, and a study of the 
national membership of the Society by Fred Grupp, 
a political scientist at Louisiana State, confirms this 
contention. Mr. Grupp sent out a questionnaire to 
a random sample of the Birch membership with the 
help of the Society and found that over 3 percent 
of those who reported their occupations were po- 
licemen, a figure which is over four times the pro- 
portion of police in the national labor force. In New — 
York City in July, 1965, a reporter judged that. the 
majority of the audience at a large rally in Town 
Hall sponsored by the Birch Society’s Speakers 














au wore “Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association 
dges.” The Society itself "estimates that it has five 
t ndred members in the New York City Police De- 
ent" In Philadelphia, the mayor placed a 
mber of police on limited duty because of their 
iembership in the Society. In a recent interview, 
"Richard MacEachern, head of the Boston Police Pa- 
trolmen's Association, frequently referred to Birch 
Society material as the source of his information 
oncerning “The Plan" of black militants to destroy 
: the. police through use of deliberate violence. 
That peace officers in high places are sympathetic 
with the Society may be seen in the fact that former 
-Sheriff James Clark of Selma, Alabama, who not 
only played a major role in suppressing civil rights 
demonstrations in his city but also has been a fre- 
quent speaker for the Birch Society, was elected 
president of the national organization of sheriffs. 
While serving as chief of the Los Angeles Police 
-Department, William H. Parker took part in the 
“Manion Forum, a right-wing radio discussion pro- 
eram run by Clarence Manion, a leader of the 
Birch Society. According to William Turner, in his 
book The Police Establishment, Louis Neese, the 
police chief of Trenton, New Jersey, ' ‘incorporated 
sections of a Birch ‘Support Your Local Police’ cir- 
cular into a declaration of departmental policy.” 
All this is no new development. The identifica- 
_.. tion between. the police and right-wing extrem- 
ism is not simply a reflection of recent tensions. 
- During the 1930s, investigations of the Black Le- 
gion, a neofascist organization in the industrial 
“Midwest, which engaged in terror and vigilante 
activities, indicated that it appealed to police. Not 
only did it include many patrolmen in Michigan 
and elsewhere, but a grand jury in Oakland County, 
Michigan, reported that the chief of police in Pon- 
^. tiac was an active member. The Legion, it should 
be noted, engaged in kidnapping, flogging, and 
"even murder of suspected Communists. Father 
— Coughlin, who was probably the most important 
profascist leader of the 1930s, also found heavy 
= backing within police ranks. An investigation of 
. his organization, the Christian Front, revealed that 
407 of New York's finest belonged to it. 
.. Gunnar Myrdal, in his classic study of the race 
- problem i in America, 4n American Dilemma, con- 
n the late thirties and early forties, asserted 
i the principal sources of Ku Klux Klan 
"jn the South at that time came from law 
enforcement officers. This finding Jibed with reports 
of the. membership of the Klan during the early 
1920s when it was at the height of its power, con- 
trolling politics i in many Northern as well as South- 
ern states. Klan leaders according to one account 
"took particular pride in emphasizing the large 
umber of law enforcement officers . . . that had 
ed their order." Typical of Klan propaganda 




































































which attracted police support was the plan 
the program of the Chicago Klan which cal 
for "Supporting Officials in all Phases of Law 1 
forcement," a slogan close to the "Support Y« 
Local Police" campaign waged by the Birch Soc 
and George Wallace four decades later. Accor 
to Charles Jackson, membership lists seized in ¢ 
ferent parts of California indicated that "rough 
10 percent of the . . . policemen in practica 
every California city, ' including the chiefs of pol 
in Los Angeles and Bakersfield and the sheriff 
Los Angeles County, belonged to the Klan. In . 
lanta, the pone base of the organization, a stu 
reports that “a very high percentage" of the pol 
were members. Considerable police backing for t 
Klan was also reported in analyses of its operati 
in cities as diverse as Portland (Oregon), Tul 
Madison, and Memphis. 

Looking back through the history of religio 
bigotry in this country, we find that the anti-Cat 
lic nativist American Protective Association (APA 
which flourished in the early 1890s, also. appear 
have been supported by the police. My own. 
searches on this movement and its membership ind 
cate that the police were considerably overrepr 
sented among APA members. In Minneapolis 6. 
percent were policemen, in Sacramento 8 percen 
and in San Jose 7 percent. 























































A a there is a general undersighden 
that the police should be politically neutral, | 
role as public employees has inevitably inv 
them in local politics. Prior to the emergence 
civil service examinations, appointment to the fo 
was a political plum in most cities. And once a m 
was hired, chances for promotion often depen 
on access to local officeholders. In many commu 
ties, the police were part of the machine org: 
tion. The widespread pattern of toleration 
corruption and the rackets which characte 
urban political life until the 1940s usually de 
on the cooperation, if not direct participation, 
the police. Those who controlled the. rackets 
special attention to municipal politics, to thos 
dominated city hall in order to make sure 
they would not be interfered with by the authori 
Although machine and racketeer dominatic 
local government is largely a thing of the pas 
most cities, the police are of necessity still de 
e in local politics. High-level appointm 
> almost invariably made by elected officials, 
ex who control city politics determine police } 
and working conditions. Hence, the police as ii 
dividuals and as a body must be actively concern 
with access to the political power structure. Tl 
must be prepared to adjust their law enforce 














aders. 

uch assumptions would lead us to believe that 
lice would avoid any contact with radical groups, 
th those who seek to change the existing struc- 
res of political power or community leadership. 
"hus the evidence that significant minorities of 
lice have been moved to join or openly back 
















mpressive. For every policeman who has taken part 
n such activities, we may assume that there were 
lany others who sympathized, but refrained from 
uch behavior so as to avoid endangering their job 
rospects. (This comment, of course, does not apply 
o those communities which were actually domi- 
ated by extremist movements.) 

The propensity of policemen to support rightist 
activities derives from a number of elements in their 
ccupational role and social background. Many of 
ye police are not much different in their social 
utlook from others in the lower middle class or 
orking class. Twenty-five years ago, Gunnar Myr- 
al noted that police in the South were prone to 
Xpress deep-seated anti-Negro feelings in brutal 
actions against Negroes and thus undo “much of 
what Northern philanthropy and Southern state 
governments are trying to accomplish through edu- 
cation and other means." He accounted for the 
phenomenon as resulting from the fact that the 
police generally had the prejudices of the poor 
whites. “The average Southern policeman is a pro- 
moted poor white with a legal sanction to use a 
weapon. His social heritage has taught him to de- 
spise the Negroes, and he has had little education 
ich could have changed him." A recent study of 
ve New York City police by Arthur Niederhoffer, 
former member of the Department, reports that 
r the past fifteen years, during a cycle of pros- 
ity, the bulk of police candidates has been 
oper lower class with a sprinkling of lower middle 
ass; about ninety-five per cent* has had no college 
training." In a survey of the occupations of the 









































n three quarters of them were manual or service 
orkers. 

“The Birch Society apart, movements of ethnic 
ntolerance and right-wing radicalism have tended 
to recruit from the more conservative segments of 
ie lower and less-educated strata. On the whole, 
e less education people have, the more likely they 
e to be intolerant of those who differ from them- 
Ives, whether in opinions, modes of culturally and 
morally relevant behavior, religion, ethnic back- 
ground, or race. The police, who are recruited 
from the conservative, less-educated groups, reflect 
the background from which they come. John H. 
McNamara recently found that when he separated 


icies in ways which are acceptable to the political | 


ight-wing and bigoted movements is particularly 


athers of 12,000 recruits who graduated from the. 
w York Police Academy, he found that more 


“the New York police 1 recruits into two s status groups 
on the basis of their fathers occupations, those 

"with fathers in the higher skill classification were 
less likely to feel that “the leniency of courts and 
laws account for assaults | on the police” than those 
who came from lower socioeconomic origins. 

Once they are employed as policemen, their job. 
experiences enhance the possibility that whatever 
authoritarian. traits they bring from their social. 
background | will. increase rather than decrease. 
McNamara found a sizable increase in the propor- 
tion of police recruits who resented: legal restrictions 
on their authority or propensity to use force. At the 
beginning of recruit training, only 6 percent agreed 
with the statement “The present system of state and 
local laws has undermined the patrolman's author- 
ity to a dangerous extent," while 46 percent dis- 
agreed. Alter one year in field assignments, 25 per- 
cent of the same group of men agreed with the 
statement, and only 19 percent disagreed. Similar 
changes in attitudes occurred with respect to the 
proposition "If patrolmen working in tough neigh- 
borhoods had more leew ay and few er restrictions on 
the use of force many of the serious police problems 
in these neighborhoods: would be greatly reduced.” 
Fourteen percent agreed with the statement at the 





beginning of their career, as compared with 30 per- B 


cent after one year in the field, and 39 percent | 
among a different group of policemen who had been 
employed for two years. 

In general, the policeman's job requires him to 
be suspicious of people, to prefer conventional be- 
havior, to value toughness. A policeman must be 
suspicious and cynical about human behayior. As 
Niederhoffer. points out, "He needs the intuitive 
ability to sense plots and conspiracies on the basis 
of embryonic evidence." The political counterpart 
of such an outlook is a monistic theory which sim- 
plifies political conflict into a black-and-white fight, 
and which is ready to accept a conspiratorial view 
of the sources of evil, terms which basically describe 
the outlook of extremist groups, whether of the left 
or right. 

The propensity of police to support a radical 
political posture is also related to their sense of. 
being a low-status out-group in American society. 
The Oakland study revealed that when police 
were asked to rank the most serious problems 
they have, the category most frequently selected was 
"lack of respect for the police. Of the two 
hundred and eighty-two . . . policemen who rated 
the prestige police work receives from others, 7o 
per cent ranked it as only fair or poor." The New . 
York City study also indicated that the majority of - 
the police did not feel that they enjoyed the respect- 
of the = pata James Q. Wion mund that a majori} 


tionnaires in 1960 and 1965 felt that the public did | 
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not cooperate with or respect the police. Many arti- 
cles in police journals comment on the alleged 
antagonism to the police voiced by the mass media. 
Studies of police opinion have indicated that some 
police conceal their occupation from their neigh- 
bors because many people do not like to associate 
with policemen, 

If. policemen judge their social worth by their 
incomes, they are right in rating it low. A recent 
article in Fortune reports that "the patrolman's pay 
in major cities now averages about $7,500 per year — 
88 percent less than is needed to sustain a family of 
four in moderate circumstances in a large city, ac- 
^». cording to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics." As 
șa result, many are forced to moonlight to earn a liv- 
ing. Fletcher Knebel cites an expert estimate that 
from a third to half of all the patrolmen in the coun- 
try have a second job. The relative socioeconomic 
status of the police has worsened over time. Richard 
Wade, an urban historian at the Uni versity of Chi- 
cago, points out that the situation has changed con- 
siderably from that of fifty years ago when “police- 
men had an income higher than other trades and 
there were more applicants than there were jobs." 
_ John H. McNamara, who has studied the New York 

Department, concludes: 















During the Depression the department was able to 
recruit from a population which included many unem- 
ployed or low-paid college graduates. . . . As general 
economic conditions have improved, however, the job 
of police officer has become less attractive to college 
graduates. 


In his surveys of police opinion in Chicago, Bos 


ton, and Washington, D.C., Albert J. Reiss reports: 
that 59 percent believe that the prestige of police 
work is lower than it was twenty years ago. Lower: 
police morale is not simply a function of a relative: 


decline in income or in perceived status, The police 
believe their conditions of work have also worsened. 


Eighty percent state that "police work [is] more: 
hazardous today than five years ago.” Sixty percent 

believe that the way the public behaves toward the. 
police has changed for the worse since they joined. 


the force. 


The policeman's role is particularly subject to 
lostering feelings of resentment against society, 


which flow from a typical source of radical politics, 


"status discrepancies." This term refers to a socio- 


logical concept which is used to describe the posi- 
tions of individuals or groups who are ranked 
relatively high on one status attribute and low on 
another. 
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Presumably the fact of having a claim to some 
leference makes people indignantly resent as mor- 
lly improper any evidence that they are held in 
ow regard because of some other factor in their 
ackground or activities. In the case of the police, 
they are given considerable authority by society 
to enforce its laws and are expected to risk their 
ves if necessary; on the other hand, they feel they 
eceive little prestige, and they get a relatively low 
salary as compared with that of other occupational 
groups which have much less authority. 
Many police have consciously come to look upon 
themselves as an oppressed minority, subject to the 
same kind of prejudice as other minorities. Thus 
Chief Parker explained some of the bitterness of the 
police as stemming from the "shell of minorityism" 
within which they lived. This view was given elo- 
quent voice in 1965 by the then New York City Po- 
lice Commissioner, Michael J. Murphy: “The police 
officer, too, belongs to a minority group—a highly 
visible minority group, and is also subject to stereo- 
yping and mass attack. Yet he, like every member 
of every minority, is entitled to be judged as an 
individual and on the basis of his individual acts, 
not as a group." Clearly, the police appear to be a 
deprived group, one which feels deep resentment 
about the public's lack of appreciation for the risks 
it takes for the community's safety. These risks are 
not negligible in the United States. In 1967, for 
example, one out of every eight policemen was 
assaulted. This rate is considerably higher than in 
ny other developed democratic country. 
- The belief that police are rejected by the public 
sults, as Wilson argues, in a "sense of alienation 
om society" which presses the police to develop 
heir own "sub-culture" with norms which can pro- 
ride them with “a basis for self-respect independent 
o some degree of civilian attitudes." Given the as- 
imption of the police that they are unappreciated 
en by the honest middle-class citizenry, they are 
rone to accept a cynical view of society and its 
nstitutions, and social isolation and alienation can 
ead to political alienation. 
The police have faced overt hostility and even 
ntempt from spokesmen for liberal and leftist 
roups, racial minorities, and intellectuals generally. 
Che only ones who appreciate their contribution to 
society and the risks they take are the conservatives, 
id. particularly the extreme right. The radical left 
s almost inv ariably been hostile, the radical right 
riendly. It is not surprising therefore that police 
we more likely to be found in the ranks of the 
ght. 
In the larger context, American politics tends to 
ress the police to support conservative or rightist 
;olitics. Liberals and leftists have been more con- 
erned than conservatives with the legal rights of 
the less powerful and the underprivileged. They 


























have tried to cer power of pe Lowe to de 









fendant, to guarantee ikem freue] representation, to 
prevent the authorities from unduly pressuring those 
taken into police custody, have largely concerned 
liberals. The American Civil Liberties Union an 
other comparable groups have fought hard to 
weaken the discretionary power of the police. To ` 
many policemen, the liberals' constant struggle is to 
make their job more difficult, _to increase the physi- _ 
cal danger to which they are subject. Many are 
convinced that dangerous criminals or. revolution- 
ists are freely walking the streets because of the 
efforts of softhearted liberals. To police, who are 
constantly exposed to the seamy side of life, who - 
view many deviants and lawbreakers as outside the 
protection of the law, the constant concern for the - 
civil rights of such people makes little sense, unless 
it reflects moral weakness on the part of the liberals, 
or more dangerously, is an aspect of a plot to un- 
dernxne legitimate authority. And the fact that the- 
Supreme Court has sided with the civil-libertarian | 
interpretations | of individual rights in recent years = 
on issues concerning police tactics in securing con- . De 
fessions—the use of wiretaps, and the like—consti- 
tutes evidence as to how far moral corruption has 
reached into high places. Reiss's survey of police — 
opinion found that go percent of the police inter- 
viewed felt that the Supreme Court "has gone too 
far in making rules favoring and protecting crim- 
inal offenders." The liberal world, then, is perceived = 
as an enemy, an enemy which may attack directly - 
in demonstrations or riots, or indirectly through its 
pressure on the courts. | 



































































I: fights over the establishment of civilian po- 
lice review boards which have occurred in many 
cities have largely taken the form of a struggle 
between the liberal political forces which favor cre 
ating such checks over the power of police depart- 
ments to discipline their own members and the 
conservatives who oppose these. In the best-publi- 
cized case, the referendum in New York City of 
November, 1966, to repeal the law creating such a 
board, the ideological lineup was clear-cut. The. 
Patrolmen's Benevolent Association was supported 
in its successful efforts by the Conservative Party of 
New York and the John Birch Society. It was 
opposed by New York's liberal Republican mayor, 
John Lindsay, as well as by Robert Kennedy, the. 
reform Democrats, the Liberal Party, the New York 
Times, and the New York Post. There can be 
little doubt that this struggle has helped to 
strengthen the police backing for the Conservative . 
Party. f 





























The greater willingness of police to join or back 
roups which have been antagonistic to religious 
10lics in the nineteenth century, Jews in the 
ieth) and racial minorities also may be a 
‘tion of concrete job ex perience, as well as of 
degree of prejudice present in their social 
milieu. Ethnic slums characteristically have been 
¿centers of crime, violence, and vice. Most immi- 
grant groups living in urban America in the past, 
as well as more recent Negro migrants, have 
contributed disproportionately to the ranks of 
criminals and racketeers. Hence, the police have 
often found that their experience confirmed the 
negative cultural stereotypes which have existed 
about such groups while they lived in the crowded, 
dirty, slum conditions. The ethnic minorities have, 
in fact, often. appeared as sympathetic to criminals, 
as supporters of violence directed against the 
police. The ethnic slum historically has been an 
enemy stronghold, a place of considerable insecu- 
rity. Right-wing political groupings which define 
minorities or leftist radicals as conspiratorial cor- 
Xupters of American morality have strongly ap- 
. pealed to the morally outraged police. 
3 In evaluating the disposition. of the police to 
participate in the radical right, it is important to 
. note that only a minority of the police are in- 
volved in most communities. Most police, though 
"relatively conservative and conventional, are nor- 
-mally more concerned with the politics of collective 
bargaining, with getting more for themselves, than 
with the politics of right-wing extremism. The 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent "Association is basically a 
trade union which seeks alliances with other labor 
unions, particularly those within the civil service, 
. and with the powerful within the dominant politi- 
cal parties. Police have struck for higher wages, 
amuch as other groups have done. There have been 
-Occasions when they have shown sympathy for 
striking workers on the picket line, particularly 
when the workers and the police have belonged 
= to the same ethnic groups. One of the main at- 
-^tractions of police work is the lifelong economic 
security and early pensions which it gives. In this 
sense, the- policeman, like others from low-income 
paeerouncs is concerned for the expansion of the 




























































A e all others, the police are interested in up- 
grading: the public image of their job. They do not 
like- being attacked as thugs, as authoritarians, 
“as lusting for power. Some cities have successfully 
sought to increase the educational level of new 
recruits and to have a continuing education pro- 
gram for those on the force. The academic quality 
of the courses given at police academies and col- 
eges in various communities has been improving, 
l there is much that is hopeful going on. 

Yet. the fact remains that recent events have 






Police Salaries 


Policemen complain, and the experts tend to 
agree, that police salaries are not high enough to 
attract college-educated or other highly-skilled 
persons, and that policemen are not adequately 
compensated for the hazards and responsibilities 
they are asked to accept. Painters, carpenters, 
electricians, mechanics, firemen, for example, tend 
to earn as much or more than policemen in the 
south and midwest and in the smaller eastern . 
cities. Only on the west coast do policemen have 
a statistical edge, and it is slight. 





























Top 10 Cities, 
500,000 or Minimum 


Maximum 
more population Base Pay Base Pay 
San Francisco $9935 $10,535 
Chicago 8710 11,000 
Los Angeles 8580 10,105 
Philadelphia 8480 9000 
Seattle 8340 9600 . 
San Diego 8150 9900 
Cleveland ` 7935 8935 
New York 7930 9380 
Detroit 7500 10,300 
Houston 7200 8100 
Top 5 Cities, 
700,000-500,000 
Oakland 9875 10,535 
Berkeley 9385 10,345 
Torrance 9240 10,190 
San Jose 8665 10,535 
Fresno 8410 9840 
Lowest 5 Cities, 

500,000 or more 

San Antonio 6000 7200 
Memphis 6120 7440 
Kansas City 6180 8150 
Atlanta 6210 8220 
Boston 6345 8320 
Lowest 5 Cities, 

100,000-500,000 T 
Knoxville 4500 — 5700. 
Mobile 4910 6120 
Little Rock 5100 6120 
Portsmouth, Va. 5400 |. 6900 . 
Chattanooga 5520 6480 


These statistics are minimum and maximum base pay figures- 
for patrolmen as of January + 1969, except for Chicago and. 
Philadelphia estimates, which include pay raises to take effect 
July 1, 1969. A retroactive pay hike, which will place them just $ 
below San Francisco in the big-city standings, is expected for 
New York patrolmen early in the year. 

These figures do not reflect pay differentials based on ie 
ity (which in Los Angeles, New York, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Houston, for example, can increase pay rates as much as $800 
annually), paid holidays (New York patrolmen get $335 to $405 
extra each year), or uniform allowances. Nor do they reflect cost 
of living variables, which tend to reduce the apparent gap bè- | 
tween metropolitan police salaries and the pay scale for smaller ^ 
cities, particularly in the South, 








sorely strained the tempers of many police. Almost 
“two thirds of the police interviewed in Reiss's 
- study feel that "demonstrations are a main cause of 
.violence these days.” The reactions of police or- 
ganizations around the country suggest that Ortega 
. y Gasset was correct when he suggested in his book 
The Revolt of the Masses, published in 1930, that 
free societies would come to fear their police. He 
_ predicted that those who rely on the police to main- 
tain order are foolish if they imagine that the 
police "are always going to be content to preserve 
... Order [as defined by government]. . . . In- 
*vitably they [the police] will end by themselves 
defining and deciding on the order they are going 
to impose—which, naturally, will be that which 
suits them best." In some cities, leaders of police 
organizations have openly threatened that the 
police will disobey orders to be permissive when 
dealing with black or student demonstrators. The 
Boston Police Patrolmen's Association has stated 
that the police there will enforce the law, no mat- 
ter what politicians say. The president of the New 
York Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association has an- 
nounced that his members "will enforce the law 
A100 per cent," even when ordered not to do so. 

This "rebellion of the police" is a response to 
their being faced with “confrontation tactics" by 
¿student and black radical militants. New Left 
radicals and black nationalists openly advocate 
confrontation tactics. They seek deliberately to 
inflame the police so as to enrage them into engag- 
ing in various forms of brutality. Stokely Car- 
michael has declared that a demonstration which 
does not result in police action against the partici- 
ants is a failure. The events at Chicago during 
the Democratic Convention constitute the best re- 
cent example of the way in which a major police 
force can completely lose its head when faced by a 
confrontationist demonstration.! Some black and 
white New Radicals openly declare that the killing 
of police in the ghetto area is not murder, that it 
is an inherent form of self-defense. But police 





















* Ironically, the Chicago police force has been one of the few 
major ones which had made real efforts to adjust to changing 
onditions. William Turner's recent book, The Police Establish. 
ment, states that close to 25 percent of the force is Negro, 
¿a proportion far above that of New York and Los Angeles. It 
also deliberately lowered the height requirements “to make 
more Puerto Ricans eligible." Although, as Turner documents, 
there has been considerable tension between the Chicago 
police and the black community, a study of the attitudes of 
Negroes in four cities by Gary Marx in his Protest and Pre- 
udice reported that the percentage of adult Negroes answer- 
g "very well" or "fairly well" to the question of how they 
ought the police treated Negroes in their city was 64 percent 
Chicago, 56 percent in New York, 53 percent in Atlanta, 
d 31 percent in Birmingham. In spite of the fact that the 
icago Police Department has been in the lead in adapting 
s recruitment policies to the new climate of race relations, 
n a study of three cities Reiss found that police in the 





have been shot at and occasionally killed in ambu 

The current tensions between the police a 
New Left student and black nationalist radical 
probably involve the most extreme example o 
deliberate provocation which the police have ever 
faced. The tactics of the campus-based. opposition 
rouse the most deep-seated feelings of class resei 
ment. Most policemen are conservative, conve 
tional, upwardly mobile working-class su pporters 
of the American Way, who aspire for a better life. 
for their families. Many of them seek to send their 
children to college. To find the scions of the upper 
middle class in the best universities denouncing 
them as “pigs,” hurling insults which involve use 
of the most aggressive sexual language, such as. 
“Up against the wall, Mother F—,” throwing. 
bricks and bags of feces at them, is much more 
dificult to accept than any other situation which 
they have faced. Police understand as normal the 
problems of dealing with crime or vice. They may... 
resent violence stemming from minority ghettos, 
but this, too, is understandable and part of police 
work. But to take provocative behavior from youths. 
who are socially and economically much better off 
than they and their children is more than the aver- 
age policeman can tolerate. a 

The deliberate. effort to bait and provoke the 
police by contemporary New Left radicals is rather 
new in the history of leftist movements. The Amer- 
ican Socialist Party in its early history actually 
pointed to the police department as a good ex- 
ample of the way the government could provide. 
needed services efficiently. The Communists, of 
course, never described the police in this fashion, . 
but in the twenties, European Communists cone 
cerned with attaining power rather than with sym- 
bolic demonstrations defined the police, like the- 
rank and file of the military, as exploited working- 
class groups who should either be converted to the 
revolution or at least be neutralized. They directed 
propaganda to the self-interests of the police, call- 
ing on them to refuse to serve the interests of th 
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Windy City were much less likely than those in Boston or 
Washington, D.C., to blame "civil rights groups" for arousing 
the public against the police. These comparative data also in- 
dicate that the morale of the Chicago police was higher than 
that of those in Boston and Washington. Over half of the 
Chicago police interviewed believe that the public rate th 
prestige of police higher than twenty years ago, while only a 
fifth of those in the Eastern cities have this opinion. "Chicago: 
police officers are considerably more likely to advise both their: 
sons and other young men to consider a career as a police 
officer" than are those in the other communities. George 
O'Connor, the director of professional standards for the In 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, has rated th 
Chicago department "the best equipped, best-administerec 
police force in the United States." Given such data, it is likely 
that Tom Hayden, one of the leaders of the Chicago demon- 
strations, is right in his contention that the brutal reaction of 
the Chicago police could have occurred in most other cities... 







ing class during strikes or demonstrations. The 
pean left has often sought to organize the po- 
rade unions, although it is, of course, also 
they have had an ambivalent attitude 
‘them. The police have been involved in bru- 
uppression of left-wing and trade-union demon- 
rations in Europe, which have made them the 
rget of left-wing criticism and counterviolence. 
rtheless, the left there remembers that the 
ol : come from proletarian origins. During the 
fay, 1968, student demonstrations and strikes in 
taly, a leading Communist intellectual, Pier 
aolo Pasolini, told the New Left students that 
n a conflict between them and the police, he stood 
with the police: "Your faces are those of sons of 
good families, and I hate you as I hate your fathers. 

. ‘The good breeding comes through. . Yesterday 
-when you had your battle in the Valle Giulia with 
» police, my sympathies were with the police, 
cause they are the sons of the poor" (quoted 
from the Corriere della Sera by Melvin Lasky in 
the August issue of Encounter). 

: Given the interest shown in the welfare of the 
olice by sections of the European left, their mem- 
bership in trade unions, and their working-class 
- origins, it is not surprising that the political be- 
 havior of European police has been more ambiva- 
~~ Jent than that of their American compeers. On 
various occasions, segments of the police in Europe 
"have shown sympathy for left and working-class 
forces, particularly where they have been serving 
under leftist governments for some time. This was 
true in Social Democratic Berlin and Prussia gen- 
erally before 1932, in Vienna before 1934, and in 
parts of Republican Spain before 1936. The ambiva- 
lent attitudes of the police have shown up most 
recently in France, where a number of police unions 
issued statements after the May, 1968, events, deny- 
ing responsibility for use of force against student 
“demonstrators. The police organizations wanted it 
known that the government, not the police, was 
responsible for the vigor of the actions taken. 

It is doubtful that the American New Left stu- 
ents will ever come to see the police in a sympa- 
thetic light; as exploited, insecure, alienated mem- 
rs of the underprivileged classes. As members of 
- first leftist youth movement which is unaffiliat- 
vith any adult party, they are unconcerned with 
> consequences of their actions on the political 
rength of the larger left-wing movement. To a 
large extent, their provocative efforts reflect the 
biases of the educated upper middle class. Lacking a 
theory of society and any concern for the complexi- 
ties of the "road to power" which have characterized 
the revolutionary Marxist movement, they are pre- 
red to alienate the police, as well as conventional 
ing-class opinion, in order to provoke police 

ity, which in turn will validate their total re- 



















































































jection of all social institutions. Hence, we may 
pect a continuation of the vicious circle of confron 
tation and police terror tactics. | 
Liberal moderates properly react to this situation 
by demanding that the police act toward deviant 
behavior much as all other professionals do, tha 
they have no more right to react aggressively toward 
provocative acts than psychiatrists faced by mania 
cal and dangerous patients, that no matter wha 
extremists do, the police should not lose their self 
control. Such a policy is easy to advocate; it i 
difficult to carry out. ^ 
Furthermore, it ignores the fact that most of thi 
police are “working-class” professionals, not th: 
products of postgraduate education. As James | 
Wilson points out, “This means they bring to th 
job some of the focal concerns of working-class me 
—a preoccupation with maintaining self-respec 
proving one’s masculinity, ‘not taking any crap,’ an 
not being ‘taken in.’ Having to rely on persona 
qualities rather than on formal routines . . . mea 
that the officer’s behavior will depend crucially 
how much deference he is shown, on how manage 
able the situation seems to be, and on what t 
participants in it seem to 'deserve.' " If society want 
police to behave like psychiatrists, then it must. 
willing to treat and train them like psychiatri 
rather than like pariahs engaged in dirty work. / 
present, it treats their job like a semiskilled positio: 
which requires, at best, a few weeks’ training. Noi 
man Kassoff of the research staff of the Internationa 
Association of Chiefs of Police has compared the lega 
minimum training requirements for various occi 
pations in the different American states. Calculate 
in terms of hours, the median minimums are 11,000 
for physicians, 5000 for embalmers, 4000 for barber 
1200 for beauticians, and less than 200 for polie 
men. The vast majority of policemen begin carryin 
guns and enforcing the law with less than five wee 
training of any kind. tX 
The new tensions have increased the old ce 
between the police and the liberals. For it mus 
said that liberals are prejudiced against police, mt 
as many white police are biased against Negroes. 
Most liberals are ready to assume that all charg 
of police brutality are true. They tend to refuse 
give the police the benefit of any doubt. They ra 
denounce the extreme black groups and left ra 
cals for their confrontationist efforts. They do 
face up to the need for tactics to deal with deli 
ate incitement to mob violence. If the liberal : 
intellectual communities are to have any impact 
the police, if they are to play any role in redt 
.the growing political alienation of many pol 
they must show some recognition that the po 
force is also composed of human beings, seeking 
earn a living. They must be willing to engage i 
dialogue with the police concerning their proi 































































public image of his teres, büt not in places like Watts, w. 
critical problems remain largely untouched and perhaps beyon 
the reach of police tactics alone. Mrs. Mathews, erstwhile ma 


aging editor of the Harvard Crimson, is a reporter for the Lo: 


Angeles Times. 


Chief Reddin: New Style at the Top 


by Linda McVeigh Mathews 


Since modern law enforcement, like modern war- 
. fare, is as much dependent on appearances as re- 


ality, it was inevitable that Madison Avenue would 
eventually penetrate the world of the station house. 
Nowhere is this intrusion more apparent than in 
Los Angeles, where the police department, always 
the well-oiled crime-fighting machine par excel- 
lence, decided two years ago to recast and humanize 


“its image and then proceeded to mount a public 


relations campaign of the kind that is usually used 
to sell a new breakfast cereal. 

Suddenly, billboards displaying the smiling coun- 
tenances of policemen took root in the burned-out 
lots along Watts's Charcoal Alley. Schoolchildren 
were sent home with replicas of LAPD badges and 


registration slips for the department's Little League 
teams. Kaffeeklatsches organized by police brass 
brought together suspicious citizens and unwilling 


patrolmen. Radio spot announcements, Sunday 
afternoon television panels, and Hollywood-pro- 


. duced recruiting films clogged the media. Not even 


prime time was beyond the department's means. 


Dragnet, the network TV series which helped create 


the LAPD's nationwide reputation, reflected the 
new upbeat look. Week after week, Sergeant Joe 


"Friday, Dragnet's perennially dour detective, be- 


haved in a very uncoplike manner. Instead of 
busting up smuggling rings or chasing petty hood- 
lums, Friday rapped with black militants and 
tongue-l: ashed cocky rookies who made the mistake 


of treating Negroes "discourteously." He even al- 
-lowed himselt an occasional grim-lipped smile. 


This intensive campaign to alter, and improve, 


public attitudes toward the police, which has since 
-served as a model for other cities, goes under the 
mame "community relations.” It is a tactic pre- 


scribed, after five seasons of rioting, by such author- 
tative bodies as the President’ $ Comision on Law 


Enforcement and Administration of Justice, the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 














and the International Association of Chiefs of Po- . 
lice. In Los Angeles, where it has been most widely. . 
tested, the "community relations" campaign has 
had noticeable consequences. It has soothed middle- 
class Angelenos, shaken by the August, 1965, riots 
that rocked this city and by the apparent inability 
of the police department to contain them. Eagerly, — 
although perhaps unsure what was real and what. 
TV drama, they took all the publicity as a sign that 
something was being done. In their gratitude, they 
began to look with awe on the man responsible for 
the apparent changes in police performance, the 
Los Angeles chief of police, Thomas Reddin. 

A beaming six-foot-four-inch, two-hundred-ten- . 
pound giant, he is a natural target for such adula- . 
tion. Reddin both inspires confidence, and as an... 
undeniably talented publicist, knows how to ma- 
nipulate it once it is aroused. He possesses all the — 
attributes of a top-notch salesman: an ingratiating — 
personality, an ability to inject a winning note of 
candor into even his stalest speeches, and an end- - 
less reserve of enthusiasm. He observes a twelve- . 
hour workday, hustling from meetings with black 
militants to Rotarian luncheons and TV tapings 
sometimes making three or four speeches and rarely 
refusing an interview. During his first year on the 
job. his staff calculated that he made 245 speeche: E 
before an estimated 70,000 persons and spent only 
5 nights at home with his wife; in a typical moment, 
too, they released the statistics to the press. Reddin. 
carefully cultivates the media and sometimes slips. 
unconsciously into the huckster's rhetoric. He has: 
been known to take reporters aside at press cor; 
ferences and whisper conspiratorially, "You'll help 
me sell this, won't you?" Even a little old-fashioned. 
Hollywood sex appeal is permissible. "You're going. 
to love the chief,” Reddin's television adviser once — 
told two startled women reporters. “All the ladies . 
do." : 

Reddin's energy is infectious; at noon every day, 


































the offices of his subordinates in the glittering eight- 
story police administration building downtown are 
deserted, Like their boss, his assistants are out 
breaking bread with the people and selling com- 
.. munity relations. The able community relations 
"c director, Deputy Chief James Fisk, says the top 
administrators keep such whirlwind schedules be- 
^ cause that is the way "they can reach as many 
people as possible and gain their trust." Anticipat- 
ing the inevitable put-downs (luncheon toast- 
masters sometimes wonder when the police do their 
work) , the chief and his assistants are quick to point 
out their administrative, technological, and social 
- innovations just to prove there is substance behind 
the claims of progress. It is a list which reads like 
the recommendations of the Kerner Report or the 
summary of the latest police science primer, and 
leaves no doubt about the progressive bent of the 
LAPD. Every. «ommission-stam ped police experi- 
ament known to American society is being tested 
there, which lends to Reddin's efforts a significance 
they. otherwise might not have. One is led to the 
conclusion that if the LAPD fails, it will be a failure 
for all the less progressive cities and for all the 
standard commission-produced remedies as well. 
To understand the pressures on Reddin and his 
compulsion to sell community relations, it is neces- 
sary to examine the state of the department he 
inherited in February, 1967. It was a well-turned- 
ut corps, with a rather outsized pride in its 
fliciency, its incorruptibility, and its crime-busting 
prowess. Rules and regulations proliferated, dictat- 


















ing every move an officer made, and pay was high. 





Despite all this, the LAPD was also badly demoral- 
ized, having learned the scale of its own deficiencies 
only when Watts went up in flames and the whole 
world looked on. "We went by the book, which 
we thought had all the answers," one watch com- 
mander said ruefully afterward. "Our biggest mis- 
take was that we didn't just chuck it in the in- 
cinerator." 

Not only had then Chief William H. Parker 
failed to draw up contingency plans or give his mei 
any special training to cope with massive civil dis 
order, but as Watts burned, he refused to negotiat 
with Negro leaders who were trying to quench the 
flames. Even the department's equipment, sup- 
posedly second to none, proved hopelessly obsolete 
commanders could not communicate with patr 
cars because their radios operated on differe 
frequencies. In the end, because the LAPD could 
not do it alone, 14,000 National Guardsmen were 
required to subdue the curfew area. (which by that 
time encompassed a region the size of San Fran- 
cisco) and to halt the sporadic freeway sniping 
that terrorized the rest of the city. 7 

Those nights shattered the confidence the city 
had had in the force and the crusty old chief 
Parker responded by ordering riot helmets. But th 
lessons of Watts were not lost on Reddin, then 
deputy chief. When he ascended to his present posi 
tion after Parker’s death, what he learned in 1965 
determined his priorities: re-establishing contat 
with the city's residents, restoring the morale of the 
force, and ensuring there would be no recurren 
of mass destruction. 

The result was a community relations campaign: 
that is essentially two campaigns because Reddin 
has two distinct constituencies. One, the city's large. 
WASPish middle class, wants a police departme 
that will protect it from the "criminals" and those 
on the outs with society, put down future dis 
turbances, and maybe, as an afterthought, be "fai 
without demonstrating any softness with lawbrea 
ers. This constituency, which rarely encounter | 
lawman except in the form of a traffic cop, prize: 
efhciency. The other constituency, including . t 
30 percent of the population living in the spraw 
ing Negro ghettos and Latin barrios, shares son 
ot the s same anxieties about personal safety. H 
ever, with the memories of those August nigh 
burned indelibly in their minds, these very co 
wise people feel themselves threatened not only I 
criminals but by the police themselves. 

To satisfy the first constituency, Reddin prima 
ily had only to demonstrate that the departm ' 
was prepared for all contingencies that might co: 
ceivably ruffle the near-suburban scene, whet 
another Watts riot or multiplying home burgl 
lhese problems yielded quickly to technologi 

























































































and tactical solutions, for which Reddin had clear 
recedents and guidelines; and the solid citizens 
meeting their affable chief at luncheons or seeing 
him on TV were pleased with his promptness and 
¿apparent dedication. 
_ Thus, today’s basic anti-riot formula, which calls 
for superior speed and large-scale infusions of man- 
power into troubled areas, is designed as much to 
-soothe uptight WASP’s as to contain violence. ‘It’s 
a beautiful plan," Reddin says, "because the police 
“response is carefully calibrated to the size of the 
disturbance, always enough to smother the trouble 
quickly without igniting the rest of the commun- 
ity.” In line with other Kerner Commission find- 
‘ings, the department provides three-day review 
“sessions in riot prevention and control for its of- 
ficers, determinedly recruits Negroes and Mexican- 
Americans for the force, and operates a $25,000 
armored trailer which serves as a mobile command 
: post. In every technical respect, the LAPD is riot- 
ready. 






















white, sense of the word. 


one of their other meeting places. 


dangerous, very dangerous." 


_ two years of crime statistics can be fed into a com: 
puter that will print out the optimum deployment 


Few uniformed policemen walk the streets in the Woodlawn area. Those who do are black. 
Most white policemen drive through the area in cars, usually accompanied by a black officer. 
Most of the policemen in the area seem to be young. They are, for the most part, polite and a 
little cold. Only rarely does one notice a parked patrol car with two hard-faced white offi- 
cers in the front seat and the barrel of a shotgun framed in the window between them. Only 
then does one remember the tension which is supposed to exist between the police and the 
black community. It is present, but it is not racial; at least not in the traditional, black- 


“It shouldn't be called the [Chicago Police] Gang Intelligence Unit," says Mickey Cog- 
well, a Ranger leader. “It should be called the Gang Stupid Unit because they are so stupid. 
It they really wanted to get us, they would wait until we commit crimes and then arrest us. 
Instead, they try to stop us from doing anything." | e 

I asked Mickey Cogwell if the Rangers would like to patrol their neighborhoods as a kind 
of community police force similar, in some respects, to the Black Panthers on the West 
Coast. Cogwell said that there is quite a difference between the power structure on the West 
Coast and the power structure in Chicago. "Mayor Daley is the most powerful man in Amer- 
ica," he says. "He can tell the President what to do. On the Coast the Panthers can ride 
around in cars with guns, but not here. Mayor Daley is a powerful cat, very powerful. And 


— From the first inside report on Chicago's controversial Blackstone Rangers: 
.. (0 its critics, a corrupt gang; to its supporters, a ghetto welfare organiza- 
tion. By James Alan McPherson. Coming soon in the ATLANTIC. 





As for fighting "crime in the streets" (a shibbolett 
the usually restrained Reddin uses nonetheless) , t 
chief has begun to apply scientific and technologic 
tools which will make the force as mechanized a 
anything Ian Fleming ever dreamt of. Already, 
thanks to a computer bank financed by a $450,000 
federal grant, the time for checking prisoners’. 
records has been cut from twelve hours to thirt 
minutes, and the prior arrests of motorists stoppec 
for traffic violations are ready in about sixty sec- 
onds. Police missions have been defined so that. 























of manpower. Within a couple of í years, computers 
will not only pinpoint crime target areas but also 
automatically assign patrols when and where they 
are needed, making possible what Reddin calls 
“instant cop`—an officer at the scene of a cal 
minutes after its made. Hipped on technology, 
Reddin wants gadgets that will permit officers to see 
in the dark, frisk suspects without touching them,. 
















The Blackstone Rangers and the Chicago Police 





Black people, if Blackstone Rangers can be called representative of black people, feel a 
tension between black policemen and themselves. It is a feeling of mistrust, of discomfort. — 
. Rangers do not seem to be under continual harassment from the police, but it is a fair as- 
sumption that they, or at least their leaders, are being watched by other blacks. If one sits ! 
too long in a restaurant with a Ranger of any status within the organization, one eventually |. 
becomes aware of another black sitting in the next booth, sipping an eternal cup of coffee. 
Perhaps he is merely enjoying his coffee, taking his time over it; perhaps he is a plainclothes- 
man on the job. In any case, Rangers find it more relaxing to converse inside the Center or in 
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What makes this the most authoritatively styled, decisively inches in a great new, deep-breathing design. 

individual motorcar of this generation? Ask your Continental dealer about Sure-Track braking, | 
Even small details like the clock are handled distinctively. the safest, straightest way to stop a car. Computer í 
In fact, it's not just a clock but a true chronometer technology has made it the most advanced automotive 
from the famous jeweler, Cartier. braking system in the world. | 
The engine 1s the most advanced V-8 in the automotive Your Continental dealer will be pleased to demonstrate = 
industry. It features 365 horsepower, 460 cubic this most distinguished motorcar. | 
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We've been taking travellers to Europe for 
«solong, we know exactly where they want to 

- go, what to see, where to stay, how much 

-to spend. Since no one tour will satisfy everyone, 
we offer hundreds to choose from. 

No other airline offers you a wider choice 
of European tours of all types, from the most 
inexpensive to the costliest dreams. 

- — Here are four easy ways to spend a little 
money and see a lot of Europe. 

1. At the lowest cost. 

Here's your chance to take a Great 
Get-Away tour to any one of eight major 
European cities at low cost. Nobody else 
offers lower prices. London, $300. Madrid or 
Paris, $320. Frankfurt or Zurich, $338. 
Milan, $360. Rome, $400. Athens, 5490. 


For these small sums, you get round-trip air 
fare from New York. Car rental and free 
mileage or rail transportation. Plus 20 nights 
accommodations in a guest house or inn 
located outside the major cities. (TWA’s 
exclusive Great Get-Away Discount Card also 
entitles you to discounts in a large group of 
hotels and motels throughout Europe. First 
night free and 10% off succeeding nights.) 
Makes staying home a dull, costly experience. 
2. On the town — your way. 
TWA’s Bonus Adventures are leisure 
vacations with lots of time to roam on your 
own. You get round-trip air fare from New 
York, quality hotel rooms with bath, 
breakfasts, sightseeing and host service. 


Sample some of our Bonus Adventures: 
The Fado, 2 weeks in Lisbon, from $322. 
'The Scene, 2 weeks in London, Amsterdam, 
Paris, from $352. The Splendide, 3 weeks in 
Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, London, from $416. 
- The Temptation, 3 weeks in Paris, Rome, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, London, from $564. 
The Viking, 3 weeks in Copenhagen, 
- Stockholm, Oslo, Amsterdam, London, from 
. $619. Plus more. To almost anywhere you 
want to go. 

3. Plan it yourself. 
For the independent thinker—and traveller 
—we have a travel plan that you tailor-make 





TWA 


yourself. We call it our $10-$15 A Day Travel | 
Plan. TWA or your travel agent can help  . 
you plan your itinerary and obtain all hotel . 
and touring confirmations for you. And, of 
course, you can take advantage of our 
low-cost air fares. 

4. With an escort. : 
On TWA's Premium Adventures, you travel 
with a small group and are escorted by E 
expert guides. And you have a hugechoiceof 
two-three-or-four week tours of Western |. ^ . 
Europe, the Mediterranean, the USSR and. . 
Eastern Europe by motorcoach, by air, c 
rail and cruise ships. 

Charge it. 
With TW A's Worldwide Jet Credit Plan, 
you can charge your trip—take up to 24 
months to pay. 

The man who makes it easy. 
Your travel agent. See him, tell him where 
you want to go, how much (or how little) — 
you wanttospend.He'stheexpertwhocan  . 
fit a trip to your plans, your budget, your | 
dreams. Or mail the coupon. This season, |. . . 
TWA will be offering more flights to Europe 
than ever before. And, of course, TWA isthe 
only airline that gives you service EB 
throughout the U.S. and overseas to Europe. _ 
Let’s get going. 
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TWA Dept. 307, BO. Box 25 
Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Please satisfy my wanderlust and send me your | | 
free tour brochures. | 


Name 










Address 


City State Zip E E 





My travel agent is 
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Prices include 14/21 day Group Inclusive Tour economy i 
air fare from New York. oe 
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and halt speeding automobiles without firing a shot. 
In his conception of law enforcement, computer- 
ization and gadgetry are not ends in themselves 
- but will free officers to get at the real task of 
policing: knowing the people. That may well be; 
in the meantime, his willingness to experiment 
along these lines and his skill at grantsmanship, 
unlike more humdrum administrative changes, 
- have convinced the middle class that the force is 
on. the move and criminals had better beware. 
= Technology, too, if applied correctly, becomes ef- 
"fective community relations. In great sections of 
the city today, citizens carry on serene in the 
knowledge that Tom Reddin is out chasing crooks 
with computers. 

The chief's other constituents, those who live in 
the ghettos ‘and barrios which today make up the 
south and east ends of the city, are less easily 

E appeased. Long-standing enmities, nurtured under 
Parker, have scarcely been altered by the same 
tactics and promises that have worked so well with 
the middle class. The poor, who come into con- 
tact with the cops every day, are aware as the 
WASP's are not that the realities of the streets do 
not yet resemble Dragnet's well-made little dramas. 

On paper, however, the community relations 
program is flawless. And Reddin, a perfectly sincere 

. and thoroughly devoted policeman, does his best 
“to make it work with the poor. Again anticipating 
the Kerner Commission, the chief soon after his 
installation set out to re-establish "positive" con- 
tacts with the people, a task Parker ("we are not 
sociologists") neglected «during his sixteen-year 
tenure. "We found out as a result of that little 
training exercise in 1965 that we had completely 
lost touch with the public we were attempting to 
serve," Reddin recalled recently. "Our men were 

. faceless badges behind the windshields of patrol 
^ ars, and the only time they ever talked with 
citizens, Pironi dU: was wee they were 


















A | THICK blue-bound manual describes the pro- 
grams created in the last two years: athletic leagues 





police-youth councils, and Explorer posts for teen- 
. agers; a federally financed program to hire young 
 ex-convicts as "community liaison aides." The com- 
munity relations staff has been enlarged from 3 
officers to 120 and dispatched to each of the 17 
divisions with instructions to organize community 
councils that include the militant cop-haters as 
well as the usual- cop-sympathizers. Reddin sits in 
. some of these meetings and welcomes the most 
tant, who usually disdain the councils, to pri- 
ons ir n his office. 












and camping trips for the children; Teen Posts, - 


On a more formal level, he has decentralizec 
the functions of the department to give the loc 
divisions more autonomy and, it is hoped, a less 
starchy and inaccessible character. As a means of 
personalizing and stabilizing the force, Reddin h: 
also reversed an ancient department policy th 
rotated assignments around the city and around th 
clock every six months. "I wanted the people i 
the neighborhood to identify certain patrolmen ; 
their policemen and get the same man on the 
phone every time they called the station," he e: 
plained. The most popular innovation so far, hoy 
ever, has been the simplest. Reddin merely revive 
an old institution that was rapidly approaching 
extinction in motorized Los Angeles: the cop. o 
the beat. He took more than forty men out 
prowl cars and set them to pounding the pa 
ments in high-crime and high-density areas. . 

The response to Reddin’s first overtures y 
cautious but favorable. The youth programs w 
well subscribed, and minority businessmen and 
housewives, those most aware of daytime stree 
activity, liked the cops on the beat. The citizens 
councils, begun with such hopes, quickly deter 
rated as participation fell and only the confirme 
cop-symps remained. Despite their failings, tl 
councils had the chief's ear, and he implemented 
several of their recommendations: officers are. n 
required to wear breast-pocket nameplates an 
carry business cards; warnings instead of expensiy 
citations are given for automobile equipment v 
lations; the bitterly resented and dehumanizing 
"roust-frisks" (in which suspects are stopped anc 
searched with their hands held high) have bee 

“de-emphasized,” though not eliminated. 

But community councils, handouts, and TV- 
grams could not in the end remove the mos 
midable obstacle to winning the trust of 
the whole long sordid history of j 
relations. “Talking out problem 
to know each other" are essentiall 
solutions to problems; but ghetto ‘peop 
cially the angry young men who were Reddi 
special targets, are suspicious of such modi oj 
andi and do not ordinarily even go to meet 
In the ghettos, the councils which worked 
elsewhere became incestuous. At a recent city-c 
cil inquiry into a police-Black Panther shoo 
the star witness for the LAPD was an € 
Watts resident, a citizens’ council stalwart, wl 
notorious for her antipathy to her neighbors. f 
appeared at the behest of "my lieutenant," as s 
called the community relations officer who escorte 
her downtown. 

What most poor black and Latin people (e 
those who liked Reddin otherwise) were wait 
for was a sign that the attitudes and actions of t 
lowly patrolmen had been reformed. The chief 










































































i the street level; but the patrolmen’s behavior 






ua, n tried i to convince un oe HE com- 








on ‘roll calls, “summoned: command. ie i offic ers 
0o weekend conferences at a mountain resort 
where they engaged in activities that looked sus- 
ciously like sensitivity training and enraged the 
Birchers) , and called patrolmen into his office for 
weekly meetings. T'wice a month, the troops got 
Z newsletter from. the boss, with a one-paragraph 
nessage. One typical caveat: "Don't blow your cool 
ind be the one who starts an incident. One man 
vho allows his bigotry to enter into a police de- 
ision can do more damage than a hundred men 
an do good." 

-But the patrolmen are tough customers. Com- 
unity relations strikes many of them as softness, 
vhich is antithetical to their self-i image. Practically 
ll resent Reddin's conferences with ances and 
consider his negotiations with the enemy (read 
"Negro troublemakers”) tantamount to treason, 
When dissension appears in the ranks, Reddin has 
only the most negative means for setting things 
ight: he can transfer the known bigots out of 
rouble spots, which he does; he can discipline 
nose who are openly insubordinate or demon- 
rate "conduct unbecoming a policeman.” But for 
e majority of patrolmen who are hostile to change 
ut who never make any overt gesture of rebel- 
on, there exist no specific sanctions. (What could 
€ done, for example, to those officers who last 
ril, on the day of Martin Luther King's funeral, 
isobeyed a Reddin directive to turn on the head- 
ghts of their patrol cars?) And no one has yet to 
nd an adequate reward for the man who displays 
sitive attitudes, except to promote him—right 
of the patrol division, where he obviously 
longs. 

If balky patrolmen represent one aspect of police 
perations which Reddin apparently cannot re- 
m, there is another aspect, even more funda- 
rental, that he will not reform, though doing so 
ight be the one demonstration of sincerity that 
ould win over minority groups. 

‘This is the old bugbear, the department's in- 
rnal disciplinar procedures. Reddin claims he 
not alter the. basic: disciplinary pattern so as 
allow more civilian pa ation without "com- 
letely losing. control of the force.” To compen- 
te, he has. tried to give some appearance of 
uity by juggling personnel and renaming ad- 


















































5 credit, was well aware of the need for reforms 1 


was the one thing Reddin could not control He 
sruggled waniully to sell. his idea as to the line 


concessions that had come out ol the community 


Ccan-Americans. 





ve. ‘positions; an impedi (with a larg 
i outside the chain of command i is empower 
to » investigate all complaints against the force. To 
the layman, however, the inspector's place on the 
organizational chart scarcely matters; few minority- 
group members who have had experience with the i 
system consider it just. In an attempt to discredit 
the complaint procedures, the American Civil Lil 
erties Union has filed a $600,000 suit ag gainst 
Reddin on behalf of the city’s Negroes and Mesi | 
The ACLU's- purported goal is a . 
civilian review board, though spokesmen admit Te 
private they would settle for open hearings on com- 
plaints. On this, Reddin is unmovable. "Maybe. we | 
will never reach the point with our critics that - 
they trust the system," he says philosophically. “We ` 
just have to rely. on the fact that we know we re 
strictly disciplined.” i 
Because he is unable to provide the more mean- 
ingful reforms the poor would prefer ~changes that 
might bring about a partnership. between the. 
police and the total community” —Reddin has se 
ded for a peacekeeping function in these neighbor- 
hoods, which at least keeps the middle class happy. 
Lacking the same kind of citizen support the chief 
has been able to generate in better-off sections of 
town, this is a very fragile peace indeed. Once this 
past summer (at a festival organized, ironically 
enough, to celebrate the third "peaceful" anniver- 
sary of the 1965 riots), Watts threatened to blow 
up again. Ignited by the arrest of a woman on a 
drunk charge and fanned by the almost instan- 
taneous arrival of dozens of patrol cars, violence 
spread throughout Watts and left three Negroes 
dead (through circumstances the coroner was un- 
able to establish). The police, w caring riot helmets, 
patrolled the south end for two d: iys afterward; 
the militants, who claimed Reddin's "overre 'action" 
had caused the trouble, broke off di plomatic rela- 
tions with the chief and have not resumed them. — 
Negro City Councilman Thomas. Bradley, a former . 
police lieutenant, estimated the community rela. 
tions program was set back six months to a year. 











































| rus TWo years on the job, Reddin has no 
sure way of judging his accomplishments or the. 
effectiveness of the community relations concept. 
Thé statistics show mixed returns: the force, for the 
first time in. years, is growing steadily, and the 
percentage of Negro and Mexican-American of- 
ficers has climbed by one percentage point; crime is E 
up (but not as high as the national average), 
assaults on officers down, complaints up (“Does 
that mean the public trusts us?" Deputy Chief Fisk 
asks hopefully). All this A have happened had 
there been no community relations, of course, 








To an outsider, it appears that speechmaking 
and the media blitz have paid off with at least one 
constituency, the middle class. Reddin’s genial sales- 
manship has aroused excitement within the upper 
echelon of his department, charmed the ladies, and 
disarmed the businessmen who go to luncheons. 
Los Angeles is once again proud of its police force 
so much so that Reddin has obviously considered 
moving into politics; his assistants have quietly felt 
out potential donors to finance a mayoralty cam- 
paign. 

But in the ghetto, there is only the flimsiest 
police-citizen détente. Patrol cars are relatively safe 
on the streets of Watts, an achievement which po- 
lice chiefs in other cities might envy although it 
falls far short of Reddin's goals; Negro children 
wave at passing cops. That these are the only 
tangible achievements of two years of determined 
salesmanship (and, to be fair, hard work) demon- 
strates the limitations of the community relations 
concept as it is applied to the poor. The LAPD is, 
alter all, a law enforcement agency, and one with 
pride in its efhciency, the very characteristic that will 
always mitigate against its acceptance in the ghetto. 

geressive pm enforcement practice, which is the 
nor ‘mal expectation of the public and the normal 
mode of operation for police chiefs, requires, for 
example, that Reddin deploy the greatest concen- 
tration of men in high-crime areas. Doing that, he 
guarantees that if his men are normally zealous, 




























those areas will remain high-crime areas. So it is in’ 
Watts, where the people being policed (through. 
no fault of their own and no fault of the police 
either) end up with a disproportionate number of 
arrests and an insoluble residue of resentment. 
Reddin cannot abandon these practices, no mat- 
ter how they impede real progress in the ghetto, 
as long as he wants to retain the support of the. 
middle class and the loyalty of his own officers; that 
is to say, as long as he wants to remain the Los 
Angeles chief of police. That he is unwilling to 
give up his job is certainly no reflection on his 
character or sincerity. As police chiefs go, he de- 
serves the reputation he has gained through his 
energy, his relative openness, and his undoctrinaire 
approach to problems. His tragedy is that like other 
top police administrators he is held accountable for 
matters over which he has no control. He cannot: 
hope to make community relations compensate for 
a do-nothing mayor who is essentially apathetic. 
about the problems of the poor, a governor whose: 
solution to social problems is to cut budgets, and. 
a business community that has not vet become 
attuned to the idea of black capitalism. | 
Some of Reddin's most sympathetic observers are 
the black militants themselves, which would sure- 
prise him. "Hell," said one, making an observas 
tion that would do credit to the best criminologist, . 
"you can't blame Reddin. One man can't change 
an institution. The way I look at it, cops is cops! 





















































ARK had settled in, the night of July 25, 1959, 
yen a car pulled to the curb in the 2200 block 
1 Bush Street, where shops crowd frame houses 
ice the heart of San Francisco's Japanese com- 
unity but filled since World War 11 with Negroes. 
Phe driver was reaching for parcels in the back- 
eat when a cruising police car came by. 

“Hey, boy,” a policeman shouted, "what you 
got in those bundles? Where d' ya' think you're 
oing?” 

- How common an occurrence. Common, still, in 
Šan Francisco and in most of urban America. But 
his particular incident contained combustible in- 
gredients which dramatically altered the pattern of 
lice performance in a city that didn't know it 
is sitting on a panther leg. In response the man 
ldressed gave voice to years of pent-up resentment 
inst discourtesy and denigration suflered from 
e white community, most pointedly from white 
licemen. 

He was grabbed, arrested, thrown into the po- 
e car, and jailed for "abusive language to a police 
icer.” The man was one of San Francisco's most 
yominent Negro civic leaders, Dr. Carlton Good- 
ett, M.D., publisher of the widely read and power- 
] weekly newspaper the Sun Reporter, and a 
-name acquaintance of most newsmen, politi- 
ans, and public leaders. To the arresting officers, 
| was just another black man, by chance well 











ike any culprit, Dr. Goodlett was allowed to 
ke a phone call, and he put through to the state 
ital, to his close friend in Governor Edmund G. 
»wn's secretariat, Cecil Poole, later U.S. attorney 
an Francisco. Ata meeting two days later in 
office of San Francisco Mayor George Christo- 

alf a dozen civil rights. leaders, some highly 

arrassed policemen, and San Francisco's police 
ef learned: firsthand the intensity of black anger 


a FEM which had prided itself on its tolerance. 








P ways iuo deduce de Dwain al minori rity 
not been able to lick hostility in the rest of the department. The 
author is a San Francisco-based journalist whose work has ap- 
peared in many magazines and newspapers. zi 
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bleshooting 
by Mary Ellen Leary 


Dr. Goodletts experience showed that local po- 
lice could "brutalize" the black man by derision 
quite as well as by physical blows. This incident of 
itself did not bring about change. But it condi 
tioned the community. And a step was taken: the e 
creation of San Francisco's Police Community Re- | 
lations Unit. It is a remarkable operation, credited 
with having prevented serious racial turmoil in 
a city with potentially explosive racial alignments. 

Alter the Goodlett incident, the Jesuit Univer: 
sity of San Francisco initiated a series of confer- 
ences aimed at getting police and community into 
communication. It was a providential conjunction 
of time, place, and personnel. USF is an institution 
which. incubates most oan brandy potens Its 









son Lot a | popular former an Francisco police chis 
and it: was natural that Chief Dullea’s son should | 
be interested in police problems. When sociologist 
Ralph Lane came along with the conference propo- - 
sals, local newspapers gave them a big play, and. 
a number of tig rani polite and. eiie officials. 
participated. E i 
At one. such session, San Franc 










" University ot "California "school of. 
Criminology, outline the "community relations" - 
concept as it relates to police work, and tell how 
it was being put into use elsewhere. 

No one claims. Chief Cahill jumped at the idea. 
His view was that "social work isn't police work" 
But a near riot just after the conference changed * 
the picture. A lone policeman was chasing a black 
thief on foot, in a poor neighborhood, when the. 
street people suddenly took sides, They caught the 
policeman, took away his gun and handed it to the 
man he'd been chasing. "Shoot him," men said 
gathering around. “Go ahead, kid, kill him.” "phe. 
gun wasn't fired, but that ended lone police patrols | 
and made clear how grave a menace to community | 
safety and normal poem work resentment in th 





















Negro neighborhoods could be. Upset by the omi- 
Qus spectacle of a neighborhood turning on its 
i police, the Hearst press demanded a police 
mity relations unit. Unexpectedly, Chief 
|  pproved it. Its mission, he charged, was to 
out "to teach the minorities respect for law 
nd order." That isn't quite what happened. 
-Lieutenant Dante Andreotti .was plucked off the 
desk at Central Station to take charge, with 
ant. and one patrolman. He was sent to in- 
munity relations programs in St. Louis 
her cities, then left on his own to figure out 
. none of the experts agreed on: what is com- 
“munity relations? One thing he knew without being 
told: it must not be a system of informants, and it 
must not settle for "public relations." 
Andteottt proved to be a remarkable choice— 
one sociologist said, a man with a 
empathy for people. A respected police 
eran, with twenty-one years on the force, An- 
-dreotti was scrappy, virile, an amateur boxer and 
fine ballplayer, and a man quick with his fists. (His 
record also included one fatal shooting of a fleeing 
| riminal) The son of an Italian grocer, with three 
of college, Andreotti acted instinctively in the 
| ield of race relations. 
an is the only policeman I've ever known 

who asks, ‘What do the people say? " one officer 
noted. "I've heard others ask, ‘What are they yak- 
king about? or ‘What are they asking for now? " 
ut Dan just asked, “What are they saying?" and 
ned. He was open to them. 
o discovery of the urgency and im- 
portance of the ghetto message, his fervor, his ebul- 
"Hent Italian personal warmth infused his men with 
a remarkable spirit. That spirit persists today, and 
so does their adulation of Andreotti, — 2d 

“He was the greatest.” “He was magic.” “He 
would tell it like it is.” In the. ghetto jm came 
calling him "soul." 
vof us knew what we were doing," one of 
members recalls. "We were flying by 
r pants. We'd just ask ourselves, 
an ¥ do in this circumstance?’ That 



























































member s says: “A policeman can 
» needs by living there. That’s 
Even if he only lives there the eight- 
he's got to. become part. To identify." 

sists of thirteen men (five added last 
Joseph Alioto’s insistence). What 
ay like what they did at first with 











"with. the U.S. Justice Department, 
Five work out of tiny offices partitioned in OEO 
neighborhood. headquarters. Two work particularly 

1 black youth gangs, another with Mexican- 
cans, another: with Chinese: two RESP liaison 


relations woi 








a job. Anti thev haven't 





with high school and college students. € 
"hippie" specialist, and another works. the 
ing, tragic “central city,” the abode of d px 
pimps, prostitutes, homosexuals. | 


























in Heu twenties, - 
Says Officer Da 












deported. Well, I g 
uon to find out the 4 



















| wha alities will give | 
more time? if I work with him, he can proba 
keep. his job while the issue is being wre: 
around by one of the neighborhood legal assist 
lawyers. If be was alone, he'd probably papi | 
run away aud be in a 1 igger mess.' 

Says Officer Julio Hernandez: “There: x 
many police who speak Spanish. Language is 
big problemi for the Mexican-Americans. Oth 
wise, their problems are about like the Negroe: 
living in a ratand-roach-infested flat, dr inks” ur 
nating in the doorway, kid sisters learning sex o 
the streets, all fearing the cops from infancy. Wh 
not? The first encounter they have with a poli 
man is when he comes up, 'OK, punk, ‘take a 
or I'll book ya.’ It’s always ‘greaser’ or ‘wet! 
The policeman can’t figure why these strong, sn 
looking young men are always loitering on. 
ner. He doesn't realize the language barrier | 
them fron: getting enough out of school to 1 
t any place to go. 
"Ive got this group, the New Breed. They 
causing a lot ot trouble. I got acchi ; 
up to give them a meeting place. 
some music going and got a pool t: 
from the merchants dropped ¢ 9o . 
down the street a ways is the- 
the Meduca Group. You ge 
You try to find a place f 

One Sunday the gawky 
land, the Haight-Ashbury, inte 
mare than usual. The newspa 
day telling how one of the hippie: 
intersection to direct traffic. It. wasn't 
was just Officer Dick Hongisto doing. hi 
solving problems, this time more open 
usual. 

Take what Troy Dangerfield did in So 
little island of tenements inside an. 
The neighborhood's sole communit 
with EOC funds, burned down ac 







































































SA white man, he has 
"been on the force twen- 
ty years and at last he is 
doing something that is 


kind of police work. I 
can serve. And boy, do 
any clientele need serv- 
dicel” Their biggest need 
..was to break down po- 
lice hostility toward ho- 
amosexuals, estimated to 
"number from 40,000 to 
90,000 in San Francisco. 
"Police generally don't 
exactly understand, but 
they are definitely more 


gry. Then they'd give 





August. Dangerfield came up with a plan to create 
a general contracting company made up of men 
in the neigh borhood, nearly all unemployed, He 
worked out bonding arrangements, took on the 
paper work, and bid competitively to build the 
replacement, coming in $3000 lower than the near- 
est rival. Under his supervision, the men did the 
job under the estimate, meeting code specifications. 
The employment was kept in the neighborhood, 
and the group could un- eo 
dertake other jobs as a 
result. 

Elliott Blackstone 
deals with the "tender- 
loin." The "meat route" 
police call it, the sorriest 
side of the underworld. 


creative and helpful to 
people. 
“This is for real, this 


tolerant,” Blackstone 
says. 

[n this sensitive area it is necessary, as others in 
he unit find, to make it clear that community rela- 
Jons does not mean infor ming. If trouble is brew- 


ang, headquarters gets an alipam But no suspect. is 


fingered. 
"If the narc squad comes out,’ 
ind they pick up some of my clients, chat’s the 
ay 1t 15, ‘that’s all. But if I'm working with some- 
me and he's on the stuff, I'm not running to tell 


rem. Thats not my bag. Getting him off the v 


uff is. 


One of the most heartbreaking problems in such 


rdid.urban centers today is the number of run- 

ay boys, some as young as ten, who loiter the 
reets as prostitutes to homosexuals. Blackstone 
ncounters them continually. 

“They won't talk to you until they've been 
around awhile, gotten ditched, disillusioned, hun- 





"says Blackstone, — 


get arrest records 


extenuating circumstance that puts a conviction in. 
, proper perspective. Arrests frequently lead to no 
anything to go home, but conviction, and often the charges 


they're scared. I can tell when they hit that stage, 





and I used to talk to ‘em. Easy like. Take a few days 
at it. Then I'd say, 'Let me get your old man on 
the phone. Sometimes I've driven kids to the air- 


| port and stayed with them until the nonstop flight 


took off, then phoned the folks." 

Not any more, though. Juvenile Court discov- 
ered policemen were sending runaways home with- 
out routing them through “the detention process, 

“That’s police work for you: go by the book!” 
He sakes his head. 

Normally police work 
is strictly controlled by 
the manual. Procedure 
is fixed. Phone in every 
hour. Make a report. 
This item on the first 
line, that on the second. 
If something unexpected 
occurs, ask the sergeant. 
If it is new to him, heH 
ask the lieutenant. 

But there is no rou- 
tine to community rela- 
tions. "Hell, were writ- 
ing the book. Nobody 
knows from one minute 
to the next what will 
come up. We havent 
time to ask the sergeant, 
and he'd have to guess, 
like we do. We just try. 
We make a lot of mis- 
takes, but those are our 
guidelines for next 
time." 

Andreotti developed 
an impressive range of 
resources. He knew 
where to find a new suit of clothes for a job-seeker, 
rings for impoverished brides, bus transportation 
for picnics. He got a foundation to put up petty 
cash for domestic crises. His men became experts in 
making balky government machinery work. 

But their efforts inevitably concentrated in two 
areas: helping men cope with past arrest records, - 
and advising them with complaints against. police. : 
In both cases their alliance with disheartened or - 
disgruntled citizens seemed to pit them against the © 


"rest of the force. Both were special sources of an- 
tagonism between PCR and the force. 


Work on arrest records was an extremely sensi- 
tive area. For juveniles, it is sometimes possible to 
"sealed." For adults, sleuthing 
will often turn up from the district attorney. the 


are dismissed. 
Yet the record stands. Community relations officers, 
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urging employers to take a chance on a young man, 
found themselves belittling the significance of ar- 
rests in a way their fellow officers could only, inter- 
pret as nullification of police efforts. PCR officers 
even got city employment forms to drop all refer- 
ence to arrest and ask only about convictions. 

A ten-year veteran of law enforcement work, Rob- 
ert Jeffries, was enormously effective in this work. 
His chief effort was to get jobs for young blacks, 
and all too often that involved explaining arrest 
records. In one sixty-day period he "explained" 200 
men into employment. 

"Look at me," the black officer would tell busi- 
nessmen. "As a kid in the ghetto, I got arrested. 
Somebody took a chance on me." But when he 
quit the department, it was to say publicly he 
could no longer stomach the hostility of his fellow 
officers. 

The handling of citizen complaints became a par- 
ticular irritant within the force. Because of their 
close work with minorities, complaints about "bru- 
tality," whether physical or psychological, poured 
in to PCR officers. Chief Cahill early gave the unit 
authority to receive the complaints in full then 
turn them in for investigation. Never once has a 
complaint so routed resulted in a rebuke to an 
officer, the men say. But the system has fed fires of 
animosity. Said one PCR member, “I’m not up 
tight about my brother officers. But they do enter- 
tain a lot of fantasies about us. We do not investi- 
gate complaints against them. We just take com- 
plaints, like they tell it. The complaint division 
investigates.” 

But taking down a onai in the everyday 
environment of the ghetto, poured out in uninhib- 
ited terms to a man who seems part of the scene, 
produces a far more pointed report than one en- 
tered by some timid citizen venturing into a Hall of 
justice and filling in the correct lines on a form. 
So much did the system rankle that it has lately 
been curbed. Now PCR men may accompany a 
complainant to the. proper office. 

Courageous and creative as the unit was, it be- 
came a victim of communication failure with police 
colleagues. There are precinct stations in San 
Francisco which community relations men never 
enter. À considerable number of policemen don't 
speak to community relations officers, even in an 
elevator. Every black officer in the unit has experi- 
enced hostility from his brother officers. 

One white officer in the unit found his own class- 
mates no longer fraternize with him. Passing him in 
their patrol car, he said, they would roll down the 
window and jeer, “Nigger: lover!" 

"Ive heard about this before, but I didn’t be- 
lieve it,” he shook his head. “No, I’m not sorry I’m 
in the unit. This is what police work is going to be 
in the future. We're setting the pattern it has to 
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THE TROUBLE WITH TROUBLESHOOTING 


take. But what worries me is how we are going to 
get over this hurdle of hostility." 


LE new leadership now, the Police Commu- 


nity Relations Unit is trying to change attitudes and 
procedures within the force itself. Supporting the 
unit's new leader, Lieutenant William J. Osterloh, 
is the city administration. Police.community rela- 
tions is popular politically. It suggests an answer 
when answers are desperately needed. Ordinarily, a 
lieutenant might find it hard to catch a captain's 
ear, or a chief's, on a matter as delicate as police ra- 
cial hostility. But what is being heard in San Fran- 
cisco is the voice of Lieutenant Osterloh, and the 
message comes straight from the mayor. 

When Joseph Alioto was campaigning for elec- 


tion in 1967, some of the bright young men he as- 


sembled as aides discovered the community rela- 
tions unit was a gold mine of information about 
minority neighborhood needs. Candidate Alioto 
wooed and won many of these minority votes. 
And although his loyalty to the elite police “TAC 
Squad" (tactical) has sometimes disconcerted the 
black community, the mayor has kept his office re- 
sponsive to the black, brown, and yellow neighbor- 
hoods. 

“There are three elements to effective police 
work," says Mayor Alioto. “One is diligence about 
keeping order and bringing arrests necessary for 
protection of life and property. T'he second is inten- 
sification of police community relations. We intend 
to augment this work in any way possible. The 
third is beyond control of the police department 
itself. It is governmental effectiveness in dealing 
with social issues. Remove one of these, and police 
work is hampered." 

In the manner of big-city mayors these days, 
Alioto has not waited for his police to deal with 
the dissident. He has gone out as a one-man com- 
munity relations operation, meeting gang leaders, 
closeted sometimes for hours with twenty or thirty 
young blacks or Mexican-Americans, to hear out 
their complaints and suggestions for remedy. His 
office keeps a sort of hot line open to PCR offices, 
and there is a close link between Lieutenant Oster- 
loh and the mayor’s office in time of tension. He 
was delighted to find Eldridge Cleaver complaining 
in print that San Francisco’s helpful thrust into _- 
Hunters Point bad diminished the revolutionary” 
tensions there. 

Hunter’s Point is the ghetto area that erupted in 
a five-day riot in September, 1966. Some police 
never forgave the PCR because the riot occurred; 
some never forgave them for having predicted it 
would. But most officials, including Mayor Alioto, 
credit PCR for having defused such minority wrath. 
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^- and include group "gripe" 


The Atlantic Monthly B "s 


The most important single step Mayor Alioto has 


taken to prove good faith to minorities was naming, 


for the first time in San Francisco history, a black 
man, Dr. Washington Garner, to the three-member, 
all-powerful police commission, 

Each of the three commissioners deems com- 
munity relations important, but Dr. Garner and 
Elmo Ferrari, the commissioner closest to the may- 
or, are particularly anxious to make it work. Mod- 
ernizing the force rates Ferrari's first attention. But 
community relations is a close second. 

When the unit's founder, Andreotti, left San 
Francisco, piqued by diminishing departmental sup- 
port, Chief Cahill named as his successor Lieutenant 
Augustus Bruneman, chosen because he had suc- 
cessfully steered youngsters in the police athletic 

league. Unfortunately, Bruneman had also success- 
fully developed the police dog unit, creating for 
himself an image no minority could tolerate. 

The Bruneman appointment was a serious rup- 
ture in San Francisco's community relations pro- 
gram. “The blacks just drifted away." Men working 
in the Negro neighborhoods kept on as usual. But 
prestige had gone out of the unit. It lacked impact. 

To revive the PCR program Chief Cahill named 
as unit head, Captain Willison Lingefelter, who 
had earned Negro leaders' respect for his courtesy 
in handling civil rights demonstrations. But Linge- 
felter would have had to take à cut in pay, and 
declined the appointment. The next nominee was 
Lieutenant Osterloh. 

Osterloh, a long, lean, egg-bald loner nearly 
thirty years on the force, hàs a reputation as "an 
intellectual.” His fellow officers are skeptical but 
awed. Osterloh graduated Phi Beta Kappa from the 
University of California, studying in his spare 
time, and he has completed most of his work toward 
. a doctorate in criminology from the same institu- 
‘tion. With the late Dean Lohman, Osterloh par- 
ticipated in some of the studies for the presidential 
Crime Commission report. Most of his recent San 
Francisco work has been in personnel, especially in 
rookie training. He was largely responsible for ex- 
panding courses in mental health, in problems of 
alcoholism, and in the handling of suicides. Oster- 
loh's route toward community relations is likely to 
take some similar creative educational direction. 
For one thing, he hopes to expand the sociology 
.and psychology teaching in the police academy, 

sessions with local psy- 
chiatrists. 

He also has enlisted an ad hoc legal committee, 
including the federally supported neighborhood le- 
gal services and Clifton Jeffers, local NAACP head, 
. who,is a California deputy attorney general. This 
team hopes to develop a new complaint proce- 
dure acceptable to police but far more satisfactory 
to minorities. In addition, he hopes community 
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relations can have a voice in station assignments 
and other personnel decisions. 

One device created in the unit’s first days will 
probably see some changes under Lieutenant Os- 
terloh: the neighborhood police community rela- 
tions councils. In imitation of the St. Louis pattern, 
in which minority representatives attend informal 
discussions at precinct stations, Andreotti originat- 
ed district groups in San Francisco intended as liai- 
sons between the community relations officers, the 
neighborhood, and the local police captain and his 
patrol. Initially they were successful. 

The pattern, however, has often run to whole- 
sale airing of hostilities against police—“hollering 
sessions," Osterloh calls them. He suspects they 
exacerbate instead of allay ill will, even if the an- 
tagonists do share’ coffee and cookies afterward. 
Police Commissioner Garner also considers the 
meetings "unfairly hard on the uniformed police- 
man." Two years ago Chief Cahill ordered each 
station to: name two community relations officers 
to attend the sessions. Most captains also attend. 
lo some they are welcome opportunities to meet 
local people. But if hippies or other disaffected 
groups move in, the hostility focuses upon the man 
with the badge and gun in view. They take it, but 
they can't like it. The fact that station police were 
assigned to community relations, with no prepara- 
tion, no briefing, and no coordination with the 
central PCR Unit, diminished unit prestige. It 
was partly this climate that led Andreotti to 
leave. 

The Black Panther movement, among black mili- 
tants the most ostentatiously gun-oriented and the 
most anti-police, has been a new complication for 
the PCR Unit. The Panthers originated three years 
ago in Oakland, just across San Francisco Bay, and 
enmity between Panthers and the San Francisco 
police force has never approached the level of open 
warfare it reached in the East Bay, the scene of 
continuous harassment on both sides. 

While Oakland officials were. denouncing Pan- 
thers as a threat to society, community relations 
officers in San Francisco were patiently making 
private efforts to establish communications. It took 
almost three months before a San Francisco Pan- 
ther captain and three lieutenants agreed to meet 
a pair of PCR Unit members in a private home. 

“They aired their feelings and we expressed ours, - 
and there was a hell of a gap," said one of the 
officers. "But at least we were talking." Z2 

This communication link is largely the fashion 
in which the unit functioned through tbe San 
Francisco State College turmoil Many unit mem- 
bers were former students or had close friends 
among the rebel students. The PCR Unit, along 
with ministers and local civil rights leaders, helped 
persuade TAC Squad leaders (in the interest of the 
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police "image") to end bead-beatings ; and violencé 
in student confrontations. They also tried to ex- 
plain police tactics and regulations to students. 
Probably the touchiest situation affected by the 
unit's sensitivity to community views arose with the 
shooting of Negro truck driver George Baskett last 
October by San Francisco police officer Michael 
O’Brien in a Sunday afternoon off-duty traffic alter- 
cation. Almost immediately top police officials 
called it “self-defense” and "accidental," and four 
Negro witnesses, including the victim's brother, 
were arrested on. various assault charges. | 
Within a few hours community relations officers 
reported to the Hall of Justice that the black com- 
munity was in a fury over the case. Lieutenant 
Osterloh decided the unit should carry out its cus- 
tomary function of accepting complaints and in- 


vestigating a race problem. The result was a parade | 


of evidence that led to release of the four within 
twenty hours and a completely unprecedented 
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charge of murder lodged against Officer O'Brien by 
his own department. 

The Grand Jury later reduced the charge against 
O'Brien to manslaughter. But PCR. Unit members 


` are confident that if they had not acted in this 


instance to get release of the arrested blacks and to 
focus responsibility for the death upon the allegedly 
intoxicated policeman, San Francisco would have 
been swept by riot. 

Today disaffection with the unit varies. Some 
stations are beginning to refer people with prob- 
lems to the community relations officers. But there 
is a nagging question: is 1t too late? 

Eugene Brown, at one time with the unit and 
now with the U.S. Department of Justice, thinks it 

“The rise of black pride, the insistence upon 
self-determination, point new ways to the future. 
We may not be sure what will develop, but in the 
average American police department today com- 
munity relations doesn't seem relevant." 


The Way It Used to Be mE 


In those days that pestilence of Service which 
torments the American people today was just get- 
ting under way, and many of the multifarious 
duties now carried out by social workers, statisti- 
cians, truant officers, visiting nurses, psycholo- 
gists, and the vast rabble of inspectors, smellers, 
spies, and bogus experts of a hundred different 
faculties either fell to the police or were not 
discharged at all. An ordinary flatfoot in a.quiet 


residential section had his hands full. In a single 


day he might have to put out a couple of kitchen 
fires, arrange for the removal of a dead mule, 
guard a poor epileptic having a fit on the side- 
walk, catch a runaway horse, settle a combat with 
table knives between husband and wife, shoot 
a cat for killing pigeons, rescue a dog or a baby 
from a sewer, bawl out a white-wings for spilling 
garbage, keep order on the sidewalk at two or 
three funerals, and flog half a dozen bad boys for 
throwing horse-apples at a blind man. The cops 
downtown, especially along the wharves and in 
the red-light districts, had even more curious and 
complicated jobs, and some of them attained to a 
high degree of virtuosity. 

As my memory gropes backward I think, for 
example, of a strange office that an old-time 
roundsman named Charlie had to undertake ev- 

‘ery Spring. It was to pick up enough skilled 
workmen to effect the annual redecoration and 


refurbishing of the Baltimore City. Jail. Along 
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about May 1 the warden would telephone to 
police headquarters that he needed, say, ten head - 
of painters, five plumbers, two blacksmiths, a 
tile-setter, a roofer, a brick-layer, a carpenter and 
a locksmith, and it was Charlie's duty to go out 
and find them. So far as I can recall, he never 
failed, and usually he produced two or three 
times as many craftsmen of each category as were 
needed, so that the warden had some chance to 
pick out good ones. His plan was simply to make 
a tour of the saloons and stews in the Marsh 
Market section of Baltimore, and look over the 


 drunks in congress assembled. He had a trained 
eye, and could detect a plumber or a painter 


through two weeks' accumulation of beard and 
dirt. As he gathered in his candidates, he 
searched them on the spot, rejecting those who 
had no union cards, for he was a firm believer in 
organized labor. ‘Those who passed were put into 
storage at a police-station, and there kept (less 
the unfortunates who developed delirium trem- 
ens and had to be handed over to the resurrec- 
tion-men) until the whole convoy was ready. The 
next morning Gene Grannan, the police magis- 
trate, gave them two weeks each for vagrancy, 
loitering, trespass, committing a nuisance, or 
some other plausible misdemeanor, the warden 
had his staff of master-workmen, and the jail 
presently bloomed out in all its vernal finery. 
—H. L. Mencken, Newspaper Days 

Copyright © 1940, 1941 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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A POLICEMAN'S LOT... 


by Fernando Krahn 
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New York — In the next six pages, policemen take the floor. 
David Durk, an Amherst graduate who is a detective in the NY PD, 
has pounded a beat in Harlem. He speaks for himself, not for the 
Department. In the interviews that follow his article, Patricia | 
Lynden has changed policemen's names. She has covered the 


New York police for Newsweek. ; 


“Support Your Local Police” 
by David B. Durk 


Tror support of the police should be devoid of 
every chauvinistic connotation. 
wanted.” Support includes a right to be critical of 
particular policies or particular cops. Bad cops do 
exist. The problem is to support the good cops. 


Lenny Bruce, for all his problems with the po- 


lice, used to portray and vilify the hypocritical lib- 
eral, especially in relation to the police. For he 
saw the police as a creation of society to handle 
those dirty areas, the "garbage" and the problems 
that "decent citizens" do not want to know about. 
This thinking is facilitated in certain strata by de- 
humanizing the police. It is tacitly displayed when, 
. in this time, there is recurrent talk of disarming the 
police and other esoteric suggestions reflecting the 
view tbat as public policy it is far better for X num- 
ber of cops to be hurt or killed than one innocent 
bystander. Support of police could even mean rec- 
ognizing, as journalist Pete Hamill did in a recent 
Village Voice, that "they have rotten jobs, but we 
hired them." New York City, he writes, can be “a 
violent, brutal city, and until the golden day when 


really basic change is effected in the society, it will 


remain brutal and violent." 

It is amazing how many graduate students in the 
social sciences or practicing attorneys (some of 
whom aspire to become judges) beg off, when posed 
with this or that real or hypothetical police situa- 
tion, with the comment that they are not police and 


“Vigilantes not. 


cannot make such judgments. The police do not 


complain about having to make such judgments, 
some of them instant judgments. But they resent 
being criticized for being in that decision-making 
position. For example, is it really illiberal or big- 
oted for the policeman to exercise sophistication 
about the demographic patterns of ‘New York City? 
Knowing, for example, that Park Avenue landlords 
in the sixties do not normally rent to blacks, an 


alert patrolman observes a black man emerging 


with the proverbial sack at 3 A.M. Should he- be 


& 


blinded to the possible cues that social scientists 
accept as tentatively valid indices of behavior 
worthy of further investigation? 

Similarly, it is rumored that black prostitutes 
have shown some resentment toward their white~ 
counterparts for being able to have a longer run at 
some of New York’s better hotels. Visibility, how- 
ever unfair, can be a “legitimate” factor. 

In the ghetto areas, there are high rates of vio- 
lence, and they are almost always cases of poor 
against poor, black against black. But invariably, 
few in the community will assist the cop (or anyone 
else) either to aid the, victim or to arrest the assail- 


: ant. Many blacks privately acknowledge how wrong 


this is, but will not themselves step forward to help 
or even speak out for fear of appearing to be in- 


. sufficiently militant or even anti-black. 


As we all know, the police are not omnipotent; 
they often require information to do their job. I 
would urge those who distrust their “ghetto po- 
lice,” who profess to see them as an „occupying 
army, to test them by giving information, even 
anonymously, that the police can act upon. Con- 


` trary to appearance, the fact that numbers and nar- 


cotics are sold relatively openly in front of you is 
not to say that this is openly done in front of police, 
thereby constituting probable cause for arrest. 
(This is not to gainsay that corrupt cops do exist; 
you can expose them, too.) The community that is 
truly concerned about the corruption of its youth 
can test theories that the police don’t give a damn 
and perhaps be surprised. All is lost, frankly, if you 
feel being an informer is a greater moral evil than 


effectively condoning the pusher or the mugger. If 


democracy, specifically “participatory democracy,” 
is to have meaning and viability, civic responsibil- 


= ity must be endemic. 


Support of your local police.might mean. joining 


: them. It is obvious that there exists today an enor- 
. mous group of idealistic young Beers con- 
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cerned about social change who would welcome an 
opportunity to combine meaningful work—chal- 
lenging, useful, exciting, socially significant—with 
that concern; not the romantic revolutionaries who 
seek fulfillment in violent confrontation, but the 
same socially dedicated young men who were pre- 
viously drawn to the Peace Corps, the McCarthy 
and Kennedy campaigns, and currently to teaching, 
with great effect, in our slum schools. 

But the police role, too, is crucial in our society. 
True, the policeman's authority can be abused. But 
it can be a positive force for the enhancement of 
humane values. 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark’s former special 
assistant for law enforcement has even challenged 
the more dissident to become policemen. "It's one 
thing for young people and blacks to complain, but 
the easiest way to change a police department is to 
get in it," said Wesley Pomeroy, associate adminis- 
trator of the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration. 

So, I'd say to the socially concerned yoüng man, 


Why I'm a Cop: 


PLE QE cr 


If you really care, become the cop and prove it. 
The role has to be filled by someone, and as much 
as we would envision a world without such a need, 
the police are needed now. 

In the crucial area of family disturbances, for 
instance, a recent experiment has found much suc- 
cess in New York City's goth Precinct, located in 
upper West Harlem. This project, known as the 
Family Crisis Intervention Unit, takes note of the 
fact that the police, of all social agencies, are on 
call twenty-four hours a day, every day of the year, 
to be summoned when violent family crises occur. 
Dr. Morton Bard, the project's originator, feels that 
the new unit has unquestionably saved many lives 
by establishing such contact with the community 
that the "family cops" are called for, even before 
family tensions end in violence. 

Dr. Bard says the policeman is "somebody who 
wants to help. I suspect very strongly that a sig- 
nificantly large percentage—not all—of them who 
seek to become cops do so out of a wish to help. 
They're idealistically motivated." 


Interviews From a Reporter's Notebook 


by Patricia Lynden 


ALVIN NIERENBERG: Came out of service in 1953. 
Father had died, and he went to work in a ware- 
house as a laborer (same work father had done). 


New York policeman for ten years; recently became 


a lawyer in California. 

“The majority of men in the police department 
are conservative thinkers. I think it is obvious that 
they represent the system. They think like the 
establishment. A lot of this is for their own self- 
preservation on the street. 

"Cops are not broad enough to look at the over- 
all scope of the picture. It's hard enough for the 
average citizen, let alone for the cop, who is always 
on the defensive. You're damned if you do and 
damned if you don't. 

“When I was first on the force, I was sent up to 


Harlem, and I had never been to Harlem in my 


life. I'd heard all sorts of things. about it as a 
rookie—how awful it is. I had to go get a guy out 
of a store who was causing a ruckus in there. I 
didn't want to arrest him, just get bim out of there. 
He's high and calls me a white bastard. So there 
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you are. If you touch him you've got a potential 
race riot on your hands, but you've got to do your 
job too. A Negro cop I knew came along, and I 
asked him to give me a hand. He could lay his 
hands on this guy and get him out of the store and 
no one would touch him. So you realize you're not 
too effective in certain situations. So next time 
you may hesitate. Then after a while you think 
maybe you should have segregation. Let the Negro 
cops work in Harlem, where they can be effective, 
and let the white cops work downtown. And the 
next thing you know, you're thinking conservative. 
That's wrong, but I can see how it happens to a lot 
of these guys. ` 

"At first you wonder ui people hate you for 
doing your job. You say, look at all the stores in 
Harlem. Most of them are owned by whites, just 
like the Negroes say all the time. But what is 
stopping a Negro from owning a store? ‘The Puerto 
Ricans open stores about as soon as they arrive 
here. They're willing to accept responsibility. You 
start to feel you don't want to hear crying stories 
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anymore from Negroes, and you start to accept the 
clichéd notions about them. | 

“When whites quarrel with each other, they wind 
up in court, but nothing has happened. But when 
Negroes quarrel, they cut each other up, and the 
courts look the other way in such cases all the time 
when it's two Negroes. I saw a Negro woman once 
who had really gotten badly cut up, but she 
wouldn't press charges against the man because he 
was still her man. Cops look after a while at this 
as a whole way of life: Negroes are just different. 

"Cops see the filth and realize a lot of the filth 
they see is caused by the Negroes themselves. And 
they think they're paying out and the Negroes are 
taking in and putting nothing out. The cop resents 
it. He doesn't want his kids to have any part of this 
or of these people. 

"Id like to see cops have more of an overall 


education—just in general knowledge. This John - 


Jay school. is. great. It's fifty years past due. Now 
you're seeing a broadened police officer. This 
is in the new crop. But the old cop had a lot over 
the new one. He had a lot of street sense, a lot of 
common sense, and a lot of heart. He had com- 
passion; he grew up in the neighborhood; he knew 
the people, and he knew their.mores. The cop used 
to catch you playing hooky and he'd boot you in 
the rear and call your mother; and there were no 
records and no stigma later for what you 'd done. 


I think there's a total lack of communication now | 


with the new system of moving cops around from 
precinct to precinct. 


"How many times do you hear of the cop breath- 


ing air into a Negro baby's mouth or helping fire- 
men go into burning buildings? ‘The publicity is 
very bad for cops. 

"Detectives get paid $12,000 a year to be stenog- 
raphers and typists, with all the paper work they've 
got. How can they develo» professionalism when 
they've got these conditions?" 


Rookies several months on the job, all in late 
twenties: 

Frederick  Mundt—Irish-German 
Catholic, married to Puerto Rican girl; lives in 
Sunnyside. 

Thomas Arnstein—Jewish, 
League college, CCNY (no degree), 
in Flushing. 

Sam Miller—Negro, Catholic, married to Negro 
girl of mixed racial background. Her mother white 
and Jewish, a manager of a Stouffer’s; lives in 
Hempstead. 


middle class, Ivy 
single; lives 


ARNSTEIN; "There's a great deal of difference be- 
tween the ideal and the actual. A year ago I was 
a cop-hater. I decided to try to find out. I was a 
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background, 


WHY I'M A COP 


beatnik when I came on. It's a noble profession. . 
I'd rather have it in my hands than someone else's. 

"We're overworked and underpaid and doing a 
sacrificial job. A typical person thinks the cop is 
the man who stands there to pick on you. We're 
out there rain or shine to protect society. Only 10 
percent of our actual duty is in real crime fighting." 


MUNDT: “It requires a readjustment of your social 
life. I was only married a year prior to coming on 
the job. I had weekends off and holidays off and a 
summer vacation. Now I don't have weekends or 
holidays, and I have odd hours and I have become 
distant with old friends.” 


ARNSTEIN: “I was a student for a few years, and as 
soon as I donned the blue uniform I was no longer 
me. I am socially limited now. I'm no longer me to 
old friends. People have trouble seeing us as part 
of society, the part who protects the rest of society, 
as ones who have given up some of our freedoms 
to protect theirs.” 


Munpt: Father a mechanic for a time, also owner 
of a.bar when Mundt growing up. Uncle works for 
Transit Authority. "As a child I always respected 
the police department. I thought it was a fine pro- 
fession." Worked for Con Ed six years. "I always 
wanted to become a cop. It was a matter of getting 
up some Saturday morning and taking the test. 
Private industry was a little callous. Not that Con 
Ed didn't treat me well, but you could have a 
number of years on the job there and then become 
disabled from the job and you were through. 

"I came to the police force because I felt I could 
better myself here monetarily and  social-wise 
[social status]." 


MILLER: "I really don't know why I came on. I used 
to work for Chase Manhattan, and I was about to 
become the head teller. The money was better here. 
I never was a cop-hater. I never had any feelings 
or dealings either way.’ 

Millers parents separated. Mother raised him, 
and brother working as domestic. Another brother 
was raised by an uncle. Miller's mother always told 
him: "If you want something, màke sure you're 
qualified to get it. Don' t ask for anything, and don't 
cry if you don't get it." Says mother was strict. 


` Munpt: "My father gave me respect for authority. 


My father was an old chief in the Navy." 


ARNSTEIN: "Education was the most important 


thing in our family. I was raised to question yalues 
: and establish my own. I think the highest value 
` is education. I plan to make a career of the depart- 


ment. I’m going to make inspector. Before I came 
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on the force, I wore my hair long and had a beard. 
I believed in absolute freedom and absolute re- 
sponsibility. Most of my friends. are behind bars 
now. They got caught doing everything from auto 
theft to rape and burglary. Those are my high 


school chums. I went to Bayside. High in Queens— : 


a middle-class neighborhood. These were middle- 
and upper-class kids. They did it for kicks. 


"My parents were very liberal people, but they . 


laid down certain laws: don’t be brought home 
by the police. If I was, my father threatened to 
break my back. My mother is a Democrat, my 
father votes for the man. He voted for Dewey, 
Stevenson. I lean toward the conservative.” 


MILLER: "I'm a liberal, but not a social liberal. ‘The 
` problem today is ‘give me, give me, I want.’ I don't 
think the cry of the black man today is that.. He 


‘doesn’t say give me $100 and let me live in: this: 


. shack. He says just give me a chance. and let me 
‘do something for this country. When I worked in 
a Brooklyn ghetto, I just looked around and 
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thought to myself, "Ihis is a danin shame. SU 


Miller on the attitude of other cops toward 
Negroes: “They don't have enough education. ‘The 
police are in a position to understand the ghetto 
problems: more than middle-class people on Long 
Island. But you can’t explain the Negro problem. in 
America in relation to the Irish and Italian immi- 
grants coming.over here. After all they came 
voluntarily. But the Negro has to cut out the atti- 
tude of ‘I want this, I deserve this.’ He'll have 
to say 'I have my degree. I can do this' And 


whites have to stop complaining about welfare and. 
saying the Negro can't do anything. It has tó work - 
both ways. The poverty program is a big hoax. 
. I don't think that black pride will hurt people.. 


I don't know why people get so upset about black 
power. I: think. black power means learn, baby, 
learn so you can earn. Every Negro doesn't take the 
phrase to mean 'Let's loot, let's burn, ” 


Munot: "I'm a registered Democrat, but I'm a 
conservative. I voted for Buckley and Goldwater. 
Goldwater was crucified.for a lot of things he said 


which actually came about, like the escalation of. 


the war. He believes that America should stand on 
its own two feet and not depend on social security. 
Buckley was a new breed of politician. He was a 
truthful man, and thats why I voted for him." 
Mier: “When I was in high school I didn't smoke 
or drink or do anything. But some kids horsed 
around, and smoked and drank. I think it's the 
family life, when you make it out of a rough situa- 
tion."- - 


ARNSTEIN: "I think you have to put more blame on 
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the individual—on his moral fortitude. If a guy has 
selfrespect and cares enough for himself, he'll 
pull himself up. If not, he'll stay at the bottom of 
the barrel." 


MirLER: “Yes, but you can't expect someone of 
thirteen or fourteen to have mental fortitude." 


MUNDT: “A girl who's a hooker today, you can't. 
say it's because of the money. It's the individual 
herself. ‘The family has a lot to do with it. But she 
has to draw the line and make the decision. ‘The 
girl can say no. Her family ain't there now." 


MILLER: "You never thought about parents when 
you were in a position to get into trouble. You had 
to think back to them. You have to.have a back- 
ground to make the right decisions." 


MuNpr: "What's the difference between going to 
bed as a hooker or with your boyfriend? A girl 
with her boyfriend is doing the same thing that 
will hurt her family just as much as what the 

hooker is doing." 


MiILLER: "You have to have some basis in your past 
for what you do. You have to have a basis for 
respect. It's love in a family. You got to watch 
over your family. You can't tell your kids lies like 
parents tell now—don't go to this party tonight 
because I know these guys are after something. 
You can't keep your daughter cooped up." 


Munot: "If you have a daughter, you shouldn't 
try to hide the fact that men and women get to- 
gether. I used to go with a girl, and I could always 
get to a point, and she'd shy away and tell me 
it’s dirty. I never pushed it, but what happened 
to the guy who married this girl? You can't tell 
your daughter.that no man will marry you if you've 

had sex before." : 


ARNSTEIN: "Being a cop will change my attitude 
with my kids." | 


MALCOLM FRIEDERICKS: Thirty, white, Catholic, de- 
tective in a DA's office. 

“I have no desire to be other than what I am. 

"I was raised partly in Harlem and partly in 
Washington Heights. My father was a retired fire 
lieutenant. I went to high school and had a year 
at a mechanical institute to take BEER CEU 
drafting. 

"I was a pro baseball player. Then I went into 
the Marine Corps. I was out in California. I never 
had any bad or superstitious attitudes about the 
police. They weren't the bogeyman to me. I was 











itin i California—the police there have an esprit 
corps. On being discharged we got a recruitment 
cture from the Los Angeles Police Department. 
was impressed. I came back to New York and 
ked with a copper company. I did quotations 
ork—an office, white-collar job. I took the police 
est, why I don't know. I never took the fire de- 
partment test. I never wanted to be a fireman. I 
vent first into a very quiet precinct, and I think 
ause of that I have a different attitude than 
ny cops. I like my work, and I like other people. 
Other cops approach people as the policeman to 
he community, which means automatic hostility. 
| approach people on a person-to-person basis. 
"My father was a. quiet guy. He had his own 
room id went into- it was the den. He believes in 
s first-class, as opposed to second- or 
My parents taught me to be honorable. 
rad people are not primitive. The con- 
ditions are primitive. This is as much because of 
self-apathy as because society has imposed it. The 
family structure is lacking there, period. I'm speak- 
ing about the Negro community, rather than the 
Spanish. community. 
"The lack of family structure gives them little 
- regard for each other, and they'll never get together 
. c because of that. The Negro community has a 
. genuine lack of morality as our society accepts it. 
'The Spanish community is more aggressive insofar 
EX as obtaining what they want, and that's how they've 
made the: progress they have even though they're 
‘Neve. foresuch a short time. 
“7 think self-help is the answer, but I think 
-the Muslims are as bad as the Mafia. . . . A riot 
has to have beginnings. In riots you use the neces- 
sary force to contain them as early as possible. 
“Riots break out due to lack of facts—people 
have a tendency not to evaluate something before 
ey act. They're easily led or misled. What they 
they generally take to be gospel. Riots don't 
n downtown ! Deine igi id are ind) 





































































ok ba oe areas, ‘it’s a matter i 300 mules 
cople aoe rs this — it would 








ST left home. at ‘seventeen to ge baseball pro- 
essionally. After grammar school I was on my own 
so far as schoolwork went. I had none of the 
daic impulse to succeed in school. I read now, 
but not. ¿heavy stuff. I don't have time. I like 
Reader's Digest. 

"Um liberal and I'm conservative. I'm not a 
iberal as far as. politics goes. I'm a conservative. 
voted for William Buckley instead of John Lind- 
ay and for Goldwater. I'm a liberal in my rela- 
toward people. 

; tice department has the tendency to 







presume you're guilty even before you' ve h: 
trial. They suspend you even before there' "s pre 
that you've done something. NE 

"As far as I'm concerned everyone is an. Am 
can [response to the question how does he act i 
tough ghetto areas as opposed to nice middle-clas 
neighborhoods}, : 

"Im against verbal brutality, but it exists any 
way. Maybe there's validity to it. I think you 
should start off being nice and respectful. If you 
have to, you can get harder. I believe in killin: 
them with kindness if I can. I'd much rather - be 
civil about it. I don't like people to put: thei 
hands on me, so I don't put my hands on them 

"People misunderstand what cops. are all about 
and this misunderstanding is getting bigger ever 
day. Because of our unique position in society, an 
officer’s presence is as a godlike figure, or to some. 
people the lowest on earth. But no matter what, 
the patrolman feels he has to be mechanical and. 
not reflect his emotions, and this is why peopl 
feel as they do toward him. The uniforms are 
ridiculous, and they have a lot to do with it. They 
can't possibly look good on you unless you are 
twenty-one and just out of the academy. Also the 
lack of communication: cops act without face. 
When talking to an individual in the street, people: 
fee] they're talking to a robot. 

"I don't socialize with cops. The job is so de- 
manding, and it's really a way of life like normal 
jobs aren't, where you don't have to work nights, 
weekends, and holidays. Its hard, if you're trying. 
to relax, to be around other policemen without. 
talking about the job. I don't think it's a good idea 
for cops to socialize with each other. Our closest 
friends—he's a director of a boys club on the 
Lower East Side, a social worker, and his w 
a painter. She's on the other end of t 
spectrum from me. We have some inte 
ments. Ben and I grew up: together 

"From their appearance, cops w 
exactly Barnard girls. Their. manner of 
not like that. T hey don't have the look of a colleg 
girl. They don't appear to me like college girl 
They aren't disheveled as college. “girls. T hey r 
usually clean and neate ^ - | 

“Cops wives have to work harder. and longer a 
being good wives than Joe Average's wife." —— 
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PETER VILLONE: Thirty-eight. Detective assigned t 
investigate organized crime. 

“Why did I become a cop? I don’t actually kno 
I used to take all the city tests as a hobby. I wa 
a butcher by trade. In 1957 I had taken the te 
for policeman, and I got called in November, 1953 
I had just lost my mother—I buried her the da 
before the appointment. I was married and. ha 








‘ome a policeman, but I was working all hours 
as a butcher. I thought that every city job was a 
‘form of retirement. When I went on I had every 

ntention of taking it easy. I went to the police 
academy for six months, then I went to the 28th 












first day at the academy that it wasn't an easy job, 
but I like it. 


and I would just as Bp keep it that way. She 
|. won't worry as much. I put in five vears with the 
Burglary Squad, and it is rare that 1 would ever 
discuss a case with my wife. I may tell her a funny 
incident that | ea during the day or some- 
thing, but it's mostly things you'd rather not talk 
about at home. 

(o0UI think it’s the greatest work a person could 
go into. There's something in it for everybody: 
it can give you the greatest satisfaction if you're 
a liber al or a conservative or a do-gooder, no matter 
what you are. I get a lot of personal satisfaction 
from it. 

“In the Burglary Squad we worked on criminals 
who would normally never get caught. Those who 
make burglary, hijacking, and stickups such a well- 
paid and skilled profession, it would have been 
«dangerous for even a cop on the street to run 
across one of them. They were really pros, and 
dt gives you a tremendous amount of satisfaction 
to know that when you catch a really good thief 
and you catch him right, well, you really have 
something. 

"Im a restless person. I like excitement. I'm 
very, very nosy person by nature. I feel that 
this is one thing all good policemen have. I don't 
think a person who is not inquisitive would make 
a good policeman. 

“H I had a college background, I wouldn't enter- 
tain the thought of being a policeman. I feel then 
my education would be wasted. I feel other fields 





thers to think about. I didn't really want to be- offer.n more | for. a man r with: college: Maybe business 


Precinct in Harlem for six months. I found out my 


"My wife knows very little about police work, 





administration. I would probably lean toward sales. 
manship, where I could get out and meet. people. I 


find that one of the most interesting things about 


being a cop. Any investigation that you get is a 
challenge and gives you a tremendous amount of 
satisfaction when you do break the case. : 

"The average policeman's wife has to be a very 


understanding person. He keeps bad hours. I think B 


there are more divorces among police... 

“The Negro person from his upbringing, perhaps 
from. the time of slavery, didn't have close family 
attractions. He tends to think only of himself. 
All the fundamentals have to come. from | the 
home. ‘There has to be respect for the mother and 
the father, and the only way for the child to respect 
his mother and father is for the mother and father 
to respect the child. I feel it's just like a big round 
circle, but no matter how you look at it, it has to 
come from the home, and what this means is you 
have to take the. mother and father under your 
wing, not the children. 


“I feel that the majority of crime is committed - Uu 


against the little person. The little person is the 
most susceptible. 

"You don't realize what a cold world this can be 
until you're a policeman. It's probably made me a. 
stricter father with my own children. I have the 
tendency to be very lenient, but I imagine when 
they get older, I'll be harder than the average fa- 
ther. Because. of what you see, you don’t want your 
child to fall into it.” 

Why do people turn to crime? "Because they 
make good livings at it, or because he's an addict 
trying to. support his habit. 

“I feel that as long as a person can get drugs he 
can become an addict. 

“When Iarrest an addict I really feel for her, and 
more for her family. I know how her family must 
feel. I would go to any extent to help them if they 
wanted me to,” 


— 
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A police commissioner who refers to his Lafcadio Hearn 


i 
first editions as "my collection of Hearnia" cannot be all bad, as a 


former deputy commissioner makes clear in this affectionate remem- 
brance of the band of Irish Americans who used fo run the show. Mr. 
Dougherty is now New York bureau chief for the Los Angeles Times. 


Requiem for the Centre Street Matia 


E xov police headquarters in those days the 
cops called it "the powerhouse." Later on it was 
“the Irish Mafia,” and stil later it was, in 
the words of John V. Lindsay, "the power brok- 
ers," I was a charter member of the thing that 
Lindsay, bless his Anglican heart, regarded as such 
a dark and dangerous conspiracy when he first 
.took office as mayor of New York in January, 
1966. I had watched it grow from the first days 
of the Wagner Administration in 1954, and I 
watched it receive the last rites with the depar- 
ture of Vincent Broderick and tbe advent of How- 
ard Leary as police commissioner. 

There was nothing very sad about the demise, 
if demise it was. Can there be a gentler way of 
doing in an Irish Mafia than to call in an Irish- 
man from Philadelphia as supposed executioner? 
Of course Leary made Sandy Garelik chief in- 
spector, and Sandy is Jewish, but as Sandy has 
learned in the three years since, a chief inspector 


is only as strong as the commissioner wants him to . 


be. Besides, Sandy didn't do so badly under the 
years of the Mafia: he got to be an assistant chief, 
which is the next highest rank to chief in the uni- 
formed force. 

There was a change, but you could argue about 
how radical a change. The Leary-Garelik combo 
ended the active influence of Frank Adams, the 
man who started it all, but the Department still 
bears the strong staníp of Adams and will for a 
long time to come. 

It was in January of 1954 that the fates in their 
wisdom made me a deputy commissioner in the 
Police Department of the city of New York. How 
ironic! My grandfather Anthony Dougherty, a na- 
tive of Knockmoyleen, County Mayo, who never 
in his life made more than $1.10 a day as a sec- 


by Richard Dougherty 


tion hand on the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & North- 
ern Railroad, must have turned in his grave, be- 
cause he had warned all his sons: "Beware of the 
Law, for the Law is crooked.” 

I thought of the old man's warning the first 
day I walked into 240 Centre Street—that gloomy, 
intimidating pile that has been headquarters for 
the cops since the turn of the century. And there 
were other ironies to savor. l was no cop-type 
Irishman. At thirty-two—young yet seasoned by 
slight adversities-I had already climbed out of 
my upstate Irish origins. I was a snob in the way 
those Irish are who think of themselves as children 
of the Duke left as foundlings at the doorstep of 
the simple couple who subsequently raised them. 
But I was an egalitarian as well—concerned almost 
as passionately about social injustice, prejudice, 
and reaction as I was about advancing in the 
world and having a good time in the process. 

So it was with mixed emotions that I reacted 
to the welcome accorded me when I entered the 
press and community relations office which was to 
be my bailiwick. What courtesy, what deference 
on the part of the small group of cops who made 
up my staff! "Good morning, Commissioner. Wel- 
come, Commissioner. Would you like some coffee, 
Commissioner? Thank you, Commissioner." 

I thought for a moment that they were pulling 
my leg. These were big, tough-looking cops, some 
of them a good many years my senior. I said right 
away they should knock off the "Commissioner" 
business. I said I had no idea what the usages 
had been prior to my arrival on the scene, but 
there would be no need for such formalities now. 
“Thank you, Commissioner," they chorused. 

Awash with a Whitmanesque affection for the 
human race, myself included, I made my way 
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down a long high-ceilinged corridor to the office 
of the police commissioner. He was Francis W. H. 
Adams, another Irishman in spite of his fine- 
sounding Brahmin name and—1 had already be- 
gun to perceive—perhaps an even more exotic 
presence in these parts than I was myself. Some 
days before, while interviewing me for the job, 





he had asked me if I could give him the name 
of my bank as a reference. My circumstances be- 
ing what they were, I had said: "You must be 
out of your mind." He had laughed a big, boom- 
ing Jaugh, and we went on to talk of other things. 
He was an admirer of Lafcadio Hearn, and he 
had shown me a bookcase full of first editions. 
He referred to it as his collection of Hearnia. 

He was fifty, a towering man of six-three or so 
who wore expensively tailored double-breasted 
suits. His hair was graying and unruly, and a shock 
of it tended to hang over his forehead. He wore 
steel-rimmed glasses, which were always slipping 
down to the end of his nose. He had huge hands 
and feet. You could tell he had money and that 
the money was inherited. He was a personal 
friend of Robert Wagner's, the new mayor, and 
you could see them as members of the same club 
—upper-drawer R.C.’s whose self-made fathers had 
made sure their sons went to Yale (Wagner) or 
Williams (Adams) rather than to Notre Dame or 
Holy Cross or Georgetown. It is hard to realize now, 
but at that time the Kennedys—the upper-drawer 
R.C.s par excellence—were only slightly known 
outside Boston. 

There was a man with Adams when I was 
ushered into the PC’s office. He was a stocky, hand- 
some, overwhelmingly gray man--gray hair, gray 
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skin, blue-gray eyes, and a gray suit He had a 
very reserved, suspecting manner. Adams intro- 
duced him as Steve Kennedy. The. two of them 
were discussing a speech which the freshly ap- 
pointed commissioner intended to use as a kind of 
inaugural address next day to the assembled brass 
of the Department. Adams had sent me a copy 
the night before, and now he asked me what I 
thought of it. 

“Badly overwritten,” I said, realizing too late 
that Kennedy had drafted it. Adams said crisply: 
“That can be corrected easily enough." Gray 
daggers darted out of Kennedy's eyes. 

The burden of the speech was that the cops 
had better stop taking payoffs from bookmakers 
and policy operators, stop shaking down mer- 
chants and saloonkeepers—put an end to all play- 
ful larcenies, in effect—or the new police commis- 
sioner would make it hot for them. At the begin- 
ning of the speech was the line: "I have ordered 
you here . . ." I suggested that it might be more 
diplomatic to say: "I have asked you here . . ." 

Kennedy shook his head. "A sign of weakness," 
he said. "You've got to let them know who's boss." 

Adams nodded agreement. I decided this was 
not going to be my day. We went on page by 
page. At one point I tentatively suggested that a 
paragraph could come out. Kennedy jumped on 
me again. "We need that as a bridge," he said, 
"from one paragraph to another." 

I said: "What are we doing? Putting together a 
speech or conducting a writing seminar?" It was 
my score this time. Adams nodded and pretended 
to have a coughing fit. We got through the rest 
of the draft peaceably enough, and Kennedy left, 
still leading me two to one. When he was gone, 
the commissioner asked me what I thought of 
him. "He seems to lack humor," I said. Adams 
said: "He's going to be my chief inspector." 

Id set that as the tme the thing began, the 
birth, if you will, of the group, the club, the fra- 
ternity, the loose-knit confederation—the Irish Ma- 
fia, if you insist—which was to perpetuate itself 
as the dominant power over the country's biggest 
police department for a dozen years. 


Ss P. KENNEDY was one of those scrupu- 
lously honest mavericks that surface from time to 
time in big-city police departments. Somehow, 
mainly because his reputation made him ideal for 
filling commands that had fallen into bad odor, 
he had risen to the rank of inspector, two notches 
up from the permanent civil service rank of cap- 
tain. But even so, he was way down in the hier- 
archy when Adams named him chief inspector. 
It was as if a colonel had been moved up to 
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Army Chief of Staff and bypassed scores of gen- 
erals in the process. 

Since sweetness of personality was not a con- 
spicuous characteristic in Steve, and since he was 


known to regard most of his former superior of- ` 


ficers as thieves, this prompted a sizable flurry of 
retirement papers. With this came the opportunity 


to advance people who were more to the Kennedy- 


Adams liking. 


Ultimately, as things worked out, the inner cir- 


cle of the Adams administration was a mixture of 


career men and civilians. There was Steve as chief © 


inspector, Tom Neilson as chief of detectives, and 
Jim Kennedy—no relation to Steve—as first depu- 
ty commissioner. These three were veterans who 
had worked their way up from patrolman. An- 
other career man, but much younger, was Robert 
Mangum, a Negro whom Adams had raised from 
lieutenant to deputy commissioner in charge of 
Youth Activities. The pure civilians, in addition 
to Adams himself, were Vince Broderick and me. 

Broderick, another upper-drawer lrishman, was 
out of Princeton and Harvard Law. I, thanks to 
the GI Bill, was out of Columbia College. Jim 
Kennedy had never finished grade school and 
took considerable pride in the fact. Steve, study- 
ing nights over the years, had put himself through 
college and law school while working. Neilson, 
who spoke only when he had to, had had no col- 
lege anyone knew about. Mangum was a City Col- 
lege graduate who had also gone through law 
school via night sessions. 

As a staff, which was the way Adams used us, it 
made a highly disharmonious mix when we gath- 
ered around Adams’ desk (the same desk Teddy 
Roosevelt used when he was police commissioner) . 
Steve was given to pontificating on any and all sub- 
jects, but he was very smart and made his points 
well. Broderick was also an effective advocate. He 
was tall and quiet-mannered and had a round altar 
boy’s face, but he was a first-rate lawyer and ex- 
tremely stubborn and opinionated for all his mild 
exterior. . 

Jim Kennedy, a lean hatchet-faced man, was a 
forceful, colorful, ungrammatical talker. The old- 
est of the lot—well into his sixties, with over forty 
years "in the job," as the cops say—he was an 
honest man who had survived innumerable scaa- 
dals and shake-ups. His job as first deputy was oO 
keep an eye out for police corruption, and he 
. worked eighteen hours a. day at it. He bad orly 
eight men in the squad he used for that purpose, 
because, he said, "Eight is all I can watch." 

Some cynics doubted he could watch all of them. 
Jim had enormous contempt for his municioal 
brothers in arms, the firemen. “What do you have 
to know to stand at the end of| a hose?" he said. 
Once when Adams expressed dismay at a bad mur- 
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der case in which a man had killed his landlady, 
her husband, and a couple of children, Jim said: 
"Many's the happy Lome's been broke up by an 
idle roomer, Commissioner.” 

Bob Mangum, when he first sat in with the group, 
was shy and quiet. He not only had the problem 
of being black in the company of such scholars as 
-im Kennedy, but he was also fresh out of his 
-leutenant’s uniform and extremely conscious of 
-ank. But that changed. Tall, good-looking, and 
the color of light coffee—he always said he wasn't 
black enough to get anywhere in politics- Mangum 
was soon sounding off like the rest of us. 

lom Neilson was. the quiet one; He was a pro- 
foundly religious man in spite of the wickedness 
he had seen during a long career and was known 
to go to Mass and communion every day of the 
year. There was a certain serenity about. him that 
Adams came to value as much as the plain tough- 
ness of his judgment. A powerfully built man, with 
a big head and well-formed features, Neilson 
sat and puffed away at his cigar while the rest of us 


- hollered at each other. The way things usually 


broke down, matters having to do strictly with the 
force were argued out between the two Kennedys, 
matters having more to do with public policy were 
argued out among Broderick, Mangum, and me. 
The trouble really came when it was impossible to 
draw a distinction between the two areas. 

Then voices and tempers rose all around, until 
finally, Adams would turn to Neilson and say: 


.- “What do you think, Tom?" Neilson would take a 


draw on his cigar and think a moment and say: 
“I agree with Steve...” Or Vince, or Jim, or 
Bob. That was usually the end of it. I don't want to 
leave the impression that all we did was argue. We 
laughed a lot too. The humor was the humor of in- 
sult, and none of it stays in the memory. 


L DIDN'T take me long to get used to the cops 
calling me "Commissioner" and bowing and scrap- 
ing. But it didn't take long either to become 
aware of what lay behind these extravagant cour- 
tesies, and that wasn't so pleasant. It was fear—fear 
among my owr: staff that i£ I took a dislike to them, 
I could hurt them. I could have them transferred 
out of a nice inside "detail" and back to some 
precinct for foot patrol. I could ignore them when 
it came-time to make recommendations for promo- 
tion. Outside my own office there was fear within 
the middle-to-upper- echelons that I might knock 
them to Adams and block their advancement to 
higher rank or some more prestigious duty. 

I had never thought of cops as being fearful. I 
had always thought they went around scaring other 
people. Nor was this fear entirely centered on 
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cop ambitions. Everything alien scares them. 1f you 
have wondered, when a traffic cop has stopped you 
for speeding, why he approaches vou in a way 
which suggests you may be public enemy number 
one, it's because he is afraid that vou may wag 
well be. 

From police academy training and from iaie 
that is handed down from their elders any police- 
man can recite tales of unsuspecting cops gunned 
down by Grant Wood couples in old Buicks, run 


over by society matrons, stabbed by small Latins, 


blown to bits by colored men, set upon by baat- 
niks. If you must get stopped by a cop, better make 
sure you are not (1) young, (2) Negro or Puerto 
Rican, (3) poor. Experience has shown that all 
of these are more dangerous than the rest of us. 
But all of us civilians are potentially dangerous. 

Adams, as the new police commissioner, was noz a 
wholly alien creature to cops. As a young lawyer Ae 
had spent several years in the U.S. Attorney's of- 
fice in Foley Square. He had prosecuted a lot of 
cases, and he knew police. Still, he did his best to 
seem alien. In line with Steve’s “let them know 
who's boss," he set about shocking and scaring the 
troops. At least initially, Adams seemed to think, 
it was better to have his 18,000 cops afraid of him 
than fond of him. Even if cops understand nothing 
else, they understand power. 

Adams went at the task with great zest. He abol- 
ished the Department band and ordered its fifty- 
odd outraged musicians back on the beat. This led 
to a continuing and merry scrap between him and 
the powerful Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association, 
which charged him in the public prints with being 
a dictator. He sent shooflies (men in plain clothes 
who spy on patrol in the precincts) out into the 
field. He yanked hundreds of cops out of soft 
"details" in various offices around the city govern- 
ment and put them on the streets. 

He went on television and violated a hallowed 
tradition by using honest crime statistics and ad- 
mitting that the Department at its current strength 
was inadequate to the task of protecting the citi- 
zenry. He snubbed Senator Joseph McCarthy when 
the departmental Holy Name Saciety invited the 
senator, then at the height of his witch-hunting 
fame, to speak at the annual communion break- 
fast. He broke a Brooklyn deputy chief inspector 
to the rank of captain when the chief began acting 
like a minor league General MacArthur over en- 
forcement of the gambling laws, the chief's target 
being bingo games in the Catholic parish halls. 
He established a genuine civilian complaint re- 
view board to investigate charges of police rudeness 
and bullying made by ghetto residents. (This 
same board became an issue in Lindsay's mayoral 
campaign, and it was amusing to see the P.B.A,, 
which had opposed it originally, fight for its pres- 
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ervation, and against the one proposed by Lind- 
say, ten years later.) 

Meanwhile, on less controversial fronts, Adami 
lobbied for higher police salaries, improved educa- 
tion and training, and new facilities. The affilia- 
tion of the police academy with the University of 
the City of New York and the start of what is now 
the John Jay College of Criminal Justice were 
products of the Adams regime. Over 2000 cops are 
now studying for degrees at John Jay. The big 
modern police academy on ‘Twentieth Street and 
the new headquarters which is in construction now 
at the Manhattan end of the Brooklyn Bridge 
were initiated by Adams. 

Adams didn’t win them all. One morning he got 
sore when he saw a newspaper picture of a detec- 
tive outside Madison Square Garden holding an 
umbrella over the head of Rocky Marciano. "Since 
when do we provide private bodyguards to fight- 
ers?” Adams wanted to know. In minutes the de- 
tective—one James McShane—was ordered out of 
the Detective division and a nice assignment on the 
East Side and packed off to the Bronx and uniform 
patrol duty. 

The press got wind of the story—a man busted 
for holding an umbrella—and had a field day with 
it. It turned out that McShane, known as "Shifty" 
from his days as an amateur boxer, was a personal 
friend of Marciano's, who had stopped by at the 
Garden to see the fighter weigh in. There was the 
possibility, too, that McShane was on a day off. 
And beyond this there was the undoubted. fact 
that McShane, a great big lrish charmer, had 
friends in every saloon, fraternal order, church, 


synagogue, and newspaper office in town. 


Criticism rained down on Adams from all quar- 
ters, and he was quick to see he didn't have a 
prayer. He started trying to think of a, way out. 
Finally he issued a statement admitting that he had 
acted hastily and restoring McShane to his.rank 
as a first-grade detective. Adams concluded the 
statement with an old Norman phrase which 
translated to the effect that no horse is so well 
shod that it never slips. The next day the papers 
made almost as much of the fact that a police 
commissioner had employed French in a press re- 
lease as they did about McShane's return to the 
detectives. Adams said it all proved that a Ro- 
mance language major at Williams was the best 
possible training for the job of police commis- 
sioner. 

McShane, who later went on to Washington to 
become Chief United States Marshal and cover 
himself with considerable glory in the civil rights 
struggles in the South, was kept on in the Bronx 
in the meantime. Adams refused to give in on 
that. 

I ran into McShane some weeks afterward and 


- 


| 


| 
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asked him how things were up there. | “Great,” 


he said, "I'm chasing rustlers.” 
They told a grisly story in the Department to 
illustrate McShane’s quickness of wit. It seems 


that once he was interrogating a man who had > 


killed a woman and then chopped her up in small 
bits and flushed her down the toilet. The interro- 
gation went smoothly enough until the poor man 
began to tell of the trouble he had breaking up 
the corpse's head. Suddenly the horror of it over- 
whelmed him, and he grew hysterical McShane, 
alarmed that the fellow might go totally insane 
and ruin the confession, quickly patted him on the 
back, and said reassuringly: "It's all right. It's the 
sort of thing could happen to any of us.” People 
all over New York mourned McShane when he died 
last winter, even though it had been more than 
ten years since he moved to the nation's capital. 


3 UST outside the Adams inner circle, or in an 
adjoining inner circle, was Francis J. M. Robb, an 
inspector and the head of what was then called 
Central Office Bureaus and Squads, a unit of the 


- Detective division. Robb was an old pal of Tom 


Neilson's, who was responsible for having brought 
Robb up from a district command to the. head- 


' quarters job. This had not been too easy for Neil- 


son because Steve Kennedy took a dim view of 
Robb and considered him a kind of dilettante at 
best. However, Steve finally gave in to Neilson 
and Robb came up, and soon, to Steve's patent 
displeasure, Adams concluded that Robb was the 
best company in the world—as indeed he was. 
In his early fifties, Robb looked more like a pros- 
perous business executive than a cop. He was not 
a big man, but he was well made, and he had a 
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fne, sharp face and eyes that were full of mis- 


chief. He was Scottish rather than Irish and became 
a convert when he married a Catholic. He was a 
bit vain about his appearance, being particular 
that his steel-gray bair should not be too closely 
cut. 

Robb was all cop, but at the same time he was 
an observer of cops. He regarded them all as ras- 
cals, not excluding himself. He’ took delight in 
stories like the one he told about a police commis- 
sioner of some years back who, delivering the an- 
nual warning to the force about soliciting Christ- 
mas gifts from merchants, made the mistake of 
saying: "Now by tbat I don't mean if somebody 
wants to give you a hat you shouldn't accept it.” 
As Robb told it: “The next day there wasn’t a hat 
left in town—and all with fifty-dollar bills under 
the .brim.” 

_Robb, however checkered his past might have - 
been—and ‘I doubt it was very checkered—was 
strictly "legit" (that is, honest) by the time I knew 
him. But he was still not above dining "on the 
arm," which is to say for nothing, at any number 
of New York's better restaurants. I had an on-the- 
arm evening with him once at a very expensive 
East Side place, and when we walked out, he said: 
“That was very below par. That's the last business 
those guys get out of me.’ 

Once at lunch he asked the waiter: "How are 
the oysters today? I had a dozen here the other 


. night,.and only one of them worked." 


None of this comedy went over well with Steve, 
and for the rest o£ his time as commissioner, and in 
the years thereafter, Adams had to plan things so 
that he never saw the two men together. 

There was one other career man who would in 
time become a key member of the group. He was 
Michael J. Murphy, a young captain of about forty 


. private and public expenditures on security services 
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who was, it happened, admired by and on good 
terms with both Steve and Robb. Big and beefy, 
Murphy had reached captain via competitive ex- 
amination, faster than anyone else in the Depart- 
ment's history. It wasn't long before Adams pro- 
moted him to inspector and put him in command 
of the police academy. 

So Murphy was really the last man to enter the 
temple of the "powerhouse," or Irish Mafia. And 
here is how things worked out thereafter. 

Adams, having ranted and roared and accom- 
plished more than any other commissioner on rec- 
ord, went back to his Jaw firm after eighteen or 
twenty months. But before he left, he got Bob 
Wagner to agree to make Steve Kennedy commis- 
sioner, which the mayor did. Steve thereupon 
made Tom Neilson chief inspector. After Tom re- 
tired a couple of years later, Steve named Mike 
Murphy to the post. 

Steve, after five or so years, had a falling out 
with the mayor about something or other, and re- 
signed, at which point, again on Adams' recom- 
mendation, Wagner appointed Murphy commis- 
sioner. Murphy then made Robb chief inspector. 
The Murphy administration was, like Steve's, one 
of five or more years. When Murphy decided he 
had had enough, he and Adams conferred with 
Wagner, and this time the man selected was Vince 
Broderick. Broderick only lasted about six or seven 
months. He finished up the five-year Murphy 
term, and John Lindsay moved in to end the 
whole business by appointing Howard Leary. 

That was that for the Centre Street Mafia. And 
maybe it was a good thing. Maybe it had served its 
purpose. There was never any doubt about the 
purpose. It was to make the Department good and 
strong and as free of corruption as possible. In 
twelve years of what was, in effect, a reform admin- 
istration the force was increased, by some 10,000 
men, to a quota of nearly 28,000. This is a trend 
that continues under Lindsay and Leary. It's 
worth noting, too, that this more than 50 percent 
expansion was undertaken while other big cities 
continued to starve their police services. 

Just as important was the emphasis on police 
training and education and discipline. If Adams 
scared the cops and kept them in line, Kennedy 
and Murphy, both tough men, kept them scared. 
Broderick hardly had time to show what he could 
do, but he would have been tough too. As to cop 
thievery, you can’t ever stop it all, but you can 
keep a lid on it, and that was done. As to political 
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"contracts"—that's a joke. The only influence on 
Adams was Adams, and, to the credit of Bob 
Wagner, the only influence on Kennedy, Murphy, 
and Broderick was also Adams. Now, since Adams 
would never handle a contract, and since if he 
had, neither Kennedy nor Murphy nor Brod- 
erick would have honored it for him, the result 
was a Department free of clubhouse favors and 
pressures. Not a bad record all in all. 

A lot of the Mafia, of course, dropped by the 
wayside over the years. Bob Mangum moved on 
and is now chairman of the state Human Rights 
Commission. I, among other things, wrote a novel 
about the cops and called it The Commissioner. 
Everybody assumed it was a roman à clef and that 
I based my commissioner on either Adams or 
Steve, In truth, I based the character on myself, 
realizing it was the only way I'd ever get to enjoy 
the job. Murphy always said I never would make 
it because I couldn't "pass the personal.” ‘This 
meant because I was divorced and never went to 
Mass and was therefore unfit. Murphy also had a 
fine comment on the novel: "It's a great book for 
the Fire Department," he growled. 

Jim Kennedy is dead now. So is Tom Neilson, 
and so is that life-loving man Frank Robb. Brod- 
erick is practicing law and making money but still 
toys with the notion of somehow getting back into 
public life. 

Steve is in retirement and lives out in Bayside, 
and nobody sees much of him except at funerals. 
I last saw him at Robb’s, and he looked sad, and I 
wondered, as I often had, if he had not really liked 
Robb more than he would admit. Murphy, still too 
young for retirement, now heads the National Auto 
Theft Bureau, an investigating agency subsidized 
by the insurance companies. So he's still a cop, 
really. 

Adams is unchanged. He is sixty-four. He is 
thinner. The shock of hair, white now, still falls 
down over his brow, and his glasses continue to 
slip down to the end of his nose. But his spirits are 
gay, and the things he remembers about his reign 
as head of the Mafia are the funny things. Last 
fall Broderick, Murphy, and I spent a weekend 
with him at his place in the Berkshires, and it 
was a great party. When it came time for us to 
leave, he came out to the car. 

As is his custom, he said, quoting Aleesas, "How 
can I forlorn of thee live on?" I knew I was ex- 
pected to finish the couplet and said: “Time heal- 
eth, and the dead are dead and gone." 


Detroit — Nearly two years after the fearsome race riots of 1967, this 


city still seethes with tension. "The lines for combat are drawn," 


writes 


William Serrin, a reporter for. the Detroit Free Press. He portrays a city 
angrily divided and not at all certain about who controls the streets. 


"God Help Our City” 


by William Serrin 


= is a city in trouble. Hit in 1967 by 
the most costly Negro riot in American history, 
and the scene in recent months of a series of clashes 
between police and. Negroes, the city simmers in a 
kind of armed truce. Its abysmal police-Negro rela- 
tions are a symbol of all that is wrong with the city: 

a teetering war on poverty, shoddy schools, an 
inhuman urban-renewal program, polluted air and 
water, an archaic tax structure, and, for the most 
part, its unconcerned politicians, business leaders, 
and citizenry. ' 

Even allowing for inaccuracy of crime statistics, 
Detroit crime is at an all-time high, as evidenced 
most strongly by its record 426 homicides in 1968, 
a figure approached only by the violence-marked 
Prohibition years, when Detroit totaled 326 homi- 
cides in 1926, and by 1967, with its 315 homicides. 

Negroes, much more militant and united since 


the 1967 riot, see police as their enemies, in many. 


cases correctly. The police, almost entirely white 
and from the lower middle class, return the hatred 
in kind. Sincé the clashes with Negroes that led to 
the disciplining of a number of patrolmen, police 
have become convinced that Detroit Mayor Jerome 
P. Cavanagh will sacrifice them to appease the 
Negro community. Last November, police senti- 
ment for presidential candidate George C. Wallace 
ran high. “Morale is lower than whale shit,” says 
Eljay Bowron, head of the Detectives Association, 
in the argot of the beat patrolman. Some say that 
the police are near a stage of open revolt, and if 
that is overstating the case, it is true that any racial 
incident is sure to bring highly a police 
response, 

Furthermore, an issue is at hand between the 
city’s civilian leaders and the old-line police com- 
manders over who controls: the Detroit police: 
civilians or.the police themselves. The Detroit 
` Police Officers Association opénly battles Cavanagh 
and is becoming far.more powerful than the simple 
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bargaining agent that city officials thought they 
were recognizing in 1967. Recently, to the dismay 
of many liberals, the DPOA announced that it was 
confederating with a number of outstate police 
associations in a statewide lobbying agent. And 
late in 1968, Carl Parsell, DPOA president, declared 
that a leftist-liberal plot existed in Detroit to 
destroy the Detroit police. With talk like that, 
Negro leaders like Representative John Conyers, 
Democratic National Committeeman Coleman 


. Young, and Common Councilman Robert Tindal 


repledge themselves to confront the police at every 
opportunity. "Every time the police point a gun, 
guys like Tindal point a gun back," says Richard 
Marks of Detroit's Commission on Community 
Relations. Clearly, the lines for combat are drawn. 

. Johannes F. Spreen, who became the city's police 
commissioner last July, has been so harried by the 
police-Negro clashes that he has had little time 
to implement reforms, except for establishing a 
seemingly comic but apparently promising Scooter 


. Patrol that combines the mobility of the police 


cruiser with the direct involvement of the old-time 
beat patrolman. But observers are convinced that 
Spreen is in trouble if he rests on this accomplish- 
ment. His police-triabboard apparatus is archaic. 
The, Citizens Complaint Bureau, which functions 
as a police review board, is, in the eyes of Detroit's 
Negro newspaper, the Michigan Chronicle, simply 
"worthless." The Detroit Police Academy provides 
only minimal training. Detroit has no on-force 
police training. Top-level command officers are -~ 
often inefhcient, lazy, and resistant to change. 

George Edwards, a former Detroit police com- 
missioner and now a federal judge, estimates that 
go percent of the 4767-man Detroit Police Depart- 
ment are bigoted, and that dislike for Negroes is 
reflected constantly in their language and often in 
physical abuse. 

Tael in 1968, Mayor Cavanagh ordered Spreen to 
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hire Negroes at a rate of 4 to 1 over whites, until 
the number of Negroes on the force—now at 413, 
one of the lowest percentages in. America—began 
to approach 4o percent, the number of Negroes 
among Detroit's 1,620,000 citizens. But the high- 
command officers, police critics say, simply dis- 
regard the mayor's order. 

Moreover, Spreen is beset by the fact that for 


years Detroit has not had a strong police com- 


missioner, at least not one who lasted long. Says 
the Community Relations : Commission's Marks: 
“Theres always been a saying among cops in 
Detroit: We don't give a damn who's commissioner. 
He'll do things our way, or we'll break him." Tom 
Johnson, an official of the Michigan Civi] Rights 
Commission, adds: “When you get right down to 
who runs the department, I'd say the DPOA runs 
it. They may not be in the commissioner's chair, 
but the decisions that the commissioner makes are 
influenced by what the DPOA will do." 

On top of all this, Detroit is not willing, nor 


does it have the taxing power, to come up with , 


the funds necessary to upgrade the Detroit Police 
. Department. At present, Detroit is $10 million in 
debt. Moreover, the city's state-equalized valuation, 
which has shrunk 12.7 percent in recent years, has 


deprived the city of $36 million in revenue. At. 


the same time, the cost of city services, including 
the $72 million it takes to operate the Detroit police 
each year, has risen by $105 million. Additionally, 
Detroit is saddled with a conservative Common 
Council and an unconcerned state legislature 
dominated by rural and suburban legislators. And 
Mayor Cavanagh shows little of the zest that in 
the early 1960s marked him as one of America’s 
most talented and hardworking city administrators. 

Reverend Hubert. Locke, an articulate Negro 
who was community relations aide to former Police 
Commissioner Ray Girardin, comments: “All the 
things that police departments are supposed to do 
—precinct councils, encouragement of block clubs, 
storefront offices—were pioneered in Detroit, and 
they just haven't done the job." Asked what he 
envisions Detroit's police-Negro relations will be 
by, say, 1979, Locke shrugs and says bleakly, "I'm 
not sure we've got ten years left." Spreen himself 
says, "If we don't solve Detroit s police problems, 
then God help our city." 


[zm Detroit has a record of violence, 
crime, and shoddy race relations. In the Prohibition 
Era, the Purple Gang received just notoriety, and 
homicides averaged 216 a year, a pace unmatched 


until the last two years. In the 1930s, violence was a - 


life-style, as the Depression forced layoffs and the 
unions sought to: organize the auto plants. For 
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years, a strong Mafia has operated in Detroit. The 
first white riot against Negroes in Detroit occurred 
in 1833, and half a dozen have occurred since then. 
In 1943, whites and Negroes erupted into a savage 
confrontation that ended with thirty-four De- 
troiters dead, and held the record as the most 
costly American racial disturbance until the Watts 
riot in 1965. In 1967, the second Detroit riot 
occurred, with its forty-three dead and $45 million 
in damage. Detroit once again held the American 


^ riot record. 


In 1961,.after a series of muggings and killings 
in Detroit, conservative Mayor Louis Miriani or- 
dered a .police crackdown on crime, meaning a 
crackdown on Negroes. Negroes rebelled, and their 
vote was largely responsible for Cavanagh's election 
in 1961. For the next several years, a détente was 
reached, as Cavanagh appointed first Edwards, a 
humanitarian of the first order, and then Girardin, 
one of the city's legendary crime reporters and a 
veritable bleeding heart, as Detroit's police com- 
missioner. An influx of federal money—more than 
$367 million—brought an easing of the racial 
situation, and Detroit's war on poverty and urban- 
renewal programs promised great hope. But by 
1966, as Cavanagh's image began to tarnish, and it 
became apparent that the $53 million war on pov- 
erty and the $129 million urban-renewal program 
were grossly underfunded and in many cases poorly 
managed, Negro frustrations began to . increase. 
More important, no real progress was being made 
in upgrading the Detroit Police Department. 

Edwards, and then Girardin, gave promises of 
reform, but neither was able to effect any meaning- 
ful reform in a department hog-tied by outdated 
methods and equipment, lack of funds, and resist- 
ance to change, Always, it was the old-line inspec- 
tors who had real control. Young men quickly 
became cynical too, caring little for Negroes and 
not understanding their problems. Edwards acted 
against the custom of beating Negroes in police ga- 
rages, but much excess force is still used in Detroit. 
Girardin moved the Citizens Complaint Bureau out 
of Detroit police headquarters to the Downtown 
YMCA, where for the first time Negroes felt they 
had an opportunity to be listened to. Girardin also 
set up the Tactical Mobile Unit, an elite crime- 
fighting force. 

But Edwards, with his aggressive personality and 
his unabashed liberalism, won the antipathy of 
many of the old-line commanders, attitudes still 
prevalent today, as many old hands continue to 
resent any civilian commissioner, even Spreen, who 
has twenty-four years of service with the New York 


Police Department, ten years on the beat. As for 


Girardin, he relied heavily on men he had known 
in his newspaper days. A Cavanagh aide admits 
privately: “I think Ray promoted a lot of guys he 
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knew in the newspaper days, and I thihk a lot of 
those promotions backfired." | 

In the early 1960s, the Detroit Police Officers 
Association began to emerge as a potent force. 
“They began running with the ball in Edwards’ 
time," says Marvin Brown, Spreen's community 
relations aide. "In Girardin's time, they really be- 
gan running downfield. They didn't even need 
interference." In 1967 the DPOA, set up in the 
19408 as a company union, displayed its burgeoning 


power when one fourth of the Detroit police force - 


walked off the job in a pay dispute, the first police 
strike in America since the Boston one in 1919. 
The DPOA forced the city to accept a pay schedule 
of $7500 for beginners to $10,300 for officers with 
four years of service—higher than Detroit teachers, 
beginning lawyers, and social workers, and now, 
almost two years later, still one of the highest 
police salaries in America. 

All this time, police-Negro relations were quietly 
bubbling, and in 1967 they erupted once again. 
The police response to these riots was both char- 
acteristic and simplistic: a few weeks after -the 
tumult had died down, at least 400 Detroit police 
joined the National Rifle Association to obtain 
cheap carbines from the Department of Defense. 

The DPOA under Parsell became increasingly 
belligerent. In October, 1967, Girardin, reaching 
sixty-five and tired of being under fire, announced 
he would resign, and Cavanagh promised he would 
scour America to find a top-flight successor. It was 
not until July, 1968, that Spreen, an unknown, was 
unearthed in New York, and Girardin finally 
stepped aside. Spreen took the job after nine men 
had turned it down, among them Sanford Garelik, 
chief inspector in New York, and Patrick V. 
Murphy, new director of the federal Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration. In the time it took 
to find Spreen, the Detroit police disintegrated 
badly. Scores of complaints of brutality went un- 
acted upon by Girardin. Promotions were stalled. 

After the riot, rumors of planned invasions by 
Negroes spread through the white enclaves of De- 
troit and the white suburbs. White militant asso- 
ciations sprang up, with organizations like the 
right-wing Breakthrough finding vastly increased 
support. At least three suburban communities set 
up marksmanship classes. 


I, NOVEMBER, 1967, three and one half months 
after the riot, both Detroit's daily newspapers, the 
Detroit News and Detroit Free Press, shut down 
in a labor dispute. The longest newspaper strike 
in American publishing history, like the riot, left 
its tragic legacy. Gun sales hit an all-time high 
(Detroit police estimate that there are at least one 
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million firearms in Detroit, with the, number per- 
haps going as high as 1,620,000—0ne for every 
citizen), and rumors ran unchecked, there being 
no effective news media to counteract them. At 
one point, Cavanagh was forced to take to radio 
and television to plead for an end to rumors. 
In the spring, a strike newspaper, the Detroit 
American, was organized, with crime news as its 
main selling point, along with the constant impli- 
cation that Negroes were the main per Pom of 


'" crime in Detroit. 


While it lasted, the American sold well, and 
when the strike ended in August, 1968, both the 


‘News and Free Press were left with a dilemma: 


how to cover crime news, which for years had been 
largely ignored, except for sensational kidnappings, 
rapes, and murders. 

The News turned to a well-displayed crime- 
blotter, complete with identifications of the per- 
petrators of crimes by race. Negro organizations, 


plus liberal leaders like Walter P. Reuther, head of | 


the United Auto Workers, Representative Conyers, 
and U.S. Judge Wade McCree, insisted that this 
was smearing all Negroes, and arousing emotional 
responses among whites, rather than leaning toward 
a reasoned program for social change. The News, 
a powerful Detroit institution, replied that it was 
attempting to convince law-abiding Negroes that 
crime was a major problem and to cooperate with 
police in moving against the lawbreaking element. 
‘The result was that for thousands of News readers 
(the Free Press briefly ran a similar crime-blotter) 
crime seemed suddenly to be increasing, and the 
Opportunity to put it into perspective was lost. 
Additionally the News, again reflecting the 
views of much of white Detroit, walled in its large 
building, making it, for all practical purposes, 
a fortress. Part of the reason for bricking up its 
windows is perhaps the desire to be prepared to 
break any future newspaper strike in Detroit. But 
the News, like che white community, is running 
scared of crime. In November, for example, the 
publisher, Peter Clark, told the New York Times 
that the walling up o£ News windows was "just 
good business practice." He noted that all around 
Detroit, "anyone can see a number of windows 
broken, mostly in retail establishments." In that, 
at least, Clark is correct. Detroit inner-city business 
is now conducted behind solid walls of cement 
block, an architectural style that wags have dubbed 
"riot renaissance." Shop windows are covered 
night with fencelike burglar guards, and vigilante 
patrols are in vogue, with three in Detroit's North- 
west side numbering at least 100 people, who take 
turns patroling a fifteen-square-mile area. 
According to the most recent FBI report, crime 
in Detroit is up 10 percent, homicides occurring 
at the rate of more than one a day. Spreen says 
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this is actually progress, noting that crime in major 
American cities is up a total 21 percent. Yet crimes 
of violence are rising drastically. Rapes in Detroit 
in 1968 totaled 954, compared with 733 in 1967, an 


increase of 30.2 percent. Robberies were up from 


11,973 in 1967 to 13,774 in 1968, an increase of 15 
percent. Assaults, burglaries, and larcenies were 
down—2.7 percent for assaults, one percent for bur- 
glaries, and 1.7 for larcenies. Auto thefts, however, 
jumped from 16,215 in 1965 to 19,303 in 1968, an 
increase of 19 percent. Overall, total serious crimes 


` were up 3.8 percent; however, murder and rape, 


the most violent crimes, were up a chilling 31.7 
percent. Recently the Detroit Streets and. Railways, 


operator of the city's bus system, was forced to - 


change to an exact fare and script system, because 
bus drivers were being robbed so frequently. Cab- 
drivers are demanding that bulletproof shields be 
installed in their cabs to separate passenger and 
driver seats. Much of downtown Detroit remains 
deserted at night. Said the Detroit News in a Janu- 
ary editorial, "Detroit is in a fight for its life." 
To put Detroit crime into perspective, then, it 
should be noted that interracial crime is in many 
cases exaggerated, and that the enemy is not, by 
and large, a stranger on a dark street, but often 
a relative or acquaintance. A recent analysis, for 
example, showed that 61 percent of Detroit's 315 
homicides in 1967 were committed by Negroes 
against Negroes, that 44 percent were committed 
by relatives or acquaintances of the victim; that 69 
percent of the 733 rapes were committed by Negroes 
against Negroes, that 64 percent were committed by 
relatives or acquaintances of the victim. (The 


national average, however, for interracial homi- 


cides and rapes in large cities is under 15 percent 
and often under 10 percent. Statistically speaking, 
Detroiters seem to have greater cause for fear of 
interracial attack than most other metropolitan 
residents.) Only in robberies were crimes com- 
mitted largely by Negroes against whites, but 
whites make up the bulk of the self-employed busi- 
nessmen and clerks in Detroit. In 1960, for example, 
Negroes constituted 1191 of 26,884 private self-em- 
ployed businessmen, and 6165 of 71,110 clerks. 
Many observers are convinced that Detroit's 


mushrooming homicide rate is tied to the city's 


post-riot increase in gun sales. In 1965, for example, 
Detroit police registered 4876 handguns. In 1966, 
the number jumped to 6416, and in 1967 to 
10,416. For an eight-month period in 1968, police 
registered 13,145 handguns, almost three times the 
total for 1965. Moreover, the use of guns is also 
on the increase. In a five-month period in 1968, 
for example, the number of shootings totaled 580, 
an increase of 68.4 percent over the same period 
in 1967. Stabbings decreased markedly. Clearly, 
guns accelerate Detroit's homicide rate, but Com- 
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mon Council, always concerned about crime but 
dominated by conservatives, refused last year to 
pass a strict gun-control bill proposed by Cavanagh. 

With the riot came an increasing hatred be- 
tween police and Negroes. At the height of the 
riot, three Negro youths were gunned down in the 
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Algiers Motel, in the incident that became a cause 
célèbre in Detroit's Negro community. ‘Three 
Detroit policemen and a private guard, a Negro, 
were linked to the killings, but now, more than a 
year and a half after the incident, the cases drag 
on in the courts. Last summer, three additional 
incidents occurred which served to upset further 
the already fragile police-Negro relations. In May, 
mounted police marched on demonstrators from the 
Poor Peoples Campaign at Cobo Hall, Detroit's 
convention center. Months later, two officers were 
disciplined by Spreen for their part in the en- 


counter, but only after they had been singled out 


by officials from the Justice Department. In 
October, police marched on dissidents, both white 
and black, protesting a campaign appearance by 
George C. Wallace at Cobo Hall. A number of 
demonstrators were injured. 

In November, off-duty Detroit policemen attend- 


| 
i | 
ing a dance sponsored by the Detroit Police 
Officers Wives Association beat up a group of well- 
to-do Negro youths, who, according'to the officers, 
had made obscene gestures to their wives. Spreen 
suspended nine officers because of the incident, and 
the Wayne County.Prosecutor charged one with 
assault and, battery and another with felonious 
assault. However, the actions came only after 
Mayor Cavanagh had angrily charged that a "blue 
curtain" of police secrecy—he meant the DPOA— 
was hampering the investigation. Interestingly, im- 
mediately upon being summoned, to police head- 
quarters, the accused policemen demanded their 
rights under the Miranda and Escobedo, decisions, 
rights the DPOA for months had been condemning 
as unduly favoring criminals.. Moreover, in an at- 
tempt to support the accused officers, the DPOA 
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executives to "leave their ivory towers and their 
pleasant suburban homes . . . [and] find their way: 
‘more frequently into the precinct houses, bureaus 
and cars of the Detroit Police Department.” 
Parsell, whom Spreen has gone out of his way to 
court, voiced especially strong objection to the 
study, saying, “If Common Council, the mayor, and 
New Detroit would stop trying to make grandstand 
- plays, we could be the most effective police depart- 
ment in the country. Right now, to the man on the 
street, a study of the police department means an 
investigation.” The Detroit Police Department 
doesn’t need an investigation, Parsell declared, say- 
ing that if New Detroit had $367,000 to give away, 
it ought to purchase a $50,000 helicopter, additional 
portable loudspeakers, and equipment to expand 
Spreen’s new $8000 closed-circuit television system 


took the rather ironic step of hiring a private de- ~ to monitor demonstrations. At the same time, in an 


tective to do its investigating work. No evidence 
was gathered, however, to support police claims 
that they were harassed by Negro youths. 

In late December, a Negro youth charged that 


he had been pistol-whipped by a Detroit police - 


officer, and the charge again made bad headlines 
for police when Negro politicians amplified it and 


the Detroit News and the Free Press gave it page-— 


one space. Police officials then suspended one of 
the officers involved—the fifteenth suspension since 
the Detroit riot. Now, police-Negro relations are 
at the breaking point. 

Last summer, dozens of Detroit policemen angrily 
walked out on Tindal, then campaigning for Com- 
mon Council, as he spoke at Common Council 
chambers against a proposal to allow Detroit police 
to live out of town. And on November 5 police 
anger at Cavanagh and other city officials was 
doubled when, by 26,000 votes, Detroit residents 
voted to weaken police pension benefits, a move 
that Cavanagh had campaigned for and the DPOA 
had opposed with an ad and billboard campaign 
that cost more than $250,000. 

On top of this, it was revealed in December that 
New Detroit Inc., a high-powered thirty-nine-mem- 
ber committee of business and community leaders 
set up to guide Detroit’s post-riot reconstruction, 
was going ahead with a $367,000 study of police 
practices and management of the Detroit Police 
Department, Spreen had opposed the study, believ- 
ing that after twenty-four years of police work, he 
knew which management and crime-fighting prac- 
tices were best, and that he should be given the 
opportunity to put these plans into practice. Individ- 


ual Detroit policemen were also angry, making no 


bones about the fact that they view the New Detroit 
members as enemies of police. “The big guys are 
on the niggers’ side,” says one high-ranking officer. 
And Walter S. Nussbaum, a DPOA attorney, per- 
haps not unreasonably challenged the New Detroit 
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editorial in the DPOA newspaper, Tuebor, Parsell 
explained the DPOA’s battle plan: 


The DPOA'has every right to speak out on issues 
affecting the welfare of its members. . . . 

Frankly, we would rather not get involved in 
politics. We believe we have a far more important 
job to do of working towards our goal of professional- 
ism of the police. But until such a time as proper bar- 
gaining procedures can be made effective, we will not 
abandon the political arena, and [will] campaign in 
behalf of police causes and résist every attempt at 
"union-busting." 

The DPOA believes . . . the charges of police 
brutality are part of a nefarious plot by those who 
would like our form of government overthrown. The 

»» blueprint for anarchy calls for the destruction of the 
effectiveness of the police. Certainly it must be ob- 
vious that every incident is magnified and exploited 
with only one purpose. A lot of well-meaning people, 
without realizing their real role, are doing the job 
for the anarchists, 


Then, to the amazement of libertarians, editorial- 
ists, and middle-of-the-roaders, Parsell (an NAACP 
member) added: "In the 1967 riot, when police 
were restricted in the beginning from exercising 
their legal powers, the situation got out of hand. 
When proper force was used in the Cobo Hall [in- 
cidents] . . . peace and order was [sic] restored." 


has a number of plans to make the Detroit 
Police Department more efficient, beginning with 
expanding his Scooter Patrol, which he first devised 
in New York during a rash of Manhattan holdups 
and introduced to Detroit during the World Series. 


. He has increased the number of scooters from 32 to 


64, and hopes eventually to have 342 of them so 
that he will have scooter teams in all 13 precincts. 
It is already clear that Spreen is experiencing 
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difficulty in asserting his control over old-line com- 
mand officers-the same problem that Edwards and 


. Girardin had. In August, the mayor sent a private 


memo to Spreen directing that Negroes be hired at 
a 4 to 1 ratio over whites until the number of Negro 
officers, now at 8.6 percent of the force; was dramat- 


ically increased. A few days later, the letter turned 
up in the hands of Common Councilman Philip Van ` 
Antwerp, a former police inspector himself. Cavan-. 
agh, unaware that the letter had been leaked, 


denied at a news conference that any such order 


." had gone out. Van Antwerp then gleefully released 


the letter, citing it as another example of Cavan- 
agh’s contributions to reduced police morale. 
Moreover, despite the mayor’s order, top police offi- 
cials continue to work against Negro recruitment. 
In an eleven-month period in 1968, 291 out of 2856 
white applicants were hired as compared with 176 
of the 2908 black applicants. Even allowing for more 


unqualified Negroes than whites, the evidence sug- 


gests to people like Councilman Tindal that high- 


_level police administrators are opposed to Negro 
recruitment. One observer says flatly, '"T'here's some 
hanky-panky here,” 


meaning that Robert Quaid, 
police personnel director, and other officials are 
putting obstacles in the way of Negro recruitment. 
Even people that Spreen has already won over— 
like Marvin Brown, the Negro community relations 
aide—believe that Spreen must now begin to 
strengthen his control. Shortly after Spreen ap- 
pointed Brown, Van Antwerp obtained material 
from classified police files suggesting that a decade 
before, when Brown had applied to become a pa- 
trolman, he had failed his police. tests. Cavanagh 
and Spreen were then forced to defend Brown, as 
.was Brown himself, saying, “The reason I was 
turned down was because I was too aggressive for a 


colored boy.” Ranking police officials were obvi- | 
: ously involved in helping Van Antwerp obtain in- 


formation from Brown's file. | 

Additionally, during the bitter November elec- 
tion campaign, Spreen requested his officers not to 
put bumper stickers on city cars or campaign while 
in uniform. The request was ignored. Says one ob- 
“Spreen can't be a^ hero to the troops, and 
do his job as commissioner. He's got to stop trying 
to woo the DPOA.” 


l eTe the Detroit police force needs: to be 
. drastically improved. First it must make real efforts 
' to increase the number of black officers. Says Rich- 


ard Marks: “Even the white bigots want black 
officers on the police force. The only guys who 
don’t are the white cops themselves.” At present, 


" Negroes constitute about 14 percent of Detroit's 


population between the ages of twenty-one and 
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thirty-one, the basic age-group from which Detroit . 
police recruit. The Negro police should therefore 
be upped to 14 percent; ultimately, they should 
constitute 40 percent, the.same pércentage as Ne- 
groes represent in the total Detroit population fig- 
ure. The Civil Rights Commission's Tom Johnson 
says, "Every person who is Tees ought to be 
hired, it’s that simple.” 

Quaid, the personnel director, says, We re hiring 
every Negro we can—as long as they pass the tests," 
adding, "Frankly, we're making concessions to get 
Negroes on the force.” Whoever is right, the Tindals 
or the Quaids, the fact remains that Detroit must 
re-examine its police qualification standards in an: 
attempt to increase the hiring of blacks. Special 
Detroit-schools-sponsored courses to help: promising 
Negroes qualify is one suggestion that liberals ad- 
vance. Carefully monitored selection that would 
disregard at least some police records of Negro 
applicants is another. In addition, the naming of 
some black precinct commanders (all but two of | 
the thirteen commanders are white) would certain- 
ly be a spur toward black recruitment. Spreen him- 
self says, “If we are to give more than lip service 
to the objective of dramatically increasing the ratio 


. of Negro officers, ordinary efforts will not produce’ 


the desired results." He vows that “if unprecedented 
steps are necessary," the Detroit police will take" 
them. Now, he must carry through on that promise. 
Second, the Detroit police training is abysmal. — 
‘The Detroit Police Academy, for example, lasts just 


- 12 weeks, with class time totaling some 400 hours, 


hardly a period to prepare a man to face the prob- 
lems that police are confronted with daily, and 
hardly in line with the gooo training hours that 
lawyers receive, the 11,000 for doctors, the 5000 for 
undertakers. — 

‘Under Commissioner Girardin, a police-training 
course, in which,about 200 officers are now enrolled, 
was set up at Detroit’s Wayne State University, but 
officers who wish to enroll must. pass the Wayne 
State University entrance examinations. This means 
that many officers are automatically disqualified be- 
cause of their lack of schooling. An on-force train- 
ing program to alter police behavior, to teach 
officers to resist taunts that helped spark the inci- 
dents at Cobo Hall, and ultimately, to change police 
attitudes is mandatory. Even Parsell, the. conserva- 
tive DPOA chief, agrees. i 

Detroit’s Citizens Complaint Bureau must : be re- ^ 
formed, so that the disciplining of errant police 
officers is assured. Of 102 allegations of police abuse 
or misconduct, involving 150 officers, upheld by the 
CCB from 1965 to 1965, not one has ended in the 
discharge of an officer, and fewer than 10 officers 
suffered loss of pay. 

In addition, Detroit must use its manpower to the 
best advantage. A recent look. at police records 


. 
J 
— m o 


i 

showed that only 2232 of the then 4706 Detroit po- 
lice officers were assigned to the precincts, where 
effective crime prevention must begin. Moreover, 
only 1985 officers, 42 percent of the total force, were 
assigned to street patrol. Indeed, on the Sunday 
morning when the Detroit riot began, there were 
only 193 men on the street. 

Beyond that, many people feel that the citizens 
of Detroit must be given the opportunity to observe, 
if not participate in, the police discipline structure. 
Tindal favors citizen representation on the police 
trial board. Edwards seems to favor a police-com- 
munity ombudsman. Others, like Sheila Murphy, 
the twenty-four-year-old head of the Ad Hoc Action 
Committee—Citizens of Detroit, a 200-member 
police-watching group, advocate a citywide govern- 
ing board to make recommendations to Spreen and 
Cavanagh for administering the police force. The 
Michigan Chronicle declares, "Nothing short of 
civilian control will relieve the uneasy peace which 
now hovers over our city." 

Most important, the upper-level command struc- 
ture in Detroit must be cleaned out, for it is here, 
observers say, that improper police attitudes and 
actions are condoned and civilian control is op- 
posed. 

In addition, Reverend Hubert Locke suggests 
that when men take police examinations, they also 


should take college « entrance examinations. If they 


“GOD HELP OUR CITY" 


pass, suggests Locke, the men should be required 
to finish two years of college as they finish their 
first three years on the Detroit police force. Locke, 
also suggests that specific penalties, such as a year 
in jail, be spelled out for infractions of rules of 


. conduct. Police would then think twice before com- 


mitting infractions that presently end, at the most, 
in brief suspensions. 

Most of all, Detroiters and the suburbanites, who 
also benefit from efficient police performance, must 
realize that police service should be upgraded, and 
that money must be found to accomplish this goal 
—the $30.4 million that it will take each year, for 
example, just to ^pay the salaries and pension 
benefits of the 1690 additional policemen that 
Spreen and Cavanagh say Detroit must have if its 
streets are to be safe. If bumper stickers and 
speeches by politicians were any indication, Detroit 
would be solidly behind its police. Sadly, this is not 
the case. When Spreen decided to purchase his first 
32 scooters, for example, he was forced to bypass a 
bureaucracy-bound Common Council, and tap the 


" Detroit business community for $10,000. Further- 


more, once the $367,000 New Detroit police study 
is completed, Detroit's business and community 
leaders must be as dedicated in implementing its 
recommendations as they were in setting up the 
study. "Unless it’s implemented," says Brown, "it 
doesn't mean a thing." 


Trigger-Pullers 


i 

We found nine incidents iu which the violence was initiated by the police, about one every 
three days. In some cases, the incendiary role of the police was an indirect one and/or within 
that gray area between legality and extralegality. In others, the police outrightly initiated, and 
in effect, monopolized, the violent acts without any discernible legal foundation—what one 
observer called “a riot by men in blue uniforms." 

Aside from the obvious injustice, such police conduct turns peaceful demonstrations into 
violent ones. We argue that peaceful demonstrations are a very useful instrument in our 
society, and that they should be separated as much as possible from violent ones in the 
public's (and authorities) minds. Police riots have the opposite effect. They help to blur 
the line between the two kinds of demonstrations, when, in fact, it needs to be sharpened; 
they tend to block an essential channel of political expression, and tend to increase the 
possibility of violence in future demonstrations. T'he ways the police can be made more 
professional in general and more respectful of citizens' rights to demonstrate in particular is 
a subject beyond our domain here, but we strongly recommend all possible measures be 
taken to professionalize police handling of demonstrations—that is, to train them to restrain 
themselves in the enforcement of the law within legal bounds in face of mounting provo- 


cations. The London police showed the way when it refused to lose its "cool" when delib- 


erately provoked by a Maoist faction of a large antiwar demonstration in October, 1968. It 
won the praise of the government, press, and public, and allowed the demonstration to 
close as it began—peacefully. 
—Amitai Etzioni, from a policy paper pre- 

pared for the President’s National Commis- 

sion on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. 
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Boston — “It's: not that wé're against anyone having a good 
lime," says one of Boston's vice squad patrolmen, "but prosti- 
tutes bring the mug boys, the addicts, the robberies, the serious 
assaults." Bruce McCabe is a thirty-one-year-old reporter for the 
Boston Herald Traveler. The names he uses are not ihe real ones. 
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On the Vice Beat 


by Bruce McCabe 


I. 1s a rainy Monday night in March. Special 
Officer Pat Donahue and his partner, Vincent An- 


gelo Cella, drive slowly up Washington Street in- 


Boston. in an unmarked dark-green 1964 Ford 
sedan. The windshield wiper has no discernible 


blade, and Donahue can barely see what is ahead. 


The manual shift keeps popping out of place. 


As the car passes Lena's Original 16 Submarine : 


Sandwiches and the Washington Discount Sales, 
Cella observes that the streets are virtually desert- 


ed. "A guy's just paid off his Christmas bills, he's 


got his Easter bills, and „his income tax, and he 


hasn't got an extra ten or fifteen dollars to get 
laid," he says. 


: "Past the Center Theater (“In Color, 2,000 Mani- 
acs! Color Me Blood Red and Blood Feast") and 
the Amusement Center (Voice Recordings, Pho- 
tos, Lunch Bar). Cella recalls a newspaper story 
in which a Philadelphia vice cop became a mil- 
lionaire pimp until his wife found out and blew 
the whistle on him. Donahue laughs. They are 
passing the New England Barber School, the Pil- 


> 


grim Theater (“Two Russ Meyer Hits! Good 


: ‘Morning & Good-bye and Mondo Topless"), and 


Ü 


Atos 
ave $ 


yr. 


the Brewster Rooms (Moderate Rates Daily & 
Weekly, Lockers). “We were looking for Estelle 
for I and D and two rookies let her go," Donahue 
says, shaking his head. “I saw that fag with the 


|. beret on Tremont Street the other night,” says 


Cella, peering out'the passenger side. 
Past the Downtown Lounge (“Now Appearing, 
The Maxima & Their Revue Plus The Jewel") 


and the Air-Conditioned Billiards, past Johnny | 


C's Soulplace East and the State Theater (Prowl 
Girls and Run, Swinger, Run). "There's Annie. I 
thought she was goin' to Montreal to have her 
baby,” says Cella. "She's givin’ up hookin’ for 
Lent," says Donahue. 

Past the Intermission Lounge ("Now Appearing, 
Roger Pace, King of Soul", the Center Coffee 
Shop (Hamburg plate and Fried Potatoes, 85g), 
and Big John's Oldies But Goodies Land. “What 
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happened on Mass. Avenue? I thought there was. 
a girl over there giving out her key," says Donahue. 
"We'll pick her up in three’ months; she's want-. 
ed on a default warrant," says Cella. 

Donahue stops the car in front of Ziggy’s, a 


. hole-in-the-wall bar, and gets out. At forty he is a 


large man with a round, pleasant. Irish face mask- 
ing hard blue eyes. He wears a raincoat through ` 
most of the winter and smokes cigars. He has a 
facility for understatement, but will get angry if 


he thinks his easy manner is being misunderstood., 


Cella's door sticks. He can only get out on the 
driver's side. Cella is short, compact, and thirty- : 


‘one. He has tried smoking cigars, but can't stand ^ 


the smell. He is serious, intense about his job, and 
he watches Donahue's every move. He wears a 
car coat. i | 

The two go into Ziggy's. The bartender is doing 
a crossword puzzle at one end of the bar while 
two lesbians sit drinking beer at the other. Dona- 
hue identifies the woman in curlers with the mas- 
sive shoulders as Sonia Shaw, a bull-dagger, or 
male partner in the twosome. She is white, but | 
Donahue says she is married to "a colored fag, and 
she could stand a pinch [arrest]" Her drinking 
companion, also white, is the femme, or woman 
partner, says Donahue, adding: "She goes with 
Chu-Chu Brown, a nigger butcher, and aíter one 
drink, she'll try to scratch your eyes: out.” Roger 
Miller sings on the jukebox at the rear of the 
room. For a moment Donahue eyes the girls, and 
chews moodily on a dead cigar butt. ‘They continue 
their conversation without looking at him. The 
bartender looks up coldly, and says, "Everything 
OK?” 

“Its raining," Donahue says. The detectives 
turn and leave. 


Sox: pinches are almost too easy. 
“I don’t care what happens, as long as I come 
home in one piece," says Mary Hunicott, climb- 


| 
| 
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ing into the back seat of Donahue and Cella's un- 
marked car. z 
The car is parked in front of the "uibs Ed- 
wards Hotel at Broadway and Tremont. The de- 
tectives are drinking coffee out of cardboard cups 
and have the windows down to clear the steam off 
the windshield when Mary approaches the car. 
She is from New Hampshire and so new to the 
ways of the big city that she can’t tell tricks from 
vice cops. In her business, this is a fatal error. 


The cops look Mary over carefully, appraising. 


the stock. She is no bargain. She is acne-scarred on 
the right cheek, and her blond hair is shaved close 
to the scalp. She is wearing black boots, Levi's, and 
a man's white shirt. She looks like an. undernour- 
ished boy. 

"I'm gay, and I don't like to hodic but I'm getting 
hungry," she tells the cops in a high state of agita- 
tion. "I'm living with a nice old Negro man on 
West Concord Street who's got a temperature of 
a hundred and four and needs help. He's out like a 


hght. I know you're not interested in the sory, of 


my life, but I need money.” 

Cella reaches down casually to shut off the sput- 
tering two-way radio under the dashboard. “What 
are you offering?” he asks. A prostitute cannot be 
arrested ‘until she does three things: solicits her 
victim, names her price, and indicates what she will 


_do for the money. | bs 
"Straight will -' 
cost fifteen dollars, French five dollars each, ànd a 


"You name it," says Mary Hunicott. 
half-and-half, twenty dollars." 

Her frankness embarrasses Cella. 
ticket you are," he says. 

Mary answers, “I’m only being myself. - 

"Where will we go? Where's your place?" Dona- 
hue asks. 

“We can't go to my place. The guy I'm living 
with is sick. I don't know what he'll do when he 
wakes up and finds me gone. Besides, he thinks I'm 
aboy. He likes little boys." 

"We'll take you to our place," Cella says. 

Mary gets in, and Donahue wheels the car in a 
big U-arc, pointing it in the direction of police 
headquarters, three blocks away. 

"I have this little racket," says Mary, confiden- 
tially. “I find guys who like little boys, and then I 
get them to give me money to stay with them, and 
then I run off. I've been in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, and Lord knows where, and I've never been 
so scared in my life." 

“Don’t be scared,” 
in for prostitution.” 

Mary says, "You're cops.” She is both terrified 
and relieved. "You can't book me. I merely offered. 
You can't book me without catching me in the act." 

“We can't?" says Donahue. 

“J read it in a psychology book," says Mary. 


"What -a hot 


says Donahue. "You're goin’ 


‘a person gets hungry. 


her for the society page. 


ON THE VICE BEAT 


"You better read it again." 

Being arrested by her tricks makes Mary react in 
a curious way. She is humble, almost a little girl. 
"I've never been in trouble before. Gee, just because 
” She is defiant. "I've 
made cops before, they're no angels You guys 
diu be going after the active ones, not ones like 

." She talks in fits and starts on the three-minute 
n» to headquarters. 


"I've spent my whole life in TET and fos- 


ter homes. My mother wanted a boy. My wallet's in 
Saugus. I've got no identification and I don't care. 


. Why don't you put me down as a homosexual, get 


it all down? I'm a special case. I used to be on the 
track team in school. I can run on ice and snow. 


_ T'hat's why they think I'm a boy." The car pulls up 


in front of police headquarters. "Oh, well, at least 
Ill get some food here. What the hell." 

Inside, Cella takes Mary's statement, implausible, 
contradictory, and at times incoherent. Then he 
takes her in the elevator to the third floor to be fin- 
gerprinted and mugged. | 


A shirt-sleeved cop takes Mary's right hand. He. 


carefully. presses each digit on an ink pad and then 
rolls it back and forth across:á paper. "I believe 
this is a girl. We can tell by the prints, " says the cop. 


Even Mary wants to cooperate in solving the riddle. 


"I've got a curve on my thigh. Every girl has one. 
Take a look at it." 


She is told to sit on.a stool. She does,.and looks . 
straight ahead while her picture is taken by the 


shirt-sleeved cop. “Hold it now--that’s it-OK—easy 
doés it," he tells her, as if he were photographing 
"You can wash the ink off 
your hands in the sink over there," he says. 

"What's her name?” says the shirt-sleeved cop to 
Cella while taking out a book. 

“Call me Mary Hunicott,” says Mary. “That 
sounds nice." 

She goes over to a hard bench and sits on it, 
lighting up a cigarette. “I gave the first nickel I 
ever made to a deaf-mute. I’ve been in Rochester 
and Manchester, New Hampshire, and Windham, 
New Hampshire. At one time, I was making one 
hundred and twenty dollars a week. That was two- 
fifty an hour,” Mary says. 

“That's nice,” says the shirt-sleeved cop disinter- 
estedly. 

"I was raped in Laconia, New Hampshire," per- 
sists Mary. "Raped and chloroformed. I don't know 
who did it. I raced cycle for a while. I went to 
school with Grace Metalious' son. Did he get his 
mother's money?" She laughs nervously. “Is it true 


people laugh when they're scared?" 


A sullen long-haired youth in handcuffs is 
brought into the room. "Get over there," says the 
uniformed cop with him, pointing to an area in the 
approximate vicinity of Mary Hunicott. Smoldering 
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with indignation, the youth moves over to the area. 

“That’s Agnes and that’s Gertrude,” says Mary, 
' pointing to virtually nonexistent breasts under her 
shirt. She-is still trying to get the attention of the 
shirt-sleeved cop. “Would you believe in June I was 
-almost a 36B? But I stopped taking hormones, and 
' I lost twenty-five pounds. I'm a lezzie. It's just oral 
sodomy. I want to go live in Illinois. When you get 
to be twenty-one in Illinois, you can do what you 
want." 

She turns to the boy in handcuffs. “I had a bra on 
X yesterday," she says proudly. “I really looked like a 
girl" He looks at her, not comprehending. 

"You're not really different,” says the shirt-sleeved 
cop. "You think you are, but you aren't." 

“I know,” Mary says. “I hate to admit it, but it’s 
true.” 
_ The shirt-sleeved cop turns to Cella. . “Better get 
her out of here, she’s exciting me.’ 


Toa skinny one in the sweater, we're scoopin’ 
her,” says Donahue, peering through his binoculars. 
. Somehow it is difficult to reconcile this Donahue, 

sitting behind the wheel of his car in a darkened, 
trash-littered alley, hunched up in his dirty raincoat, 


with the other Donahue. The other Donahue sits . 


in the wall-to-wall-carpeted living room of his home, 
listening to Mantovani on the stereo and exchang- 
ing childish banter with his daughters and son. His 
shirt is open at the neck; he is smoking a good 
cigar; it is Sunday afternoon, and he is at peace 
.with the world. 

=. "I didn't know if I'd like working UN prostitutes, 
junkies, and filth," says Donahue. "It's not the 
cleanest job in the city." 

In fact, when he joined the Boston police force 
on April 21, 1956, it was "on a gamble—I wasn't 
‘keen on it at first." Donahue felt he had been boxed 
into the decision. His father, a Boston patrolman, 
had died of a heart attack at forty-nine, leaving 
` Donahue, at twenty-one and in the Navy, the us 
support of his mother and three sisters. 

After serving eight years in the Navy Donahue 
went to work for his uncle in the taxi business. But 


whatever future there might have been vanished 


" when plans for the new 
Southeast Expressway 
were announced. The . 
-= road was going straight 
.through his uncle’s taxi 
business. Donahue was 
married and the father 
of two small children, 
and he was still taking 
care of his mother. He 
„needed security. He 


Any .. 


possible. 
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.because 


. or telling a whore with a black eye: 


. inspector will tell you that with- 
out respect for the policeman, his job is nol 
There are nol enough police in (he 


world to police a nation that does not wish to 
be policed. 
ir avid B. Wilson, the Boston Sunday Globe ` 
November 3, 1968 





decided to become a cop. He nosi failed the physi- 
cal. He weighed 138 pounds, 16 less than the re- 
quired minimum. He finally passed after several 
nights of feasting on loaves of Jewish rye bread, 
cottage cheese, bananas, and large quantities of 
water. P 

After almost thirteen years in the Department and 
six years with the vice unit, Donahue looks at his 
job unemotionally. 

“I like it, although the job has its pitfalls and I 
get disgusted,” he says. “Especially now, with peo- 
ple’s view of the police. The guff you have to take. 
Their attitudes have changed in the last seven or 
eight years. At one time, everyone respected the 
police. I guess a majority of people respect them 
now. But certain elements don’t. The law-abiding 
average people do. Anyway, I’ve got too much time 


invested in this to get out now. What else could I - 


do at the age of forty?" 

Donahue and his partner, Cella, have worked to- 
gether for four years. They know their strengths 
and weaknesses; how each thinks and will react in 
almost unimaginable circumstances. Their hours 
are 8 P.M. to 3 A.M., although they can stretch to 
5 or 6 A.M. on busy weekends. The hours are deter- 
mined by the whores. “The girls are smart," says 
Donahue. "For a while, they'd ride by the office 


around 3 A.M. to see if our lights were on and if our 


own cars were still parked outside. Now we leave 
the office lights on all the time, and we park our 
own cars all over Boston." 

The salary is $160 a week, plus an average of $36 
a week extra for court appearances. All over- 
time on the job is applied toward days off. There is 


` no overtime pay. Although both are called detec- 


tives, they have not yet been awarded the grade or 
the $6 extra a week the grade bestows. Half-jok- 
ingly, Donahue says they haven't got the grade 
“we don't know a politician." He says: 
"We'd get it if we caught a couple of bullets." 


Vincent Angelo Cella is an unabashed homebody. 


and family man. As one watches him play with bis 
three-month-old daughter in the kitchen of his home, 
it is difficult to visualize him taking falsies and wigs 
from homosexuals, looking through women's purses, 
“To get a kiss 
from me, you have to earn it." 

Cella joined the police 
department in 1962. He 
was always being urged 
by his father, a laborer 


with the city’s public 
works department, to 
take the Civil Service 


exams. Cella was also 
tired of being a cutter, 
operating a machine 
which cut cloth and plas- 


tics for a manufacturer of babies’ padded f furniture. 
And, as he put it, “I like the outdoors.” 

The men began policing vice activities after be- 
ing scouted by lieutenants in the unit. Donahue 
was asked by a lieutenant who had watched him as 
a witness in several appeals cases and wanted some- 
one who knew his way around the courts and the 
law. Cella was recruited temporarily for vice work 
after only three months as a foot patrolman. He 
was involved mostly in narcotics and drug work 
and was used occasionally as a decoy for bar girls. 
"With a day's growth of beard, Vinnie looks like a 
North End thug," says Donahue. 

After four years, Cella feels a missionary zeal 
about his work on the vice squad. “We get these 
runaway kids, and we try to straighten them out. 
Sometimes they understand us, sometimes they 
don't. When I was a kid, if there was a problem in 
the house, the iron fist was shown. There has to be 
discipline in the house, either the mother or the 
father. If the girls get vicious, you have to be strict 
with them. Show them the iron fist.” 


da work is frustrating. 

Donahue and Cella go into the lobby of the 
Stevens Hotel, where the assistant night manager 
cashes their paychecks every Thursday. Donahue 
calls the assistant night manager “the cock-eyed 


pest" because one of his eyes is off-center and be- . 


cause he greéts them the same way every Thursday: 
“You should have been here ten minutes ago.’ 
‘They drive over to check the Fitzgibbons Hotel, 
a flophouse on Tremont Street: On the way over, 
they see Amanda, a large, horsy Negro prostitute of 
about fifty. Donahue rolls down the window. “Bet- 
ter get off the streets, Amanda, you’re the best 
whore we got." As they continue on, Donahue ex- 
plains that Amanda is a “screamer,” and that when 


‘she is taken to court, she becomes hysterical. One 


judge has warned that any detective who brings 
Amanda into his courtroom will get a jail sentence 
himself. 

Donahue and Cella pull up in front of the Fitz- 
gibbons Hotel just as Beverly, an attractive Negro 
prostitute, hurries out. 

"C'mere, Bev. What are you runnin’ for?" calls 
out Donahue. Beverly once worked as an IBM op- 
erator, but she is now a whore and a junkie. She is 
also the state's prime witness in a murder trial, and 
well aware that Vice has been told to leave her 
alone. 

"I'm just tryin’ to earn money to get out of town,” 
she says sulkily. 

"What's on?" says Donahue.. 

“Nothin.” 

“You still with Trotta or what?" Lou Trotta is a 


- 


# 
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sergeant in Homicide who has designated Beverly 
untouchable for the vice unit. But Beverly knows ` 
Donahue knows what her status is and doesn’t: an- 
Swer.: 

"Is that your car?" Donahue points to a dirty c old 
Thunderbird. Again no answer. 

“All right, get out of here," he says. 

Beverly gets into the Thunderbird and drives off. 

Donahue goes into the lobby of the Fitzgibbons 
in a foul mood. He goes over to the night desk clerk, 
an old man with a shriveled-up face who is reading 
a paperback. “Didn’t I tell you last week the Navy 
complained about sailors getting the clap here?” he 
says. “Do I have to draw you a picture?” 

“It wasn’t me,’ | the old mani says. “lt must’ ve 

been the day man.’ 


Donahue sits down at his office telephone to check 
out a number. Over his head, on the green washed- 
out walls, is a wooden plaque which reads “God 
Bless Our Home.” Next to it is a “Certificate of 
Decency Award,” which reads: “Stamp out Smut: 
To the Vice Control Unit, This Establishment Has 
Been Approved by the Hyannis Civic Association 
as Upholding Standards of Decency.” The artifacts 
have been there long enough so that no one knows 
whether or not irony is intended. 

The telephone number Donahue has on a scrap 
of paper was given to him by a sergeant who got it 
from a lieutenant. The information is that the girl’s 
name is Phyllis, that she charges $30 for a “house 
call" and that she will invite you to her apartment 
if you tell her the Carter's Milk man told you to 
call. Donahue is reasonably fast in repartee with 
girls on the street, but the telephone is not his me- 
dium. He is also uneasy because the number went 
through so many hands before it came to him. He 
dials. 

“What do you want?" says an older woman's voice 
sharply at the other end. Donahue is thrown off 
stride. i 

“My name’s Donahue, and I'm in—uh—Room 912 
at the Martinsdale. The Carters Milk man told 
me to call.” 

“The which?” 

“The Carters Milk man.” 

“I don’t need no milkman. I get my milk at the 
store." 

Donahue wonders, Is this a code? “Is this Phyllis?" 

“No, it ain't. You got the wrong number." She 
hangs up. 

“Someday I'll get my diploma from the School 
for Making Lousy Pinches," says Donahue, crum- 
pling the paper. l 


Later that evening, Donahue and Cella made two 


more mistakes. They stopped a white man and a 
Negro girl on Columbus Avenue and asked them 
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for identification. The woman turned out to be a 
quite respectable- housewife, mother of three chil- 
dren, who was being relocated by Urban Renewal. 
She was looking for a new apartment with the help 
of the man, a representative of the Boston Redevel- 
opment Authority. In spite of apologies on the part 
of Donahue and Cella, the man and woman tele- 
phoned a complaint into headquarters. 

Cella went trailing after three white girls in a 
Volkswagen on Columbus Avenue, sure that they 
were prostitutes. They turned out to be social work- 
ers. A complaint was made to headquarters. 


jm THE corner of the vice unit office sit two drunks 


on a bench. One is saying the Lord's Prayer. The 


other one says, "I'm shivering. Why am I shivering?” 

"You've got a package on,” 
live off the fat of the land for a while." He looks 
ovér at Alice emptying her handbag on a nearby 
table, at his request. Alice's blond hair is filthy and 
wrapped in a bun. Her little girl's face is heavily 
rouged. She weighs about 185 and could be any- 


- where between thirty and fifty. She wears a print ` 


dress under a black sweater, white fishnet stockings, 
and pumps. Alice may have been in the ball game 
years ago, but she is out of it now. 

Somehow, the pathos and absurdity of what Don- 
ahue calls the endless race come back to focus on 
this woman, emptying a tacky little handbag in 
front of two drunks and two vice cops. The white 
bird dogs drive back to their unhappy marriages in 
suburbia, back to the respectability. The pimps, en- 
joying .a peculiar immunity from arrest, will get 
. other girls to work for them. Crackdowns on prosti- 
tution come and go, blowing hot and cold. But 
somehow it all gets back to Alice, emptying her 
"purse in the police station. 


Everybody has an explanation, a rationale, for 


> the endless race. "It's not that we're against anyone 
having a good time,” says Donahue. “It’s that the 
prostitutes bring the mug boys, the addicts, the rob- 
beries, and the ‘serious assaults. A guy can get his 
wallet grabbed, get his car stolen, or get beaten up. 
We shipped a guy to City Hospital in an ambulance 
' with his throat cut ear to ear by a razor. These guys 
. don't know some of these girls carry five-inch razors 
in their hairdos, or in matchbooks. Some tricks get 
- blackmailed. We bad a girl who would pick up guys 
in bars, sleep with them, and take their wallets. The 
guy would get.a call from her at the office a couple 
of months later and she'd say, 'Remember me? I'm 
pregnant, and it'll cost $400 to take care of it.'" 
Celld's rationale is more literal. 
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says Donahue. “Just . 


4 
? 


"Chapter 272, Section 53 of the General Laws of 
Massachusetts says that if there is proper evidence 


a girl is engaging in prostitution, she shall be con- 
victed, subject to a fine of up to two hundred dollars 


-and six months in the House of Correction, either- 


or both. That’s the law on the books, and the police- 
man is charged with upholding it." 

Even the prostitutes themselves don't have much 
to worry about. The standard sentence upon con- 
viction is three months suspended and a year's pro- 
bation. ‘The unwritten proviso is that she leave town 
for a year. Besides,-as Cella puts it, “A girl can earn 
back in two hours what she pays in a fine.” 

"I'm not going to cause any trouble,” Alice tells 
Donahue and Cella. “Thats my birth certificate— 
that's my insurance policy. Don't take that one, 
Officer, that's my picture." 

"Its Elvis Presley," says Donahue, eoin the 
picture with surprise. 

Checking her arms for tracks, Donahue looks at 
her right arm and says: “Those are cigarette burns.” 

“They're tattoos," says Alice. 

"Don't tell me what they are. Who gave them to 
you?" he says sharply. 

Cella looks up from tbe report he is writing at 
his desk. "Every time the police car came around, 
this bum would signal her from the corner," he says. 

"Im staying with a man and his wife. The man 
is sleeping with his wife," says Alice, biting her 
nails. ‘Then: “I was threatened into doing this." 

“Who is he?" says Donahue. It is apparent he is 
angry now. “Who is this pimp? We'll bring him in." 

Alice looks at Donahue in terror. “One’s name is 
Sid," she says carefully. "I met them on the South 
side. I don't recognize the other one. But I recognize 
Sid's face." 

"What's this pimp's last name?" says Donahue. 

"He steals cars, then he changes the plates," says 
Alice, talking rapidly. "This is the first time I've 
been out on the street. They usually bring the tricks 
to me. I told you I'm not going to cause any trouble. 
It's better down in South Carolina. They're more 
decent down ther e. At least the colored guys don't 
take you over.' 

"Did he ever beat you up?" Donahue asks. 

“Yes— 

“With his hands?” 

"—because I won't do what he wants. He carries 
a gun, a Luger, with him all the time. I'm deathly 
scared of him. What will I do when he finds out 


, Im not coming home?" 


Donahue says: "Do you want to make a phone 
call?" 
"I have no one to call,” Alice says. She begins 


to cry. 
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Iz apparently irrational and sometimes pro- 


" vocative behavior of the police in street, conflicts - 
*- has often raised the question whether the police 
. deliberately encourage violence or at least disor-. 


- derly behavior from a troublemaker in order to 


show that he really is an offender and to provide 


"grounds for removing him from the street by ar- 
. rest. This is one of the unresolved questions about 


police behavior, and one that is central to an un- 


derstanding of police abuses. If the police react - 


‘in a rough manner to provocation from citizens, if 


a ES 
- 


'handed fashion, 


they in fact themselves behave in a rude and ham- 
that is one problem, but it is 
"quite another if the police deliberately provoke, to 
violence people they believe to be troublemakers. . 


The consensus among the authorities who have 


: ‘studied the problem is that the police do some- 


-times try to provoke violence in order to make an 


"arrest. It is logical to think that policemen will » 
try such things with outcasts, whom they fear and 

~ dislike and would prefer to see in jail. One young 
 .Negro in a ghetto neighborhood in Brooklyn, who 


had the reputation of being a "cop fighter," com- 
plained that the police would not let him alone. 


"Whenever they saw him on the street they slowed 


"n 


i 


down their cars and asked him if he wanted to 


| "fight. In New York City, howeyer, I think that the 
-"challenge by a policeman to physical combat, or : 
‘even to a public disturbance, is the exception. In 


. most cases, even if a policeman wanted to use 


4 


= such crude tactics, they would not be necessary. 
The New York police are sophisticated erough in 
BE drawing charges and making them stick not to need 
_ yan actual act of physical violence to arrest any- 
one. If they feel that a man,is a troublemaker, 
they can, unfortunately, charge him with resisting 
^ arrest, without the necessity of risking injury to 


an officer. 


The worst problem in street-corner incidents is 


. not that of police quarreling with citizens. Most 
.such quarrels, while never admirable, are: at least. 

understandable; they are much like. quarrels be- 

- tween private citizens. The worst abuse.is not even 


"the police hitting people in such quarrels; pugna- 
cious citizens hit others in private disputes every 


-:day: The: root problem is the abuse of power, the 


` fact that the police not only hit a man but arrest 
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him. Once they have arrested him, of course, lying 


becomes an inevitable part-.of the , procedure of . 


making the quarrel look like a crime, and thus 
the lie is the chief abuse with which we must 
come to grips. If the police simply hit a man and 


‘let him go, there would be an abuse of the au- 


therity conferred by the uniform and the stick, but 
not the. compound abuse of hitting a man and 


" then dragging him to court on, criminal charges, 


really a more serious injury than a blow. One's 
head heals up, but a criminal record .never goes 
away. Lhere is no more embittering experience in 
the legal system than to be abused by the police 
and then be tried and convicted on false evidence. 

Police abuse and consequent conviction on false 


evidence are a combination which feeds the im- | 


pulse to riot; once respect for the legal process.is 


gone, grievances can be expressed only by force. 
Despite these obvious repercussions upon commun- 
ity relations, it is rare that anyone is abused 


without being criminally charged, not only because. 


of the rationale for such abuses ("he was guilty 
anyhow") but because.the policeman is likely to 


get into trouble if he lets.an abused person go | 


free. There is nothing to cover a later accusation 
of abuse if an arrest has not been made. 

There can be no doubt that police lying is the 
most pervasive of all abuses. In most cases we 
studied, there was. a lie whenever there was a 


criminal trial. If the charge was disorderly conduct, 


officers lied to create a breach of the peace where 
none existed. If the charge was assault or obstruct- 
ing an officer, they supplied blows by the defendant 
when none had been struck: In the police cánon 
of ethics, the lie is justified in the. same way as 


the arrest: as a vindication of police authority, by | 


proving that defiance of the police is a crime in 
fact if not in law. A member of a pariah group, or 
anyone who defies the police, being guilty at heart 
and sometimes potentially guilty in fact, deserves 


to be punished out of hand. iBesides, the police . 


dislike such people so much that they consider. 


them unworthy of the protection of the law. By 
lying, the police enforce these folkways of: their 
own, while preserving the shell of due process. of 
law. Not surprisingly, police lying is a problem 


^ - 


This is a fragment from a detailed discussion of false arrest and police 
cover-ups in Paul Chevigny's Police Power, just published by Pantheon. 


on which little reliable research has been done. 
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by James Q. Wilson 


Everyone wants a better police force, but the disturbing conclusion of most police experts is that 
the proper remedies are still to be tried. The author, whose recently published Varieties of Police 
Behavior (Harvard University Press) promises to-become a classic in the field, outlines the sources 


of disagreement and chronicles past frustrations with reform. Professor Wilson teaches govern- 
ment at Harvard and is a former director of the Harvard-MIT Joint Center for Urban Studies. 


oe discussions of the problems of the 
American police seem fraught with paradox. While 
everyone seems to agree about remedies, criticisms 
of the police arise out of radically different con- 
ceptions of the police function. Some people see 
the police as the chief means of ending or reducing 
"crime in the streets"; others see them as an agency 


by which white society confines and suppresses - 


black ghettos; still others view them as an organi- 
zation caught on the grinding edge of a class con- 
flict among competing standards of order and 
propriety. Yet despite these utterly disparate 
diagnoses, the prescribed treatment tends to be 
quite conventional and generally endorsed—higher 
salaries, better training, clearer policies, more 
modern equipment. And a further paradox: despite 
this apparent agreement on what should be done, 
little, in fact, happens. In some places, voters and 
politicians appear to be universal sympathetic 
to the needs of the police, but they are unwilling 
to appropriate more money to meet tbose needs. 
In other places, the extra funds have been spent 


} 


but the criticisms remain—little, apparently, has 
changed. 

One reason for this confusion or inaction lies, 
I believe, in the fact that the police perform a 
number of quite different functions. The contro- 
versies in which the police are embroiled reveal this 
as various disputants emphasize crime prevention, 
or law enforcement, or the maintenance of order, 
or political power. Liberty, order, legitimacy— 
important and fundamental values are in conflict. 
The adherents of various points of view take refuge 
in a common (and perhaps peculiarly American) 
set of proposals: spend money, hire better men, 
buy more things. I suspect that spending more 
money and hiring better men are essential to police 
improvement, but I also suspect that one reason so 
little extra money is spent and so few men are hired 
is that beneath our agreement on means, we remain 
in deep disagreement on ends. Spend the money 
on that, and why? What is a "better" policeman, 
anyway? 

This is not a new issue. The history of the Ameri- 
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can municipal police is in great part a history of 
struggles to define their role in our society. What 
makes the controversy so intense today is only partly 
that it is linked to the question of race; indeed, in 
the past the police have repeatedly been in conflict 
with new urban migrants of whatever color. The 
reason for the heat generated by the police question 
is probably the same as the reason for the emotions 
aroused by the crime issue: we compare present 
circumstances with an earlier period when we 
thought we had solved the problem. Police be- 
havior, like crime, was not a major issue in the 
1940s and 1950s. When the police did become an 
issue, it was usually because a department was 
found to be corrupt, and that discovery produced 
a standard response—bring in a reform chief, re- 
organize the force, and get back to work. 


CROOK CATCHERS 


That work was law enforcement, or so it was 
thought. The job of the police was to prevent 
crime and catch crooks, Corruption was a serious 
problem because it seemed to mean that crime was 
not being prevented and crooks were not being 
caught. Organized criminals were buying protec- 
tion, or petty thieves were putting in a "fix," or 
the police themselves were stealing on the side. 
Reforming a department not only meant ending 
corruption and alliances with criminals; it also 
meant improving training and developing new 


methods—more courses 

on crime detection, 

tighter departmental 

discipline to prevent There has . . . 
misconduct, better ance to educaling the police. 


‘equipment to facilitate 
getting to the scene of a 
crime and analyzing 
clues. When the public 
was invited to inspect a 
refurbished department, 
it was shown the new 


center, and perhaps the — Robert Sheehan, 


new pistol range. The 
policeman was por- 
trayed as a “crime 
fighter,” and to an important degree, of course, he 
was. s 

But that was not all or even the most important 
thing he was. Given the nature of the crime prob- 
lem, it was impossible for him to be simply a crime 
fighter. Most crime is not prevented and most 
criminals are not caught, even in the best-run, 
best-manned departments. Murder, for example, is 
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. been a traditional political resist- 


resistance lies deeply imbedded in what seems to 
me to be a prevailing, bul rarely stated, political 
altitude that if the police are encouraged to become 
professional, and thus are made more effective, 


they will become a much less controllable arm of 
the executive branch of government and hence less 
amenable to the interests of political influences 
patrol cars, the new that almost always lead to partial rather than 
cime l aboratory , the impartial enforcement of law. 
new communications 


“Police Education and 
Training," Law and Disorder, Tufts University. 





a "private" crime, occurring chiefly off the streets 
and among "friends" or relatives. No police 
methods can prevent it, and only general domestic 
disarmament, an unlikely event, might reduce it. 
Many, if not most, assaults are similarly immune 
from police deterrence. Most crimes against prop- 
erty—burglary, auto theft, larceny—are also crimes 
of stealth, and though the police might, by various 
means, cut the rate somewhat, they cannot cut it 
greatly because they cannot be everywhere at once. 
Street crimes—robberies, muggings, purse snatches 
—are more susceptible to police deterrence than 
any other kind, though so far few, if any, depart- 
ments have had the resources or the community 
support to carry out a really significant strategy to 
prevent street crime. 

The result of this state of affairs is that though 
some police departments are regarded as ‘‘back- 
ward” and others as "modern" and “professional,” 
neither kind seems able to bring about a substantial, 
enduring reduction of the crime rate. If this is 
true, then the characterization of the police as 
primarily crime fighters places them in a potentially 
embarrassing position, that of being judged by a 
goal they cannot attain: In the 1950s, when crime 
rates were either stabilized or ignored, this awk- 
ward situation and the police response to it were 
not apparent. 

What most policemen were doing even when 
they were being thought of as crime fighters was 
not so much enlorung the law as maintaining 
order. In a recent study, 
I have tried to show 
what makes up the rou- 
tine workload of patrol- 
men, the police rank 
which has the largest 
number of men. The 
vast majority of police 
actions taken in re- 
sponse to citizen calls in- 
volve either providing a 
service (getting a cat 
out of a tree or taking a 
person to a hospital) or 
managing real or al- 
leged conditions of dis- 
order (quarreling famil- 
ies, public drunks, both- 
ersome teen-agers, noisy 
cars, and tavern fights). Only a small fraction of 
these calls involve matters of law enforcement, such 
as checking on a prowler, catching a burglar in the 
act, or preventing a street robbery. The disorders to 
which the police routinely respond are not large- 
scale. Riots and civil commotions are, in any given 
city, rare occurrences, and when they happen, the 
police act en masse, under central leadership. 


The root of this 
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Rather, the maintenance of order involves handling 
disputes in which only two or three people partici- 
pate and which arise out of personal misconduct, 
not racial or class grievances. 

The difference between order maintenance and 
law enforcement is not simply the difference be- 
tween "little stuff" and "real crime" or between 
misdemeanors and felonies. ‘The distinction is fun- 
damental to the police role, for the two functions 
involve quite dissimilar police actions and judg- 
ments, Order maintenance arises out of a dispute 
among citizens who accuse each other of being at 
fault; law enforcement arises out of the victimiza- 
tion of an innocent party by a person whose guilt 
must be proved. Handling a disorderly situation 
requires the, ofhcer to make a judgment about 
what constitutes an appropriate standard of be- 
havior; law enforcement requires him only to com- 
pare a person’s behavior with a clear legal stan- 
dard. Murder or theft is defined, unambiguously, by 
statutes; public peace is not. Order maintenance 
rarely leads to an arrest; law enforcement (if the 
suspect can be found) typically does. Citizens 
quarreling usually want the officer to “do some- 
thing,” but they rarely. want him to make an 
arrest (after all, the disputants are usually known 
or related to each other). Furthermore, whatever 
law 1s broken in a quarrel is usually a misdemeanor, 
and in most states, an officer cannot make a mis- 
demeanor arrest unless he saw the infraction 
(which is rare) or unless one party or the other 
will swear out a formal complaint (which is even 
rarer) . 

Because an arrest cannot be made in most dis- 
orderly cases, the officer is expected to handle the 
situation by other means and on the spot, but the 
law gives him almost no guidance on how he is to 
do this; indeed, the law often denies him the right 
to do anything at all other than make an arrest. 
No judge will ever see the case, and thus no judge 
can decide the case for the officer. Alone, un- 
supervised, with no policies to guide him and 
little sympathy from onlookers to support him; the 
officer must “administer justice” on the curbstone. 


EARLY PATTERNS 


In the nineteenth century, it was widely recog- 


nized that the maintenance of order was the chief . 


function of the police. Roger Lane's informative 
history, Policing the City: Boston, 1822-1885 (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1967), recounts 
how that department, the oldest in the United 
States, was first organized as a night watch to keep 
the peace in the streets. Beginning in 1834, men 
drafted from the citizenry were required to take 
their turns in seeing (as tbe governing statute re- 
quired) "that all disturbances and disorders in the 
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night shall be prevented and suppressed.” Wild 
creatures, human and animal alike, were to be kept 
off the street, and a hue and cry was to be set up 
should fire or riot threaten. 

The job of law enforcement—that 1s, of appre- 
hending criminals who had robbed or burgled the 
citizenry—was not among the duties of the watch- 
men; indeed, it was not even among the duties of 
the government. A victim was obliged to find the 
guilty party himself. Once a suspect was found, 
the citizen could, for a fee, hire a constable who, 
acting on a warrant, would take the suspect into 
custody. Even after detectives—that is, men charged 
with law enforcement rather than the maintenance 
of order—were added to the force in the nineteenth 
century, they continued to serve essentially private 
interests. The chief concern of the victim was 
restitution, and to that end, the detectives would 
seek to recover loot in exchange for a percentage of 
the take. Detectives functioned then as personal- 
injury lawyers operate today, on a contingency 
basis, hoping to get a large part, perhaps half, 
of the proceeds. 

Since in those days there was no law against 
compounding a felony, the detectives were free to 
employ any methods they wanted to recover stolen 
property. And with this as their mission, it is not 
surprising, as Lane notes, that the best detectives 
were those who by background and experience 
were most familiar with the haunts and methods 
of thieves. 

The emergence of a municipal police force out 
of its watchmen antecedents was not so much the 
result of mounting crime rates as of growing levels 
of civil disorder. In time, and with the growth. 
of the cities to a size and heterogeneity too great 
to permit the operation of informal social controls, 
the problem of order maintenance became too 
severe to make reliance on part-time or volunteer 
watchmen feasible. The Boston Police Department 
was created to deal with riots, as was the Depart- 
ment in Philadelphia. The Boston police first ac- 
quired firearms in the aftermath of the Draft Riot of 
1863, though they were not fully armed at public 
expense until 1884. 

The Philadelphia case is illustrative of many. 
Like Boston, that city relied on watchmen rather 
than an organized, quasimilitary constabulary. But 
a series of riots among youthful gangs (the Rats, 
the Bouncers, the Schuylkill Rangers, and the 
Blood Tubs, among several) persuaded the city 
fathers that stronger measures were necessary. To 
a degree, the riots were under semiofficial auspices, 
thus magnifying the embarrassment the politicians 
faced. It seems that volunteer fire companies were 
organized to handle conflagrations. The young 
toughs who sat about waiting for fires to happen 
found this boring and, worse, unrewarding, where- 
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upon some hit upon the idea of starting a fire and 
racing other companies to the scene to see who 
could put the blaze out more quickly, and just as 
important, who could pick up the most loot from 
the building. Though this competitive zeal may 
have been a commendable aid to training, it led to 
frequent collisions between companies speeding to 


the same fire, with the encounter often leading to . 


a riot. It is only a slight exaggeration to say that 
the Philadelphia policemen were created in part to 
, control the Philadelphia firemen. 


SOMETIMES ON SUNDAY 


The growth and formal organization of the 
police department did not, in themselves, lead to 
changes in function. The maintenance of order 
was still the principal objective. What did lead to 
a change was twofold: the bureaucratization of the 
detectives (putting them on salary and ending the 
fee system), and the use of the police to enforce 
unpopular laws governing the sale and use of 

liquor. The former change led to the beginning of 
the popular confusion as to what the police do. 
The detective became the hero of the dime novel 
and the cynosure of the public's romantic imagi- 
"nation; he, and not his patrolman colleague, was 
the "real" police officer doing "real" police work. 
Enforcing liquor laws caused the police to initiate 
prosecutions on their own authority rather than 


'on citizen complaint, particularly in cases where : 


the public was deeply divided regarding the wisdom 
of the law. In Philadelphia, enforcing the Sunday 
closing laws, especially with regard to saloons, was 


widely resented, and when the mayor ordered the 


police to do it, he was, according to a contemporary 
account, "caricatured, ridiculed, and denounced." 
In Boston Mayor Jonathan Chapman was led to 
. remark that police enforcement of temperance laws 

had created a'situation in which "the passions of 
- men are aroused and the community is kept in a 
constant state of ferment." 

What kept the police from being utterly de- 
.stroyed by the liquor controversy was their deter- 
mination to do no more than was absolutely 
necessary, given whatever regime was in power. 
Edward Savage, the able chief of the Boston force 
in.the 1870s and 1880s, was a man of modest but 
much exercised literary talents, and in.one of his 
better-known essays, entitled "Advice to a Young 
Policeman," he set forth the essential rule of good 
police work: “In ordinary cases, if you find yourself 
in a position of not knowing exactly what to-do, 
better to do too little than too much; it is. easier 
to excuse a moderate course than an overt act." 

In addition, the police provided on a large scale 
a number of services to citizens, especially to thosé 


who, because of drink, indolence, or circumstance, 
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were likely to become sources of public disorder. 
Roger Lane calculates that in 1856 the Boston 
police provided "lodgings" to over nine thousand 
persons, not including those who had been arrested 
for drunkenness. By 1860 the total exceeded seven- 
teen thousand. Perhaps because the police were 
the principal city agency to witness the lot of the 
poor, perhaps because one of the original collateral 
duties of the police chief was superintendent of 
public health, the officers provided a wide range of 
services in addition to lodgings—coal for needy 
families, soup kitchens for the hungry, and jobs as 
domestics for girls they thought could be lured 
away from a life of prostitution. 

In time, this service policy, which probably did 
much to mitigate the hostility between police and 
public occasioned by the enforcement of liquor 
laws, was curtailed on the complaint of the leaders 
of the organized charities who objected, apparently, 
to unfair competition. The advocates of "scientific 
charity," it seems, did not believe the police were 
competent to distinguish between the deserving 
and the undeserving poor. " 

The relations between police and public even 
during the period of free soup were not consistently 
amicable. One issue was the appointment of Irish 
police officers. For political purposes, the Boston 
Whigs demanded that, as we would say today, 
“representatives of indigenous and culturally- 
deprived groups" be added to the force. Then as 
now, the "culturally deprived" were responsible 
for a disproportionate share of those arrested for 
crimes. Then as now, the police objected to the 
appointment of an Irishman on the grounds that 
the man selected by the politicians was not qualified 
and had himself been arrested for a crime a few. 
years earlier—it seems he had participated in a 
riot. The police, of course, denied that they were 
prejudiced but claimed. that appointing a person: 
on grounds of ethnicity would be destructive of 
morale on the forcer The mayor insisted that the 
appointment take place. On. November 3, 1851, 
the new man reported for work, announcing him- 
self loudly and proudly as "Barney McGinniskin, 
fresh from the bogs of Ireland!" 


THE CHIEF EVIL | 3 
By the end of the nineteenth century, the ground- 
work had been-laid for the modern municipal 
police force, and for the modern problems of the: 
police. The bureaucratization of the detectives and 
the police enforcement of liquor laws had not as 
yet overshadowed the order-maintenance function 
of the police, but two events of the twentieth 
century ensured that they would—Prohibition and 
the Depression. The former required the police ' 
everywhere to choose between-being corrupted and: - 


making a nuisance of themselves; the latter focused 
public attention on the escapades of bank robbers 
and other desperadoes such as John Dillinger, Baby 
Face Nelson, and Bonnie and Clyde. Police venality 
and rising crime rates coincided in the public mind, 
though in fact they had somewhat different causes. 


The watchman function of the police was lost sight - 


of: their law enforcement function, and their ap- 
parent failure to exercise it, were emphasized. 


President Herbert Hoover did what most Presi- » 


dents do when faced with a major political issue for 
which the solution is neither obvious nor popular 
—he appointed a commission. In 1931 the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Law Enforce- 
ment—generally known, after its chairman, as the 
Wickersham Commission—made its report in a 
series of volumes prepared by some of the ablest 
academic and police experts of the day. Though 
many subjects were covered (especially the ques- 
tion of whether immigrants were more criminal 
than native-born Americans), the volume on the 
police was of special importance. On page one, the 
first paragraph stated a twentieth-century concep- 
tion of the police function and a new standard by 
which policemen were to be judged: 


The general failure of the police to detect and arrest 
criminals guilty .of the many murders, spectacular 
bank, payroll and other hold-ups, and sensational 
robberies with guns, frequently resulting in the death 
of the robbed victim, has caused a loss of public con- 
fidence in the police of our country. For a condition. 
so general there must be some universal underlving 
causes to account for it. | | 


Now, of course there may have béen some "uni- 
versal underlying causes," but the ones that come 
readily to mind—Prohibition, post-war readjust- 
ment, and the economic cycle—were not ones about 
which a presidential commission could at that time 
speak very candidly. Besides, it was far from clear 
what could be done about at least the second and 
third of these causes. What was necessary was to 
find a “universal cause” about which something 
could be done. Needless to say, two groups on 
whom we have long felt free to cast blame for 
everything from slums to hoof-and-mouth disease— 
the police and the politicians—seemed appropriate 
targets. Accordingly, the Commission wrote: 

The chief evil, in our opinion, lies in the insecure, 

short term of service of the chief or executive head 

-of the police force and in his being subject while 
in office to the control of politicians in the discharge 
of his duties. 


SOME PROPOSALS 
Following on this analysis, the Commission de- 
tailed a number of specific proposals—putting the 


. police on civil service, buying modern equipment 


k 


WHAT MAKES. A BETTER POLICEMAN 


- 


` (“the wireless”), and of course, hiring better men 


and giving them better training. In truth, there 
probably was a need for some police reforms; many 
departments had become dumping grounds for the 
fat relatives of second-rate politicians, and modern 
bank robbers were in many cases more mobile and 
efficient than the police chasing them. But the 
"professional" view of the police went further than 
merely proposing changes in equipment and man; 
power; it argued in addition that since the police | 
can prevent crime, if the crime rate gets out of 
hand, it is in good measure because the police 


are incompetent as a result of political influence. 


Now, some members of the Commission were no. 
doubt perfectly aware that the police do not cause 
crime, but, like many commissions anxious to make 
a strong public impression and generate support 
for desirable changes, they inevitably overstated 
the case in their report. A report that said that . 
many improvements in police practice were neces- 
sary but that these improvements, if adopted, 
would have only a slight effect on the crime rate 
would not generate many headlines. (Thirty-seven . 
years later, the Kerner Commission had not for- 
gotten this lesson; what made the newspapers was . 
not its proposals for action but its charge of "white 
racism." 

The consequences of assigning to the police a 
law-enforcement, crime-prevention function to the 
exclusion- of anything else were profound. If the 
job of the police is to catch crooks, then the police 
have a technical ministerial responsibility in 


_ which discretion plays little part. Since no one 


is likely to disagree on the value of the objective,- 
then there is little reason to expose the police to ` 


the decision-making processes of city government. 


Ergo, take the police “out of politics." So powerful 
(or so useful) did this slogan become that within 
a few decades whenever a big-city mayor tried to 
pick his own police chief or take charge of his 
department for the purpose of giving it a new 
direction, the police themselves objected on the 
grounds that this was an effort to exercise “political 
influence” over the force. 

Furthermore, if the technical objective of law .. 
enforcement was primary, then non-law-enforce- ^ 
ment duties should be taken away from the police: 
no more soup kitchens; no more giving lodging to 
drunks; no more ambulance driving. These things 
are not "real police work." Let the police see the 
public only in their role as law enforcers. Let the 
public, alas, see the police only as adversaries. Of 
course, these changes. were more in the public's 
mind than in everyday reality. If politics was taken 
out of the police, the police were not taken out of. 


. politics. They continued—in fact, with the decline. 


of party machines, they increased—their involve- 


ment in electoral politics, city hall intrigue, and - 
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legislative lobbying. And whatever professional 
police leadership may have said, the. patrolman on 
the beat knew that his job was not primarily law 
enforcement—he was still handling as many family 
fights. and rowdy teen-agers as ever.. But lacking 
support in the performance of these duties, he 
came also to believe that his job “wasn’t réal police 
work," and accordingly that it was peripheral, if 
not demeaning. 

But perhaps the most important consequence was 
the police response to the public expectation that 
they could prevent crime. Their response was per- 
fectly rational and to be encountered in any organi- 
zation that is judged by a standard it cannot meet 
—they lied. If police activity (given the level of 
resources and public support available) could not 
produce a significant decline in crime rates, police 
record-keeping would be 
rates in line. Departments judged by professional 
standards but not controlled by professional leaders 
were at pains to show progress by either under- 
stating the number of crimes or overstating the 
number of crimes "cleared" by arrest. Often this 
was not tbe policy of the chief, but tbe result of 
judging officers by crime and arrest records. 

In the public's eye, the "hero cop" was the man 
who made the "good pinch." For a while (until the 
mass media abandoned the standards of the middle- 
aged and the conservative in favor of the standards 
of the young and the radical) , the ideal cop was the 
"G Man." FBI agents, of course, are different from 
municipal police forces precisely because their task 
is law enforcement, and often enforcing important 
laws against quite serious criminals. Few special 
agents need to wade into a skid-row brawl. But 
within city departments, the emphasis on the "good 
. pinch” grew. This was only partly. because the 
newspapers, and thus the public, rewarded such 
accomplishments; it was also because the depart- 
ments rewarded it. The patrolman could look for- 
. ward, in the typical case, to remaining a patrolman 
all his life unless he could get promoted or be made 
a detective. Promotion increasingly came to require 
the passing of a written examination in which 
college men wong usually do better than less 
articulate but per- 
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haps more compe- 
tent "street" men.” 
Appointment as a 
detective, however, 
was in many depart- 
ments available to 
men with a good 


' arrest record (or a 


strategically placed 


"adjusted" to keep the . 


^ 


friend in headquar- . 


~ — 


ters). If you want to get away from donde kids, 
and shrews, then make a pinch that will put you in 
line for becoming a dick. ‘Though there is in prin- 
ciple nothing wrong with rewarding men for having 
a good arrest record, one frequent result of this 
system has been to take the best patrolmen off the 
street and put them into a headquarters unit. 


^ 


POLICE REFORM: THE CHOICES AHEAD 


Today, the conception of the police role under- 
lying the foregoing arrangements is being ques- 
tioned. Perhaps the landmark event was the 1967 
report of the President's Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice, the 
executive director, of which was James Vorenberg 
of the Harvard Law School. Unlike the Wickersham 
or Kerner Commission reports, this document made ` 
relatively few headlines, and the reason, I think, 
was that it did not provide the reporters with a 
catchy slogan. The nine volumes of the Vorenberg 
report insisted that the problems of crime and 
police work are complicated matters for which few, 
if any, easy solutions are available. There were no 
dramatic scandals to uncover; the police "third 
degree" (on which the Wickersham Commission, 
in the report drafted by Zechariah Chafee, lavished 
much attention) bad declined in occurrence and’ 
significance. Most police: departments had been 
taken out of the control of party machines (in 
some cases, it would appear, only to be placed 
under the influence of organized crime). Instead, 
the Commission devoted considerable attention to 
the order-maintenance function of the police: 


A great majority of the situations in which policemen - 
intervene are not, or are not interpreted by the police. 
to be, criminal situations in the sense that they call for 
arrest. . . . A common kind of situation . . . is the 
matrimonial dispute, which police experts estimate 
consumes as much time as any other single kind of 
situation. 


The riots in: Watts and elsewhere had, by the 
time the report appeared, already called the atten- 
tion of the public to the importance (and fragility) 
of public order. The rise of demands for "com- 
munity control” of various public services, includ- 
ing the police and the schools, has placed the 
problem of order on the political agenda. Whether 
the problems of managing disorder can best be 
handled by turning city government over to neigh- 
borhood groups is a complicated question. (Pro- 
visionally, I would argue that war becomes more, 
not less, likely when a political system is balkan- 
ized.) In any case, we have come full circle in our : 
thinking about the function of the police. - 


E 


1 


Or almost full circle. The current anxiety about 


, : ^" ; | 
crime in the streets continues to lead some to de- — 


fine the police task as wholly or chiefly one of crime 
deterrence, and thus any discussion of redefining 
the police role or reorganizing police departments 
. to facilitate performing their other fünctions tends 
to get lost in the din of charges and countercharges 
about whether or not the police have been "hand- 
cuffed.” ‘This is unfortunate, not because crime in 
the streets is à false issue (the rates of street crime, 
I am convinced, are increasing in an alarming 


manner), but because handling this problem can-. 


not be left solely or even primarily to the police; 
acting as.if it could raises false hopes among the 
citizens and places unfair and distorting demands 
on the police. At least as much attention to the 
courts and correctional systems will be necessary 
if much: progress is to be shown in reducing street 
crime. 

The simultaneous emergence of a popular con- 
cern for both crime and order does put in focus the 
choices that will have to be made in the next 
generation of police reforms. In effect, municipal 
police departments are two organizations in one 
serving two related but not identical functions. 


The strategy appropriate for strengthening their. 


ability to serve one role tends to weaken their 
ability to serve the other. Crime deterrence and 
law enforcement require, or are facilitated by, 
specialization, strong hierarchical authority, im- 
proved mobility and communications, clarity in 
legal codes and arrest procedures, close surveillance 
of the community, high standards of integrity, and 
the avoidance of entangling alliances with politi- 
cians. The maintenance of order, on the other 
hand, is aided by departmentdl procedures that 
include decentralization, neighborhood involve- 
ment, foot patrol, wide discretion, the provision of 
services, an’ absence of arrest quotas, and some 
tolerance for minor forms of favoritism and even 
corruption. 

Tbere is no magic formula—no prepackaged "re 
form"—that can tell a community or a police chief 
how to organize a force to serve, with appropriate 
balance, these competing objectives. Just as slogans 
demanding ' ‘taking the police out of politics" or 

"putting the police in cars" have proved inade- 
quate guides to action in the past, so also slogans 
demanding "foot patrolmen” or “community con- 
trol" are likely to prove inadequate in the future. 
One would like to think that since both points of 
view now have ardent advocates, the debate has at 
last been joined. But I suspect that the two sides 
are talking at, or past, each other, and not to each 
other, and thus the issue, from being joined, is still 
lost in rhetoric. 


WHAT MAKES A BETTER POLICEMAN 


A BASIC READING LIST 


The books listed below will be of special 
interest to general readers who want to know 
more about the history, training, origins, and 


special problems of policemen in American life. 


y 


The Policeman and the Community, by Michael 
Banton. New York: Basic Books, 1965. 


The Police, ed. by David J. Bordua. New York: 


John Wiley & Sons, 1967. 


Police Power: Police Abuses in New York City, 
by Paul Chevigny. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1969. ! 


Arrest, by Wayne R. LaFave. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1965; 


Behind the Shield: The Police in Urban Society, 
by Arthur Niederhoffer. New York: Double- 
day & Company, 1967. 


The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, A 
report by the Presidents Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 


Justice. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967. 


Task Force Report: The Police, by the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1967. 


Justice Without Trial, by Jerome H. Skolnick. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. 


Rights in Conflict, by Daniel Walker as sub- 
mitted to the National Commission on the 
' Causes and Prevention of Violence. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1968. 


Varieties of Police Behavior, by James Q. 
Wilson. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1968. i ; 

Police Administration, by Orlando W. Wilson. 
2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1963. 
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The Worlds of Jean Stafford 


by Elizabeth Janeway 


Thinking Poetically by Victor Lange 
A Different Drummer by Melvin Maddocks: 


The Peripatetic Reviewer by Edward Weeks 


Rehabilitating Ravel by Robert Evett 


. Ingmar Bergman at Fifty by Jay Cantor 


Short Reviews: Records by Herbert Kupferberg 
Short Reviews: Books by Phoebe Adams 


The Worlds of Jean Stafford 


4 


In arranging these thirty stories for 
publication, Jean Stafford has di- 
vided them into four groups by their 
geographical settings: The Inno- 
cents Abroad; The Bostonians and 
Other Manifestations of the Amer- 
ican Scene; Cowboys and Indians, 
and Magic Mountains; and Man- 
hattan Island. She seems indisput- 
ably-right in doing so, for the stories 
in each group are related by mood 
and by range as well as by setting. 
"In a sense," Miss Stafford writes in 
lier introductory note, "the geo- 
| graphical grouping is arbitrary’; 
but in another sense it is not, and 


she acknowledges this when she: 


speaks of Mark Twain and Henry 
James, whose titles she has borrowed 
.as "two of my favorite American 
writers to whose dislocation and 
whose sense of place I feel allied." 
Nor can the reader ignore the hov- 
ering presence of these and of others 
who ‘earlier considered American 
isolation, American awkwardness, 
American fantasies, and the price of 
American innocence. 

‘In a way Miss Stafford's themes 
are archaic.as wéll as indigenous, 
for they are older than today, and 
they will be newer tomorrow. They 
are, however, re-examined very thor- 
oughly. If Miss Stafford is still on 
the side of her Innocents Abroad, 
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by Elizabeth Janeway | 


she does not take her stand there 


unequivocally. Innocence can be 
rather silly, can be adulterated with 
ignorance and lack of imagination. 
These qualities shadow the young 


‘girls who are the heroines of “Mag- 
- gie Meriwether's Rich Experience" 


and “The Echo and the Nemesis," 


.two of the first group of stories. 


Reading them some years ago ‘one 


The Collected Stories 
of Jean Stafford 





(Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $10.00) 


felt a shock in them that has since 
been lost, and now one identifies 
less easily with the shocked heroine. 
It is a tribute to Miss Stafford's skill 
that the stories are not dated by 
this, but instead are changed and 
deepened. Our present doubts about 
American innocence, and our un- 
easy feeling that it contains the seeds 
of moral irresponsibility, existed al- 
ready in these stories. 


Another of Miss  Stafford's 
strengths can be seen even in a 
. rather slight story like “The Chil- 


dren's Game"—that is, her ability 
to tell us exactly what is happen- 
ing and nevertheless to deepen, the 


mystery of why her people be- 


have as they do. A young Ameri- 


-world: around fades out. 


Arts -— 


and. 


l | Letters i 
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can widow who has haunted the 
hotels of Europe like a ghost since 
her husband's sudden death finds | 
herself returning to life by way of a ` 
friendly affair (or perhaps merely. 
an idyllic friendship) with an Eng- . 


lish film director. In the course of. ¢ 


a holiday trip together, they stop - 
in a -Flemish seaside town where - 
there is a casino. The man reveals 
himself as an obsessive. gambler, and 


. the couple part. But it-is: not the 
. gambling, or the man's still-existent. - 


though unhappy marriage, which.. 
brings this about. He asks the her- . 
oine to try an evening at the tables, 
and she finds herself possessed by 
the same passion as her lover. The 
Nothing 
exists but the insane, lying, seduc-.. 
tive promise to satisfy all one’s -- 
yearnings which the roulette wheel 
offers: instant success! Having felt 
the strength of this morbid transla- 
tion, the heroine leaves for home, 
for the lure of. gambling is stronger 
than any love between this pair 
could be. We know what happened, 
but this brief present event is like 


-a candle which lights up the caverns . 


of, past and future to show: us glades 
of stone, flickering shadows, and 
further grottoes. 

The Western stories, and most of. 
those laid in New York too, fall into. 


pee OTIPET CHE “100K, 
“Abroad cari go home again, but the 
children and young people caught 
in the provinces hate their homes 
and live there as despairing prison- 
ers, aching to leave a world so small 
and mean it cramps the spirit. 
Again, this is an archaic American 
theme, a part (one might say) of 
the Matter of America, as Arthur 
and Gawain and Tristan belong to 
the Matter of Britain. Not only 
Mark Twain but Sherwood Ander- 
son, Dreiser, and Willa Cather have 
dealt with it. Miss Stafford’s story 
"In the Zoo" creates magnificently 
that emotion of waste, impotence, 
self-pity, self-contempt, and angry 
hopelessness that we refer to when 
we say “alienation” 
‘never really been named. It haunts 
the Great Plains, and the slopes of 
the Rockies, as it haunted the thick- 
ets and the steppes of Chekhov's 
Russia. It is a way station on the 
road to paranoia., Even in happy 
later life, the childr en who breathed 
that atmosphere can suffer recur- 
rences of distrust and despair, re- 
membering their years of sefvitude 
to a foster-mother worse than Cin- 


derella's. Indeed the "Gran" of "In 


the Zoo” is less a person than a local 
deity, mean as a Snopes but with- 
out Snopesian ambition, a Mrs. 
Grundy of the home, an injustice 
collector of genius. There are two 
of her in "The Liberation," and in 
„other stories, like “Bad Characters," 
"A Reading Problem," and “The 
Healthiest Girl in Town," one feels 
her unseen presence driving desper- 
ate children to look for refuge in 
the exhilarating, anarchic world of 
real outsiders instead of accepting 
the shabby community where Gran 
rules. . | 

It is in the New England stories 
that one finds an alternative to 
Gran’s world, and that is why they 
seem to me the most interesting. 
From the time she created Sonie 
Marburg of Boston Adventure 
twenty-five years ago Miss Stafford 
has regularly sent forth inquiring 
and ardent explorers of the one in- 
disputable high culture which the 
United States has achieved. (The 
South produced no high art till it 
was far past its peak of power and 
reacting to other literatures.) What 
is it that we made there, in New 
England? Miss Stafford asks, and it 
is not a regional or a dated question, 
‘but an invitation to study the Amer- 
ican identity through its quintes- 
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but that has 
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to divine from these the American 
destiny. 


Here come the outsiders, like 


Sonje Marburg and Rose Fabrizio. 


in the story “The Bleeding Heart,” 
drawn by a vision of order and of a 


civilization worthy of willing obe- - 


dience. What fires must burn within 
to have produced the balanced and 
convoluted perfection without! 
Sonie sees Miss Pride as a replace- 
ment for her mad _ witch-mother. 
Rose imagines the handsome 
stranger she sees reading in the li- 
brary as a foster-father. Then each 
penetrates the citadel. Rose finds 
madness and rot. Sonie’s participa- 
tion in the rites of civilization is 
not as priestess but as sacrificial vic- 
tim. Of the creative fire that once 
burned, nothing remains but a 
spark like a maggot in the brain, or 
an incestuous flame that licks the 
last hickory logs on the hearth, 
which will blacken and die if they 
are separated. 

And yet something was there, and 
something lingers, distorted and ec- 


‘centric but incontestable. The best 
story in the book (no easy judgment 


on a collection containing “Bad 
Characters,” “In the Zoo," and that 
marvelously controlled tale “The 
Interior Castle’) is a Boston story, 
“Life Is No Abyss," which is pub- 
lished here for the first time. It 


‘is about eighty-year-old Isobel Car- 


penter, who has taken up residence 
in the poorhouse, to the horror of 
her rich relatives, and who refuses 
to leave. It is also about the nature 
of reality, and the value of confront- 
ing it, for reality is where Isobel 
dwells—or, rather, where she reigns 


—even though her motives for set- 


tling herself there are malice and 
spite. Cousin Will invested her for- 
tune for her after her father, the 
Judge, died at the age of 103, in- 
vested it (says Isobel) 
plantations in Winnipeg," and im- 
mediately lost every penny. Horri- 
fied, Will invited her to share his 
home and his purse (and so did half 
a dozen others of the cousinage). A 
leser woman might have done so, 
and spent her declining years in 
luxury and conscientious nagging. 
But Isobel is capable of the grand 
gesture, “Will put me in the poor- 
house,” she declared, and thither 
she departed. 

There she has.been for eighteen 
months on the day that pretty 
twenty-year-old Lily comes to call in 


of. The first reader is overwhelmed. I% 


"in banana. 


- book, this compassionate and hu- (X$ 
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Price's Law is a sage 
for modern times: “If everybody . 
doesn't want it, nobody gets it.” 
It applies to almost everything — Af 
except things people don't yet know M 
they want. Without reading it, no $ 
publisher could have known he 
wanted TORREGRECA: LIFE, 
DEATH, MIRACLES. 


apothegm X 


id aki 0 


A manuscript arrives, unsolicited, 
from Rome by an American author ; 
none of the editors has ever heard 


It passes from hand to hand, picking -l 
up momentum as it goes. One of the J% 
editors is on holiday in Rome, meets ' 
Ann Cornelisen, encourages her, * 
and recommends some changes in the -i 
manuscript. A few months later we ' 
are ready to publish a little master- . 
piece of observation and sympathy -iè 
about an Italy that most Italians have 1 
never seen. Il 


Luigi Barzini has written: “Miss : 
Ann Cornelisen, who spent years in `j% 
darkest Lucania, undoubtedly knows . 
more about the mores and mentality ; 
of those forgotten villages than any. 
Italian from other parts of Italy, ` 
with the exception of Carlo Levi. . . . 4i 
She exiled herself in the hope of “BE 
helping the people. Maybe her best .; 
contribution to their welfare is this *: 


» a PRP ete. 


morous effort to understand them.” 


Sections have appeared in the - 
Atlantic. A Readers Digest Con- - 
densed Book Selection, illustrated by 1: 
the author’s remarkable photographs. 


TORREGRECA 
by Ann Cornelisen 
$7.95 at bookstores 
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me down with bronchitis. Lily has 
en protected up to now from the 
zht of Isobel in the squalor of her 
rroundings, but she is warm- 
'arted and kind, and eager to help 
"ill bear the burden which Isobel’s 
venge has thrust on him, for Lily 
o is penniless, orphaned by her 
irents’ death in an accident, and 
‘pendent on Will’s generosity. It is 
rough her eyes that we see the 
ree-bed ward which Isobel shares 
ith mad, gentle Viola and a series 
old women who arrive only to die. 
he food 1s awful. Isobel is clothed 
a gruesome print uniform. Her 
thritis is untreated. A radio- plays 
cessantly, poor Viola croons, a disc 
ckey jokes. And here Isobel 
looses to stay! 

She is not crazy, for she judges 
'r surroundings accurately and 
eaks her mind about them. She’s 
'ither lost her wit nor gained hu- 
ility by living i in conditions which 
iy a saint could. endure—and en- 
iring them. Vicious-tongued, opin- 
nated, unkind, Isobel is still. alive, 
id awake, for she has presérved 
ié- basic right.of the individual, the 
ght to clioose. It may be a poor 
1oice, Hobson's choice, but she is 
here she is by her own will and 
r her, own ‘continuing purpose, 
hich-is more than- Lily can claim, 


is also calling to offer Isobel her 
hospitality. And whether she knows 
it or not—quite possibly she does 
not, but she may—there is a great 
deal to be said for her choice, for 
the poorhouse is where life is. After 
eighty years under the Judge's wing 
Isobel has found the gritty margin 
of experience where nerves react to 


real stimuli, where.the senses trans- 


mit messages from outside, and the 
mind finds its vocation as an instru- 
ment of salvation. Whether or not 
Isobel will gain a reward for the 
sufferings she has chosen to endure, 
whether one can reach sainthood by 
way of fury and spite, we gain, read- 


ing the story of one who is neither 


an innocent nor yet corrupt. 

I must not close without saying 
how moving these stories are, more 
austere than Miss Stafford's novels, 
but able at their best to reach as 
far and point as precisely. A par- 
ticular grace is the dialogue. There 


is no one else writing today whose 


people speak more truly, and more 
surprisingly. This is something finer 
than "having an ear." It is the.mark 
of a writer whose perceptions are so 
immediate and exact that she can 
use dialogue not just for color or 
plausibility or character drawing, 
but to embody and convey the very 


heart of her intentions. 


Thinking Poetically 


‘by Victor Lange 


‘he ‘publication of Walter Benja- 
in’s literary essays offers American 
aders a set of texts that may at 
mes be puzzling but that reveal a 
ist’ of mind and critical perspec- 
ves by which Europeans have for 







Iluminations . 
by Walter Benjamin 
edited by Hannah Arendt 
 trànslated by Harry Zohn - 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, $5.95) 


ye past ten years been increasingly 
iscinated. To accept Benjamin's 
‘ature, to appreciate the scope of 
is. appeal, and--perhaps to -under- 

‘and his influence upon contempo- 
ary criticism will not be altogether 


asy on the basis of these miscellane- 


us or occasional writings. Benja- 


38 


min’s entire output, though not ex- 
tensive, is more varied than this se- 


lection indicates, and by no means. 


narrowly or professionally focused 
upon the interpretation of literature. 
Two wide-ranging and difficult his- 
torical studies are here omitted be- 
cause of their length and their speci- 
ficity: one an article, "The Concept 
of Art Criticism in German Roman- 
ticism" (1920), the other an emi- 
nently rich and rewarding book, The 
Origins of German Tragedy (1928). 
Two other works, more general but 
in their style strikingly characteristic, 
One Way Street (1928) and A Berlin 
Childhood (printed posthumously in 
1950), ought to be made available 


before long to enable us to see the: 


full scope of Berijamin’s intentions. 
The canon of his literary criticism 
present in this meticulous, translu- 


ES 


enough to suggest the quality. and di- 
rection of his thinking and to con- 
vey the seriousness with which he 
grasped and defined some of the so- 
cial and cultural issues that emerged 
in Germany during the two decades 
between the wars, and that continue 
to occupy us thirty years after his 
death. 

Benjamin's career as a writer and 
the central features of his work are 
significantly related to his early life. 
He was born in Berlin in 1892 in 
the German-Jewish society under the 
Kaiser. This was an ambiguous 
world of diminishing loyalty toward 
the Jewish heritage and of a strong 
desire to subordinate the Jewish tra- 
dition to the intellectual and politi- 
cal realities of German nationalism. 
Benjamin, with others of his faith 
(Kafka among them), recognized 
and resented the contradictions and 
weaknesses of this position and. 
sought to transcend them, first in a 
cautious interest in Zionism and la- 
ter by moving toward a halfhearted 
and academic sort of Marxism. Nei- 
ther position could he fully accept. 
It was inevitable that he should in- 
creasingly face the intellectual 
dilemma of one who achieves an 
extraordinary measure of critical de- 
tachment vis-a-vis the disintegrating 


‘social convictions of his time, but 


who is unable, or unwilling, to sub- 
mit to an adequate theory of action 
that might give.a conclusive and per- 
haps revolutionary thrust to his in- 
sights. 

Until the advent of Hitler, Benja- 


min remained in Germany as one of 


the most sophisticated literary essay-- 
ists. Despite his:brilliant if uncon- 
ventional thesis, he had failed to ob- 
tàin a university post and therefore 
formed an understandable distaste 
for the academic and critical estab- 
lishment. What he envisaged for | 
himself was a life not as a scholar 
but as a cultivated man of letters 
who could remain aloof from politi- - 
cal pressures and the vulgarities of 
the ‘society from which he felt pro- 
foundly estranged. It was a curious- 
ly utopian and unrealistic attitude 
which was bound to prove illusion- 
ary: early in 1933-he left Germany 


for Paris, where he became a mem---- 


ber of the Institute for Social Re- 
search. He.traveled throughout Eu- 
rope, wrote.a series of remarkable 
pieces of literary and historical criti- 
cism, and after the beginning of 
World War II was for a short time 


os cma 




































Ip September, 1940, he had de- 
cided to emigrate to the United |: 
States. As he attempted, with a 
group of other refugees, to cross 
from France into Spain, the border 
police warned that they might on 
the following day be returned to, 
Vichy France. During the night Ben- 
jamin took his own life; the police 
permitted the rest of the group to 
cross the border. 

The ten essays in this volume are 
unequal in substance, but they ees | 
a mind of wholly unprovincial mo- $ 
bility: if there should be anything 
“German” about them, it is an un- 
compromising preoccupation with 
the telling forms, the comprehensi- 
ble structures of the human imagi- 
nation. Benjamin's central concern 
is at all times with the character of 
perception, of experience, as re- 
vealed in the collective life, in the 
“monuments,” both literary and ar- 
chitectural, of that "bourgeois" nine- 
Xeenth century whose physiognomy 
he sought to understand. If this is 
an essentially historical task, its par- 
ticular methods and goals were de- 
termined by Benjamin's view of the 
past. "To articulate the past his- 
- "torically," he notes in one of the im- 
portant. “Theses on the Philosophy 
of History" with which this volume 
concludes, "does not mean to recog- 
nize it ‘the way it really was.’ s 
means to seize hold of à memory a 
it flashes up at a moment of de 
ger." | 
This determination to recover the 

| 
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takes about an hour. And if 
find anything you'd like to | 





resonance of the past in critical rec- 
ollection motivates most of Benja- 
min's writing. In each significant 
document of the past he recognizes 
an "aura" of experienced life which 
must be made available to the pres- 
ent perception, and which in turn| 
will affect the shape of the future. 

"History is the subject of a structure 
whose site is not homogeneous, 
empty time, but time filled by the 


there. But he's a talker. 
presence of the now.’ : 

In a number of essays, notably So you might end up 
those on Proust and Baudelaire (but being with us more 


no less vividly in Benjamin’s child- 


hood recollections) , the evidence of than an hour. But if 
this historical “aura” and the char- : ; 

cter of the human perception in aj VOU don C mind, we 
iven historical context are admira- 


inly don’t eith 
jy examined. For Benjamin is|C€rtainiy dont eitner. 


above all a "concrete" thinker whose 
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| vincing. insights fasten on their ob- 
jects as insects fasten on leaves, blos- 





soms, branches, betraving nothing of 
their existence until a leap, a beat- 
ing of wings, a vault, show the star- 
tled observer that some incalculable 
individual life has imperceptibly 
crept into an alien world." 

If Proust was preoccupied with 
the recovery of the past, Benjamin 
argues the importance of its contin- 
ued presence in the future. But his 
work as a whole is a recognition of 
the steady deterioration of percep- 
tion and memory, the paralysis of 
experience in its fullest and most 
productive sense, as the result of 
the technological processes of mod. 
ern life. In a superb essay on Baude- 
laire he inquires into the causes of 
this loss of perception, the destruc- 
tion of the "aura" of the human 
"gesture." And in the most original 
and provocative of the pieces in this 
volume, his celebrated analysis of 
“The Work of Art in the Age of 
Mechanical Reproduction,’ he ex- 
plains (thirty years before McLuhan) 
that the loss of the "aura," the sin- 
gularity of the work of art, is the 
result of the technical conditions that 
determine its availability in our con- 
temporary society. For "the manner 
in which human sense perception is 
organized, the medium in which it 
is accomplished, is determined not 
only by nature but by historical cir- 
cumstances as well" Modern tech- 
niques of reproduction detach the 
reproduced object from the domain 
of tradition. “By making many re- 
productions it substitutes a plurality 
of copies for a unique existence. 
And in permitting the reproduction 
to meet the beholder or listener in 
his own particular situation, it re- 
activates the object reproduced, 
These two processes lead to a tre- 
mendous shattering of tradition 
which is the obverse of the contem- 
porary crisis and renewal of man- 
kind." 

Benjamin’ s view of the techno- 
logical society is not so much critical 
as utopian; it directed his affection- 
ate interest again and again toward 
the nineteenth century in France 
and Germany, in Paris and Berlin, 


| where the beginnings of the modern 
| crisis could be sharply delineated. 


But it enabled him also to speak 
with extraordinary afhnity and clar- 
ity of his contemporaries Kafka and 


anita not t merely t to ws 








' His own 

"concrete" imagination was capti- 
vated not by any ideological affinity ` 
in Brecht's work, but by the firmness ` 
of speech and imagery of what 
Brec ‘ht himself proudly called his 

"crude thinking." 

Katka, too, seemed to him-in 
1934 and 1938—less an advocate ofa ~ 
philosophical position than a poet 
of great purity and beauty who "lis- 
tened to tradition" precisely in Ben- 
jamin's own spirit, and related it in 
unmistakable "gestures" to the pres- 
ent. In this effort Kafka appeared 
to Benjamin inevitably to have 
failed. "He failed in his grandiose 
attempt to convert poetry into doc- 
trine, to turn it into a parable and 
restore to it that stability and unpre- 
tentiousness which, in the face of 
reason, seemed to him to be the 
only appropriate thing for it. No 
other writer has obeyed the com- 
mandment "Fhou shalt not make 


unto thee a graven image' so faith- 
fully." 

If Benjamin's attitude as a critic 
was one of defiance of the plati- 
tudinous business of print and talk, 


if he kept desperately aloof from it . 
and preferred the laconic aphorism 
to the elaborate essay, his increasing 
doubt in the future efficacy of the 
work of art and the critical act was 
bound to drive him into an idiom. 

of nearly private reflection. Yet in. 
all his writings he maintained a 
unshakable and unfashionabl fa 











































thought is Concdined." ie 
. Miss Arendt, who provides in her 
introduction to this volume a well- 
informed and judicious appraisal of 
© Benjamin, reminds us that in all his 
| critical studies he was resolved "not 
Ato investigate the utilitarian or com- 














Anthony Powell is one of those half 
flavors that no one can quite define. 
Even when consumed in quantity— 
and he is now up to volume nine 
án his sequence, A Dance to the Mu- 
sic of Time—he tends to evaporate 
on the palate in the very act of tast- 
ing. Pity the poor novelist who re- 
minds people of someone else! Grop- 
ing a little desperately for the quin- 
 tessence of Powell, admirers have 
compared him to P. G. Wodehouse 





The Military Philosophers 
by Anthony Powell 


(Little, Brown, $4.95) 





and F. Scott Fitzgerald, to Jane 
Austen and Jules Romains. A Trol- 
lope-lover once called him "a latter- 
day Trollope.” Evelyn Waugh lik- 
ened him to Proust, and nearly ev- 
eryone has likened him to Evelyn 
s Waugh. 
It is as if a kind of low-pressure 
: energy—too weak to assert itself as 
personality—oper rated at a discount 
in Powell as mere manner, tone; 
. and even that tone proves too pale 
for positive: identification. Early 
Powell tone could be called, by a 
stretch. of the term, satirical; later 
Powell tone lies somewhere between 
well-bred irony and rather elegant 
; ennui. 
= Yet Powell is almost as difficult to 
forget as he is to define. Other novel- 
ists—almost any other  novelist— 
make more powerful impact. But 
Powell lingers on, like a tune one 
can neither quite whistle nor chase 
ut ot the mind. 
erhaps the least unsatisfactory 
on of a Powell novel is a col- 
between a traditional, 
ocial comedy—and a 
eme—the twenti- 

















in Higible. | 


A Different Drummer 


by Melvin Maddocks 





He understood - 
guage, she concludes, as an essen- 
tially poetic phenomenon, and what 
is unfolded in these essays with im- 
pressive consistency is "something 


lan-| 








that may not be unique but is cer- | -" 


tainly extremely rare: the gift of | 


thinking poetically.” 





eth century. As might be anticipat- | 
ed, 
head-on than in Powell's war novels, | 
of which The Military Philosophers 
is last of a trilogy within The Music 
of Time. A number of earlier nov- 
els in this sequence—41 Lady Molly's | 
(1957), Casanova's Chinese Restau- | 
rant (1960) —are nearly self-sufficient | 
units. The war novels are not. To 

read The Military Philosophers out | 
of The Music of Time context is like | 
judging a mosaic when only a frac- 
tion of the design is visible. 

The sequence dates back to 
World War I. The time span of The 
Military Philosophers is 1942 to 
1945. Nicholas Jenkins, Powell's self- | 
effacing narrator, is fighting a wry | 
war mostly in Lóndon as a liaison 
ofhcer, first to the Poles, then to 
Belgians and Czechs. Names get ca- 
sually dropped, far away in another 
world: Stalingrad, Normandy—the 
most offhand of associative devices. 

Powell's war takes place as a sort 
of cheap-budget theatrical produc- 
tion—alarums and V-2 rocket sound | 
effects offstage. His notion of a bat- 
tle scene is to send Jenkins to his 
“action station” in the cupola of an 
old Edwardian home, where he dis- | 
cusses the plot of Adam Bede with 
his corporal. In his previous novel, | 
The Soldiers Art, Powell actually | 
compared the flares from Nazi raid- | 
ing planes to Japanese lanterns at a | 
garden party. He does not go quite | 
so far here, but all is certainly quiet | 
on the gazebo front; and when Jen- 
kins joins a brief inspection tour of 
the continent, Powell has him see an 
abandoned battlefield as a “Corot 
landscape,” and an officers’ drinking 
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party as a scene abstracted from An- 


tony and Cleopatra. 
For the rest, Jenkins further bur- 


ies himself i in Proust and a number | | 
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sed officer who fills: page 
with "the theory and 
soap issues for military 








time to time, Jenkins runs 
old schoolmate, and we 
of those Powell recognition 
‘he usual procedure is this: 
'owded street. or across the 
a party Jenkins zeroes in on 
k of a head—the gray, bald- 
flesh-thickened caricature of 
ov. Bells ring: the past in- 
ts imperatives. At last, with 
iming little cry (“I had not 
much about him for 
the identification is made, 
arvelously bland reunion is 
out. But, costumed for a de- 
charade, the old boy reun- 
ve become a little cursory 
'en a bit demoralizing. 

> is a girl in The Military 
ophers, Pamela Flitton, whose 
affairs give a kind of zigzag 
on to the plot. With Pamela, 
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no place to watch a war, so also ev- 
ery convention of social comedy 
seems to oppose Powell when he 
comes to sex, Strong passions, urgent 
needs—these are not what gather 
around silver tea trays at early twi- 
light. 

In his highly stylized version of 
war Powell can at least give trivia 


their own particular beater On the 


subject of sex he is simply at his 
most English, his most handcuffed, 
Circling warily, he describes Pamela 
rather by code as "thoroughly vi- 
cious, using the word not so much in 
the moral sense, but as one might 
speak of a horse—more specifically, 
a mare. 

When things begin to hot up, 
Powells instinct is to clear his throat 
and interrupt himself with generali- 
zations about the "cumbersome bur- 
den of desire." Inadvertently his 
love scenes take on aspects of French 
farce, with the obiter. dicta of the 
author plaving the role of the near- 
cuckold husband stumbling home 
just in time. It is as though he will 
do practically anything to keep him- 
self and his reader from the show- 
down. 

Brought up. on 4 Farewell to 
Arms and The Naked and the Dead 
—the literary cult of fighting vio- 


lence with violence—we ask our- 
selves, is Powell more suited to cover 


World War II than, say, Gainsbor- 
ough to paint The Last Judgment? 
Perhaps not. But he almost carries 
it off by the sheer persistence of his 
iron frailties. He remains so deeply 
true to the narrowness of his vision! 
‘That vision arrives at a character- 
istically negligent climax during The 
Military Philosophers in the final 
rec koning between Widmerpool, the 
man of the future (bad), and 
Stringham, the man of the past 
(good, or at least, better). 

In -4 Question of Upbringing, 
Powell's public school novel, Wid- 
merpool was the classic outsider, the 
son of a liquid fertilizer. supplier, 
who had somehow ended up in one 
of the right schools. He was known 
among his classmates chiefly as the 
boy. with | ‘the wrong kind of over- 
coat." Powell was absolutely merci- 
less with him. He gave him a squint, 
gritty little knuckles, lots of drive 
but no grace. Widmerpool walked 
"Hke an automaton of which the 


iub. as x due room unis is nature's jokes, he seemed doomed 


called him the Frog Footman and 












also to be the butt of his fellowmen.. — 
Boys threw bananas in his face, girls- 







poured sugar over his head. No one 

ever remembered his Christian name. - 
Widmerpool is an astonishing act 

of snobbery on the part of Powell, | 























who comes as close as possible to 





converting snobbery into a moral 
value, Perspiring with ambition, de- 
spising the arts, doing all the things 
that are just not done, Widmer pool 
is the enemy: the barbarian. He is _ 
also the new Establishment. The ab- 
surd fact that Widmerpool, once 
out of school, prospers while old 
classmates flounder is Powell's requi- 
em on what he calls the "general. 
disintegration of society in its tradi- 
tional form." 

Stringham is the old-model public 





























school bov. Wittv, charming, well. 
read without ever giving the im- 


pression of studying—the complete 
antithesis of Widmerpool—he  re- 
sembles those “sad young men in 
ruffs, whose long legs take up so 
much room in sixteenth-century 
portraits." Stringham deteriorates in 
the world in which Widmerpool 
thrives. After an Old Boy's Dinner, 
Widmerpool puts the drunken |. 
Stringham to bed with cruel eff- — 
ciency—burying him as one of tħe 
new societv's misfits. There is worse 
to come. In The Soldiers Art, Wid- 
merpool, "looking like a railway of- 
ficial, perhaps, of some obscure 
country,” is a major on his w ay up. 
Stringham becomes a waiter in the 
officers’ mess—a burnt-out remnant | 
of an obsolescent elite. In The Mili- 
tary Philosophers, as Widmerpool 
continues his climb, Stringham dies: 
in a Japanese concentration iu E in 
Singapore. pe 
Stripped of its slightly effete over- 
lav, The Music of Time is an old 
member's precise, mutedly an- 
guished statement of how his club .. 
went to pot. As novel has succeedec 
novel, divorces multiply, career: 
wobble, projects come to notl 













































ard, ever 
had made up their minds "to en- 
dure life rather than, as formerly, to 
enjoy it.” More and more, they seem 
to lack some element of selt-control. 
At the end of Casanova's Chinese 
Restaurant, life is lugubriously com- 
pared to the ghost railway at an 
amusement park, "slowly climbing 
sheer gradients, sweeping with fren- 
zied speed into inky depths, turning 
bhnd corners from which 


gibbering bogeys leapt to attack, | 
rushing headlong towards iron-stud- | 
ded doors, threatened. by imminent | 
collision, fingered by spectral hands, | 
moving at last with dreadful, ever | 


increasing momentum towards a 
shape that lay across the line.” 


Now, in World War II, Powell has | 
crossed the line and collided with | 
that "shape." The instinct of the) 
war novelist is to cry, “The devil) 
with society! Man is dying.” Not) 
Powell He finches but retuses to 
reverse himself. The profanity, the 


obscenity, the awful animal act of 
war cannot divert him [rom me- 


thodically noting what seems to him | 
the death of the spirit: the passing | 
of properly serviced hotels, com- 
fortably shaggy country homes, and | 
flawlessly unexciting parties in Bel- 
grave Square. War for him must be 
the final breach in good manners. | 
The 


In the opening pages ot 
Kindly Ones, Powell explains that 


his title is the saving term by which | 
the Greeks referred to the Furies: it | 


cushioned their terror. Social com- 


edy is the euphemism by which) 
Powell makes his own demonic times. 
a euphemism, | 


* 


bearable; and it is 


paradoxically, that permits him toj 
be more honest than he could oth- | 


erwise endure to be in his convic- 


tion that civilization is the sum of a | 


series of small fine gestures. 


E. M. Forster once wrote: "Ihe 


people I respect must behave as if) 
and as if society | 
assumptions are | 


they were immortal 
were eternal. Both 
false: both of them must be accept- 


ed as true if we are to go on working | 
and eating and loving, and are to. 


keep open a few breathing holes for 
the human spirit." Powell is one gen- 
eration too late to make these as- 
sumptions for his characters, but he 
makes them for himself in his art, 
and this gives him the sad, gallant, 
“and, yes, slightly blurred charm of 
those who live by a tradition even 
as they record its demise. 
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Every girl needs an answer book. So more 

| companies give a personal copy of Webster's 

| Seventh to every secretary and typist. It’s the new 
| Standard for questions on spelling, punctuation, 

| pronunciation, synonyms, abbreviations — every- 
| thing for accurate correspondence. It not only has 
| 20,000 new words and meanings not found in 
| older editions but separate sections of informa- 
|j tion other dictionaries don't have. 

| Webster's Third is the ultimate — the 

| unabridged word authority serving libraries, 

| schools, courts and the U.S. Government Printing 
| Office. As a complete library of the English lan- 

| guage, it’s the information center for every business. 
| Your department, book ,or stationery store 

| can promptly fill your order for new Merriam- 

| Webster answer books — the best that cost 
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classic description of the sur- 
at Appontattox the two 
tand in sharp contrast: Gen- 
, handsome, marble-cool, 
iesque in his dress uniform 
ntlets, towering over the 
asual General Grant tunic 
oned and cigar half-ht. But 
magnanimity became him, 
he told Lee that the Army 
. Virginia would need their 


























int Takes Command 
əy Bruce Catton 
Attle, Brown, $10.00) 

















- Strong Wind 
Miguel Angel Asturias 
-(Delacorte, $6.95; 
eymour Lawrence book) 











Lowest Trees Have Tops 
by Martha Gellhorn 
(Dodd, Mead, $4.95) 








































s for the plowing back home, 
e's final impression is that Lee 
more heroic, Grant the more 
: [ Veography dictates our re- 
these great Americans, but 
ography alone, for my grand- 
a lieutenant colonel of the 
w Jersey cavalry and a staff 
er Meade and Burnside, 
th other officers in the 
he Potomac only a kind of 
“respect for Grant, the 
vho had come out of the 
“lead them so doggedly to 


e 





best book to date, Grant 
ommand, Bruce Catton tells 
rsistence, the political pa- 
nd the military skill with 
rant won the war. It is à 
story, and it has in it the 
f the underdog, for this 
nown as the most fearless 
-of his time at West Point, 
iso to drink more than the 
equired, was nearly passed 
fore he ever knew the 
eing commander in chief. 
on, a nonacademic histo- 
grown to be a first-rate nar- 
tis battle scenes—as, for in- 
the assault on Missionary 
are magnificently graphic. 





by Edward Weeks 


He is acute in describing the trou- 
bled arguments at headquarters, and 
the inütrered reaction in the ranks, 
and in speculation. over the roads 
not taken, he seems to me eminently 
fair. He is partisan, of course, just as 
Dr. Freeman was about Lee, and for- 
tunately for the book his hero, 
Grant, writes a clear, virile prose 
which is almost as much fun to read 
as Mr. Catton's. 


Grant Takes Command opens 


with John A. Rawlins, Grant's chief - 


of staff, on his way to Washington 
to explain to Secretary Stanton and 
the President how Vicksburg was 
won. Rawlins also has to clear up a 


mess, for in Catton’s words, “Grant 
had put a heavy foot straight 


through one of Abraham Lincoln's 
most delicate political deals" in 
short, he had fired Major General 
John A. McClernand of Illinois, to 
whom Lincoln had half promised 
the top command in the Vicksburg 
campaign. McClernand had been of 
value in raising recruits in the Mid- 
west, but on che battlefield he was 
nil; Grant gave him his chance, and 
when he muffed it, the politico was 
sent angrily back to Washington, 
talking big about Grant’s drinking 
and demanding an investigation. 
Fortunately for the country, Grant's 
victory put a quietus to all that. 
What is so praiseworthy is the 
understanding which Grant himself 
soon established with Lincoln and 
the candid affection with which it 
was maintained by both principals. 
There is much in this book which 
comes to me in a surprisingly fresh 
light: Grant's dependence on Sher- 
man, and Grant's conviction, un- 
shakable after Missionary Ridge, 
that "the enemy have not got army 
enough" when he and Sherman ap- 
plied the pressure to Atlanta and 
Richmond. Grants reluctance to 
take command of the Army of the 
Potomac is perhaps not surprising 
because he well knew how suspi- 
cious the officer corps was of any 
Westerner, but the slowness of that 
army to respond to the openings he 
gave it, as in the first assault of 
Petersburg, is surprising, and so is 


his long patience in putting up with 


the ineptitude of General Butler. 


move of his army to the south bank. 


 characterizations of Baldy Smith and 


rias was awarded the Nobel Prize - 






(0l do command.) 
Grant’s tension 2 Outing the perilous — 





of the James is well portrayed, for - 
had Lee been aware of it, there 
might have been hell to pay. The 


Hancock, Joe Hooker and Burnside, _ 
of Meade, and best of all, of Phil : 
Sheridan and Sherman are admir- 
ably drawn, and home comes the 
truth, as Mr. Catton well says, that 
"anny command in the Civil W ar 
was no job for a political innocent." 
Nor is it today. 


When in 1967 Miguel Angel ` Astu-: : 


for Literature, he was the first writer . 
of his country, Guatemala, and one 
of the very few Latin Americans, to 
be so honored. A novelist and a dip- 
lomat—he is presently Guatemala's 
ambassador to France—he is some- 
what older than most recipients, - 
turning seventy later this year, but 
his vigor is undiminished as he ap- 
proaches the completion of his most .. 
controversial work, a Banana-Repub- 
lic trilogy, denouncing the domina- 
tion of a merciless North American 
fruit company whose fleet of white 
ships makes it not too hard to iden- 
tify. Strong Wind, the first novel in 
the sequence, has been translated 
from the Spanish by Gregory Ra- 
bassa, and one turns to it with the 
heightened curiosity and critical ex- 
pectation which attend the newly 
translated work of any. Nobel Prize 
winner. 

Strong Wind begins in the early 
days of the vast green plantations, 
when the peasants had been drawn... 
down from their mountain villages. 
like flies to molasses, and when "the 
cold jerked-beef flesh of the moun- . 
tain people" was beginning to soften 
under the broiling heat of the delta. - 
In those days bananas were said to. 
be worth their weight in gold, and - 
management, from the inspectors in 
the field to the president in the. 
home office in Chicago, referred to 
as "the Green Pope," was remorse- 
less in driving the workers to the 
limit of ihe endurance, and- þe- 
yond. Rebellion against such harsh 
servility was inevitable, and the 
more astute of the gringos on the- 
spot knew it; but meantime, for- 
tunes were in the making and th 
more enterprising natives "were pe | 



















































ien, with the market glutted, the 
Green Pope c cut off all purchases and 
began dumping millions of bananas 
into the sea. 

In this exploitation, the deteriora- 
tion of the natives—their drinking 


and despair, their superstition, anid | 


the sex urge which drives them 
loony in the green hell—is knowingly 
described, and in the single most 
powerful passage in the book, As- 
turias tells of how caged and des- 
perate they felt in what he calls 
their quadrilateral hves"—the Da- 
nana trees set in geometric rows, the 
identical wooden houses set on stilts, 
and the sweaty monotonous labor 
leading at last to the wooden coffin. 
One weakness of the writing, as is 
so often the case in a didactic novel, 
hes in the characterization. There 
are two and only two commendable 
North Americans: Lester Mead and 
his beautiful blond wife, Leland. 
Mead is a hall-plausible adventurer, 
à peddler turned planter who with 
boldness and bribery bands together 
the more resourceful natives in de- 
fiance of Mr. Big. His shrewd, Robin 
Hood resistance is a relief in the 
midst of the brooding Latin emo- 
tionalism which hangs like a gather- 
ing overcast until the operatic hurri- 
cane crashes down at the close. 
The translation by Mr. Rabassa is 
erratic, especially throughout the 
first six chapters. The pronouns are 
constantly confused, and the reader 
is left to guess at their antecedents. 
The effort to translate the peasants’ 
speech into idiomatic English is stiff 
ather than colloquial. And again 
and again there are sentences which 
simply do not make sense. "At dawn 
her arm hung down from the can- 
vas cot, she was moaning in her 
sleep, and Lucero's head, with her 
hair in his face." (Page 16, and why 
did no one edit that head?) Page 
29: "And he came with the same 
story. People. No matter where they 
got them from. Because if they 
didn't, the results.” (Why not sim- 
ply "no result?) Page 41: "the ones 
of you who've come to fight this cli- 
mate." (Why not "those of you?) 
Page 47: ". . . at the same time as 
he cast on him a pair of eyes that 
hung from the cornice of a narrow 
forehead.” (Does the author realize 
how laughable that is?) There are 
two score of such crudities in the 
| first 89 pages, and they make the text 
idding ; Mr. Asturias’ style is now 
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Gellhorn, like Alec Waugh, 
PATATE who resorts to 
iin a warm climate. Her 
el, The Lowest Trees Have 
“set in a Mexican mountain 
whose beauty resembles that 
navaca and whose colony of 
. British, Spanish, Polish, 
. and German, have lived 
g enough to resent the in- 
of others, especially Ameri- 
oees and tourists. The story 
the time of the Korean 
1 Senator Joe McCarthy was 
e for quite a few displaced 
and when guilt-by-associa- 
$a national: E Ihe 




























ig, p rus returns to its proper 
with love, scandal, 








inna, a clear-eyed, fancy-free 
late of forty-two, and a stand- 
fiss Gellhorn, is the narrator 
e fixer. We are never told 
ier past—presumablv she is 
s divorcée—but she adores 
ge, is respected by the In- 
knows the foibles and the 
s of the foreign colony, and 
-by everyone. She also has 
oney to play the fairy god- 
«liberal disposition, and a 
ase of humor—im short, the 
American we ought to send 
abroad. It is Suzanna who 
the hidden peccadilloes of 
ates, of how they prey on 
er and of how, when danger 
s—as in the near death of 
orable Frederick James Ar- 
nyard, the elegant, oversexed 
> man, who has taken to 
range mushrooms to restore 
ncy—they rush to each oth- 
ie. It is Suzanna who assists 
ate affairs, and in the love 
he Junoesque Raquel and 
an silversmith, and of the 
le Sarah and the elusive 
;»e. Best of all, it is Suzanna 
preciates how stolidly the In- 
reserves his deeply rooted 
ns despite the influence of 
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Rehabilitating Ravel 


by Robert Evett 


Maurice Ravel was one of God's 
Angry Little Men: a slight, gnomish 
figure with a vast talent, and—when 
he was young—a doting mother and 
really bad manners. The combina- 
tion of a genuinely superior intel- 
ligence and insufferable arrogance 
made him a natural target for any 
kind of abuse. Even now, when he 
has been dead for more than thirty 
years, he is under the most cruel and 
insensitive attack in France, where 
the musical leftists claim he was a 
man of no originality and substance. 
H. H. Stuckenschmidt, the aging 
German musicologist who was one of 
the most Ardea champions of 
Schoenberg early on, has written a 
strong book attempting to restore 
Ravel to a position in history com- 
mensurate with his accomplishment. 
Since Ravel's aesthetic was almost 
always concerned with some kind of 
voluptuous loveliness, it is hard to 
think of his work as "advanced" 
the ordinary sense of the word. At 
the same time, his contributions to 
technique and style during the first 





years of the twentieth century were 
much larger than one would suspect, 
taking the music for granted. 

It was Ravel's misfortune to be 
thirteen years younger than Debussy 
and to be constantly compared with 


the older man. The fact is that they 
were different in temperament and 
frequently different in sound. But 
between 1901, the year of Jeux d'eau, 
and igig, the year of Daphnis et 
Chloé, the two composers briefly 
found their styles alike in point 
of sonority. A few years later, De- 
bussy was to die horribly after ex- 
ecuting the somber En Blanc et noir 
and the relatively austere late so- 


 Ravel's life 


natas. T was to us an n 


cism in Le Pom beni de € Couper: 
the Trio, and the left-hand concerto, 
all of which make sense in terms of 
his evolution. Some odd pieces (the 
violin sonata, Les Chansons madé- 


Maurice Ravel: Variations 
on his Life and Work 
by H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


translated by 
Samuel R. Rosenbaum 


(Chilton, $6.50) 





casses, and the G Major piano concer- 
to) do not follow a straight line from 
his other works. 

Ravel was fond of claiming an ex- 
aggerated debt to older composers— 
notably Gounod and Chabrier, who 
had been powers in France when he 
was growing up, and Satie, a heretic, 
who was, in his old age, a Bolshevik, 
trying to raise money for Lenin and 
to set up a soviet in Paris. In the bril- 
liance of his orchestration and the 
harmonic coloring of some of his 
fake Spanish pieces, Ravel was in- 
fluenced by Chabrief. Gounod must 
have been introduced as smoke 
screen to conceal Ravel's debt to De- 
bussy, which was already clear in his 
dissonant and tonally imaginative 
Menuet antique (1898) . As for Satie, 
ae uo an afterthought. True, there 

was a slight lessening of density in © 
Rav el s textures after the First World 
War, but nothing to suggest a Sa- 
tiesque = plainness. Stuckenschmidt 
finds, in Le Tombeau de Couperin, 
so drastic a trimming away of stylistic 
fat as to constitute a musical revolu- 
tion, ‘but to find historical relevance 
in that lovely work is surely to miss 
the point. 

The most celebrated incident in 
grew out of his long 
career as a student at the Conserva- 
toire, where he competed repeatedly 
for the Prix de Rome. After losing 
three times, he was refused a ‘chance 
to compete a fourth time, on the 
grounds that he had reached, but . 
not passed, the age limit of thirty. | 

Ravel was alr eady on his way to be- 
coming an eminent man and was il 

































































‘To reproduce great stereo 
music in your home, you need 
quality components, balanced 
and blended for maximum 
fidelity. Zenith console stereo 
brings you such components— 
built into luxurious, fine-furni- 
ture cabinetry. 




















‘The Stereo Professional Record 

Changer is the finest. Massive. 
Heavy. And fully automated to 
play all record speeds with vir- 
tually no fluctuations. 





Zenith’s Micro-Touch® 2G 
Tone Arm is extra long and 
critically balanced for maxi- 
mum tracking and stereo sepa- 
ration. Its 2 gram weight and 
_ free-floating cartridge protect 
|... your records against wear and 
5. damage-even if the arm is ac- 











WHY NOT GET THE BEST 


cidentally dropped. The un- 
breakable Flex-Guard needle 
UN. shaft is designed 

to keep the diamond 
stylus precisely 
aligned at all times. 








The solid-state, advanced de- 
sign tuner brings you exciting 
stereo FM radio as well as 
standard FM and AM. 





You can also enjoy stereo tapes. 
Zenith options* include 8-track 
stereo cartridge or stereo cassette 
tape players. 





The Ultraphonic Speaker Sys- 
tem is a masterpiece of acous- 
tical engineering. Eight speak- 
ers sealed in a full-width sound 






efore you buy stereo 


chamber create a true air-sus- 
pension system with breathtak- 
ing fidelity and range. You hear 
rich, resonant lows fram two 
15-inch woofers; pure middle 
tones from two exponential 
horns; sharp, clear highs from 
four hard-cone tweeters. 





The solid-state, 14 - transistor 
amplifier produces 320 watts of 
peak music power for the most 
spectacular sound 

in home 





The Molina, Mediterranean styled cabinet in Oak veneers or Pecan veneers and select hardwood solids. M 


NITH 


The quality goes in before the name goes on 


stereo. You get exception 
tonal fidelity with virtually no 
distortion. E 








The Studio Control Panel com 
mands the entire instrument. 
Pushbuttons select the playin 
mode. Treble and bass can al 
be separately adjusted. And you 
can change the musical “mood” 
from background level to bril- 
liant, at the twist of a dial. — 


a magnificent, all-wood cabinet 
of authentic period design... 


When you buy stereo, don't x 
settle for less than Zenith. 
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ne of America’s 
foremost 
biographers analyzes 
the qualities, the 
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art that go into 
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| € Conservatoire, Théodore Du- 
| bois, was deposed and replaced by 
| Gabriel Fauré. 

| A major participant in the row 
| was Debussy, and because of his aid 
| to Ravel, it has often been suggested 
|that they were good friends. "There 
w as no reason as this should have 
| been so. There was a significant age 
| differeice between the men, and be- 
| sides that, they found themselves 
rivals. Debussy was as generous as 
! he could or should have been. Ravel, 
| for his part, repaid the courtesy by 
jmaking a marvelous two-piano ar- 
| rangement ol Debussy's Nocturnes, 

and they remained on generally good 
pr ofessional terms. 


| 
1 
i 
| 
| <A variation in their development 





was that Debussy's interior journey 
| was endlessly slow. He was thirty-one 
before he got around to the String 
Quartet. Ten years later with Pel- 
p 'as, his style was still in formation, 
with the result that virtually all of 
his best music was written after he 
| was forty. 

Ravel, on the other hand, was a 
| genuine enfant terrible. In. France, 
the stylistic developments of Fauré 
and Debussy had given him the op- 
| portunity to fall into a kind of music 
| that he wrote well and with ease. 
|The result is that more than half 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of his catalogue, including the most 
spectacular piano pieces, the Quartet, 
and the opera L'Heure espagnol, and 
the most brilliant orchestral music 
| except for Boléro and La Valse, was 
all written before he was thirty-five. 
| He wanted to do everything super bly 
| well, and for him, ' ‘sincerity’ evi- 
dently consisted in technical perfec- 
tion. Writing to Honegger, he said: 
"I have written. only one master- 
piece. That is Bolero. Unfortunately, 
| it contains no music." 

In works like Le Tombeau de 

Couperin, Valses nobles et sentimen- 
les and L'Enfant et les sortiléges 
| Ravel conveyed the most profound 
and deeply touching tender emo- 
tions. But in most oF his music, the 
| exci tement and brilliance come first. 
| And in some of his later music—the 
| "blues from the violin sonata, the 
| tonally amorphous sections of Chan- 
| 
| 
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sons madécasses--he appears to be 
following fashion instead of leading 
it. The sonata is a strong piece, and 
the blues from it survives the dating 
| process very well—but it is dated, 
(much more so than the other two 
| movements. As for the G Major con- 
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it was a an ore ey exel 

By the time of his death, Re 
had joined the "safe" moderns— 
Rachmaninoff, Strauss, Sibelius, thi 
Stravinsky of Firebird—as a mar 







































who made the symphony orchestra. 
sound marvelous and who could be. 
listened to with pleasure by people 
of no highly cultivated taste. For a. 
man whose major preoccupation was | 
fashion, it must have been hard to 
take this unfair. verdict. of history: 
while the music was still being writ. 
ten. The size of the royalty check 
may have made it easier to bear. 
Stuckenschmidts book, though it. 
is the definitive biography and no 
doubt will be unchallenged for some 
time, reads like academic German in- 
translation—as, of course, it is. It as 
relieved by marvelously witty ex- 
cerpts from Ravel's correspondence 
—most of them previously unpu 
lished. Stuckenschmidt’s a. al 
alyses of every piece Ravel ever 
pleted form an invaluable source 
information and insight. 
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Over 100,000 high school and college students 
will be using this issue of The Atlantic in 
classrooms this month. Each copy will have a 
special 8-page study guide bound in, 

prepared especially to accompany the articles 
in this issue. | 












You may have a FREE copy of the guide (English 
or Social Studies) by mailing in the coupon 
below. | | 
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Ingmar Bergman at Fifty 


by Jay Cantor 


any are suspicious of his films. 
hey seem too much Works of Art. 
'ered with dust, they are, at their 
orst, pieces already fit for museums, 
yless items of Culture. In a decade 
at prizes exuberance in its art, 
rgman is restrained; in a time 
it wants artistic sensuousness, 
gman's films are characterized by 
r austerity, a visual style so re- 
ined it seems almost impover- 
d. We expect art to be playful 
in Godard, Richard Lester, or 
ly Warhol; and Bergman is sin- 
mindedly serious. We do not wish 
uzzle too hard about meanings; 
Bergman demands that we dis- 
1 a theme behind his incongruous 
nts. 
is. characters always seem to 
n more than they are saying, giv- 
his dialogue a portentousness 
it often becomes annoying. Even 
1 objects in his films—the cups of 
yffee in Winter Light, the turbulent 
y of “Timolka” in The Silence— 
ise merely to exist as sensuous 
perience; they insist on being 
nslated into something else. Even 
eman's jokes are so loaded with 
ificance, so weighted with mean- 
that they're almost never funny. 
nd the concerns of his movies! 
director like Luis Bufiuel it 
that Bergman has been "wast- 
imself on wholly uninteresting 
ions. What does he ask in every 
? God, the Devil and the Good— 
oes God exist—one simply can't be 
othered with such things!” More 
ently one could add to Bufiuel's 
authenticity, ; good faith, the na- 
of the artist, the brutalizing ef- 
t of war—one simply can’t be 
ered! Some people prefer the 
uous violence of Bonnie and 
de, the orgies of Antonioni’s 
w-U p, the erotic sadism of Joseph 
osey, Pinter, or Buñuel, the politi- 
^knowingness and parody eroti- 
m of Godard. All Bergman ever 
vides is a thin, unpalatable meta- 
sical gruel. His sex and violence 
stink with Meaning. 
ind yet with all his ponderous- 
SS, his asceticism, Bergman is, I 
ink, the most enduring director of 
e last twenty years. From the 


simplicity of his elements, from his 
repetitive concern with private, ahis- 
torical, decidedly unfashionable ob- 
sessions, Bergman has fashioned the 
most emotionally affecting (as well 
as intellectually rigorous) of all 
films. 

He has improvised virtues from his 
defects. His austere visual style has 
allowed him to compose sequences, 
such as the one that ends The Sev- 
enth Seal, that are stunning in their 
emotional effect and their abstract 
beauty. There is almost no shot in 
any of his films since The Seventh 
Seal where one does not feel the eye 
of a master director. By limiting the 
elements of his visual field (as he 
has narrowed his thematic range), 
Bergman has assured himself of ab- 
solute control over it; what he has 
sacrificed in sensuousness he has 
more than regained in intensity of 
effect; and from his private obses- 
sions, he has made, in pictures like 
The Silence and Shame, the most 
accurate images of psychic reality. 
For the concerns of Bergman's films, 
though limited in number, he some- 
how makes expansive enough to en- 
compass much of our emotional life. 
His obsessions come to seem, if not 
identical, then analogous to our 
own. He can make us feel, when re- 
ligion seems almost not worth con- 
sidering, the terror of God's silence. 

“The religious problem,” Berg- 
man once said, “is an intellectual 
one to me: the relationship of my 
mind to my intuition. The result of 
this conflict is usually some kind of 
tower of Babel.” Far from resulting 
in towers of Babel, this dialectic of 

“mind” and “intuition” has given 
Bergman some of his most affecting 
images. And keeping his statement 
in ‘mind, we can see how consistent 
a body of work Bergman's films have 
been. We can discern beneath the 
surface of a movie like Hour of the 
Wolf an engagement with the same 
concerns that are embodied in Win- 
ter Light or The Silence. 

Intuition is what we know but 
cannot speak directly. It is the realm 
of deepest feelings, feelings that im- 
pinge on our conscious, everyday, 
rational "mind," and yet never 


vol words, of ideas. a. 


our most profound: intuitions 
really ideas but feelings, an 
have no words. (This is not to 
that intuition cannot be convey 
An artist embodies his intuition 
his images, and when we look on h 
images he conveys to us his feeling 
about the world.) And intuitio 
also a metaphor for love, for love 
Bergman's films is that which a 
beyond analytic ways of thinking; i 

is the knowing of another person 
through unconscious, irrational, in 
tuitive sympathy. 

In several of Bergman's movie 
there are characters cut off from - 
tuition. Deficient in grace, they an 
analytical, severe, cold, ration 
rigid, They embody a potentiality 
in Bergman himself that gives us the 
worst aspects of his art. In Wild 
Strawberries Isak Borg is such a char: 
acter. He is brought. to realize hi 
graceless condition ` through hi 
dreams, and he is enabled to move 
through despair toward at least the 
beginning of tenderness. But in the 
later work (Through a Glass Darkly, 
Winter Light, The Silence) there 
is no path through despair. In 
Through a Glass Darkly the possi- 
bility of love is illusory; in Winter 
L ight it exists only in one’s past. In 
The Silence, Ester, the translator; 
has given her life to making the 
world rationally explicable. She di 
in Timolka, a land where nothing 
makes sense. Her dying gesture is to 
translate from the language of Ti 
molka two words that embody her re- 
alization of her failure to love, to be. 


touched, to move beyond what 


could understand and make explic 
ble to that inexplicable realm where 
forgiveness is possible. These words. 
are a gift to her young nephew. “I've 
written you a letter as I promised 
It's lying on the floor if you can find 


dt. (pause) Johan! It's importar 


d'you understand! You must read i 
carefully. (pause) It’s all. It^: 
all I... Youll understand: M T i 
letter, this secret message, . ha 
written on it the words for hand a 
face. They are to embody, as a. touc 
can, what can never be spoken. Anc 
Bergman has made these words en 
compass a world of pain. Ester’s 
death agony becomes one of the mo 
terrible in art. 3 

A world of pain that is too o 
the world each of us lives. 

















vs You won't agree with everything you 
> read in ATLAS. We don't. Each month we reprint 
. exactly what the world press is saying. Pravda, 
_ Le Figaro, Der Spiegel, The Times of London, 
. The Peking People's Daily—and 600 more. And 
.. each month more senators, Cabinet members, 
^X international business leaders, newspaper edi- 
..tors—each month more informed people sub- 
scribe to ATLAS. Since just last year circulation 
- has more than quadrupled, from 30,000 to 
- 125,000. We couldn't attract the people we do, 
if ATLAS wasn't saying something. 

It is. 
Consider iust a few articles in our Janu- 

ary issue: Translated from the Hamburg week- 
ly, Die Zeit "Mr. Nixon's U.S.A.," a critical 
. punch at the new man in Washington. Also, re- 
vealingly, in Le Nouvel Observateur, a Parisian 
- dissection: "M. de Gaulle and Mr. Nixon—What 
their thing really is." 

~ From Moscow's satirical Krokodil: "Read 
the Instructions," recounting the absurd ad- 
ventures of the Russian as a consumer. 
| Perils of the pocketbook. In Europe, “Hot 
Cash, Cold Cash" — a Worldview of uneasy 
money. In belt-tightening Rhodesia, "A New 
Flag Flies .. . How Long?" — from the London 













































Sunday Times. In Vietnam, "Money and Peace" 
—a new battleground—from Hong Kong's Far 
astern Economic Review. 

-From Milan's Corriere della Sera, a pre- 
ew of Ingmar Bergman's latest film, The 
shame—a commitment in the human rubble of 
D itique of Paolo Pasolini's not 

















"Ours is the only publication which lets the rest of 


the world tell its story to the American people." 
Malcolm Muir, Jr., Editor in Chief 













legally obscene Theorem. 


translated), all the lively arts, scientific report 
editorials—articles on which future headline 
will be based. Each month these are what 125 
000 subscribers see in ATLAS. 

We publish ATLAS because there 
Radio Free America. , 

We can because this is America: 


Has 


SEND ME A 12-MONTH INTRODUCTORY SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO ATLAS FOR $4.50... JUST HAL 
PRICE, STARTING WITH THE NEXT ISSUE. 


Atlas Subscription Dept. T C- 3 
368 West Center St., Marion, Ohio 43302 
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to 5 Pans the City of Tieni It is 
that God’s silence terrifies us any- 
xe, but that His silence implies 
t we can no longer love and for- 

as we could wea His existence 
is secure, no longer live in a world 
with e intuitive under- 
tanding. The death of faith means 
he destruction of community, for 
ur only meaningful sense of com- 
nity was based on faith. The 
yld now lies about us in frag- 
ents, the image and cause of our 
























| The wafer that was once 
he sacrament of an ordered society, 


inxiety. 


.community of believers, is now 
mly another stale scrap of bread. 
he rituals of worship once em- 
ed the deepest feelings of all 
ien. Now there is only private vi- 
n, private ritual; and private vi- 
n. which no community shares 
$ too easily into insanity. The 
rld, like a cracked and slivered 
or, now returns our deepest in- 
ition to us in the image of mad- 
ess. Tomas, the pastor in Winter 
ht, says, "Every time I confronted 
od with the reality I saw, he be- 
ume ugly, revolting, a spider god— 
monster. Thats why I hid him 
ay from the light, from life... . 
E s person I showed him to 
my wife. She backed me up, en- 


+? 
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id d justified | faith is long nei 
confront our intuition with the 
rid now is to see God distorted 
o a spider, a monster. We are left 
private visions shared perhaps 
ith one other person. The artist in 
our of the Wolf, like Tomas in 
Vinter Light, is obsessed by the 
remory of the woman who had 
jared his private vision, lived in 


enters only pa 








And under pressure of this silence, 
this unresponsiveness to his intui- 
tions, his vision becomes increasingly 
fragmented, increasingly mad, until 
finally it destroys him. 

The artist more than anyone else 
is tormented by the shattered nature 
of community, by the graceless si- 
lence where his work reverberates 
with twisted echo. Like the title 
figure in The Magician, the artist 
lives in a world where his skills are 
so despised that he begins to doubt 
himself, and yet where the new sci- 
entific pieties give no human emo- 
tional satisfaction. Bergman longs 
for the Middle Ages, for the time 
when an entire community built and 
then worshiped in the Cathedral of 
Chartres: 


..itis my opinion that art lost its 
basic creative drive the moment it 
was separated from worship. It sev- 
ered an umbilical cord and now lives 
its own sterile life, generating and 
degenerating itself. In former days 
the artist remained unknown and his 
work was to the glory of God. . 
Today the individual has become 
the highest form and the greatest 
bane of artistic creation. The 
individualists stare into each other’s 
eyes and yet deny the existence of 
each other. ... 


This is not to say that today Berg- 
man is a humble and selfless artist— 
in fact he is a dominating and ego- 
tistical one—but that he longs for a 
time when the artist's work was sanc- 
tioned by and spoke for a community 
of men. The magician, the mad- 
woman of Through a Glass Darkly, 
the pastor of Winter Light, the 
translator in The Silence, the artist 
in Hour of the Wolf are all reso- 
nances of this longing, a longing 
that began, Bergman says, in his 
childhood: 


I entertained my friends with tre- 
mendous stories of my secret ex- 
ploits. They were embarrassing lies, 
which failed hopelessly when con- 
fronted with the level-headed skepti- 
cism of the world around me. Finally 
I withdrew and kept my dream 
world to mvself. 4 child looking for 
human contact, obsessed by his imag- 
ination, had been quickly trans- 
formed into a hurt, cunning and 
suspicious day-dreamer. 

Art now exists in a vacuum, "kept 
alive as a conventional politeness to- 
wards the past." Art is "a snake's skin 


aM One Taust t lie, be taken 
madman, or go mad oneself. 
these all too normal condition: 
actress in Persona refuses to sp 
The film itself is seen being bur 
through by a projection light as t 
director screens it for himself, 
too, will refuse to speak. Anc 
that refusal too, as Persona sho| 
is distorted. Bergman continues then 
to work, deprived of community, 
knowing the Cathedral will never. 
rebuilt, speaking only for hims 
"The artist lives exactly like ev 
other living creature that only exist 
for its own sake. That makes a ratl 
numerous brotherhood." : 
As a film-maker Bergman is spar 
ingly innovative, yet what he knows 
he knows to perfection. His latest 
film, Shame, shows him entirely th 
master of his medium, working wit 
a fluidity and strange angular grace | 
unapproached by any other director... 
He works with an absolute integrity, | 
making every film "as if it were my . 
last." Personal imperative has abl - 
lowed him no concession to the taste 
of his time. To achieve complete: 
control over his art he has forced on... 
himself greater and greater acts of 
renunciation, forging an art that 
perfectly embodies his obsessions, : 
that directly speaks his concerns. He — 
has sharpened and resharpened the | 
edges of his dialectic until PERS cu 
direc tly to our heart. | | 
I wouldn't wish to use Berman - 
as a club to beat all other living | 
directors, but this prolific Swede rep- - 
resents a phenomenon rare in ar 
time, a profoundly moving artist, a 
entertainer, a magician-and one 
working in a medium still too easily » 


disdained. 








































































































Short Reviews: Records — 


by Herbert Kupferberg _ 





Bach: Cantatas Nos. 18 (“Gleich w 
der Regen") and 62 (‘Nun kom: | 
Heiden Heiland”) (Leipzig Gewand- 
haus Orchestra and soloists; Deutsche. 
Grammophon 198441). ‘Two lesser 
known Bach cantatas, both of gre. 
orchestral as well as vocal streng 
authoritative performances a 
with the usual dense DGG ar 
tions. 


























í mophon - 69). 



























“Dover Beach,’ 


pleasure. 








opean quartet seems s thoroughly | | 
“home in French music. | 
]t is an amiable coupling, EUN 
“sound enhancing the musical 


lectronomusic: 9 Images b; 
Pfeiffer (RCA Victrola VICS-1377). 

Pfeiffer is an RCA recording director | 
nd engineer with much fine wor k to | 
s credit. This record represents | 
lectronic doodling rather than com- 
posing — diverting but inconsequen- 


The English Poets: Arnold, 
Fitzgerald (read by [an Holes 
Goring, and Derek Jacobi; dus RG- 
21). Another first-rate entry in a. 
‘continuing series put out with the 
E blessing of the British Council. Some 
* juicy nineteenth-century bits here: 
"Say Not 
Struggle," selections from the Ku- 
 baiyat. Makes freshman English a} 


Haydn: The 12 London Symphonies 
|o (Leslie Jones conducting the Little Or- 
ie. chestra of London; Nonesuch HF-73019). 
bås tidy a package of great music as 
“anyone can ask. Leslie Jones’s| 


Laat nanny AANAND MAS M M PAANAN rh men een s 


—————————————— € 
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Haydn is well paced and neatly 
~ turned; the sound is fine; and the | 


right. 





Ives; Symphony No. 3, 



























corded. 


nd. the 


“The Camp 
Meeting”; Schuman: New England 
Triptych ( Ormandy, Philadelphia, RCA | 
C SC-3060). The Ives symphony i 
the big thing here; a richly sonor- 
zous work radiantly played and re- 


Tf 


—O— AQ nea naman nna rn tH? 


. World's Greatest Marches (band of 
Her. Majesty s Royal Marines; Capitol | 
"4SP-8692). For stereo nuts as well as 
© band buffs. Part of the attraction 

is the inclusion of some neglected | 
‘exemplars of the art like the French. 
«Pore de la Victoire? and the Prussian | 

Under the Double Eagle.” 


Mozart: String Quartets Nos. 17 in| 
flat and 19 in € (Alleg ri Tuar | 
unster WST-17144). 
s are an adept English one 
ing by this record, one of the, 
in the business. Both the Hunt- 
Dissonant are played | 
à d satisfyingly. 


price — as Haydn himself might | 
not have been above noting — is 
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patrolman 
on his beat * 


is the lowest ranking police 
officer. He works alone, 
exercising wide choice in 
matters of life and death— 
all too often in a hostile 
environment. 


His ability to do his job may 


determine our success in maintain- 
ing both liberty and order, says 
James Q. Wilson in this timely new " 


book. He tells just how the 


patrolman does his job in eight 


communities in New York, 


Iilinois and California, and he 


shows how the patrolman's 
style" relates to law, local 
politics, and public opinion. 





Varieties of 





Police Behavior | 


The Management of Law and Order 


in Eight Communities 


by JAMES Q. WILSON 


Joint Center for Urban Studies. $6.50 


POLICING THE CITY 
Boston 1822-1885 
By Roger Lane 


The first modern history of an 
American police force, “Excel- 
lent history...an almost morbid 
timeliness...Problems nagging 
almost any metropolitan police 
force today were also encoun- 
tered to some degree by the 
Boston police [between 1822 and 
18851" — Journal of American 
History. “Could well serve as a 
guide in today's quest for eon- 
serving the peace in our trou- 
bled times.''—Police Science. 
Center for the Study of the His- 
tory of Liberty in America. $8.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


and coming in M ay 


TRAFFIC AND 
THE POLICE 


Variations in Law-Enforcement 
Policy 
By John A. Gardiner 


Although laws governing traffic 
violations are fairly uniform 
throughout the U.S., enforce- 
ment varies. Mr. Gardiner dis- 
cusses the factors that deter- 
mine police decision-making in- 
this area, examining the influ- 
enee of public pressure, race, 
income, and education, and con- 
siders the role of traffic enforce- 
ment in the total spectrum of 
police aetivities. Joint Center 
for Urban Studies. $6.00 
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souple of Dickensian touches, 
h as “Food, Glorious Food" and 
Ck a Pocket or Two." The album 
icely illlustrated. 


nc: Suite Francaise; Two Marches 






an Intermezzo; Music for “Les 
iés de la Tour Eiffel"; Sinfonietta 

orges Prêtre conducting Orchestre de 
wis; Angel S-36519). Poulenc at 
3 perkiest in a record that should 
: ight devotees of his music. Lively 
aying by France's newest orchestra. 






























lemann: Four Concertos (Ormandy, 
iladelphia; RCA LSC-3057). The 
of this record, issued to mark 
Philadelphia’s shift after twenty- 
years from the Columbia to the 
SA label, is to show off the 
Owess of its first desk men in 
reral Telemann concertos. The 
lea works. 


nan Treigle: Operatic Heroes and 
lains (Westminster WST-17145). 
ench and Italian arias display 
eigle's sumptuous and dramatic 
€. But the sound is a disap- 
tment, with the review copy at 
t being grainy and scratchy. A 
ger this good deserves better. 


hort Reviews: Books 
by Phoebe Adams 
























Quick and the Dead by Thomas 
man. Viking, $6.95. The univer- 
y corrupting influence of Nazism 
dr. Wiseman's basic theme, but 
like the majority of authors who 
kle the subject, he has refrained 
m lamentation and belated ques- 
ning of fate and Freud. He has 
erely written, with style, dash, and 
ony, a novel about two young men 
"Vienna, one a half-Jew whose tal- 
t for hypnotism enables him to sur- 
ve “the whores and the holocaust” 
d the other an ambitious officer 
1 "the swagger and glittering air 
h have been Austria's most con- 
‘uous contribution to militancy.” 





t by Thubten Jigme Norbu and 
Xin M. Turnbull Simon and 
chuster, $7.50. Pre-Communist Ti- 
t, recalled by the elder brother of 
fe Dalai Lama, seems like a country 
jut of the Golden Age, where every- 








Norbu points out, 


TS RES 


js | no and re: 
baok, a condensed bey of T ribet 
and of Tibetan Buddhism. It is not 
offered as objective scholarship in the 
Western manner. "The truth is one,” 
“no matter how 
we look at it, and most of us can see 
no more than a small part of that 
truth. Ignorance lies in thinking that 
we see it all." 





The Stranglers by George Bruce. Har- 
court, Brace & World, $5.95. If any- 
body really wants to know about the 
Thug murders in India, the tale is 
all here~how the cult operated and 
how it was finally destroyed—su p- 
ported by much quotation from old 
police reports, unusual because the 
authorities took an almost anthro- 
pological interest in the way Thugs 
thought about their activities. A cer- 
tain grisly monotony is not the fault 
of Mr. Bruce, who has been very 
thorough and presents his material 
briskly. 


La Rhubarbe by Rene-Victor Pilhes. 
Doubleday, $4.95. A prizewinning 
French novel, aggressively original on 
the less than original matters of iden- 
tity and isolation. The author has 
put too much faith in the symbolic 
significance of rhubarb. 


The Country House by Desmond Grieg. 
Viking, $4.95. The origin of this first 
novel from South Africa appears to 
lie in one of those remarks that sound 
profound at two in the morning— 
something on the order of, life is like 
a large house party of strangers with 
no host in sight. Mr. Grieg has illus- 
trated the notion with good writing, 
a lot of confused action, and a hero 
named Perdix, but he has not ex- 
tended or developed his simile, which 
wears thin long before the end of the 
book. 


The Women In Shakespeare’s Life by 
Ivor Brown. Coward-McCann, $5.95. 
Since nothing is known of hese la- 
dies, the author has a clear field and 


uses it for an amiable discourse on. 


female education and employment in 
Elizabethan England. 


Egyptian Paintings of the Middle King- 
dom by Edward L. B. ‘Terrace. Bra- 
ziller, $25.00. Mr. Terrace’s text eluci- 
dates the illustrations so well that one 
begins to suspect one can read hiero- 
elyphs. This is a delusion. It need not 









D D iehutrdetht, an ‘Egyptian’ ¢ o 
who, some 4000 years ago, hire 
anonymous but superb painter, © 















In the Time of Silent Cal by Jules 
Abels. Putnam, $6.95. Mr. Abels has 
collected a vast amount of inform 
tion on American habits and doing 
during the Coolidge Administration 
and presents it efficiently. His conclu- | 
sions are perched unexcitingly on = 
fences. | 


The Orange Envelope by Mario Solda 
ti. Harcourt, Brace & World, $5. y 
Poor old Mom--here she is in Itah 
ruining her sons as usual. The nove 
has ordinary human characters, a — 
well-arranged plot with a discreet sur- | 
prise ending, and is, in short, com- . 
fortably old-fashioned in spite of b 
ing thoroughly mean. | 







Forfeit by Dick Francis. Harper & ~ 
Row, $4.95. There seems to be no 

limit, fortunately, to Mr. Francis © 
ability to invent skulduggery about ; 
steeplechasing. He is the best thriller . 
writer going, with the conventions 
merits of uproar and bloodshed, p 
an attention to practical detail ana 
a shrewd understanding of social 
maneuver that pull his stories out of > 
that never-never land in which crime — 
novels tend to wander. The origin of — 
all this can be detected in his auto | 
biography, The Sport of Queens. . 
Harper & Row, $5.95. The book tells 
a great deal about horses and racing, © 
offers pleasantly malicious advice to - 
inexperienced persons proposing.to - 
meddle with either, and reveals, . 
more or less backhandedly, that the 

author has always liked to do a job . 


right. 














Codex Vindobenensis Mexicanus 1, his- 
tory and description of the manu- 
script by Otto Adelhofer. Praeger, | 
$190.00. Hardly for the general read- , 
er or the casual collector, but this . 
facsimile of a Mixtec manuscript now. 
in the Austrian National Library is- 
close to a miracle of bookmaking. No 

concession is made to nonspecialists 

who are vulgarly curious about the 

meaning of all those brilliant, gro- 

tesque, fascinating little figures tha 
march across the pages; one do 
however, learn a great deal about 4 
structure of the book, and something 
of its debatable history. 
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This is for real. No model. No put-on 
smiles. Her name is Carol Koberlein. 
But it could be Virginia White. Or Linda 
Epping. Or any one of the other 1724 
stewardesses who work for Delta. In her 
new chic outfit, she looks like anything 


Delta is ready when you are! 
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No floor show 


just a working girl working 


but a stewardess working. But work 

she does. Hard, too. And you hardly 
know it. Even when she spreads Delta's 
new eight-course, 1200-mile first-class 
meal before you. Or a Tourist meal that 
seems anything but economical. Next 
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trip, come see our working girls work. 
It's no floor show. But it's funny how 
you get to feel like a leading man. 

Delta Air Lines, Inc., General Offices, P 


Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30320. ADELT 




















































in the Caribbean. | 
And then there's Grace island. 
It has everything most islands have— 
. and more. For example, there s never 
a crowd on Grace island. Only 500 guests 
— and 260 people to serve them. 
Accommodations are all First Class. 
"very room faces the ocean. T heres 
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24-hour room service. Sports and enter- 
tainment. The largest outdoor pool afloat. 





2 


A late night bar. And great chefs, 
including one who specializes in heroic 
pastries and flaming dessert 

For 13 days, the scenery changes 
as you cruise to six ports-of-call. Places 
like Curaçao, Caracas, Aruba, 
Kingston, Port-au-Prince and Fort 
Lauderdale. And all for what you'd 
spend for two weeks on an island that 
doesn't even budge. 

















A Grace island, the completely 3 
air-conditioned and fin-stabilized 1 























Santa Rosa, or her identical twin, the ¿a 
Santa Paula, sails every Friday from OG. 
New York. Every Tuesday from Fort : 
Lauderdale. Week in, week out. 

Ne other island can make that ae 
statement. D 

Talk to your Travel Agent or m 
Grace Line. The Santa fleet. General E 
passenger agent for Moore-McCormack 
Lines ss Argentina and ss Brasil. b 
SAFETY INFORMATION: I he Santa £c 
Rosa and Santa Paula, registered in the © 4 


United States, meet International Satety p, 
Standards for new ships developed in 
1960 and meet the 1966 fire safety 

requirements. The ss Argentina and 2 








ss Brasil, registered in U.S.A., substan- ds 
tially meet International Standards for 
new ships developed in 1960, and meet a 


the 1966 fire safety requirements. 


April 1969, 75 cents 
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AROUND 
SOUTH AMERICA 
IN 47 DAYS 


When it’s turning cold in New York, 
it’s turning warm in South America. 
And that's when America’s newest 
luxury liner, the ss Argentina, cruises 
all the way around the continent of 
South America, stopping at 13 ports 
in 6 countries and 3 Caribbean 
Islands. Through the Panama Canal 
and down the Pacific coast to the 
ancient city of Callao, Peru. On to 
Valparaiso and Puerto Montt, set 
beneath the majestic snow-capped 
peaks of Chile. Through a maze of 
islands down the winding Strait of 
Magellan to Punta Arenas and the 
Atlantic coast. 

The modern city of Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires' cafes, nightclubs and 


shopping, Rio's Sugar Loaf and Copa- 


cabana Beach, and all the other 
places you visit on South America's 
east coast bring this cruise to an 


unforgettable climax before you sail 
serenely to the enchanted islands of 
the Caribbean on your way home. 

All the luxury of a modern resort 
goes with you, from the swimming 
pools to the nightclubs with top en- 
tertainment. The ss Argentina is all 
American, all air-conditioned and 
equipped with stabilizers for all 
weather comfort. 

The ss ARGENTINA departs from New 
York October 25, returns December 
11 (47-days). 
$1925 to $4510 per person based on 
two in a room. 


From Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. October 27, 
returns December 9 (43-days). 
$1825 to $4410 per person based on 
two in a room. 


Calling at: Cristobal, Canal Zone * 
Balboa, Canal Zone * Callao, Peru 
e Valparaiso, Chile * Puerto Montt, 
Chile * Punta Arenas, Chile * Monte- 
video, Uruguay * Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina * Santos (São Paulo), Brazil 
e Rio de Janeiro, Brazil »* Bahia, 
Brazil • Barbados * St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands * San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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These 47 days will do more for your 
spirit than 47 points in the stock 
market. For information on this, and 
other cruises, see your Travel Agent 
or write: GRACE LINE, General Pas- 
senger Agent for MOORE-McCOR- 
MACK LINES, ss ARGENTINA and 
ss BRASIL, Dept. AT-49, 3 Hanover 
Square, New York, N. Y. 10004. 


SAFETY INFORMATION 


The ss ARGENTINA and the ss BRASIL 
registered in U.S.A. substantially meet 
International Safety Standards for new 
ships developed in 1960, and meet 
the 1966 fire safety requirements. 


GRACE LINE 
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Frankfurt Radio Symphony Orchestra in Germany, 
comments on our telephone system: 

: “I really didn't know had this confidence in the 
= American telephone system until | came to Europe 
and found that ! couldn't have it over here. In the 
otates you take it for granted that you're going to get 
your party quickly and hear him clearly. What | miss 

















was speed and clarity there; there was security there," 
The difference is in our nationwide network 

that gives us the most extraordinary communica- 

tions system in the world, Over it, people talk, 

machines talk, pictures go back and forth—anything 

zoes—instantly--anywhere, anytime, 
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Everyone is troubled with the world we 
And that includes Equitable. People in flight from farms. 


Poverty in the cities. There's a big job to do—to save communities, rebuild lives. 

Equitable is doing its best to help. Last year, we invested millions of dollars in | 

urgently needed projects: financing housing, 1ospitals, nursing homes, small 

businesses. And we urge you to help—to do what you can to make things 
etter in your own community. 





Of course, our main concern is helping families find financial security. Protec- 
tion that safeguards your children’s education, helps pay your medical bills, 
provides for you when you retire. That’s what Equitable Living Insurance is | 
all about. Talk to an Equitable agent anywhere in the USA. He knows — 
1ow to design a plan that meets your personal needs. In this anxious 
world, that’s how Equitable provides a corner of security. 








© The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
New York, N. Y, 1969 













vere may be no more peculiar 
d in the lite of the nation’s 
al than when the government 
ges hands, and there is probably 
analogue elsewhere. Status, ca- 
> contacts, incomes, and inside 
edge are all suddenly unset- 








and it is some time before new 
perceivable patterns become 
The town becomes preoccu- 
almost obsessed, with sorting 
e new order of things, and with 
ing up one’s own debits and 
as a result of the change. 
| is an unconquerable tendency 
mpare everything with the way 
/'s were before, making ail of us 
nly Sono, and iceh very o 





ious entrance ut Mr. Nixon 
ned the sense of displace- 
-Longtime Nixon-haters, who 
plentiful here—they include 
ers of the  press--were un- 
b the President's good 

; the acclaim for the Presi- 
| m conferences was intensi- 
by the fact that as the reporters 
n the East Room watching Mr. 
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Nixon, they still saw the specter of 
Mr. Johnson’s rambling, sometimes 
frightening, responses. Democrats 
began to sense they were in deeper 
trouble than they had thought. As 
the new group makes its first moves, 
the old-timers, who have seen it all 
before, cluck quietly over its naïveté. 
But for the most part, in the begin- 
ning, press, Democrats, and Repub- 
licans are all very polite. Within the 


| Gu 
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new Administration, there is a good 
deal of going about and reassuring 
that one has no ambitions but to do 
one’s job, no desire for power or ter- 
ritory—just one team. 

None of this will last, of course, 
and everyone knows it, but it is a 
rather civilized and even restful 
ritual. 










White House positioning - 


Campaign talk and obediently 
printed newspaper leaks notwith- 
standing, Mr. Nixon has built up the 
largest and potentially most power- 
ful White House staff in historv. It is 
standard litany to talk about “down- 
erading" the White House staff. Gov- 
ernment being as complex as it is, 
however, 
be in charge, he has no choice but 
to make his own staff very strong. 


if ene President wants to 







Moreover, the White House stai 
being his direct employees, a Presi- 
dent is likely to trust in them more 
than in Cabinet officers, who have 
pasts, special constituencies, con- 
gressional committees, and futures 
to serve, in addition to serving the 
Chief Executive. | 
When the staff of Daniel P. Moy- : 
nihan sat down with that of Joseph 
Califano in the week before the in- 
auguration, the incoming group al > 
ready numbered twice as many as |. 
the departing one. The talk inevita- 
bly turned to how to make the Cabi- 
net Departments respond to. the. 
White House staff. The Nixon White 
House was shaping up, one of its. . 
members commented, as “a cross be- 
tween Roosevelt and Eisenhower— = 
organized confusion." What there is © 
not, at least yet, is any single person 
with the status or the power of a` 
Sherman Adams or, more recently, 
a Califano. (This is not to say tha 
none of Mr. Nixon's staff coveted 
such a role. Nor when a Nixon aide - 
asserts, "There is no Califano on this 
staff," can one be certain whether | 
is pleased or sorry.) H. R. Haldeman 
acts as a sort of chief of staff, and 
daily "action memos" are issued from 
his office, but, his colleagues say, thu 
far at least he has not interfered in 
policy. ‘The positioning of Arthur. 
Burns as an unprecedented coun- 
selor with Cabinet rank caused some 
uneasy stirring inside and outside 
the White House. Burns's staff 
more conservative than that of the 
Urban Affairs Council, and he is in 
a position to have an impact on all 
domestic and economic policies. But 
Mr. Burns does not appear to have. 
strong instincts for power, and ther 
is even a theory among knowledg 
able people that Mr. Nixon pl: 
him there, among other reasons 
that no "czar" could emerg 
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The Atlantic this spring 
| | will present, 
d] among many others, 
these features: 
e SON OF AFFLUENT SOCIETY by John Kenneth 


Galbraith, a fresh look by the author at his famous 
book of ten years ago; and 





WHEN BERKELEY WAS YOUNG AND GAY, Pro- 


fessor Galbraith’s warm memories of the California 
campus in days of peace. 


@ THE RIGHT HAND by Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
a new story by the great and beleaguered Soviet 


J writer, a manuscript recently smuggled out of the 


. U.S.S.R. 


e INSIDE THE BLACKSTONE RANGERS by James 
Alan McPherson, the first real look at the organi- 
zation of militant Chicago blacks who are variously 
said to be against the law, for order, and vice versa. 





e SECRETS OF THE NAZI ARCHIVES by David 
Kahn, author of The Codebreakers. | 


€ ABORTION AND LEGAL DISORDER by Harriet 


Pilpel, a succinct piece of advocacy by an accome 
plished attorney and author. 


e THE MEDIA BARONS—WHO OWNS WHAT?, 
the Atlantic’s Peerage of the men, families, and com- 
bines who dominate the newspapers, radio, TV, and 
some of the publishing resources of America. 


e THE LAST WORDS OF DUTCH SCHULTZ by 
William Burroughs, in which both the author and 
the dying gangster are coherent and fascinating to 
boot. 


e WHY AUTO INSURANCE RATES KEEP GOING 
UP by Gilbert B. Friedman, an expert's examination 
of an affliction that drives all but insurance company 
stockholders up the wall. 





Washington 





Interestingly enough, for a gov- 
ernment not exactly marked by a 
| bounce to its step, there are more 
men under thirty on the Nixon 
White House staff than there have 
been on all previous White House 
staffs combined. Part of this has to 
do simply with the sheer size of the 
staff, and part with its origins. Most 
of the young men are technicians 
drawn from the Nixon presidential 
campaign, and some are bright 
young men plucked by Moynihan, 
through his Harvard contacts, for 
his own staff. 

The speed with which Henry Kis- 
singer assembled a staff of some of 
the ablest men, in and out of Wash- 
ington, regardless of party, even 
snatching some of the really first- 
class minds in the State Depart- 
ment, shook foreign policy and de- 
fense circles here. Some of these 
men formerly had held very high 
jobs elsewhere in the government, 
and everyone knows that they would 
turn in a title only in exchange for 
power. At this point, the new foreign 
policy machinery is a highly—with- 
out doubt overly—structured affair. 
There are several levels and group- 
ings to the Kissinger staff itself: one 
for general oversight of government 
policies in each of the regions— Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle Fast, 
and so on—or subjects such as arms 
control or economics; "program as- 
sistants," who are senior people to 
handle: specific crisis areas, such as 
the Middle East at present, or Viet- 
nam, or events such as the visit of a 
foreign minister; and some junior 
members to do long-range studies 
and planning. Among the members 
of the staff are Helmut Sonnenfeldt, 
formerly of the State Department 
and perhaps the brightest student 
of Soviet affairs in Washington, and 
Morton Halperin, formerly of the 
Defense Department's International 
Security Affairs staff, the group 
which turned Clark Clifford, and ul- 
timately Lyndon Johnson, around on 
the Vietnam War. Having been no- 
ticed and written about, Kissinger's 
National Security Council staff has 
been instructed not to talk to the 
press and has been “discouraged” 
from having its own dealings with 
| embassies; Mr. Nixon has been at 
pains to point out how important the 
State Department is, and what a 
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PROM A CHINESE TOMB, — 268. PICASSO BULLFIGHT. 
on artist convas red & beige. 


0:2", Pub, at $17.30. Only 5.95 13" x 32". Only 3,95 


290. PICASSO TOROS Y TOREROS 
Silkecreen on artist convas 

in biack & white, 18" x 24", 
Exciting Corrida scene. 

Pub, ép $18. Only 3.95 


85, VAN GOGH STAR. 

SIGHT OVER THE RHONE. 
Silksereen on artist : 
ieBnvas in full color. 20" x 25". 

Pub, d $335. Only 9.95 


280. PAIR OF MATISSE 
MURALS. Silkscreen on 
artist convas, Brilliant fall 
color. Each 13" x 28", 
Pub, at £15.00. The Patr 6.95 
505, The above on Paper, 


Pal. at £10.00, The Pate 3.95 


447, PICASSO BLU 

NUDE., Silkscreen in full 

eclor on artist canvas 

from Picasso's blue 
fied, 16" x 20", 

; Pob. sb S12. Only 5.985 
186. On Paper. Galy 2.98 


artist canvas, 
exciting palette. 


hs à LU EM 
265. MONET RED POPPIES, Silk- 
Screen on f canvas, Red dowers 
i.a sümmer field. Bun p 


x 24", 
Pub, at $25.00. Only 7.95 


AT SUNSET, Silkscreen on 
artist convas in full 
color. 207 x 28". 

Pub. gt $23.00. Only 7.95 


f 


291. REMBRANDT 285, HUG: THE LEOPARD. 
YOUNG WARRIOR, Lithograph artist canvas. 
Siikscreen on arHa$ Browns, tans and yellow, 

convas in full emor 22" x 28". Oniy 8.98 
19" x 27"  £&95 STE On paper. Cy 2,98 


(C324; KLEE FISH MAGIC. 
ükacreen artist convas 


ub at $18.00, Onlv5 
58 EST Paper, 2.90 


269. MONET REGATTA AT 
ARGENTEUIL, Silkscreen 
on artist canvas in 
full color. 18" x 27". 
Pub. at 825.08, Only 6.95 


A211. VAN GOGH WHITE 
ROSES. Süksereen on 
arts? convas in full color. 
29" x 20", Oniy 6.98 
46. Ox Paper. Only 3.98 


Only 6.95 
164. The above 


Eun 


464, MONET 
SUNFLOWERS, Sitk- 
screen on artist 
ihc in Ao 
M greens, reds. 
1914" x 24^, Pub. 
$20.00. Only 6.98 


uo P x 
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262. HAUSMAN 

A MAN AND A WOMAN. 

Silkscreen on ortist 

canvas in vibrant green, 

hiue, orange & magenta. 

16" x 23”, 

Pub. at $15.00, Only 8.98 
"y 4 A E : a L] 


Y. Silkscreen 
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CHARIOTEERS. Silkscreen on artist 
in metallic brown and gold, 
7", Pub, @ $14. niy 4.95 


BERT STUDIOS 


sereen artist canvas in black and white. 


253. CEZANNE STILL LIFE. 255. REDON 
Silkscreen on artist 
egavas in full color. 
20" x 24", 

Pub. at $26.00, 


275. VAN GOG 
CYPRESS ROAD WITH 
STARS. Silksereen on 


color of Van Gogh's 
21" x 28". 
Pub. at $33. Oniy 6.95 


277, ROUSSEAU VIRGIN FOREST 


230. PICASSO'S "GUERNICA'", Im. 
pressive silkscreen on artist convas in 
greys, blacks, yellows. Poignant war 
protest, 16" x 35", Pub. af $12.08, 


‘ras t : 
+ We i H PE AC uh T. Pop r. ` 
SOP get ete PANEL. On ertistt' canvas 
5 of blues, greens, and yellow. 

12"x 3614". Pub, at $15.00 Only 3.498 


full color HAND-SILK SCREENED 
by master craftsmen 
IN QOIL PAINT ON ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


2:98 


By otüering now direct from the 
publisher s studios in New York 


you Can Save upto 75%. Retan prices 
as high as $35. Yours for as utte as 


Silk. 
convas in metallic gold & brown. 
1034" x 31M". Oniy 4.9 


Wiin 
FLOWERS, Silkscreen 
on artist convas in 
full color. 19" x 26", 
Oniy 5.99 Pub. at 815,00, Qnis 2.9 
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204. MODIGLIANI 
SKETCH OF GIRL. Silk- 
screen on artist canvas 
in biack Hnes and shades 
of red. 1715" x 27147. 
Pub, ad $12.06, Only 5,95 
10. On paper. Only 2,98 


H 
The fuil 


514, Paper. 
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209. PICASSO 

STUDIES FOR 
MOTHER & CHILD. 
Silkscreen on artist 
canvas in sepia tones 
16" x 20". Pub. at 
$10.00. Only 2.98 


284. HUG: 
THE LION, 
Lithograph on 
artist canvas, 


2I" x OB". Oniy 5.95 
510. On paper, 


281. PICASSO 
TOREROS, Silkscreen on 
artist canvas in black’ 
white. 18" x 24", Pub, at 
$2.50. Qnis 2.98 


270. MONET HOUSES 


167. PICASSO 
FICADOR. Silksereen 
on ortis? canvas in 
black/white. 18* x 247, 
on paper. Cally 3.98 Pub, at $7. Onis 2.78 


poro o : 
212. VAN GOGH SUN. 
FLOWERS, Silkscreen 
on artist convos 
duplicating Van Gogh's 
vibrant palette of yellows, 
greens & browns. 20" x 26° B screen on parchment 
Pub, ot 817.50, Oily 6.95 Epaper. 16 x 23^. 

A IA ES Pub. @ $7.50, 


if your order 
totals $10 or more 


MATISSE 
BLUE NUDE, 


Bright blue sitk- 


COUPON 
TODAY 


vt 


226. MUSICIANS. Silkscreen on artist Man of La Mancha in 


276, PICASSO THE 
OLD GUIYARIST. 
Silkscreen on etis 
tonvas in blues, 
18" x 26". Pub, fè 
$13.00, Only 5,98 


Browns, tans & yellow, 


2.98 


PARLIAMENT. Siikscreen 
artist canvas, Fall Color, 


198. SU 

GAYE A WAR---AND 
NOBODY CAME, 
Bliack-davglored silk. 
screen. 25° x 387, 4,95 


261. 
QUIXOTE. Silksereen 
on artist canvas, The 
18” x 


B/W. 20" x 24", volor, 


& Pub. at 87. 


280. MODIGLIANI NUDE. 
Silkscreen on artist canvos 
in fall color. 15" x 25^, 
Pub. at $15.00. Only 5,95 


8$ $06. On Paper. Oui 2.98 
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234. EL GRECO VIEW 

OF TOLEDO, Silkscreen 

on artist canvas in blues, 
reens, greya, with a lacquer 
mish, Over 25 screens used 

in reproduction, 20" x 22", 


2.98 Pub, ot $35.00. Oty 9,98 


210. RUBENS 

HEAD Or A BOY. 
Silkscreen on 

artis? convas in full 
tolor, 14" x 17° 

Pub. at $12.50, Oni 5.95 
112. On paper. Onis 2.98 
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OF 265. REMBRANDT 
MAM IN (SOLDEN 
HELMET. Litho artist 
convas, Full color. 


22" x 28", Onis 5,985 


ONES 


nie Cin edit 


22" x 2B", 


LAMBERT STUDIOS: Dept. LA3 


MINIMUM MAIL ORDER $3.00 
Gentlemen: Please resh the prints whose 
numbers are circied st right, If my order 
totats $20 or more you wiit aise incteds my 
FREE print of MATISSE BLUE NUDE. 
The prints $ have eircled 

apposite amount to $ 


Pigs Seles Tax 
(when. appieabie) 


Pius Handling Charge 45¢ 


t enclose cash f 
check P 
money order[ | 
for Total $ & 


Des 


Please add $1.00 per print tor delivery 
outside U.S, 


We do not offer a extaiag because sar 
selections are constantly changing, 


Ef you are not satisfied with your 
order, return. it within 10 days with 
erldente of parehas tor fult eredit or 
Uh refend, 


PICASSO DON 257. RENOIR GIRL 
WITH WATERING 
CAN, Silkscreen on 
orbis canvas in full 


4^. 
Only 2.98 Pub. $20.00. Only 6.98 


452. PICASSO THREE 
MUSICIANS. 
artist canvas in full color. 
22" x 24", Pub, 818. er 5.95 
807. On Paper. Oniy 2.98 


231. PAIR OF MEDIEVAL BRASS 


278. TURNER THE FIGHTING 
U"TEMERAIRE,' Silkscreen on 
ortist canvas in full color. 
Epic panorama. 20" x 28", 
Pub. at £35.00. Only 9,95 


PAR 


217. KLEE LONELY 
.OSilkscreen ortist 
canvas, Full Color. 19^ 
x 27", Pub, 215, 5.98 
17. On Paper. Oui 2.98 


GER. 
Lisho on orfist canvas. 
Browns, tans & lue 

n 
509. On Paper. Only 1.9% 


283. HUG: THE TI 


PRINTS ON CANVAS 


254. MONET: WATER 513. NEVER AGAIN 
LILIES. On artist canvas. Silkscreen posteri 
striking silkscreen iu full KOLLWITZ 1924. dr 
color water lilies Black, i 
in a pool 2135" x 22". red on fine ort stock 
Pub, at $20.00. Only 6.98 23" x 30", Special & 


195. WYETH CHRISTINA'S 
WORLD. Collotype from the 
Museum of Modern Art ou fae 
ort stock in harvest colos 
1634" x 24". Only 7.50 


Silksereen on 


di 


E & 


279. FRAGONARD YOUNG. 
GIRL READING, Sitkecraen 
on artist canvas in: love 
sunlight colors, One w 
must famous panties : 
world. 20" x 26" e à 
Pub. ot £20.00. 5.95 
2 


RUBBINGS: KNIGHT AND LADY. 
Silkscreen on artis? canvas in 
bizek & metallic gold. 12" x 36”, 
Pub, $18. The Pair Only 6,95 
155, The above on parchment 
paner. The Pair, Only 3.95 


B 


Only 


ey 


271. VAN GOGH STARRY NIGHT 
Silkscreen on artist convas in be 
full color. 18" x 24". S 
Pub. at $35.05 Oniy $,95 


qus MN 


219. MARING THE 

RIDER, Silkscreen 

canvas in reds & 

18" x 24", Oniy 5,8995 

153, On Paper. fy aa 
us x 


216. KOLLWITZ 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 
Silkscreen on arts} 
canvas in black and 
white. 20% x 24", 2.98 
dU M Ed 


im 3A TAN SEGA OSEE = 


282. HUG: THE CAT. 288. PICASSO 
Litho on artist canves, BACCHANAL, 
frowns, tans & yellow, 

22" x 28" fy 5.95 

BOB. Ox Paper. Oniy 2,98 


5.95 


336 Central! Park West, New York 10025, N, Y. 
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ve been taking travellers to Europe for 
o long, we know exactly where they want to 
go, what to see, where to stay, how much 






ze offer hundreds to choose from. 

. No other airline offers you a wider choice 
of European tours of all types, from the most 
inexpensive to the costliest dreams. 

_ Here are four easy ways to spend a little 
money and see a lot of Europe. 

= 1. At the lowest cost. 

Here’s your chance to take a Great 
.Get-Away Tour* to any one of eight major 

. European cities at low cost. N obody else 

. offers lower prices. London, $300. Madrid or 
. Paris, $320. Frankfurt or Zurich, $338. 

- Milan, $360. Rome, $400. Athens, $490. 

_ For these small sums, you get round-trip air 
fare from New York. Car rental and free 

- mileage or rail transportation. Plus 20 nights 
.., accommodations in a guest house or inn 

.. located outside the major cities. (TWA’s 
exclusive Great Get-Away Discount Card also 
_ entitles you to discounts in a large group of 

_ hotels and motels throughout Europe. First 
. night free and 10% off succeeding nights. 

. Makes staying home a dull, costly experience. 
2, On the town — your way. 

.. TWA's Bonus Adventures* are leisure 

- vacations with lots of time to roam on your 
„own. You get round-trip air fare from New 
York, quality hotel rooms with bath, 
breakfasts, sightseeing and host service. 


Sample some of our Bonus Adventures: 

The Fado, 2 weeks in Lisbon, from $338. 

he Scene, 2 weeks in London, Amsterdam, 

aris, from $405. The Splendide, 3 weeks in 

Asbon, Madrid, Paris, London, from $468. 

he Temptation, 3 weeks in Paris, Rome, 

yienna, Copenhagen, London, from $629. 

‘he Viking, 3 weeks in Copenhagen, 
ockholm, Oslo, Amsterdam, London, from 











































619. Plus more. To almost anywhere you 
rant to go. 
3. Plan it yourself. 


"or the independent thinker—and traveller 
we have a travel plan that you tailor-make 







0 spend. Since no one tour will satisfy everyone 


TWA 


The things we'll do to make youh 


FSET OT 
AONE 
3 


zt 


yourself. We call it our $10-$15 A Day T 
Plan. TWA or your travel agent can hel 
you plan your itinerary and obtain all ho 
and touring confirmations for you. And, c 
course, you can take advantage of our 
low-cost air fares. 2 
4. With an escort. 3 
On TWA's Premium Adventures, you ti 
with a small group and are escorted by. 
expert guides. And you have a huge choic 
two-three-or-four week tours of Western 
Europe, the Mediterranean, the U.S.S. À 
Eastern Europe by bus, by air, rail and cr 
ships. UM 
Charge it. | 
With TW A's Worldwide Jet Credit Plan, 
you can charge your trip—take up to 24 - 
months to pay. ud 
The man who makes it easy. 5 
Your travel agent. See him, tell him where 
you want to go, how much (or how little) 
you want to spend. He's the expert who ca 
fit a trip to your plans, your budget, your 
dreams. Or mail the coupon. This season, 
TWA will be offering more flights to Europ 
than ever before. And, of course, TWA is 
only airline that gives you service 










































































throughout the U.S. and overseas to Europ 
Let's get going. 


TWA Dept. 323, PO. Box 25 | 
Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 100. 


Please satisfy my wanderlust and send me 3 
free tour brochures. | 


Address 


City 
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Includes 14/21 day G.I.T. economy 
air fare from New York. 















riend Bill Rogers has always 






. Nixon, however, appears to 
proceeding with no illusions 
the capacities of the State De- 
nt to provide him with fresh 
options or detached informa- 
Moreover, in January, before 
of the rest of the new govern- 
officials had found their offices, 
was a subterranean power 
"ele between the NSC staff, 
| persuaded the President to 
ntle the State Department's 
if largely unused) instrument 
coordinating government-wide 
n policy—the "Senior Interde- 
»ental Group—and State De- 
ment staff men who persuaded 
rsecretary U. Alexis Tohnson to 
ade Secretary Rogers to fight 
"phe result was a compromise 
inevitably, more interagency 
iittees—one for the Undersecre- 
ind. another one, called the Re- 
Committee, for the NSC. 

e State Department is, in fact, 
| more firmly in the grip of the 
itional Foreign Service than be- 
"he Service had battled for the 
ishment of an Undersecretary 
'olitical Affairs, to be filled by 
eer Foreign Service Officer. 
ally, the Young Turks of the 
| Service waged the battle in 
o improve their own status 
orale within a top-heavy or- 
ion, only to see the post given 
nson, the most senior of the 
| Service, a devoted support- 
President Johnson's Vietnam 
Jand a friend of Dean Rusk, 
obbied hard for Alexis Johnson 
eive the job. The Foreign Ser- 
yas also able to entrench itself 
x the lengthy time Rogers 
‘establishing his own men in 
lepartment, a process that was 
ompleted while the President 
naking fundamental decisions 
. Vietnam and the Middle East 
aking his trip to Europe. 
key point about the Kissinger 
s about Moynihan’s, is that 
Were off and running early, and 
chosen, and therefore in posi- 
‘to do work which is “better 
ed-out,” as they say here, than 
e the Cabinet officers, who were 
selecting assistants, Moreover, 
are in the building, with more 
'tunity to catch the king's ear. 






































































































































E propinq ues l like | propinquity. | 


Committee-happy 


This Administration is committee- 
happy, but the older hands around 
town are betting that it won't last 
long. One can get odds on whether 
some of the committees or the Sun- 
day White House prayer meetings 
will be the first to go. Mr. Nixon was 

warned in the report of the task 
force on government organization 
that no committee of more than 
three can operate successfully for 
any length of time. They tend to 
become bureaucratic in themselves, 
wanting everything presented to 
them, and on paper, before there is 
a decision, slowing action even fur- 
ther. They are time-consuming for 
the principals, who must sit through 
discussions of issues of no concern 
to them. Committees therefore have 
a way of withering away in disuse. 
The real work is done around them, 
or under them, by the people most 
involved in the problem at hand. 


Sic transit 





About a month after the election, 
there appeared a story in the Wash- 
ington Post with the headline, “Nix- 
on Plans Wide Housecleaning in 
Government, Key Aide Says." Tohn 
Mitchell told a group of investment 
bankers, the story said, that "Nixon 
considered the lack of a thorough 
changeover one of the biggest errors 
of the Eisenhower Administration." 
Those who were here at the time 
say that the incoming Eisenhower 
group talked much the same way. 
Yet the most striking thing about the 
Nixon take-over was how long it took 
and how thin it was, and how many 
lives and even entire government 
agencies were suspended in confu- 
sion. An astonishing number of 
Johnson Administration officials 
have been kept on, and, accustomed 
to the power and the inside poop, 
they are delighted. 

Around the middle of January, one 
Cabinet officer came to the office of 
a Department official who had been 
assuming, with regret, that his future 
lay elsewhere, and said, "I hope 
you're not thinking of le aving." ' Sur- 
prised, the official replied, “Well, 
among other things, 1 worked for 
Mr. Humphrey's election." "Hu- 
bert?” replied the Cabinet PER 















*p here are a number E reasor 
why Mitchell's prediction did ne 
pan out. For one thing, Republicans, 
almost by definition, do not seem to 
have the same zest for government: 
as Democrats. For another, the | 
group that has come in seems largely . 
to be one with limited contacts, and. 
also limited daring for reaching out. 
to the unknown. The law firms and. 
universities which virtually staffed 
the past Democratic Administrations 
have barely been touched. Business- 
men, in general, are not all that in- 
terested in serving, except perhaps. 
at the very top. Once here, more 
over, they often have a miserable 
time of it. They are accustomed to a 
command structure, clear organiza- 
tion charts, and the ability to fire em- 
ployees, none of which are features 
of office life here. Younger business 
men have expressed reluctance tà 
leave their firms, for fear of losing 
their slot on the promotion list. This 
bespeaks failure to understand the 
interconnections that have devel 
oped between business and govern- 
ment in the past eight years. It i: 
difficult to think of any recent gov 
ernment man with any sort of re- 
sponsibility and exposure who, if he 
wanted to, did not land in a hand- 
some business position afterward. 
Finally, the difficulty in attracting. 
people into the new Administration. 
has also been attributed to the ex- © 
tent to which crime in the streets of- 
Washington was discussed during : 
the campaign. 

One result of all this was that de- 
spite all the publicity about «a 
"smooth" transition, there was lit 
transition at all. Johnson officials had 
earnestly collected data and briefing 
books, but often found that there 
was no one to "transish" with. This 
meant, in turn, that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration lost time, which, for all 
of their talk about the virtues of 
moving slowly, they may come to. 
regret as the congressional season 
warms up. 




























Togetherness 


'There are two kinds of Nixon as- 
sociates: those who, when one says. 
“Spiro Agnew,” stare at the carpet; 
and those who, when the Vice Pre: 
dent is mentioned, respond, "I 
won the election for us." There 
number of people around 













DEAN MARTINS |H Now... for the first time...a brand-new service that 
DONEC offers you stereo tape cartridges—at great savings! 






As your introduction, choo 






7665. Includes: Everybody Loves 
Semebody, Houston, Nobody's 
Baby Again, Bumming Around, etc. 


















a if you join now, and agree to buy as few as 4 additional i 
AT FOLSOM PRISON axem tridges during the coming year, from hundreds to be offere 


[SN l | dd YES, IT'S TRUE! You may have any 3 of the best-sellin 
6876. Featuring Janis Joplin sing. : SIMON & GARFUNKEL 8-track cartridges shown here — ALL 3 for only $5.9: 
de den eee Thats the fabulous bargain the brand-new Columbi 

Stereo Tape Cartridge Service is offering new member 
who join and agree to purchase as few as four add 


tional selections in the coming year. 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO CARTRIDGE BUYING GUID 
You'll have no problem selecting four more cartridge 
because the Service offers you so many cartridges 
choose from... all described in the monthly Buyin: 
Guide which you will receive free! You'll find hit 8-tre 
GARY PUCKETT : cartridges from every field of music — the best se 
ANDTHE gf Favori k &T from many different labels! You may accept the reg 

cheer! Am SUPREMES monthly selection . . . or any of the other cartridge 

MEOS ests i b nos offered . . . or take no cartridge at all that month. - 

| ; rana MN RO YOUR OWN CHARGE ACCOUNT! Upon enrollment, th 

IN ws ; * Sanyon Suite ANE io pone Service will open a charge account in your name. Yo 

et — EIE | — T pay for your cartridges only after you ve received t 
7051. Aisa; You Send 7045. Also: Little 7029, Plus: i'm just 6228-6239. Twin- 5: - Also: p» p — and are enjoying them. ey Wi e maile d 
Fat FWant ete. ^ Green rude an it AMan M The Day Pack Tape (Counts And Away; Ode To billed to you at the regular Service price of $6.95 (Clas- 
| — sical, occasional Original Cast and special cartr 

FRANK SINATRAS | esse dal o dE. ovens NOY Somewhat higher), plus a mailing and handling charg 
TURN AROUND va GRADUATE Andy | Ray ip YOU GET FREE CARTRIDGES! Once you've completed yi 
LOOK AT ME UE eor Williams | Conniff "PU enrollment agreement, you'll get a cartridge of yo 













6368. includes Mrs. Robinson 
from “The Graduste," fakin’ it, 





















$415. Johnny's big hit: Folsam 
Pristn Blues, Jackson (with June 
Carter), The Wall, etc, 











































Percy | Barbra M choice FREE for every two cartridges you buy!’ 
Faith | Streisand ME oto Phoen like getting a 3344% discount on all the 8-track car 
$ | CILLUM A es ! id tridges you want... for as long as you want! b 

: People; 6313. “Like th : t7. Includes: Look 6558. Plus: Love | TERE n 

it Was A Very Good The Good The Badang ie, a hit album" Qt 16 Never My Blue; Windy; up, Up COLUMBIA PREO CARTRIDGE SERVIG 
he Ugly; 11 in aff : 


i -Bilboard Magazine JESEDEJU And Away: etc. E 
Tear, te ah j i er d Terre Haute, indiana 
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EXPERIENCE pul EMI COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGE SERVICE 

ELECTRIC LADYLAND i ; : | Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 

PACKS P. ME M Please enroll me as a member of the Service. I've indicated below 
Twice the ER VISH YOU the three cartridges I wish to receive for $5.95, plus postage and 
music —yet : handling. I agree to purchase four more selections during thé 
each counts coming year at the regular Service price, and I may cancel my 
as one | a membership any time thereafter, If I continue, I am to receive 

5553. Plus: Maria, selection 7179. Aisa: VooBen, 6237. Plus: Java, Ebb an 8-track cartridge of my choice FREE for every two additional 





Mean River, Yester- Chile, Rainy Day, Tide, Walk On The Selections I accept. 


pct ala meat Bream Aways S6 imah Will Side, 26 in ali SEND ME THESE 3 CARTRIDGES (fill in numbers below) 


L  .] L1] LL 431-6 : 


























And if you do not own a cartridge player, we will give you this 








8-Track Tape Cartridge Player er auus AN, 
FOR ha 925 City State Zip 





[] Check here if, in addition, you want to receive the Columbii 
8-Track Tape Cartridge Player for only $19.95. Enclose your ch 
or money order for $19.95 as full payment. (Complete satisfact 
is guaranteed or your money will be refunded in full.) Yowi 
billed $5.95 for your first three cartridges (plus a mailing an 
handling charge), and you merely agree to purchase as few 
twelve additional cartridges during the coming year at the r 


ular Service price. (Be sure to indicate in the boxes above 
three cartridges you want.) 


If you wish to charge the $19.95 for your Columbia Player te 
credit card, check one and fill in your account number belg 


[] American Express [1 Diners Club [jUni-C 
C] Master Charge [D] Midwest Bank Card 
[Lj] BankAmericard (California residents only) 


With this beautiful, top-performing 
Player, you'll be able to add the 
convenience and full stereo sound 
of B-track cartridges to your pres- 
ent stereo record system! Our reg- 
ular price for the Player is $69.95, 
yet you may have it for only 
$19.95, when you purchase your 
first three tapes for only $5.95, 
and then agree to purchase as few 
FEATURES @ Plays through your home as twelve additional tapes during 
tom. plugs ight into your'anpiier cr dies the coming yeer. Check the box in 
Eon EDI é Push- Button Program Selec. the coupon at right, and note that, 
or: " CREE front one program to another if you wish, you may charge the Account Number 431-7 /W6 431-8: 
automatic operation e Overall Dimensions Player to one of your credit cards. 

— 1|" wide x 1034" deep x 434" high j Signature 
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did argue and still maintain that he 
could have won a larger victory with 
a vice presidential candidate more 
‘identified with the cities and the 
young; yet they have only hypothe- 
sis, not victory, on their side. 

Mr. Nixon has been talking, as 
Presidents do, about being President 
lof all the people, but a major pre- 
occupation here is watching the 
struggle for the Administration's 
‘conscience, and its signals to the 
! North or to the South. The obvious 
‘trouble with trying to emit both is 
that they can become mixed, as in 
the Administration's first moves on 
school desegregation, where HEW 
Secretary Robert Finch is the man 
in the middle. Yet sometimes it 
works: Mr. Nixon went to 7th Street, 
which had been left in rubble since 
the riot last April, and announced a 
project to clean it up (he even got 
himself called "soul brother" by 
‘someone in the crowd, an event his 
pun say was a surprise to all), 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ee 


both very important signals. That 
afternoon he announced à crime 
package, most of which picked up 
proposals of a Johnson-appointed 
commission on crime, but which also 


cas | 
ae . > ^ * 
included provisions for preventive 
| 


on: Cu ty’ 





detention. . 
| The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity was preserved, less the Job 
| Corps, which goes to the Labor De- 
| partment, and Head Start, which 
|goes to HEW. OEO has no reason to 
| feel secure; neither has it been wiped 
lentirely from the map, as had been 
| expected. “These people are working 
|late into the night," said one Negro 
ES here, in grudging admira- 





tion. The task forces appointed to ad- 
vise the President-elect were largely 
liberal, and there has been a great 
deal of informal solicitation of advice 
and help from people here far more 
liberal than Mr. Nixon, at least as he 
sounded in his campaign. (Leonard 
Garment, a former Nixon law part- 
ner and the most liberal of the cam- 
paign entourage, has set up a law 
office in Washington, but seems to 
spend most of his time acting as a go- 
between for liberals and the White 
House, and troubleshooting for the 
President. It is a convenient arrange- 
ment. A law firm with a former part- 
ner who is President of the United 
States can well afford it; Garment 
can do little chores and make in- 
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Administration for outsiders.) 
How much of this is just for show 
will become clearer in the coming 
months, and as the Administration 
finds its own policies, there will in- 
evitably be a tightening of some of 
the lines of communication and 
power. In the meantime, it is a 
rather pleasant change from tormer 
Administrations, which came in be- 
lieving that they had inherited all 
knowledge. More fundamentally, it 
would appear that Mr. Nixon real- 
izes that he was elected with a man- 
date that could spell trouble; that 
the country cannot be governed 
with the blacks and the cities up 
in arms. 

On the other side are the Southern- 
ers, in particular renegade Southern 
Democrats, who have been given high 
Administration jobs. J. Phil Camp- 
bell, for example, the Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture, comes out of 
the Georgia agricultural establish- 
ment—he was Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the state—traditionally a 
stronghold of white landowner . 
supremacy. Winton M. Blount anse 
nounced at his first press conference 
that in addition to trying to get 
pieces of mail to their destination— 
which would be a major achieve- 
ment—he will be looking into the 
possibility of getting Southern Dem- 
ocrats into the Republican Party. 
John Mitchell, now Attorney Gener- 
al, was Nixon's campaign manager 
and a major supporter of the Agnew 
strategy, and his deputy, Richard 
Kleindienst, was a key Goldwater 
aide. 

Yet Strom Thurmond and Barry 
Goldwater and their followers have 
reason, from their role in securing 
Mr. Nixon's nomination, to expect 
more deference than has yet been 
shown them. There will be continu- 
ing, serious ideological struggles 
within the Administration. It is very 
possible that the 1968 Nixon coali-_ 
tion will come apart under the: 
strain, and that it will be the right 
and the South which take a walk. — . 














Cabinet notes 














Robert Finch is the star of the 
Cabinet here so far, an important 
reason being that he enjoys the press,- 
and the members of the press, like. 
most human beings, respond to t 
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OBTAINABLE OUTSIDE 
BOOK TRADE EXCEPT FOR 
MEMBERS OF 
AMERICAN BOOK CLUB 


Huge 350-page Master Catalog lists 
tuli 20,000 books in print. Every 
title at guaranteed discounts of at 
least 306% (never less!) to as much 
as 81%. All categories, all sub- 
jects inciuded—hard cover and 
paperback, fiction and non-fiction. 
best sellers and classics, ever 
multi-volume reference works, en- 
Cyclopedias and college texts. NO 
EXCEPTIONS! Discount siways 
1 shown side-by-side with regular 
retail price so vou can compare 
im every case. No commitment to 
buy any number of volumes. Order 
any book in print. through club di- 
rect from warehouse. No excep. 
tions. No middleman Your dis- 
count always based directly on 
wholesale price. You never pay list 
price for any book, aver Request 

your Master Catalog now 





















Mail the coupon on this page at once to re- 
ceive your complimentary trade edition of 
our unabridged MASTER CATALOG OF 
BOOKS IN PRINT, and begin a trial mem- 
bership in the American Book Club. Afem- 
bership does not obligate you to buy a thing. 
But it does entitle you to... 
1. Order any and all books in print at dis- 
counts up to 81%. Even newest releases. 
NO EXCEPTIONS! 
2. Choose from all books of all publishers 
~Random House, Knopf, Doubleday, Har- 
per & Row, Simon & Schuster, Harvard 
University Press, etc. Even rare or "spe- 
cialist” publishers. NO EXCEPTIONS! 
3. This includes all books of all categories 
hard cover and paperback, fiction and 
non-fiction, best sellers, scientific and tech- 
nical, religious, art, even multi-volume 
references, encyclopedias and college texts, 
Naturally, all books offered by other book 
clubs are included too. Everything between 
two covers. NO EXCEPTIONS! 
4. Most important--vyou can make these 
amazing purchases without involving your- 
self in a single "commitment" of any kind! 


What's the catch? There is none! 


Unlike any general or specialized book club 
“no one at American Book Club says you 
MUST do this or you CAN'T do that. There 
. are NO restrictions. NO quotas to buy. NO 
= OBLIGATIONS WHATEVER. And posi- 
tively NO unwanted books shipped or billed 
to you because you forgot to return an irri- 
tating monthly card. (There are NO cards to 
.return.) 


































In fact we ask nothing at all of you, 
except this: 


Please request your complimentary Master 
^ Catalog at once. Quantities earmarked for 
 . trade houses, publishers, schools and librar- 
. ies are severely limited. Do not miss obtain- 
ang a copy of this book-industry "Bible" by 

elaying too long. With member discounts 
aranteed as high as 8195, the price you 
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Save up to 81% on every book in print—no limit on what. 
you buy—no commitment to take any number of volumes! 


formerly paid for just one book can now get 
you up to five. And get them for you FAST. 


Same-day service guaranteed 
on every order 


Never the 5- to 6-week delay that is standard 
with other clubs. Even "special requests" are 
processed as fast as best sellers. And that 
means—the same day received. 


We never foist “Club editions" on you 


You may not know it but—many selections 
received by members of other clubs are what 
the trade calls "club editions." (Look for the 
“tip-off” phrase, "Book Club Edition", on 
their flaps.) But we never give you "club edi- 
tions," Never give you cheaper paper, small- 
er type, or bindings that stain your hands and 
fall apart. You receive only the GENUINE 
PUBLISHER'S EDITION, brand-new and 
bindery fresh. The same item selling for up to 
four times the price in the bookshop around 
the corner. 


+ Order direct from Master catalog— 
sent to you free 


If you can’t find a book in your Catalog 
(scarcely conceivable!) —order it anyway. You 
still get it at a full 15% discount. 


Monthly newsletter also sent to you—-FREE 


Forbooks published. after you get your Master 
Catalog- rely on the club’s fascinating monthly 
newsletter: "Bookmarker". It’s a sprightly 
written survey of new books, including nu- 
merous late-breaking bargains even beyond 
the normal club discount! 

To begin enjoying full club privileges at once, 
mail the coupon with only $5. This one-time 
fee entitles you to lifetime membership. You 
never have to renew~and never pay another 
ciub fee, ever. Yowll probably save many 
times the token membership fee on your first 
order alone. (Especially since as a member 
you never have to pay us a state or city sales 
tax of any kind~no matter where you live!) 


Your ''no-strings" gift from 
the American Book Club. 
No obligation to buy 


to become amember. 
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a thing. Keep Cata- 
log FREE even if 
you decide not 





























Money-back guarantee is unconditiona 


If after joining you don't agree the Am 
Book Club is all we said and more,;;or 
if you've simply changed your mind fi 
us know within 10 days after receiving v 
catalog and your membership will be 
celled without obligation. Your mem 
fee, of course, will be refunded at onc 
the 350-page trade edition of our unab 
Master Catalog of Books in Print is yoi 
keep regardless. 
Naturally, every book you buy throug’ 
club must satisfy you 100%; otherwi: 
free to return it within 10 days for a full n 
fund. No questions asked. 
Right now join the growing number. o 
dents, teachers, professional men — 
schools and libraries-who now buy 
from the Master Catalog. At savings 
to 8195. Mail coupon now to: America 
Club, Wilmington, Delaware 19899, 


| American Book Club E 
| Wilmington, Delaware 19899 









































































































































































































































any book within 10 days for full refund: 
happy with the club itself, | need only 1 
know within 10 days. My membership 
cancelled and my fee refunded in full 
Catalog will be mine to keep regardi 


Name 


Manera Pe var pa Mrd 





Address 























st of the Secretaries, and he 
^on as the can-do guy, a style 
s very popular around here. He 
iberal in an essentially liberal 
. Mr. Romney, to be sure, is a 
lo type, and his zeal to get on 
¿things is very much in order at 
epartment of Housing and Ur- 
Development. But there is also 
¿ë feeling that his evangelism and 
bility will get him in trouble (he 
ortedly does not hold his peace 
abinet meetings, even to the Pres- 
nt), and he hus been readier than 
ers to fight with his colleagues 
T. turf. 
onservation is like civil rights 1n 
it there are certain code words and 
ses that everyone understands. 
point about Mr. Hickel's early 
shaps is that he uttered all of the 
. words—federal lands should not 
"under lock and key," no 
It in "conservation for conserva- 
; sake," and so on—revealing a 
of mind which sent the conser- 
onists to arms. Conservationists 
among the most vigorous letter 
ers in the country, and they have 
it about doubled in number in the 
few years, so that congressional 
ces were deluged. T he Democrats 
ourse, loved it, though there wa 
er a chance that Hickel would not 
confirmed. The Interior Depart- 
, usually ignored by the press, 
iow become a popular beat, and 
il lobbyists are said to be suffer- 
-bad case of nerves. It could just 
n out that Mr. Hickel, who will 
atched as no Interior Secretary 
ore him, unwittingly advanced the 
e of conservation in a way that 
ald make Gifford Pinchot proud. 
leputy Secretary of Defense David 
kard has taken over so much of 
responsibility of running the 
tagon that not long ago an €x- 
nge between Secretary Melvin R. 
d and the press, interrupted by 
oud sound of a drilling machine, 
luded the following asides: 
aird: We are carefully going over 
f these items to see that the pri- 
es which have been established 
n the budget are correct... . I 
k we had better get that drill 
ned off right now. 
(Laughter). 
Applause) 
yrill starts. 
(Laughter) 
Laird: Well, I don’t know what 


e're going to do about that. 

























































































































‘Laird: 1 uu r 
been given enough responsibility. 

Pac kard ras assigned the thorough 
review of all weapons systems and the 
budget and of the Pueblo mess. 
Moreover, he was given responsibil- 
ity by the President for a govern- 
ment-wide review of the United 
States’s strategic position and world 
aes: the sort o EVE that 
Carl Kaysen" S pene in the Brook- 
ings Institution’s "Agenda for the 
Nation.” The study was pushed by 
the National Security Council staff, 
in the hope that Packard would be- 
come convinced that a fundamental 
revision of policy is in order. It was 
made government-wide so that he 
would hear other views than those 
prevailing at the Pentagon. And the 
assignment, it is said, was given to 
him not only because of the strong 
role he was already playing, but also 
in the hope—how justified, no one 
yet knows—that his record of enor- 
mous contributions to education, 
Negro, and urban causes could lead 
to his becoming the "humanist" of 
the Pentagon. 


—kElizabeth B. Drew 





© Brazil 





riots, 
demonstra- 
tions, daylight violence, and other 


intermittent 
street 


For a 
bombings, 


year 
angry 


forms of popular manifestations 
against the Costa e Silva regime 
have erupted throughout the coun- 
try. At least a score have been 
killed, hundreds injured, and thou- 
sands arrested. (Exact figures are 
unknown since the government does 
not make them public.) The diverse 
elements in Brazilian society—labor, 
the Church, the press, academe, and 
the arts—have felt, with justification, 
estranged from the government since 


the creation of a hybrid form o 


béinoved from the Supreme Court 


government which defies definiti: 
except in the eye of the partisan. be 
holder. 
For four years Brazil’s governing 
military elite has been offering with 
artless deception the notion that it 
was fashioning a popular revolu- 
tion. By mid- December this elabi 
rately contrived charade was un- 
masked. In one impetuous stroke, 
President-Marshal Artur da Costa 
Silva invoked the “Fifth Institu- 
tional Act," which declared a state. 
of siege, closed Congress, imposed | 
tight press censorship, suspended in- ` 
dividual rights, including that of | 
habeas corpus, and led to the im- 
prisonment of some 200 opposition- 
ists and journalists. The act, in real- 
ity a decree beyond judicial appeal, 
was the vehicle which formally re- 
turned this sprawling, untamed 
giant of a country back to the folds: 
of totalitarianism reminiscent of the 
Vargas era 
Following the adoption of the. . 
sweeping new powers by C osta e 
Silva last December (predictably 
provoked, according to the govern 
ment, by the increasing intrusion of 
“subversive elements’ , Washington 
expressed the hope that the crack. — 
down was only temporary and would |. 
soon be relaxed. This proved to be . 
wishful thinking. In subsequent ac- 
tion, the military regime further - 
tightened its grip; it broadened its... 
purge of public figures to include 
thirty-three members of Congress, 
recessed five state legislatures, de- 
creed that foreigners may be ex- 
pelled from the country without in- 
vestigation on charges of “acting | 
against the national security,” and 














































three justices who had been associ- 

ates of Goulart and Kubitschek. The 
latter measure, unprecedented in 
Brazilian history, caused Chief Jus- 
tice Antonio Goncalves de Oliveira. 
to resign. The Chief Justice gave no 
reason, other than to say, “Silenc 
speaks for me, for my gesture speak 
louder than words.” 

In another significant devel | 
ment, Interior Minister General 
Afonso de Albuquerque Lima re- 
signed in January, the first memben 
of Costa e Silva's cabinet to do so, 
leading to outside speculation of i 
ternal ‘dissension in the governmen 
More likely, however, Albuque 
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le Voyage par 
Air France 


A trip on tbe world's gentlest airline 
is a joy for tbe world's smallest 
passengers. Air France provides 
everything from bottle-warming for 
infants (wbo travel virtually free) to 
pop music and movies* at tbe stand- 
ard in-flight charge for the pre-teens 
(who travel for half fare). And 
there's very special service for the 
8-to-12-year-old who travels alone. 
«ere not saying it's le Disneyland 
Skies but kids seems to like us. 


And Paris. Here's where to find what 
they'll like most. 





Magasins de jouets 


Superb continental toys can be 
seen and bought at: 

Le Chaperon Bleu 14-bis, ave. 
Hoche; Farandole 48, ave. Victor- 
Hugo; Au Nain Bleu 406-410, rue 
St.-Honoré, Paris’ oldest toy store 
with celebrity customers fromall over 
the world and a stock to fit; Baby 
Train 9, rue du Petit-Pont, fantastic 
miniature train store, the bulk of 
whose customers, needless to say, 
are adults, 


les Baby-sitters 


You can find suitable baby-sitters 
through these organizations: 
L'Association des Etudiants en 
Médecine ODEon 25-44; Comité 
des Oeuvres d'Etudiants DANton 
07-49; Azur Baby-Sitter 265-69-26. 
Jn addition, For Children Only offers 
half-day and full-day chaperoned 
excursions for young people through 
Taylor Travel Service ANJou 68-31. 
The number to call for belp 
concerning children arriving in Paris 
alone is 225-91-88. 


*By In-Flight Motion 





Marionnettes 


The famous Guignol shows are 
performed during the summer 
months once or twice every 
afternoon in the Tuileries, 
Luxembourg and Champs-Elysées 
Gardens (the last being the oldest 
puppet show in Paris). In the winter 
months: André Blin Marionnettes 
7, rue de Bagneux 


7 
(Thursdays only); and Claude 
& 


Daniel Brazilier 76, rue Mouffetard. 


Vêtements 


The children's wear üeberteests 
of tbe large depart- 
ment stores are a 
good place to find 
reasonably-priced 
clothes—the kind 
Parisian children 
wear. Jn addition, 
the following 
shops offer the fancier type of things 
you d expect to find in Paris: 


Bellina 7, Fbg. St.-Honoré, top luxury 


togs; Celine 3, ave, Victor-Hugo, 
shoes for boys and girls; 


La Chatelaine 170, ave. Victor-Hugo, 


the kind of clothes visiting royalty 
buys to bring home; Jones 39, ave. 
Victor-Hugo, extraordinary collec- 
tion of clothes for boys and girls 
from infancy to 18; Baby Dior 28, ave. 
Montaigne, the name says everything. 


Pictures, 









Curiosités 
Excursions to the following will 
delight almost any child: Dog 
Market 106, rue Brancion, 1, Sundays, 
2-4 PM, Donkey and Mule Market, 
same place, Mon. Wed. Fri. 
mornings; Miniature Trains 6, cité 
du Midi, 3 & 8 PM (except Wed.), 
children can drive miniature trains; 
Musée Grevin 10, blvd. Montmartre, 
2-7 PM daily, fantastic and historical 
waxworks tableaux; Open-Air Stamp 
Market corner, aves. Garbriel & — — 
Marigny, Thurs. Sat. Sun.; Paris 
Metro, tbe illuminated mecbanical 











map is a must—you press a button 
for your destination and tbe route 
lights up; Eiffel Tower, a trip up, up, 
up, is even more fun for children 
than for adults. You can arrange to 
have the Eiffel Tower flood-lit just 
for the kids at a time of your choice; 
all you need is two days’ 
notice to the Cabinet du 
Préfet de la Seine, and 
$55.00 an hour; Seine Boat 
Rides, from Alma (right 
bank) and Jena (left 
bank) Bridges, boat tours 
leave almost every half- 
hour from 10:30 AM to 5 PM. 


Parcs 


There's areal amusement park with 
rides, funny mirrors, a miniature 
train, and a miniature motor-racing 
track at the Jardin d' Acclimatation 
(zoo to you). The zoo part has lions, 
bears, etc. Open from 9 AM to 
nigbtfall. Also bere, a bowling alley 
open until 2 AM. Plus a miniature 
golf-course 57 rue Cuvier. Otber 
parks witb special-interest 
events include: Jardin des 
Plantes, witb a winter- garden, 


Buttes Cbaumont, Place Armand 
Currell at Belleville, is tbe most 
picturesque park in Paris—small 
lake, 100 ft. waterfall, a suspension 


bridge, puppet theater, swings, 


* 
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} live animals, reptiles, aquarium, 
f stuffed animals, paleontology, etc.; 


^^ à 
Theâtres is 
For the very young (for whom ~~) 
language is not yet a problem): © 
Thédtre des Enfants Modèles, Salle 
Chopin-Pleyel 252, Tb4. St. Honora 

3 PM; Théâtre des Enfants, Théâtre 
d la Porte Saint-Martin, 3 PM; ` 2 
Thédtre le Kaléidoscope 5, rue Am 


Frédérique-Sauton, 2:30 and 4; 45 F M. 
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les Snacks 3 
J he best ice-cream in Paris? Try be ET 
Berthillon 31, rue St. Louis-en tHe, 
When the kids must have a ham- - 
burger or milkshake, Le Drugstore 
133, Champs-Elysées, and the Pam- 
Pam and Wimpy luncheonettes 


Vocabulaire r 
yes: oui de 
toilet: lavabo +r 












Jam bungry: j'ai faim 
J am thirsty: j'ai soif 
ice-cream: la glace 


please: s'il vous plait 
Numéros de 
téléphone 


Jo get you and tbe kids 
to Paris, call your travel 
agent or Air Ki v- 
New Dork, 759-9000 
Boston, 482-4890 
Chicago, 782-6181 
Washington, 337-8711 
Los Angeles, 625-7171 
San Francisco, 982-7150 
Miami, 379-6444 

San Juan, 724-0500 


We know where 


voure going. 














E - Lima's decision presages an exten- 

| E sion of the military's reign. Shortly 
E icfore his resignation, he advocated 
the prolongation of the revolution- 
ary movement for another decade. 
- Albuquerque Lima has now re- 
- turned to the army, the ideal base in 
these times for launching a bid for 

- the presidency. 


ra 
pus 
z ER 


Paranoid reaction 


Neu 
= 4 Ironically, the incident which pro- 
= poked the military into a paranoid 
 reaction—or, at least, the pretext 
. given for it—was a relatively minor 
one involving an indifferent politi- 
+a cal figure. Its genesis dates back to 
A _ August when Sr. Marcio Moreira 
- Alves, a demagogic federal deputy 

B trom Guanabara (Rio de Janeiro), 
~ uttered a string of blasphemous re- 
E marks about the armed forces from 
Et the sanctuary of the floor of Con- 
— gress. The military, already pushed 
— to the limits of restraint by student 
- demonstrations, haughtily contended 

E. z: jts honor had been impugned and 
— demanded retribution. Properly in- 
.censed, Justice Minister Luiz An- 
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-  . Five of the world’s 


- seven great Sherries 
—. carry the name Duff Gordon. ` 


Club Dry Amontillado: 
e A truly noble aperitif. 
BE Superb at cocktails 
or with the soup. 


v Nina: A fuller-bodied 
e luncheon Sherry, still dry 
and fresh as a Spring day. 
a 
E 
E Pinta Cocktail Sherry: 
E Unbelievably dry. The taste, 
E like the color, is of sunshine. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U.S.A.. MUNSON SHAW CO., N.Y. 
ES: 


E Cream Sherry: After-dinner 
l^ perfection. The ideal complement 
ES to a fine meal. 


tonio Gama e Silva directed the 
federal Supreme Court to require 
Congress to lift Sr. Alves parlia- 
mentary immunity so he could be 
tried for his transgressions within 
the confines of revolutionary JP 
tice. 

Since the government party, 
ARENA (National Renovating Al- 
liance) , enjoyed a 2-to-1 majority in 
Congress, the bemedaled brass sur- 
rounding Costa e Silva confidently 
presumed the proposed action would 
be merely an exercise in parliamen- 
tary procedure. But the Congress, 
misused in the past and now seeing 
its limited prerogatives further tram- 
pled, defiantly voted 216 to 141 to 
deny the governments request. 
More than seventy ARENA mem- 
bers crossed over to the opposition, 
sending the military into something 
like a state of apoplexy. 

Once the shock over Congress' re- 
calcitrance had subsided, the hard- 
line general officers perceived that 
this was the moment to press their 
claims for tighter control. Caught 
between the public unrest and his 
autocratic generals, the  harassed 
Costa e Silva abandoned his mod- 
erate position and assumed extraor- 
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No. 28: A golden 
rich, full-bodied, 
moderately sweet Sherry 

to be enjoyed any time. 


dinary powers, converting his gov- 
ernment to a full-dress military 
dictatorship. It was not lost on Costa 
e Silva that the military had put 
him in office and the military could 
just as easily put him out of office. 
The threat was implicit in their de- 
mands. 


Carnival of blunders 


A mild-mannered, slow-moving 
man who enjoys card playing, 
Western movies, and three-hour si- 
estas (Brazilians say that if an alarm 
clock were thrown in the presidential 
bedroom, it would cause a govern- 
ment crisis), Costa e Silva has nei- 
ther the disposition nor the experi- 
ence for popular leadership. His 
two years in office have been marked 
by a paralysis of leadership, a car- 
nival of blunders, and a lack of co- 
hesion within the government. On 
one notable occasion, three different 
ministries released different versions 
of the government's new minimum- 
wage law. 

Another time one minister de- 
clared unconstitutional a program 
proudly unveiled by a colleague. And 
for more than a year the arn.- 
forces have been locked in an in’ 
necine quarrel over whether to buy 
French or U.S. jet fighters. Com- 
pounding the confusion, at least 
three ministers have their eye on the 
1971 presidential election, an event 
which might well have been scuttled 
by recent developments. As the high- 
ly respected newspaper Jornal do 
Brasil put it last fall: “No previous 
government was ever endowed with 
so many powers to tackle questions, 
but no other previous government 
ever showed such a lack of decision 
and initiative." 

Costa e Silva's principal accom- 
plishment has been to maintain 
planned economic development on 
the pattern of his predecessor, Hum- 
berto Castelo Branco. Yet it was 
only a matter of time before public 
discontent would boil over because 
of repressive social and political 
measures. This, in turn, led to the 
“Fifth Institutional Act." 


Crackdown 


The mass of Brazilians will prob- 
ably not find much variance in their 
daily lives under the new dictator- 
ship. The right of habeas corpus, for 
instance, was commonly abused dur- 
ing the regimes of Castelo Branco 
and Costa e Silva. People were often 
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Mexico à 
Delights and discoveries are everywhere. 29 
In a land with a charm all its own. 8 


Come savor the flavor of Mexico. » 
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f l 
Mexican Information Office, Dept. A9.4 | 
Mexico House, 677 Fifth Avenue i 
New York, New York 10022 | 
Mexico sounds like a monumental 1 ‘al 
vacation, Please send facts. € 
l " 
| i 
Name T I 
I a | 
Address _ à 
I 
City E State Zip..——— yee E 
BXi | 
m co Site of the 1970 World Soccer-Footboll Cup 1 "CN | 
MEXICAN NATIONAL TOURIST COUNCIL / MEXICAN TOURISM DEPARTMENT 
— —— —————— M "WM. J i 
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When they asked, 
“What's the latest 
in highway safety?"... the men at Reynolds 
helped develop 
aluminum light poles 
that give the 
driver a break. 


It’s a grim fact that many of the more serious 
highway accidents occur just off the highway: 
Cars veering off the road, hitting trees, signs, 
abutments, light poles. 

State highway commissions are fighting this 
problem with properly engineered lighting sys- 
tems. And for even greater safety, many are using 
aluminum breakaway light poles, developed by 
leading manufacturers working with the men at 
Reynolds. 

These poles are strong enough to stand up in 
hurricanes, but they'll break off at the base when 
a speeding car hits them. The pole absorbs most 
of the shock of impact. 

The life-saving ability of aluminum light poles 
is a matter of record in New Jersey, where they've 
been used for years. In one five-year period, cars 
crashed into the aluminum poles some 2,000 
times without a fatality. In most cases there were 
no major injuries and no secondary accidents 
caused by the lightweight poles falling. 

Weighing about half as much as steel, alumi- 
num poles cost less to install, are moved more 
easily when damaged, never need painting. 


Photos taken during impact test at University of Miami; speed of car—55 m.p.h. 





Light poles are just one example of the way 
aluminum is being put to work for safer, more 
economical highway applications. Highway de- 
partments are specifying more and more alumi- 
num signs, transition and bridge rails, median 
barriers, aluminum fences and glare screens. 

And you'll find the men at Reynolds leading the 
way in developing these products, just as they do 
in aluminum packaging, architectural, industrial 
and transportation applications. 

When you think of aluminum, call your man 
at the local Reynolds office, or write Reynolds 
Metals Company, P.O. Box 2346-LP, Richmond, 
Virginia 23218. 
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REYNOLDS 


where new ideas take shape in 


ALUMINUM 
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arrested and jailed without formal . 
charges being filed against them. 
| Various individual rights were dis 
honored; protest demonstrations, as 
= a case in point, were summarily 
.. | banned last summer. I know of a 
Ee woman who was harassed by | 
.|jthe secret police because she had . 
|! been to Moscow as a student and 
| continued to take Russian language 
lessons in Rio de Janeiro. Censor- 
ship of the arts has long been en- 
forced: every movie, stage play, and 
TV program has to be approved by 
a federal censorship board prior to 
exhibition. 

Before Costa e Silva’s move, how- 
ever, the nation's newspapers and 
magazines were more or less free to 
criticize the government, which they 
did with increasing gusto. Freedom 
of the press was proudly cited by 
both Castelo Branco and Costa e 
Silva as tangible proof of a Ep 
sentative government. But today, the 
Brazilian press is silenced. 

Almost equally significant in the 
government's crackdown was the ar- 
rest of former President Juscelino 
Kubitschek and Carlos Lacerda, 
a perennial dissenting politician 
whose tongue and pen have toppled 
governments. The regime's action 

against the two gives evidence of its 
deep sense of insecurity. Kubitschek, 
whose political rights have long 
been suspended, remains one of the 
most popular political figures in 
Brazil, and Lacerda is regarded as 
a dragon slayer. 
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fits i of life for Nar ira a Ze 
he little Ecuadorian gi 
pictured here. And these a 
the painful facts that 160, 
roups and. individuals 
Steve Allen alleviate wh 
they “adopt” a Foster C] 
.hrough Foster Parents : 
Steve Allen gives $16 
onth to Foster Parents 
help a destitute child like Narcisa Hy Reip her b 

cated so she can improve her own life i her own country. To um a 
provide her and her family with food , clothing, medical | aid when "os 
called for and counseling. —— E 
When he became a Foster Parent, Steve Allen received acase — 
history and photograph of his Foster Child. He exchanges monthly .. 
letters with his “child,” translated by Foster Parents Plan andis 
sept up to date on her progress through annual reports. 

Won't you be a Foster Parent? You don't have to be a celebrity. 

1d we don't ask you to find room in your home, just in your heart. 


AN operates in Greece, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Hong Kong, 
orea, the Philippines and South Viet Nam. PLAN is a non-political, non- - 
fit, non-sectarian, independent organization, registered under No.. 
FA019 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of. the 

gency for International Development. 
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|| School scandal 


If public disturbances had cen- 
tered on the country's educational 
| system alone, there would have been 
reason enough for trouble. Archaic, 
neglected, and formalized to a fault, 
lit ranks as one of the worst in the 
| hemisphere and undoubtedly is a 
| contributing factor to Brazil's slug- 
gish development. An idea of the 
magnitude of its ineptness can be 
gained from a few facts and statistics. 

Although Brazil boasts a popula- 
tion of almost 9o million, it has but 
5o universities with facilities for only 
an estimated 180,000 university stu- 
| dents (Argentina with one quarter 
| ithe population has more): only 
NL ccm Contributions are income tax dedu Sx slightly more than 7 percent of the. 
— — — — — — — —À — — — — — — SEEN ee | nisu budget is allocated for edu 
| | ; cation, less tid half as much; 




























352 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y, 10010 
n Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. gone ar 

ACO I wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one. 
year or more. If possible, sex, age , nationality. 
o O I will pay $16 a month for one year or more 
($192. per year) Payment will be monthly ©, quarterly J, 
semi-annually O, annually d. d D enclose herewith my first ie 
payment $_____. E ei 
NU I cannot adopt” a child but I would like to help a child by. 
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The Santiago. M diterranean 
and flawless re-creation of music are long- standing tradition 
e full beauty of music from record 
ents provide exceptional purity o 
! ion record player assures perfect fideli 

_ Magnavox speaker systems project music from front e | 
. and sides, for unmatched stereo realism. 
__ And every Magnavox console is superb living room furni- 
ure, with styles and finishes to enrich any décor. 
. Magnavox is sold through selected dealers (see Yellow 
ages). Console prices start at $159.50. Magnavox stereo... 
autifully made, insideand out. o = the magniticent 


_ At Magnavox, fine cabinetry 
.. Nothing comes close to Magnavox in achieving tl 
stereo FM/AM radio or tape. Our solid-state compor 
tone, as well as lasting reliability. The high -precis 






























































ters 2b ae elite one Tm dare 
ince most secondary schools 

pensive private institutions be- 

"the reach of the underprivi- 
d: the country's 30,000 professors 
| only an average of three to 
jours a week teac hing and more 
‘than not turn their isses over 
sistants. Despite Brazil's crying 
. for technicians, the university 
em continues to emphasize the 
sics in the old French manner 
= Brazilians are avid admirers 
french culture). 

Perhaps the saddest commentary 
.Brazil's educational operation 
pointed up in a Latin-American 
vey which showed that in 1957 

ere were 6 million children in the 
ntry without schools, while eight 
rs later in 1965 the figure rose to 

nillion. The illiteracy rate was 
ged at higher than 50 percent of 
total population. 

)ver the last several years the 
ted States has poured more than 
Oo million into Brazilian educa- 

nal projects. But this has met 

h indifferent success because of 
.xenophobic conviction that the 

ited States was bent on export- 

"cultural imperialism” to brain- 
1 Brazilians. 




















nd to the right 


he effects of the assumption of 
itorial powers by the Costa e 
government are far-reaching 


oreboding: 
osta e Silva’s action settles once 
for all the intragovernment 


ggle between the hard-liners and 
e espousing a more conciliatory 
ure. It makes a mockery of his 
ge to “humanize” the revolu- 
ary government. 

demolishes the unorthodox gov- 
mental structure built after the 
| coup and betrays the revolu- 
r's original intent of leading Bra- 
ck to a form of limited democ- 


will probably produce a new 
'rnment party, since the ARENA 
d (in one noble gesture) to 
the militarys concept of 
id) party loyalty. 

t almost certainly will drive the 
tigovernment movement under- 
und and perhaps eventually give 
e to guerrilla warfare. 

It makes the United States, which 





- look 


and puts We shington i in 1 the position 


of providing a repressive military 
dictatorship with a sizable measure 
of foreign aid. 
It confirms the antidemocratic 
trend in Latin America. 

‘Today, Costa e Silva is a captive 
of his own generals, He may be ex- 
cused the privilege of laboring un- 
der the illusion that he is the ie ader 
of his country, but unless he ac- 
quiesces to the wishes of the hard- 
line military cabal, he will likely 
find he is dispensable to its plans. 


—Dom Bonafede 











The Deep-Sea Bed 





A nation with a chance to expand 
its borders double- or triple-fold 
would normally be considered quite 
fortunate. The United States is 
faced with such a prospect but finds 
it less a fortuitous circumstance than 
a very deceptive dilemma. 

The real estate involved is the 
seabed of the deep ocean. The 
opportunity for the United States 
lies in muscular marine technology 
and permissive international law. 
The emergence of marine mineral 
extraction, particularly oil, makes 
the seabed a target for exploitation 
and vulnerable to claims of sover- 
eignty. In 1945, the United States ex- 
tended its sovereignty to include the 
seabed of the adjacent continental 
shelf (which goes out to a depth of 
200 meters) and invited other nations 
to do likewise. In 1958, the inter- 
national Law of the Sea Conference 
exceeded this invitation by adopting 
a Convention on the Continental 
Shelf. The convention declares that 
a nation's shelf can extend "to a 
depth of 200 metres or, beyond that 
limit, to where the depth of the 
superjacent waters admits of the 
exploitation of the natural re- 
sources." Dr. Wilbert Chapman, a 
former State Department official in 
marine matters, observes, "A fish- 
ing vessel may not wreck on such 
a defined continental shelf, but a 
Ship of State could." 

This generous — extension—or 
loophole, as many critics claim— 
could provide a means for the United 
States, with its broad ocean frontage 
and its marine technology, to claim 
eventually much of the seabed of the 
North Atlantic and the North and 


cations o such. claims provide 
rationale for some sort of. dnt 
national control over the deep-se 
bed. 





Undersea power 

In a speech in 1967 advocating 
international control over the sea- 
bed, Malta's delegate to the UN, 
Dr. Arvid Pardo, put forth four 
general reasons for such a move. 
First, international control could 
prevent a “land grab” conducive 
to tense diplomatic confrontations. 
("We would see a scramble for land 
like the one in Africa and Asia in | | 
the last century.) Second, inter `: 
national control could prevent an. 
arms race from engulfing the seabed. 
Third, international control could 
regulate marine pollution that might — 
affect seabed resources such as sea 
disposal of radioactive wastes. 
Fourth, international control could. 
ensure that the financial gains from. 
seabed exploitation "be used prie —— 
‘marily to promote. the development: =. 
of poor countries.” 

This proposal was submitted to. 














the UN as a suggestion, not a. 
resolution. In response, the UN 


Assembly voted (93 to zero) to 
form an Ad Hoc Committee to Study >: 
the Peaceful Uses of the Seabed and .. 
Ocean Floor Beyond the Limits of: 
Jurisdiction. Better known as the 
Ad Hoc Committee of 95—based 
on the number of member nations— 
this committee submitted its report 
last fall to the UN Assembly. Despite 
the shortage of time and the wide | 
range of nations represented—from "m 
landlocked Austria to sea-girt Cey- —~ 
lon to Russia and the United 
States—the report announced a 
"measure of agreement" on the need © 
for an international regime on sea- 7 
bed exploitation, and on restriction 
to peaceful purposes. | 
Now the UN has unanimously 
agreed to establish a Permanent 
Committee on Peaceful Uses of the: 
Seabed to see if agreement could be 
reached on deep-sea bed boundaries, . 
and an international authority ti 
manage it. The UN also by unani- 
mous vote approved a U.S.-originated 
proposal for an international decade 
of ocean exploration. | 




























Race to grab 





Such international involvemen 
in the destiny of the deep ea 
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Steinway gives you 
a tune-keeper with every piano. 





In fact, Steinway builds it in. 

It’s the patented Hexagrip wrestplank and its job is to 
keep the Steinway piano in tune better and longer. 

Steinway found that six layers of rock maple, laminated at 
different angles, would grip tuning pins more firmly. 

Finding a way to keep Steinway's unique sound in tune 
longer is just one of the continuing improvements we build 
into what many consider the perfect piano. 

We know the world's greatest pianists insist on playing a 
Steinway for one reason only. 

The way it performs. 

And that is the very reason you should consider one, 


Steinway & Sons 


r information, write: Charles Steinway, Steinway Hall, 111 West 57th Street, New York, 10019 
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first appeared to fit in with U.S. - 
policy. As the outgrowth of a U.S. 
proposal in 1966, the Secretary- — 
General of the UN is supposed to 
recommend ways to expand inter- 
national cooperation in marine ex- 
ploration. In fact, one U.S. official | 
appeared to have contributed to. 
the reasoning—if not some of the 
wording—used by Dr. Pardo, 
"Under no circumstances, we be- 
lieve, must we ever allow the pros- 
pects of rich harvest and mineral 
wealth to create a new form of 
colonial competition among the .- 
maritime nations. We must be care- © 
ful to avoid a race to grab and to. 
hold the lands under the high seas. - 
We must ensure that the deep seas 
and the ocean bottoms are, and 
remain, the legacy of all human 
beings," President Johnson remarked- 
in commissioning an oceanographic 
vessel some time ago. The President 
even invoked the sentiment of an 
American poet. ""TIhe sea, in the 
words of Longfellow, 'divides and 
yet unites mankind. " 

But in giving sucl abstract pro- 
nouncements a more specific flavor, 
the Maltese proposal aroused some 
very vocal opposition, particularly 
in the House Subcommittee on 
Oceanography. While most liberal 
in the funding of U.S. marine pro- 
grams, many committee members 
are quite conservative about matters 
of international relations, and about 
the UN in particular. "I think any 
alternative would be preferable to 
giving the bottom of the sea to the © 
United Nations," observed former 
Congressman Ed Reinecke of Gali- 
fornia. Congressman Thomas Pelly 
of Washington preferred to give the 
UN something else. "I think you 
might rather turn over the resources 
of the moon to them than the re- 
sources of the sea." 






















































Stalking-horse 
. Tipped off beforehand of the. 
Maltese proposal, these congressmen 
raised sinister questions whether. 
Malta was a stalking-horse for the 
British. Pardo had to preface his UN 
speech by saying, "I can categori- 
cally state that we are not a sound- 
ing board for any state and that 
up to it?” Governor Ronald. 
Reagan even felt compelled to ser 















THEY DON'T MAKE SHI 
LIKE THIS ANYMORE 


ere is an opulence in the world that has little to do with computers, or chrome or instant coffee. 
This once, cross to Europe on the s.s. Nieuw Amsterdam. 














if you have the time to sail to Europe, take the 
ship that knows how. Most Holland-America 





You can eat anywhere. Here you dine. 





















; And in between your paté, pheasant There are ballrooms with soaring ceilings; _ 
rius utu pe ae M Md is or such there will be conversation balconies, spiral staircases, And right = 
A liner that believes so Le ^ sed Ing again, as it was before TV dinners alongside, a little discotheque for people 
‘manner of crossing, she gives you ae extra drove it away. who are under 30 or want to be. It isn't. 
days of it, at no extra ch arge i every ship that lets you choose your own era, 





- : js nici vaca ul cc o i y 
Opulence is 25 different kinds of hardwood, a floating 
oo | a € sculpture two decks high, ceiling mosaics. It's a world of 
uus We call it a Floatel, because it's sort of a dream hotel people who all know how to enjoy, and who'd rather enjoy 


at sea. impeccable service but no tipping. (It's their first week of vacation on a fine ship than anywhere else. 
included in the fare.) Shows nightly, but never a 


cover or minimum. And every midnight the kind of 


buffet a real hotel saves for New Year's Eve. : HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE | 
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The people who invented a nicer way to cross. - 


Holland-America Line, 2 Penn Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10001 


Gentlemen: Li Please rush complete details of your Transatlantic sailings. 
[] Please tell me more about your Mini-Tours, all the cities, rates, dates, etc. 


Name, 


Address 
City 
Travel Agent... 


SAFETY INFORMATION: The s.s, Nieuw Amsterdam, registered in the 
Netherlands, meets International Standards for new ships developed 
in 1929. Vessel's hull, decks, deckhouses and structural bulkheads 
are of incombustible material. Internal partitions are of combustible 
material. An automatic sprinkler system is fitted in passenger living 
and public spaces. The vessel meets 1966 fire safety requirements 

Clip this coupon or see your travel agent. GPT 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA TRANSATLANTIC CROSSINGS 
FROM NEW YORK 
More sailings to Ireland than anyone. Also regular 
sailings to England, France and Rotterdam, just hours 
away from any major city in Germany, 

Mini-Tours, too! The perfect land and sea vacation 
in one package. Round-trip on Holland-America 
with all inclusive holidays in Europe's fairest cities, 
From 18 to 30 days starting at $509. 
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a telegram to Congress, citing his 
opposition to "UN jurisdiction" 
and stating that California is de- 
veloping "ocean resources with our 
national posture having the highest 
national priority." 





























Whose interest? 

Interestingly enough, neither the 
Maltese proposal nor the UN reso- 
lution creating the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee singles out the UN as the 
vehicle of international control. The 
congressmen were using the Maltese 
proposal to strike back at what they. 
feel might be special interests. and 
pleadings behind the concept of 
international control. | Previously, 
the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, research afhhate 
of the United Nations Association of 
the United States of America, pro- 
posed that the UN control the re- 
sources of both the deep-sea bed and 
the seas above. Furthermore, reve- 
nues would be used to finance more 
than just nations. “One of the most 
challenging reasons for United Na- 
tions control and administration. of 
‘the sea is to provide the UN with 
an independent income," argues 
| Commission Chairman Clark Eichel- 
berger. Senator Frank Church of 
Idaho, a longtime supporter of the 
UN, has introduced legislation along 
these lines. 

That such a role might help 
remedy two of the UN's most 
debilitating weaknesses—its shaky 
financial base and its inability to 
forestall potential international con- 
flicts—did not impress members of 
the subcommittee as being in the 
general, rather than special, interest. 
However, if these congressmen 
proved that special interests may be 
behind international control, they 
also proved that special interests 
may be behind opposition. Our 
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Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a great drink 
before lunch or dinner. Dry Sack has the 
body and superb nutty flavor to stand 
up to ice cubes. No wonder Dry Sack offshore oil industry today possesses 
on-the-rocks, the man's sherry, : ae EE the potential to drill beyond the | 
is so popular. | ^ $2 i geological continental shell. The 
| E | Navy is already installing navi 
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World-Famous Sherries From Spain 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 


———— € 


submarines on the seabed. The 
Navy's Deep Ocean Program, ac- 
cording to the Naval Research Re- 
view, portends the ability “to design 
and emplace or construct a variety 
of facilities beneath the sea, such as 
fuel caches, supply depots, refueling 


+ » 


Let this seal be your guide to quality stations, submarine repair faci 
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gation and communication aids for os 







~~ Ask Volkswagen to build a small 
“economy car. Fine. 

. Ask Volkswagen to build a big prac- 
ical station wagon. Very good. 
«But ask Volkswagen to build a beau- 
-fiful sports car? 

© Well, not even Volkswagen would 
‘ask Volkswagen to do that, 

<50 we asked the Ghia Studios of 
; Italy to design the body of our 
ar,and the Karmann Coach- 






















works of Osnabrück, Germany to bui 


The Karmann people attack our 
sports car the way they've been at- 
tacking things for the past hundred 
years: slowly and carefully. 

The fenders are welded and shaped 
and sanded and burnished by hand. 

And once the body is formed, they 





give the Karmann Ghia four coats. of - 
paint, including a rust-proofing zinc 









undercoat and a hand sprayed ena 
color coat. 
it all sounds very complicates 


But we can't afford to 
chances: | 
When we tried to build a 
it ended up looking. 

















way with Lufthansa and come home a new person. Here’s how: 


theatrical for $385. Broadway of Europe 

ks seeing plays and sights in Amsterdam, London and Paris. Hotels 
private bath, continental breakfasts, round-trip jet New York/Am- 
dam included. 


selective from $398. 


OPACAR German Holiday tours 

ks including round-trip jet New York to Frankfurt or Munich, ac- 
modation for 20 nights in selected cities and resorts of Germany, 
with up to 2000 free kilometers. 


7 e * 

exotic for $535. EUROPACAR Israel tours 

e includes 2 weeks in Israel, round-trip jet New York/Tel Aviv, car 
up to 750 free kilometers, 14 nights accommodation. Brochure in- 
s 3 week EUROPACAR Israel tour, or optional Israel Motorcoach 
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: colorful for $799. south American Rhapsody tours 
days in Lima, Santiago, Vina Del Mar, Buenos Aires and Rio de Jan- 

cluded is round trip jet from New York, deluxe accommodations, 

inental breakfast, ground transportation, tips and taxes. Brochure 

nes 2 other South American tours. 


; e * 

unique for $870. Golden Continent tours 

s visiting Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador. Included is round-trip jet, 
1odation, continental breakfast, ground transportation, sightsee- 
and taxes. Tour folder has 2 other tours. 


legendary for $1, 025. Lost world 

ays in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. Price includes round-trip jet, ac- 
nodation, ground transportation, some meals, tips and taxes. 

or the details, send the coupon, ask your travel agent, or call 





ihanaa German Airlines, Dept. TA-4 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


ar Lufthansa: ld like to fly away with you. Please send details, 


G South American Rhapsody tours 
Ci Golden Continent tours 
Lj Lost World 


roadway of Europe 
:UROPACAR Germany Holiday tours 
:UROPACAR Israel tours 


Address 


State Zip 





travel agent is.- 
e 4 based on 14-21 day, 15 passenger GIT Econo- 


rS €) Lufthans a | 


5& Fare from N,Y. when applicable; land arrange- 
German Airlines | 


based on each of 2 people traveling together. 
‘ices based on 30 day Excursion fare. 
I A A A A STANT 


nuclear weapon shelters, utility sys 
(tems and power generators. 

Ee Week warned in a subhead 
| 


































line, "Big U.S. government and 
industry investment in underwater 
research is threatened by Maltese — 
| proposal that UN be given control .- 
of ocean floor." ; 

Our own technological advances 
have prompted Congressman Paul 
Rogers of Florida, a senior subcom- 
mittee member, to declare, "I feel 
that the Geneva Convention on the: 
Continental Shelf clearly states that- 
‘the continental shelf is a national. 
limit only if a nation can exploit no 
further. We shall be able to exploit 
further and no giveaway should. 
stand in our way." 
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National lake 

But in his zeal to give industrial 
|and military interests free rein, Con- |. 
|gressman Rogers tends to confirm ^. 
the concern over a possible "land 


D 


grab" raised by Dr. Pardo and Presi .- 2 
dent Johnson. The congressman 





| proposed to the Marine Technol . 

| ogy Society that "our national goal |. 
in oceanography should be to oc- 

cupy, with. the capacity to defend, 

out to the mid-Atlantic range. Our 

goal should not fall one inch short 


true middle. It lies decidedly to the 
east; in fact, it encompasses a pos- 
emer of Portugal, the Azores. The 
irritating existence of islands upsets 
‘the supposition that a “national - 
ake” approach to the seabed neces-. 
| sarily favors the United States. 
Francis Christy, fr., of Resources for 
the Future, supports international . 
control and argues, 
According to the continental shelf 
convention, islands have the same 
rights as mainlands, and indeed, it 
is difficult to see how they could be 
excluded. Thus, the French and the 
British would be among the chief 
beneficiaries of the national lake |. 
approach. The French would re- 
ceive a vast area of the Indian. 
Ocean because of Kerguelen, Cro- 
zet, and other islands: And they also 
would get a large area of the east- 
ern tropical Pacific, in part because 
of Clipperton Island, a desolate 
rock lying about 500 miles south- 
west of Mexico. To the British 
would go more than half of th 
South Atlantic Ocean because of . 


‘of the mid-Atlantic range." It 
should be noted that the mid- 
| Atlantic range is not the Atlantic's 
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— time that you were 

hungry. Really hungry. 

Was it because dinner was late? Or 

because you missed a lunch? 

.. Can you imagine what it is to go 

through life never knowing what it is 

- like not to be hungry? Subsisting 

day after day on a few greens around 

noon...and.some pinto beans in the 

evening? Nothing more. Nothing 

different. And not even enough of that. 
It sounds incredible. And it is 

incredible. Because it’s taking place 

right now....in the midst of the good 

life so many of us are now living 

_ in America. | 

= But walk down the back roads of 











Give them this day their daily bread. 


VERAS Bg 





most any Mississippi 
Delta town and you'll 

see tenant farmers, field 
hands, seasonal workers 
... and their children... 
with stomachs bloated, 
eyes dulled, feet swollen, arms and 
legs matchstick thin. 

The irony is that they aren't 
starving at a rate dramatic enough 
to arouse the indignation of the nation 
and the world. Otherwise something 
would have already been done. 

One of the programs that is aiding 
many of these families is the federally 
sponsored Food Stamp Plan. Under 
this plan a needy family can convert 
a 504 food stamp into as much as 


NAACP MISSISSIPPI EMERGENCY RELIEF, DEPT.-A1. BOX 121, RADIO CITY STA., NEW YORK, N- 
{A project of the NAACP Special Contribution Fund—tox-deductible arm of the National Association for the. Advancement of Colore 
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$12.00 worth of food. The p obl 






The NAACP Special Contri 
Fund has begun a nationwide 
to help thousands survive. If 
















much as you can, to the NAA 
Mississippi Emergency Relief 















ion, St. Helena, Tristan da 
tha and South Georgia. A large 
'€ of the North Atlantic includ- 
|» part of the Blake Terrace 
uld fall to the British because of 
muda and the Bahamas, The 
rust territories of the South Pa- 
ic would be virtually impossible 
o divide. 















ance and Canada already dispute 
bed ownership of the Grand 
nks off Newfoundland. 

Robert Krueger of the American 


ar Association Committee on 


flaunting 
"If one 


Jidefeating aspect to 
n e's REQUE technology: 


it it to exploit offshore areas 
a depth of 10,000 feet and thus 
| to claim the same as 
nental shelf, every country's 
nental shelf is so extended." 








cause of the boomerang po- 
ial inherent in a national lake 
roach, many Navy officials and 
spokesmen favor a less ambitious 
roach. The  "flag-nation" ap- 
ach would give a nation juris- 
ion over its nationals in the uses 
ne seabed without conferring 
reignty. While appropriate to 
:obile nature of high-seas fish- 
and navigation, this approach 
‘really in harmony with the 
nature of the seabed, What 
ens when nationals from two 
'ent countries converge upon 
-mineral deposits of one sea- 
nt in the Central Pacific? Na- 
ns, unlike football teams, are re- 
ctant to accept ties. The ocean's 
ecr size is no guarantee against 
t collisions. Scientists with 
pps Institution of Oceanography 


i _peted Sam duc mineral E 
that may easily become ot economic 


"The answer 


importance in the future. Indeed, 
such continuing scientific revela- 
tions eliminate one standard means 
of adjudication, rights of discovery. 


Downshift 


The contradictions inherent in 
the national-lake and flag-nation ap- 
proaches lead some opponents of 
international control to adopt a very 
restrained attitude. The National 
Oceanography Association, an in- 
dustrial-academic group, says, "We 


believe very strongly that it would 
be premature to confer title to the 
ocean's resources upon the UN or 
any other international group." In 
this light, the seabed lease policy 
of the Department of the Interior 
becomes a paragon of appropriate 
caution. "You may want to know 
whether the Department has de- 
cided on a line beyond which it will 
not lease, or has decided to lease as 
far out as anyone might suggest. 
on both counts is no," 
former Interior official Frank Berry 
told the American Bar Association's 
National Institute on Marine Re- 
sources, (At present, the line goes 
out as far as 300 miles and embraces 
points as deep as 6800 feet.) At the 
same time, a famous papal decision 


has been offered as an example of 


premature haste. “There was a pa- 
pal bull that divided the whole New 
World even before people had a 
good map of it" Congressman 
Richard Hanna of California points 
out. "I don't know that the UN 
would be in any better position than 
the Pope was at the time." 
Ironically enough, these calls for 
caution run side by side with proud 
assertions of the coming feasibility 
of recovering manganese deposits 
from the Blake Tem ace, a portion 






United Kingdom may be claiming. 

















































| | ty poi 
both the United States and tl 


After noting that "the Navy is 
moving at flank speed to discover 
and harness the mysteries of the 
deep," Rear Admiral Wilfred Hearn 

abruptly downshifts to urge, "We 
should not be too hasty in formu- 
lating new finite legal concepts. . . . 
Should the tailor cut the cloth be- 
fore he measures the man?" l 


Better business 


It would indeed be ironic if the | 
deep-sea bed, with all its potential . 
wealth, were not to contribute to the — 
general security and welfare of the - 
human condition. Dr. Pardo warns | 
that "the consequences of not create 
ing a vehicle for international con- 
trol will be very grave: at the very 
least a dramatic escalation of the 
arms race and sharply increasing 





world tension, caused also by the:  '* 


intolerable injustice that would re-... . 
serve the . . . resources [of the sea- 

bed] for the exclusive benefit of less 

than a handful of nations.’ Thus, 

when based on broader consider- 

ations of U.S. policy, forms of inter- |. 
national control become more ap- ^ ^. 
pealing. Even Chairman Alton 
Lennon of the House Subcommittee 
on Oceanography concedes that 
such an approach has appeal in con- 
servative circles: "I know in dis 
cussing it individually with some 
members of the Presidential Com- 
mission [on Marine Resources] who 
are business people [that] they like 
the Pardo resolution. 1 think big 
business perhaps can do better busi- 
ness with one central organization 
for exploitation of minerals anc 
oils particularly.” (A San Fran- 
cisco mining firm has recently. 
requested a lease from the UN to- 
investigate Red Sea mineral de- 
posits.) 5 

Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode 

Island, author of national sea grant 
legislation, has introduced an 
"ocean space treaty" resolution that. 
would seek international agreemen 
on a standard continental shelf 
boundary. Under the Pell Resolu - 
tion, the UN would license and fix 
fees on exploitation of the deep-sea . 
bed, "with due regard given to the. 
encouragement of the development 
of the technologically developing 
states" Emplacement of nuclea 
weapons on the seabed would b 
prohibited, but instruments to ic 
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Tea:1% oz. white or silver (or go 
Puerto Rican rum in a glass of icec 
tea. Try it with 100% India tea- tea from I 


or silver Puerto Rican rum; 3 oz. orange juice 
Serve over ice cubes in Old Fashioned glass 
loat a few drops of Angostura bitters on top 
3. Daiquiri: % oz. lime juice and 1 tsp. suga 
or use Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix); 1% oz. 
white or silver Puerto Rican rum. Shake witl 
ice; strain into cocktail glass. 
l Rum-on-the-rocks: 1% oz. goldor — 
amber Puerto Rican rum over ice cubes in Old 
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The path of the traveling businessman is strewn with 
pretty faces. 

They’re behind airline counters, hotel counters, 
rent a car counters and so on. 

Hertz has added a novel twist to the pretty 
face: a mind capable of helping you travel. Which, 
much to your chagrin no doubt, is what you need. 

To accomplish this we put each and every one 
of our girls through one of the most exhaustive train- 
ing programs in the business. 

By the time we feel secure enough to turn one 
of our girls loose at one of our counters, she not only 
knows how to rent youa Ford or another good car, she 
also knows enough to diagram a map to direct you to 
where you're going, suggest a restaurant or hotel, or 
just be generally helpful. 

And if your problem is one that she can’t solve 
herself, she can probably recommend you to someone 
who ean. 

You see, at Hertz we simply feel 
that looking the part is no substitute for 
knowing the part. 

The biggest should do more. . 


It's onlyright. 
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Deep-Sea Bed 











tify and track submarines would be | 
-permitted, A UN “Sea Guard” 
vould enforce the Ocean Space 
eaty. Several liberal senators sup- 
ort the Pell Resolution; the De- 
fense Department quickly demurred. 

Amidst this welter of sharpening 
opinions on what to do about the 
—.Seabed, the State Department main- 
“Stains flexible neutrality, but there 
has been increasing tolerance shown | 
to the efforts of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee. 

Other nations are going through a 
similar process. A group of seven 
Scandinavian and developing na- 
tions are already urging a mora- 
torium on exploitation of the deep- 
sea bed to expedite international 
control. But there are those who 
lean toward a far more conservative 
policy. Russia, which reluctantly 
supported formation of the Ad Hoc 
Committee, warned the UN General 
Assembly of the "inadmissability of 
any undue haste.” 

In Russia, the ocean’s destiny in- 
spires a familiar diversity of opinion. 
(o Soviet Deputy Premier Mikhail 

-Yefremov asserts, "The ocean can 
be. conquered only by the joint 
efforts of all countries" G. V. 
Petrovich prefers to update a much- 
repeated sentiment by Sir Walter 
Raleigh: “The nation that first 
learns to live under the seas will con- 
trol the world.” However, Soviet 
spokesmen would undoubtedly unite 
in opposition to one seabed ap- 
proach. “The  nationallakes ap- 
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Movie cameras are somewhat like cars. You can settle for 
a stripped-down model, or you can go for the "loaded" 
one. The Kodak Instamatic M9 movie camera is loaded 
piosen Aiould provice wimually I with features. Just drop in a film cartridge and it's ready 
gains to the Soviet Union, other and raring to go. 

than a small slice of the Northwest Say you want to pick out a face in the crowd? Put the 
| M? in "zoom" and power your way in. Want to take in the 
broad view? Zoom back to wide angle. Want to speed the 
Congressmen like Pelly and Len- action, or slow it down? Take your pick of four shooting 
aan have ced the Kanan attitude speeds—all the way from 12 to 32 frames per second! You 
Samadel ono State Peano get the right exposure with the through-the-lens CdS electric 






















Pacific and the Barents Sea and Arc- 
tic Ocean,” notes Christy. 





















officials. Undersea Technology, a eye. And you'll always shoot what you see because you see 
trade magazine, even speculates on a through the super-sharp f/ 1.8 zoom lens, too. The sports- 
possible Russo-U.S. alliance to fore- type finder lets you spot action outside the area you are 
stall any UN action on the seabed. filming. 7 
“As in the past, arm-twisting behind The M? has provisions to take single-frame exposure for 
the scenes will spell the difference. animation, and for remote control operation. There is even 
© Both countries have considerable a built-in battery checker. 
- largesse to dispense and the threat of See the souped-up Kodak Instamatic M9 movie camera 
withholding aid can change minds," at your Kodak dealer's for less than $230. : 


the magazine comments. Ironically, Cree suulect to change withoor notice: 


~ during the UN Ad Hoc Committee . 8 
sessions, both Russia and the United Kodak Instamatic M9 
States agreed on one form of inter- movie camera d 


ational involvement in the seabed. 
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*| Committee on. Disarmiame t 


ler the question of seabed arms con- 
| trol. 
| While the effects of international 
|"arm-twisting" are often overesti- 
mated, the United States, with its 
| ocean frontage and its technical 
Prowess; will undoubtedly possess 
i considerable leverage, with or with- 
| out Russia. The question that re- 
| mains is to what end this leverage 
will be used. The answer will in 
large part determine whether Long- 
fellow's sentiment that "the sea di- 
vides and vet unites mankind” is a 
contradiction or a strong possibility. 
—Wesley Marx 
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Iceland 
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In the spring of 1940, Iceland 
seemed about to become a rather 
important place. Its situation in the 
northeastern Atlantic in a day when 
transatlantic flight still presented a 
| formidable challenge to propeller- 
driven aircraft rendered it a valuable 
‘commercial location as well as a 
strategic military site. 

Those early days of World War II 

marked Iceland’s entry into world 
| politics. Domestic politics had begun 
|a good while before. In 930 A.D., 
| what is now the world's oldest parlia- 
-ment—the Althing—was established 
as the government of a remarkable 
and flourishing civilization compris- 
ing men of Norse and Celtic blood. 
T hey produced a national culture 
which pervades the island to this 
day, and which has survived a long 
period of foreign domination by the 
Norwegians and the Danes begin- 
ning in 1262, and the near extinc- 
tion of the population through star- 
vation in the eighteenth century. In 
1918 Iceland achieved national in- 
| dependence, though foreign affairs 
| were still administered by the Danish 
| crown. Then in May, 1940, the Nazis 
occupied Denmark and the British 
| occupied Iceland. If that was the 
| day of Britain's "finest hour," it was 
a time of perplexity for Icelanders. 
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Stunning initiation 

They had not requested the 
British ja em and objected stren- 
uously. As the war progressed, they 
acquiesced, and were glad for the 
defense provided. In 1941, even be- 
| fore Pearl Harbor and their declara- 
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| 
| 
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ave been there ever since. 
Although perfectly capable ais gov- 
erning their own austere society ir 
an orderly and democratic fashion 
the Icelanders were totally unpre 
pared for the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. True, complete independence. 
from Denmark had been expectec 
within a few years, and with t 
independence, the assumption of th 
responsibilities of international di- 
plomacy. But the events of 1940 
brought the small nation not only 
an unexpected, instant indepen ; 
dence but immersion in a world o 
cataclysm as well. It was a stunning 
initiation. 

By now the Icelanders are accu 
tomed to a foreign presence, thoug 
few are satisfied with the condition. 
The American force, which at one . 
time was the same size as the male - 
population of the island, has shrunk 
to 3000 as compared with 200,000... 
Icelanders, but the Icelanders still 
regard the American base at Keflavík 
as a definite, if necessary, evil. Re- 
cently at least, the potential frictions. 
of the American presence have been 
reduced by a sedulous avoidance. of 
the usual American transgressions. | 
A permanent offer of assistance to - 
the Icelanders extends from the... 
base, but the Americans have not a 
been obtrusive. 
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Americans on ice 


Contributing to this relatively 
smooth relationship has been the 
thirty-mile separation which acts as 
a buffer between the base at Kefla- 
vik and Reykjavik, the capital an 
main population center. Even 
those willing to traverse the dista 
the capital has little to offer. Archi- 
tecturally, Reykjavik has the appear- 
ance and all the charm of a mas 
housing project. A high percentag 
of the population of 80,000 resides in 
the dozens of four- or five- "story apart- 
ment buildings created since the 
war. 

Under construction in the cer 
ter of the town stands what was de- 
signed to be a towering Lutheran 
church dominating the otherwise 
uninspiring architecture of the capi- 
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Woodcut illustrations are from Nico- 
laus Pergamenus, Moralized Dialogue of 
Creatures, Geneva, 1500. They are repro- 
duced by permission of the Museum o 

| Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Ui h Ahhh § Take the plunge and find life is c | 
oopee 9 salt air, sky. Yov're traveling € worth living. You owe it to yourself a 


to Europe without a care in the world. fo enjoy a change of pace, a change of scene. 


PI ll Night and day the fun goes on. It's a 
aye pleasure to run away to sea on the Gala 


Resort Fleet. The world and its worries are far, far away 
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Work has been halted now for 
/ months owing to lack of funds, 
the gigantic scaffolded hulk 
s over Reykjavik like an unfin- 
| Tower of Babel. 

ie town is neat, well kept, but 
ly scintillating. The cinemas 
ure films which are either slight- 
or very old, and the National 
eater's presentations, not surpris- 
but discouragingly for the tor- 
ner, are in Icelandic. The do-it- 
urself night life centers on two or 
ree large hotels, especially the 
tel Saga. Alas, the dancing music 
| songs do not seem to postdate 
nn Miller, and the alcohol, which 
‘Icelanders consume almost rapa- 
asly, is high-priced. 


ase concerns 

[he Americans thus evidence 
le desire to venture outside their 
sepound, except, of course, for 
hat one everlasting reason, and oc- 
ionally the windy serenity of Rey- 
avik is disturbed by a scandal 
hen some sort of Frauenhaus cater- 
ig to Americans is exposed. Some 
‘elanders tend to welcome the ex- 
tement rather than proclaim the 
ime; others point to the perni- 
us effects of a foreign occupation 
ce. 

For the most part, however, the 
se is self-sufficient, with its thea- 
schools, clubs, a golf course, and 
en a television station. Television 





, interestingly, provided the most 
ous test of the policy of peaceful 
xistence. Some years ago, the Ice- 
nders, with no television station of 
eir own, began to import television 
ceivers so as to take advantage of 
è American broadcasts, which 
edominantly are made up of 
armed-over programs shown in the 


| gs TEE 
interspersed with short fillers which 













have been designed especially for 
servicemen. 

W. H. Auden once wrote about 
Iceland, 


Fortunate island, 
Where all men are equal 
But not vulgar—yet. 


A significant number of Icelanders, 
led by a group of sixty cultural fig- 
ures, felt that Dennis the Menace, 
Maverick, et alii were hurrying the 
process. A rather comic, but heated, 
ruckus resulted, in 1966, in the 
“good fences” policy of the base be- 
ing extended to the airwaves. The 
reduction in kilowatts by the base 
station left a void for countless eager 
and equipped Icelandic television 
watchers, and shortly thereafter an 
official Icelandic station began broad- 
casting. The programs are “still most- 
ly American and British, but now 
Icelandic titles are superimposed. 
One comment on American mili- 
tary television is perhaps worth- 
while, relative both to the impres- 
sion on foreigners viewing our 
broadcasts and, possibly more impor- 
tant, to the effect on Americans who, 
in large numbers, are exposed to 
them. An example of the interpro- 
gram “fillers” is a series of five- 
minute films entitled The Threat 
and the Challenge which purports 
to teach the theory and practice of 
Communism. In each film, the same 
authoritative and well-spoken narra- 
tor proceeds, sometimes with a visual 


aid or two, to deliver a sententious 
sermonette embroidered with half- 
truths and demagogic invocations 
which are vintage McCarthy. These 
programs were obviously made in 
the fever of the 1950s; that they are 
still being shown is first ludicrous, 
then vexing, finally discourag ging, 
and certainly inexcusable, even in 
















































who. have watched the pr ograms, ‘the 
response seems to vary from disdain 
to laughter to occasional sympathy 
that the Americans must peddle 
such stuff "because the Communists | 
do it." 

Iceland's Prime Minister is Bjarni . 
Benediktsson. He is a short man, 
with a physique and walking style 
(and hat) reminiscent of Khru- 
shchev's, a face of stern Slavic fea- 
tures not unlike Brezhnev's, but a 
twinkle of the eye, a shock of snow- 
white hair, and an amiable demea- 
nor that would qualify him to play 
everybody's favorite grandfathe 
Benediktsson has been Prime Minis- 
ter since 1963 and in parliament. 
since 1942. Prior to that, with a doc- 
torate in international law, he was a 
professor at the University of Ice- 
land. In 1949, he was the foreign | 
minister when Iceland entered NA- 
TO as a charter member. (Iceland 
was not, however, required to com- 
mit troops.) 

The Independence (or Conserva- 
tive) Party which Benediktsson — 
leads is one of the four major parties. _ 
that have been active in Icelandic .- 
politics over the past three decades... 
Although nominally conservative, it 
is essentially a party of liberal poli- = 
cies which has supported controls on = 
the economy and much social-welfare 
legislation. The others are the Pro- 
gressive Party, the Social Democrats, 
and the Communists (more formal- ` 
ly, the Labor Alliance). All are 
based fairly heavily on economic in- 
terests; and the Conservatives (lean- 
ing to the commercial and indus 
trial) and the Progressives (leanin, 
to the agricultural) have perennially 
been the two strongest. The Com- 
munists have had considerable in- 
tellectual support, and have divide 
most of the labor vote with the 
Social Democrats as well. 

Because no Icelandic party has 



































































held a majority of Althing seats 
since 1934, various coalitions have 


constituted the governments, often 
with three parties in the government. 
and only one in opposition. At pres-- 
ent, an Independence-Social Demo- — 
crat government rules. Of the four = 
parties, Benediktsson's has been the. 
most consistently committed to- 
NATO participation, and an Ameri 
can presence. The Communists have 
always opposed the American. pr 
ence, and the Progressives an 
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ocrats have vacillated consider- 
5 has public opinion. 

€ 1940 there has been a defi- 
yclical pattern in public and 
al opinion concerning Iceland's 
tional role. The deep and 
r sentiment has been toward 
rality, and any extended period 
lative international calm has re- 
ced a growing opinion against 
need for foreign protection. 
us far, critical events have always 
ught these movements up short. 
1945, most Icelanders looked for- 
to the return of peacetime con- 
ons and neutrality (although 
ediktsson was already arguing, in 
eland's New Republic, that a new 
chad begun in which Iceland 
d be forced to choose between 
peting blocs of world powers). 

















































ste for neutrality 

All four parties united in support 
he government's refusal of a U.S. 
quest for postwar bases The 
ericans, however, were able to 
Ocure in 1946 an agreement to 
aintain a limited number of peo- 
e at Keflavik, partly by arguing 
at there was no treaty with Ger- 
any and thus no “conclusion of 
wesent war" and also by relying 
the fait accompli of the Ameri- 
presence. This five-year Keflavik 
eement was not popular. Before 
onfirmation by the Althing, 
dór Laxness, since a Nobel Prize 
er in literature, declared, “The 
of the Icelandic nation is that 
ever votes for [Prime Minister] 
Thor's military base agree- 
s a traitor to his country.” The 
sement, in fact, brought the gov- 
nent down. 

11948-1951 a movement for a re- 
^to neutrality was tempered by 
cern about Soviet moves in Cen- 
Europe, and by Chinese inter- 
on in Korea. In March, 1956, the 
hing adopted a resolution calling 
the withdrawal of American mili- 
forces. Only the Hungarian re- 
t and its subsequent suppression 
the base. Now the same 
ct seems operative; and as for 
nd's policy in this year's negoti- 
ons on the renewal of the North 
lantic Treaty, there is little doubt. 
fore Czechoslovakia," Benedikts- 
n thinks, "there would have been 
siderable opinion in favor of 
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NATO, 





but without the ba 
Not now." But Iceland still has no 
troops in NATO. 

Benediktsson realizes that Iceland 
represents a diminishing and prob- 
ably dispensable asset to NATO. He 
has heard the  expostulations of 
NATO commanders arguing Ice- 
land's continuing value as a listen- 
ing post from which to monitor the 
passage of surface and subsurface 
vessels (principally, Soviet subma- 
rines) between Arctic and Atlantic 
waters, but takes such arguments 
"with a grain or two of salt." He is 
prepared, he says, for Iceland to 
contribute as best it can to peace, 
but he is considering submitting 
Iceland's case to the independent 
Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London for a more assuredly objec- 
tive analysis. 

As in the other Scandinavian 
countries, many in Iceland view U.S. 
foreign policy, particularly in Viet- 
nam, with skepticism and apprehen- 
sion. Sweden, not a member of 
NATO, has been stridently vocal in 
its opposition to American policy 
and has provided refuge for prob- 
ably more deserters from U.S. bases 
in Europe than the Army has pub- 
licly acknowledged. Denmark and 
Norway, both members of NATO, 
have formally been more reserved, 
but are far less than enthusiastic 
about American actions. Their di- 
lemma was well illustrated not long 
ago in the image of Norwegian 
Prime Minister Per Borten, seated 
in shirt sleeves on the front steps of 
his home discussing Vietnam with 
marchers from a sizable antiwar 
demonstration. Unlike — Iceland, 
however, the Norwegian and Danish 
governments are untroubled by an 
American base as a potential cyno- 
sure of discontent, and their cooper- 
ation, like the Icelandic govern- 
ment’s, has probably been assured 
for the time being by the Russian 
intervention in Czechoslovakia. 


Taking off 


Economically, the American base 
in Iceland today has little to offer 
the Icelanders, although there is no 
doubt that the economic impact of 
World War H and its aftermath was 
enormously favorable. A relatively 
poor country prior to the war, Ice- 
land became prosperous as it be- 
came militarily important. Under an 
expanded foreign demand for fish 








“omy “took off,” " and today the Ice. 





landic standard of living is within 
the world’s top ten. There are still 
problems, principally the need to d 
versify the economy: over go pet 
cent of Icelandic exports come from 
the fishing industry, where catches 
and prices are unstable. “But the 
continuing presence of the base, 
which today accounts for only 2 or 
3 percent of Icelandic “exports,” 
provides little help for this problem. 
Benediktsson's has been a contin- 
uing voice against neutralism and in - 
favor of contributing to and partak- 
ing of the security of NATO. "Right: 
now we have to ensure against wak- 
ing up one morning and finding the 
Russians here. Even our Commu-- 
nists wouldn't like that." But he, like 
most other Icelanders, looks forward 
to a day when the base is gone and. 
Iceland can safely retire to a sort 
of pro-Western neutrality. "It won't: 
be next year—but ten years from 
now...” he says optimistically. 










































*Among the rocks" 


It is difficult for most foreigners .. 
to understand the Icelanders’ at- 
tachment to their land and to its 
loneliness. Americans hallow their ^: 
institutions, prize their possessions, 
and can create a little America (like 
the Keflavik base) almost anywhere... 
simply by transplanting these things; 
Icelanders, in contrast, love most the 
very soul and rock of their almost 
desolate island. On any weekend, 
they head into the interior by the 
thousands to wander the rocky hills, 
to climb the volcanoes, to wade and 
waddle in the hot springs. They vi 
ibly commune with their land. Long 
before he said them, the Icelanders 
knew and heeded the meaning of. 
Auden's words: 

























Then let the good citizen here find 
natural marvels: 

The horse-shoe ravine, 

steam from a cleft 

In the rock, and rocks, and water- 

falls brushing the , 

Rocks, and among the rocks birds. 


the issue of > 


They go particularly to Thing- 
vellir, the small green plain in the 
lava by Thingvalla Lake. It was. 
here that the Althing originally met, 
and it is the holy ground of Iceland. 
That first parliament met annually 
in the open air at midsummer. The 
panorama of the surrounding mou 
tains formed its walls; thes 









































speaker stood, supplied the 
coustics. In other countries, the 
ight of children and casually 


1 
| 
hed adults pouring over a na- 
. shrine seems somewhat ob- 
; here it is perfect. 
jearby, a deep fault in the stony 
earth filled with slow-moving crystal 
and turquoise water, flowing from 
mountain spring to sea, receives the | 
coins, recently of their parents’ pock- 
is, tossed by Icelandic children. 
The bottom glistens as a galaxy of 
“come reflects the sunlight, but it is 
~ said most of the coins below do not 
< show, having been covered by silt or 
tarnish. The spot is unguarded, and | 
the treasure would make a fairly 
easy take, but no one makes a move 
for it. 
Auden decided, "This is an island 

: and therefore unreal" It is, indeed, 
a rare place—an isolated hunk of 
 mid-Atlantic volcanic rock inhabited | 
= by a homogeneous and highly liter- 
ate people speaking a language un-| 
-changed for a millennium and bear- | 
-ing into the twentieth century à | 
longstanding democratic and egali-| 
-tarian tradition and a proud national | 
heritage. It is a land which, until 
twentyeight years ago, had never 
felt the foot of a foreign soldier and | 
does not now happily bear the| 
. weight of that foot, be it of friend 
or enemy. Lord Bryce, after a visit 
in 1872, observed that "Iceland had| 
a glorious dawn and has lain in twi- | 











light ever since; it is hardly possible 
that she should again be called on 
to play a part in European history.” 
Bryce was wrong, but probably not 
.very. The early air age seal Doce 
Iceland's isolation; the space age 
fill. probably return her to it. She | 
will surely participate then but only | 
from her remoteness. 
—]John B. Ritch III 
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- | 
Elizabeth B. Drew is the ATLANTICS | 
Washington editor. Dom Bonafede | 
covered Brazil for NEWSWEEK, and | 
is now with the Washington vos. l 
Vesley Marz is the author of THE | 
AIL OCEAN. John B. Ritch III, | 
a recent West Point graduale, spent i 
a period of time in Iceland upon | 
completing a lerm. as a Rhodes 
lar at Oxford. 









‘Please 
take care 
of my 
sister...” 


Little Su Ying was abandoned in 
the alley behind our Babies’ Home in 
Formosa. She was frightened, cold and 
hungry. 

But as you can see in the picture, 
someone had tried to make her look 
pretty. Her hair was combed and her 
dress, even though torn, was clean. 

In her hand she clutched a note writ- 
ten by her brother: 

“Please take care of my sister. Our 
parents are dead for many weeks. I am 
twelve and can no longer find food for 


this small sister. To my ears came news 
| of your House, so I bring Su Ying to 


75 


you. 

Will you help us give Su Ying—and 
youngsters equally as needy—a chance 
to grow up in an atmosphere of love? 

For only $12 a month you can spon- 
sor such a child and receive his or her 
photograph, personal history, and the 
opportunity to write letters. 

Your child will know who you are 


|i and will answer your letters. Corre- 


spondence is translated at our overseas 
offices. 

(And if you want your child to have 
a special gift—a pair of shoes, a warm 
jacket, a fuzzy bear—you can send your 
check to our office and the entire 
amount will be forwarded, along with 
your instructions.) 

Since 1938,thousands of American 


Write today: Verbon E. Kemp 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, Inc. 


Box 511, Richmond, Va. 23204 


I wish to sponsor [] boy [7] girl in 
(Country) 
[J Choose a child who needs me most. 
I will pay $12 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $ Send me 
child's name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I cannot sponsor a child but want 
to give $ AT49 


[] Please send me more information. 











our emergency list.) 






TAICHUNG, FORMOSA — Two-year-o 
Su Ying, her parents dead, waits for. h 
brother who will never return. 
















sponsors have found this to be an in 
mate, person-to-person way of sharin 
their blessings with youngsters aro 
the world. 

And your help is desperately need 
Overseas, our staff reports boys and g 
still search garbage dumps for food 
babies abandoned in the streets . . . bl 
children locked in cellars . . . E 

Little Su Ying and children like 1 
need your love. Won't you help? Toda 
Thank you. | 


Sponsors urgently needed this monti 


children in Korea, Taiwan, India, B 
(Or let us select a child for you. 



























Name... 
Address 

City 
State... Zip 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U. 
Government's Advisory Committee 0 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are 
deductible. 
Canadians: 


Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto 7 














Iney Hook on student radicals 
Sidney Hook's article, “The 
r Against the Democratic Pro- 
ss," in the February issue of the 
antic is distressing. 1 have exam- 
d quite carefully the articles by 

Harvey Wheeler and Judge 
arles Wyzanski, Jr., in the Satur- 
| Review to which he refers in 
course of his piece. Hook's in- 
y to appropriate any semblance 
iat these two men were trying 
say leads me to wonder about his 
utation as a scholar. : 
Jarvey Wheeler is seeking “A 
oral Equivalent for Riots.” Hook 
es one section in which Wheeler 
ted that we must come to grips 
the inequities in our society 
d the several ways that these in- 
juities will have to be righted. 
ly Hook recognizes the necessity 
disobeying laws which are unjust. 
t the acceptance of this necessity 
es not automatically lead to an- 
hy. It is significant that the sec- 
n Hook quotes from is entitled 
doting as an American Way of 
" It ends with the phrase "may 
| the way to the moral equivalent 
ux This obviously indicates 
it Wheeler does not seek riots but 
e moral equivalent to what riots 























































nts” is not what the article reveals. 
quote, "Mr. Howe is right—per- 
ps the colleges should look at 
mselves as well as their students." 
us does not lay all of the blame 
he feet of the colleges. It does 
gnize that the colleges are im- 
cated in the disturbances which 
re fostered by the students who 
re a part of that academic com- 
: uty. To any astute observer, this 
as been an obvious and clear pat- 
n across the nation. This is true, 
ther or not one agrees with 





the way in which students have re- 
sponded. Hook implies that Judge 
Wvzanski uncritically approved of 
the violence at Columbia and that 
his only criterion was whether or not 
it had been successful. His criterion 
is revealed in the following state- 
ment, “There are occasions on 
which an honest man, when he looks 
at history, must say that through 
violence, regrettable as it is, justice 
of a social kind has worked itself 
out." Success is therefore defined in 
terms of justice of a social kind. 
Wyzanski also notes that "growth 
implies discord as well as advance." 
Then his perspective on violence is 
revealed in the following, “What I 
invite is caution. The young are 
right not to take too seriously our 
statement that they must always be- 
have lawfully, but we who are older 
also have the right to say, 'We have 
lived through reaction, and we know 
what a price you will pay if you are 
wrong.” 
Hupert T. Davis 
Campus Minister, Hollins College 
Hollins College, Va. 


Sır: It should be pointed out that 
Mr. Hook is hardly a disinterested 
bystander. Instead, he is a faculty 
member defending the present privi- 
leges of the faculties. 


I agree with many of his basic 


points, but would argue with his ap- 
plication of them to the university 
scene, even while admitting that stu- 
dent radicals have sometimes acted 
against their own interests by at- 
tacking freedom of expression. (But 
far less than college administrators. 
His assumption that freedom of ex- 
pression and assembly is the general 
rule on American campuses is false.) 

Hook states that "in a democratic 
society in which the legal process has 
not broken down," the use of "direct 
action"—force—is unjustifiable and 
leads to chaos. He adds that "in a 
university . 


. due process cannot 








be strictly legal,” and goes on to 
admit that universities are not de 
mocracies. Where, then, is the mor 
imperative, upon those who are i 
represented in the halls of deci 
and unprotected by legal due pro 
cess, to refrain from the use of fo 
when their interests are threatened 

In practice, a representative, con 
stitutional democracy is an attemp 
to give all interests legal power 
proportion to their inherent powe 
while protecting the weaker one! 
through limits on the action of gov 
ernment—the Bill of Rights. But the 
student mobs have inherent power 
as has been shown, far beyond thei: 
present legitimate power, and. n 
protection at all from arbitrary 
tions by the faculty or administra 
tion—except “direct action.” Mri 
Hook's defense of the present order, 
and attack on the student dissidents 
assume that faculties consist of men. 
of superhuman rationality and good 
will who will never, never trespass 
against reason or the best interests. 
of their students. ? 

I don't know just what propor- l 
tion of power should exist betweer 
faculties and students, but 1t. seer 
clear that students should have so 
control over their own educatior 
(Aged eighteen to thirty, or more 
they are not, as Mr. Hook impli 
children.) And it seems equal 
clear that the disturbances will con 
tinue until they do. 






























































CHARLES NEW 
Reed Colle 
N etarts, t 


Sir: Sidney Hook, in "The W 
Against the Democratic Proce 
completely misses the point ou 
young people are trying to make 
Does he suppose they are su 
morons that they do not realize w 
would happen to them it they s 
out" in the same way in a. 
munist state? If they "break 
to publicize intolerable 











gov 
the- prin 

risk. punishment, se; 
is their decision. | 























vention and v NER dime: 
sponsible — money-piling — hollow. 
‘They are outraged that children are 
crippled by malnutrition,  inade- 
quate housing, and poor education 
in the richest nation in the world. 
They are not "against the demo- 
cratic process "—they simply want us 
to practice what we preach for all 
our citizens, red, brown, 
.. black, or white. 








How. 


























ilitary-industri wes 
O k has 1 ne t done I fus. homework 







































: the university cannot. he red with 
the "ignorant" or the “childish.” At 


ers, students are intimately involved. 
Substantive decision-making with 
the faculty and administration. 


"shut down educational shop"; 

rather, they are effective education) 
tutions, partly because the en- 
ucational commu nity is in- 


‘to be avoided, stu- 
be integrated into 
ision-making at 
America. Since 
at evidence that 
o involved, the 
re effectively 
iere is no 
l democracy s 


Sm: Mr. E 
that "the E. 
democrat is t 









a i i ic 


EHE young d ME "d our cur- 


about the tactics of direct action and 
he of militant civil disobedience as seen 


verford and Antioch, among oth- 


ling. 


j Ang. to Sweep 







that there are rational | 


nits to his civil disobedience Es 
wishes 


fo remain a democrat. 
€ within the democratic 
: hat is a-fint.definition of | 
the responsibility of a voting Minor- 
ity Within the democratic process, 
But most examples of civil disobedi- 
ence are perpetrated by individuals 
and groups who are affec ted by the 
law in question but who have been 
systematically excluded from the 
democratic process of lawmaking by 
that same democratic process. The 
responsibility of an outcast to the 
system that cast him out is not the 
same as the responsibility of a voting 
minority within the system. 
. In the case of those of student age, 
alternatives are often to fight in a 
ar with which they do not agree, 
or to attend a college in whose cur- | 
ulum they have no voice. Both | 
alternatives grow out of a system of | 
pow in which they have no 
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: L too, have serious reservations 


m e rire i e e a n, 


in the student movement as well as | 
in more militant civil rights groups, | 
but the fact is that these groups are | 
forced to act outside the system. Mr. | 
Hook's article is nothing if not a 

blatant example of the vacuous and 
often irrelevant | Diktat against 
which these groups are now rebel- 
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J. SALAMON | 
New York City | 
| 

i 

| 
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SIR: Mr. Hook is correct. A college 
is not a democracy but an educa- 
tional institution. 
Of course professors have to take 
students seriously. But it seems to 
me that the affluent society, the | 
draft, the college-for-everybody syn- | 
drome, the sloppy high school teach- | 
ing, plus the TV, have made for an | 
unusually large proportion of bright | 
nonstudents in the colleges today. | 
In the old days the showoffs had to! 
work at football or at least at reas- | 
sembling a an automobile in a profes- | 
sors front hall to get in the news. | 
Now they just have to elbow each | 
other out of camera range. | 
If the next batch of college stu- | 
dents decides it wants to learn in 
order to change the world, it is s go-| 
he SDSer E 









(the : ost souls. with | | 
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he day they helped to burn a 
ing, 













A lot of Peter Pans—that's what 
they are. 





fary Risk HINE 
Sea Cliff, N. 
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| Mr. Hook replies: M 

1. Like many others, Mrs. Smith 
extenuates the disorders of students. 
on the ground that they are trying: 
‘to tell us something. But is it nec. 
essary to tell it by violence, obscen- | 
ity, arson, and vandalism? Nothing 
is told in this way that cannot be 
| communicated by rational discourse 
and orderly forms of dissent. It is 
false to say, as Mr. Salamon does, 
that students are “outcasts” and 
"forced to act outside the system”; 
not only false but utterly irresponsi-. 
ble to say that they must break the. 
law to publicize the “intolerable — 
conditions’ under which they are 
living, and to ignore the vast im- 
provements achieved without vio- 
lence. 

Actually, the conditions under | 
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TAILORED BY 


See 


Tailored for you. Suitings to live in 
from spring to fall with your com- 
fort assured, yet your impecca- 
ble appearance uncompromised. 
Fabrics as rich to the touch, as 
they are to the eye, now await 
your appraisal. 
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For stores in other cities write: GRIECO BROS., INC., 1290 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 10019 world. The quality of their educa- 
cod sse Mog Ie2ves much to be desired, but. 


it will not be raised by methods of | 
| direct action that have made battle- 
fields of our campuses and. thre aten | 


A que pair of Gorham Originals: Now salt and pepper dwells in |to destroy the academic freedom of "e 


sterling beehives, with. e pene liners. A gold plated bee iden- ^ our teachers. 
242 Incnes. pe : The adult apologists of student 


‘activism are ignorant of the many 
opportunities “that” exist on most 
campuses — for. tudent participation 
jim ie — PLA ise. Worse, 


GR. oeoeceseeosseee, Parks-Chambers Richmond, Va... eee MALET de Rhoads | 
m cco Kent of Carmel San Francisco, Calif... Robert Kirk, Ltd. l a 
UU Clyde Campbell Springfield, I... Arch Wilson, Inc. which American students live are. 
e Angeles, Calif, oo soescosIüeips- Wilger Washington, D. C oreren Jultus Garfinckel — | NOS "esT NN : 
Minneapolis-St, Paul, Minn... Hubert White, Inc. wW. SpringBeld, Mass... 2. X ale-Genton | in most res pects the best in die 
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he pair. For you, for a very o | 
stores and silverware departments. 






Suppose Mrs & Smith in any of h 
roles $ as teacher, mother, social work- 
et, woman, were accosted by some- 
ne with a request of doubtful valid- 
ty, - and as she reflected on the 
(matter, was physically assaulte door 
had her house pillaged and burned. 
We can well imagine the reply s she. 
would make to someone who unc. 
tuously ret minded her that after all, 
her assailant was trying to commu- 
nicate something to her about his 
needs and wants. Emboldened by ù 
their success at Columbia and else- : 
where, student activists at some 
campuses have seized buildings and 

made “non-negotiable” demands 
a presenting them for rationa 
discussion to relevant college COI 


mittees. 
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versity is not a political 

because, among other 

rings, it has no police power to en- 
force its decisions. Despite Mr. New- 
‘lin, the courts can and do protect 
students from "arbitrary actions" by 
faculty and administrators. A uni- 
versity is not a democratic political 
community in that it does not base 
its decisions on the principle that 
each one counts for one and no; 
more than one. There is an author- | 
itative, not authoritarian, aspect of | 


asas rte am er rana RN arator rr t Hte Racemi 


the teaching process that flows from 
the weight of fact, evidence, and 


‘Wee -. 


versity can 


ad should i invite participation and 

: " on by students on all edu- 

“cational | matters, But the ultimate 

decision on what to teach must be| 

left to those who are professionally | i E m | 

. qualified. For a Heshinun- Jor. x EIE New Year's Day. 
ample, in a physics course -  - -o o : 


other) —to demand "equ: so es St. Valentine's Day. 
- the same footing as the faculty" t IN BITE LORD BEL ) 
| determine wha he should study and ooo Mi =w at ^ V oe A Ground Hog S Day. : 
how well he | y | M» X St. Patrick's Day. — ; « 
|! Mother's Day. 


api ence reetn T 


A ge a e ee kano 
i " d Manu ee S x 
A 5 Caer MAS: 5} 
oe ` : MOSS AUS 2 
- z T LZ», >; SC 
SES 3 SE : at 
d y - A 
A m sate oe 
e ; ; : 
1 
SIT STE 
PESE 


preposterous equat n between ig 


~ ance ang i inside immatur ity) 


iE 


Peang E 


s bib lamentably to 


grasp my criticism of Harvey Wheel- 
er and Judge Wyzanski. I argued 
that the first is fundamentally 
v confused. His call for constitu- 
Sonal protection for direct action 
‘means either yielding to demands 
of rioters in order to avoid riots 
or increasing the danger of vio- 
ince by protecting every groups 
to direct action against any 


dependence Day. Bastille Day. | 
om Day. Columbus Day. | 


Election Day. Thanksgiving Da 
Christmas Day.Etc. 


With JeB Rare Scotch, the 
rest of everything is up to you. 


SS 


Ani: 


r A A t nr nto 


iould be; 
ellectually | 
e central 





n Wakefield's review of Yel- 
ubmarine (January Atlantic) 
-asserts that “the cartoon ani- 
n is superior to anything of 

eys in both imagination and 
ution.” That's pretty damned 
rior; but perhaps Wakefield was 
mbering mainly that it is fash- 
able to forget how good the ani- 
tion that came out of Disney's 
ly was. Or does "anything" in- 
de the peacock barcarole in the 
1 Silly Symphony, Birds of a 
ther, that Eisenstein praised so 


| provide public schools bétaus such: 


failure violates equal protection and. 
opportunity guaranteed by law. 
The public schools of Prince Ed: 


ward County are, tragically, still: far 


from desegregated today, for onl: 
a of white coer „and 


E bility asa e ad 


hly in The Film Sense? Supe- ; the 


r to the fantastic finale of The 
nd Concert (1935), when Mi cke 
| his gang got whirled up 
ster, then scattered indi 

ugh the . air, but ke 


ted mushroom dance in Fan- 
(1940) ? In fact, for purposes of 
t comparison, did Wakefield 
see the undulating python in 
gle Book, just last year? Why 
ye so many American critics felt 
mpelled to put down Disney in 
er to praise Yellow Submarine? 
eat American animators are mak- 
ig stomach-ache commercials or 
1urning out very limited animation 
r those illustrated radio programs 
Saturday morning TV while 
cs like Wakefield can't remem- 
how good they are. 


Joun Cu 'LHANE 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Leifermann (Report on 
hern Desegregation, February 
tic) may have a broad over- 

of Southern resistance to de- 
eregation, but he should do his 
earch more thoroughly before he 
erviews those "clever" Southern 
iwyers. In the next-to-last para- 
raph, he quotes State Senator 
rre Pelham of Alabama, who 
aculates on what would happen if 

e state of Alabama got out of the 
public school business altogether. 
'The crippled generation of black 
choolchildren of Prince Edward 
ounty paid too high a price for the 
right answer to that question for Mr. 
Leifermann or Mr, Pelham to forget 
t: the Supreme Court ruled after 


ve years of closed schools in Prince 


pressure, pollution, 


nce of the 
; decision on 
1s on Prince 
decision need 


4 A more teeth. to. ) hi ve any effect at all? 


untaian” or Art ‘Babbitt’ s superbly | Does Mr. Leifermann. know? 


Mary JANE CLEMENTS 
7. Edinboro, Penn. 


Siz: Donald Fleming ("On Living 
in a Biological Revolution," Febru- 
ary) would like to have us believe 
that the biologist of today, for 
whom, of course, Joshua Lederberg 
is the chief advocate, is scheming in 
his own areligious, esoteric fashion 
to manipulate and eventually to con- 
trol the human population. It's un- 


fortunate that the ri of “ Rio 


ic Renal 


sessing. 

desirable by an 

eyed aol ona 

most of us in the me 

ological sciences, “genetic 

ing” has strongly positive 

tations, providing a ba 

hope that one day we 

cate from our alrea 

dened population such ma 

Down's syndrome, Klinefelte 

drome, and so on. It is to be 

that the political leaders of 

having the ultimate control 

fate of society, will be wise eno 

to perceive the implications - of à 

biological tool and will act in a jus 

and humane way. m. 
The major problems confronting 


our civilization today are biological 
population 
ac L 


in nature (starvation, 
aggression, 


ciety to udhze (he @ new j- techniq 
emerging from the biological rev 


lution wisely and compassionately. 


Should we construct an Orwellian 

civilization in 1984, we'll have no 
one but ourselves to blame. 

Dr. JOHN B. JENKINS 

Swarthmore College 

Swarthmore, Penn. 


Sin: I am an admirer of Edward — 
Weeks and the Atlantic, but I do not | 
believe they published “the first 
Hemingway story to be published: 
by a major U.S. magazine” (aame: 
October 9). T 
My copy of Scribner’s magazine. 
for March, 1927, leads ai with: 
Hemingways “The Killers" and a... 
statement by the editors that it is | 
"the first short story by Ernest 
Hemingway ever to be published in 
an American magazine." They also- 
list two Hemingway stories. that are. 
to appear in their April, 1 


ost : astute edita in the 
d the story fairly well, but 
it should be cut down: 
way refused to do the cut- 


WILLIAM KAUFMANN 
Los Altos, Calif. 


ATLANTIC welcomes commu- 
anions from its readers, but can 
rely accommodate letters in ex- |` 

ess of 500 words. Light editing, for 
tyle and economy, is the rule rather. 
han the exception, and we assume 
bat any letter, unless otherwise 


| stipulated, is free for publication i 
| eur monthly letters column. 
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They said it was impossible to cooka turk 
in an hour. They ate their words. 


Electronic, radar and space technolo went into General Electric's new range. It cooks in minutes 
gy 





E 


zu 
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. .. hot hours, 
About four hours. That's how long it usually takes to cook a At the same time, a conventional heating unit 
14-Ib. turkey. But the new General Electric Versatronic™ browns the outside. 
Range will do it in one. Or you can put it in frozen — hard as General Electric put a lot into the Versatronic Range. 


a rock— and it will only take a half hour longer. Things they learned working with radar, electronics, 
The Versatronic Range will cook a 6-Ib. roast in 30 minutes. new materials, space technology. 


Instead of four hours. Bake a potato in four minutes. General Electric always tries to use things they've learned 
Instead of 60. It can do it because General Electric developed in other fields to come up with new products. Like the 
an oven that cooks electronically. That uses microwaves. oven that cleans itself electrically. A refrigerator with a 
Microwaves cause the molecules inside the food to dispenser for ice cubes and cold water on the outside of the 
vibrate. That creates friction. And that friction creates heat. door. And the electric slicing knife. All are General Electric 
So the food practically cooks itself. innovations. Innovations .. . another word for progress. 


Progress is our most important product 


GENERAL QA ELECTRIC 


| ec 8 taste testers 
to make Bourbon. 


But Grand-Dad 
mands them. | 


We could probably get by with fewer taste testers. 
Or Basters who were more easily pleased. 
di - But our 28 taste experts are an 
Bi ntimental bunch. They're paid to keep our 
urbon up to Grand-Dad's standards from 
day it's born till the day it's bottled. 
"They taste a sample every day. And many 
re times while it's aging and before it's 
tled. Every last one of them must agree on 
s taste, bouquet, color, flavor, character 


ar id uniformity. 

—— Ifan expert should ever wrinkle his nose, 
that Bourbon is rejected at once. It doesn't 
happen often. When you have 28 tasters looking 


over your Bourbon, you don't make many 
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THE NEW AMERICAN MILITARISM. 


SHOUP 


By GENERAL DAVID M. 
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Its roots are in the experience of World War II. The burgeoning military establishment and associated industries 


* 


fuel it. Anti-Communism provides the climate which nurtures it. “It” is a “new American militarism.” General 


Shoup, a hero of the Battle of Tarawa in 1943, who rose to become Commandant of the United States Marine Corps 


for four years until his retirement in Dasalihsg: 1963, doesn’t like it. He has written this essay in collaboration 


with another retired Marine officer, Colonel James A. Donovan. 


i ~ ege, e ô i 
er has become a militaristic and aggres- 
sive nation. Our massive and swift invasion of the 


Dominican Republic in 1965, concurrent with the.. 


rapid buildup of U.S. military power in ‘Vietnam, 
constituted an impressive demonstration .of Ameri- 
ca’s readiness to execute military contingency plans 
and to seek military solutions to problems of politi- 
cal disorder and potential Communist threats in the 
areas of our interest. - ME 

This "military task force" type of diplomacy is 
in the tradition of our more primitive, pre-World 
War II "gunboat diplomacy," in which we landed 
small forces of Marines to protect American lives 
and property from the perils of native bandits and 
revolutionaries. In those days the U.S. Navy and 
its Marine landing forces were our chief| means, 
short of war, for showing the flag, exercising Amer- 
ican power, and protecting U.S. interests abroad. 


The Navy, enjoying the freedom of the seas, was a ' 


visible and effective representative of the. nation's 


sovereign power. The Marines could be employed 


ashore "on such other duties as the President might 
direct" without congressional approval or a declara- 
tion of war. ‘The U.S. Army was not then sed SO 
freely because it was rarely ready for expedition- 
ary service without some degree of mobilization, 
and its use overseas normally required a declara- 
tion of emergency or war. Now, however, we have 


numerous contingency plans involving large joint 


-Air Force-Army-Navy-Marine task forces to defend 


U.S. interests and to safeguard our allies wherever 
and whenever we suspect Communist ‘aggression. 


'. We maintain more than 1,517,000 Americans in uni- : 


form overseas in 119 countries. We have 8 treaties to 
help defend 48 nations if they ask us to—or if we 
choose to intervene in their affairs. We have an 
immense and expensive military establishment, 
fueled by a gigantic defense industry, and millions 
of proud, patriotic, and frequently bellicose and 
militaristic citizens. How did this militarist culture 


evolve? How did this militarism steer us into the 
.tragic military and political morass of Vietnam? 


Prior to World War II, American attitudes were 
typically isolationist, pacifist, and generally anti- 
military. The regular peacetime military establish- . 
ment enjoyed small prestige and limited influence 
upon national affairs. The public knew little about 
the armed forces, and only a few thousand men 
were attracted to military service and careers. In 
1940 there were but 428,000 officers and enlisted 
men in the Army and. Navy. The scale of the war, 
and the world's power relationships which resulted, 
created the American military giant. Today the ac- 
tive armed forces contain over 3.4 million men and 
women, with an additional 1.6 million ready re- 
serves and National Guardsmen. 
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America’s vastly expanded world role after 
World War II hinged upon military power. The 
voice and views of the professional military people 
became increasingly prominent. During the post- 
war period, distinguished military leaders from the 
war years filled many top positions in government. 
Generals Marshall, Eisenhower, MacArthur, Taylor, 
Ridgeway, LeMay, and others were not only popu- 
lar heroes but respected opinion-makers. It was a 
time of international readjustment; military minds 
offered the benefits of firm views and' problem- 
solving experience to the management of the na- 


`- tion's affairs. Military procedures—including the 


general staff system, briefings, estimates of the sit- 
uation, and the organizational and operational tech- 
niques of the highly schooled, confident military 
professionals—spread throughout American culture. 
World War II had been a long war. .Millions of 
young American men had matured, been educated, 
and gained rank and stature during their years in 
uniform. In spite of themselves, many returned to 
civilian life as indoctrinated, combat-experienced 


military professionals. They were veterans, and for 


better or worse would never be the same again. 
America will never be the same either. We are 
now a nation of veterans. To the 14.9 million vet- 
erans of World War II, Korea added another 5.7 


million five years later, and ever since, the large . 


peacetime military establishment has been training 
and’ releasing draftees, enlistees, and short-term 
“reservists by the hundreds of thousands each’ year. 
In 1968 the total living veterans of U.S. military 
service numbered over 23 million, or about 20 per- 
cent of the adult population. 

Today most middle-aged men, most business, 
. government, civic, and professional leaders, have 
served some time in uniform. Whether they liked 
it or not, their military training and experience 
have affected them, for the creeds and attitudes 


of the armed forces are powerful medicine, and: 


‘can become habit-forming. Ihe military codes in- 
clude all the virtues and beliefs used to motivate 
men of high principle: patriotism, duty and service 
to country, honor among feilowmen, courage in 
the face of danger, loyalty to organization and 
leaders, self-sacrifice for comrades, leadership, dis- 
cipline, and physical fitness. For many veterans the 
military's efforts to train and indoctrinate them may 
well be the most impressive and influential. experi- 
ence they have ever had—especially so. for the 
young and less educated. 

. In addition, each of the armed forces has its own 
special doctrinal beliefs and well-catalogued 'cus- 
toms, traditions, rituals, and folklore upon which 
it strives to build a fiercely loyal military character 
and esprit de corps. All ranks are taught that their 
unit and their branch of the military service ‘are 


t 
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the most elite, important, efficient, or effective in 
the military establishment. By believing in the su- 
periority and importance of their own service they 
also provide themselves a degree of personal status, 
pride, and self-confidence.. 

As they get older, many veterans seem to roman- 


ticize and exaggerate their own military experi- 
. ence and loyalties. The policies, attitudes, and po- 


sitions of the powerful veterans' organizations such 
as the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and AMVETS, totaling over 4 million men, fre- 
quently reflect this pugnacious and chauvinistic 
tendency. ‘Their memberships generally favor mili- 


‘tary solutions to world problems in the pattern of 


their own earlier experience, and often assert that 
their military service and sacrifice should be re- 
peated by the younger generations. ` 


4 


Caan related to the attitudes and influence 
of America’s millions of veterans is the vast and 


powerful complex of the defense industries, which 
have been described in detail many times in the 


eight years since General Eisenhower first warned 


of the military-industrial power complex in his fare- 
well address as President. The relationship between 
the defense industry and the military establishment 


is closer than many citizens realize. Togethér they- 


form a powerful public opinion lobby. The several 
military service associations provide both a forum 
and a meeting ground for the military and its in- 
dustries. The associations also provide each of the 
armed services with a means of fostering their re- 
spective roles, objectives, and propaganda. , 

Each of the four services has its own association, 
and there are also additional military function as- 
sociations, for ordnance, management, defense 
industry, and defense transportation, to name some 
of the more prominent. The Air Force Assóciation 


and the Association of the U.S. Army are the larg- ` 


est, best organized, and most effective of the ser- 


vice associations. The Navy League, typical of the ~ 


"silent service" traditions, is not as well coordinated 
in its public relations efforts, and the sinall Marine 
Corps Association is not even in the same arena 


with the other. contenders, the Marine Association’s ` 


main activity: „Being the publication of a. semi- 
official monthly magazine. Actually, the service as- 
sociations’ respective magazines, with an estimated 


combined circulation of over 270,000, are the pri- ` 


mary medium ne the ` several associations’ 
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^ Air Force and Space re to cite one example, 


is the magazine of the Air Force- Association and 


the unofficial. mouthpiece of the U.S. Air Force 
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. doctrine, “party line,” and Propaganda. It Meque 
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ly promotes Air Force policy that has been official- 
ly frustrated or suppressed within the Department 
of Defense. It beats the tub for. strength through 
aerospace power, interprets diplomatic, strategic, 
and tactical problems in terms of air power, 


stresses the requirements for quantities- of every. 


type of aircraft, and frequently perpetuates the 
extravagant | fictions about the effectiveness of 
bombing. This, of:course, is well coordinated with 
and supported by the multibillion-dollar aerospace 
industry, which thrives upon the boundless desires 
of the Air Force. They reciprocate with lavish and 
expensive ads in every issue of Air Force. Over 
96,000 members of the Air Force Association re- 
ceive the magazine. Members include activé, re- 
serve, retired personnel, and veterans of the U.S. 
Air Force. Additional thousands of copies go: to 
people engaged in the defense industry. The thick 
mixture of advertising, propaganda, and Air Force 
doctrine continuously repeated in this publication 
. provides its.readers and writers with a form of intel- 
lectual hypnosis, and they are prone to believe 
their own propaganda perange they read it in Air 
Force. 


The American people inve also become more. 


and more accustomed ‘to. militarism, to uniforms, 
to the.cult of the gun, and to the violence of com- 


. bàt. Whole generations have been brought up on 


war news and wartime propaganda; the few years 
of peace since 1939 have seen a steady stream of 
war novels, war movies, comic strips, and televi- 
‘sion programs with war or military settings. To 
many Americans, military training, expeditionary 
service, and warfare are merely extensions of the 
‘entertainment and games of childhood. Even the 
weaponry and hardware they use at war are simi- 
' lar to the highly realistic toys of their youth. Sol- 
diering loses appeal for some of the relatively few 
who experience the blood, terror, and filth o£ bat- 


tle; for many, however, including far too many 


senior professional officers, -war and combat are an 
exciting adventure, a competitive game, and an es- 
cape from the. dull routines of peacetime. 

It is this influential nucleus of aggressive, ambi- 
tious professional military leaders who are the root 
of America's evolving militarism. There are over 
410,000 commissioned officers on active duty in the 
four armed services. Of these, well over half are 
junior ranking reserve officers on temporary active 


. duty. Of the. 150,000 or so regular career officers, . 


only a portion are senior ranking colonels, generals, 


and admirals, but it is they who constitute the elite: 
core of the military' establishment. It is these few 


thousand top-ranking professionals who command 
and manage the armed forces and plan and formu- 
late military policy and opinion. How is it, then, 
that in spite of civilian- controls and the national 
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desire for peace, - this small group at men exert so 
much martial influence upon the government and . 
life of the American people?. 


` 
` — 


Te military will disclaim any excess of power 
or influence on their part. They will point to their 
small numbers, low pay, and subordination to 
civilian masters as proof of their modest status 


and innocence. Nevertheless, the professional mili- 


tary, as a group, is probably one of the best or- . 
ganized and most influential of the various seg- 
ments of the American scene. Three wars and six 
major contingencies since 1940 have forced the 
American people to become abnormally aware of 
the armed forces and their leaders. In turn the 
military services have produced an unending sup- 
ply of distinguished, capable, articulate, and’ ef- 
fective leaders. The sheer skill, energy, and dedi- 
cation of America’s military officers make them 
dominant in almost every government or Civic or- 
ganization they may inhabit, from the federal Cabi- 
net to the local PTA. 

The hard core of high-ranking professionals are, 
first of all, mostly service academy. graduates: they 
had to be physically and intellectually above av- 
erage among their peers just to gain entrance to 
an academy. ‘Thereafter for the rest of their careers 
they are exposed to constant competition for se- 
lection and promotion. ‘Attrition is:high, and only 
the most capable survive to reach the elite senior 
ranks. Few other professions have such rigorous 
selection systems; as a result, the top military lead- 
ers are top-caliber men. 

Not many industries, institutions, or civilian 
branches of government have the resources, tech- 
niques, or experience in training leaders such as 
are now employed by the armed forces in their 
excellent and elaborate school systems. Military 
leaders are taught to command large organizations 
and to plan big operations. They learn the tech- 


. niques of influencing others. ‘Their education is not, 


however, liberal or cultural. It stresses the tactics, 
doctrines, traditions, and codes of: the military 
trade. It produces technicians and disciples, not, 
philosophers. 

The men who rise to the top of the military 
hierarchy bave usually demonstrated their effec- 
tiveness as leaders, planners, and organization 
managers. They have perhaps performed heroical- 
ly in combat, but most of all they have demon- 
strated their loyalty as proponents of their own 
service's doctrine and their dedication to the de- 
fense establishment. 'The paramount sense of duty 
to follow orders is at the root of the military pro- 
fessional’s performance. As a result the military 
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often operate more efficiently and effectively in 
the arena of defense policy planning than do their 
civilian counterparts in the State Department. The 
military planners have their doctrinal beliefs, their 


. loyalties, their discipline—and their typical desire 


to compete and win. The civilians in government 
can scarcely play the same policy-planning game. 


In general the military are better organized, they 


work harder, they think straighter, and they keep 
their eyes on the objective, which is to be instantly 
ready to solve the problem through military action 
while ensuring that their respective service gets 
its proper mission, role, and recognition in the op- 
eration. In an emergency the military usually have 
a ready plan; if not, their numerous doctrinal man- 
uals provide firm guidelines for action. Politicians, 
civilian appointees, and diplomats do not normally 
have the same confidence about how to react to 
threats and violence as do the military. 

The motivations behind these endeavors are dif- 
ficult for civilians to understand. For example, 
military professionals cannot measure the success 
of their individual efforts in terms of personal fi- 
nancial gain. The. armed forces are not profit-mak- 
ing organizations, and the rewards for excellence 
in the military profession àre acquired in less tan- 
gible forms. Thus it is that promotion and the 
responsibilities of higher command, with the related 
fringe benefits of quarters, servants, privileges, and 
prestige, motivate most career officers. Promotions 
and choice job opportunities are attained by con- 
stantly performing well, conforming to the expect- 
. ed patterns, and pleasing the senior officers. Pro- 
motions and awards also frequently result from 
heroic and distinguished performance in combat, 
and it takes a war to become a military hero. 
Civilians can scarcely understard cr even believe 
that many ambitious military professionals truly 
yearn for wars and the opportunities for glory and 
distinction afforded only in combat. A career of 
peacetime duty is a dull and frustrating prospect 
for the normal regular officer to contemplate. 

The professional military leaders of the U.S. 
"Armed Forces have some additional motivations 
which influence their readiness to involve their 
country in military ventures. Unlike some of the 
civilian policy-makers, the military has not been 
obsessed with the threat of Communism per se. 
Most military people know very little about Com- 
munism either as a doctrine or as a form of. gov- 
ernment. But they have been given reason enough 


to presume that it is bad and represents the force: 


of evil. When they: can identify "Communist ag- 
gression,” however, the matter then becomes of 


direct concern to the armed forces. Aggressors are ` 


'the enemy in the war games, the "bad guys," the 
"Reds." Defeating aggression is a gigantic combat- 
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area competition rather than a crusade to save the 


world from Communism. In the military view, ‘all 
“Communist aggression" is certain to be inter- 
preted as a threat to the United States, 

The armed forces role in performing its part 


--of the national security policy—in: addition to de- 


fense against actual direct attack on the United. 
States and to maintaining the strategic atomic de. 
terrent forces—is to be prepared to employ its 


General Purpose Forces in support of our collective- 


security policy and the related treaties and alli- 
ances. To do this it deploys certain forces to for- 
ward zones in the Unified Commands, and main 
tains an up-to-date file of scores of detailed con- 
tingency plans which have been thrashed out and 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Important 
features of these are the movement or deployment 
schedules of task forces assigned to each plan. The 
various details of these plans continue to create 
intense rivalries between the Navy-Marine sea-lift 
forces and the Army-Air Force team of air-mobility 
proponents. At the senior command levels paro- 
chial pride in service, personal ambitions, and old 
Axmy-Navy game rivalry steniming back to academy 
loyalties can influence strategic planning far more 
than most civilians would care to believe. The game 
is to be ready for deployment sooner than the other 
elements of the joint task force and to be so dis- 


‘posed as to be the “first to fight.” The danger 


presented by this practice is that readiness and de- 
ployment speed become ends in themselves. This 
was Clearly revealed in the massive and rapid inter- 
vention in the Dominican.Republic in 1965 when 
the contingency plans and interservice rivalry ap- 
peared to supersede diplomacy. Before the world 
realized what was happening, the momentum and 
velocity of the military plans propelled almost 
20,000 U.S. soldiers and Marines into the small 
turbulent republic in an impressive race to test the 
respective mobility of the Army and the Marines, 
and to attain overall command of “U.S. Forces 
Dom, Rep." Only a fraction of the force deployed 
was needed or justified. A small 1935-model Marine 
landing force could probably have handled the sit- 
uation. But the Army airlifted-much of the 82nd 


. Airborne Division to the scene, included a lieuten- 


ant general, and took charge of the operation. 
Simultaneously, i in Vietnam during 1965 the four 
services were racing to build up combat strength in 
that hapless country. This effort was ostensibly to 
save South Vietnam from Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese aggression. It should also be noted that 
it was motivated in part by the same old inter- 


service rivalry to demonstrate respective import- | 


ance and combat effectiveness. 
The punitive air strikes immediately following 


the Tonkin Gulf incident in Jate 1964 revealed the 


A 


readiness of naval air forces to bomb North Viet- 
nam. (It now appears that the Navy actually 


had attack plans ready even before the alleged in- 


cident took place!) So by early 1965 the Navy 
carrier people and the Air Force initiated a contest 
of comparative strikes, sorties, tonnages dropped, 
"Killed by Air" claims, and target grabbing which 
continued up to the 1968 bombing pause. Much 
of the reporting on air action has consisted of mis- 
leading data or propaganda to serve Air Force and 
Navy purposes. In fact, it became increasingly ap- 
parent that the U.S. bombing effort in both North 
and South Vietnam has been one of the most 
wasteful and expensive hoaxes ever to be put over 
on the American people. Tactical and close air 
support of ground operations is essential, but air 
power use in general has to a large degree been a 
contest for the operations planners, "fine experi- 
ence" for young pilots, and opportunity for career 
officers. 

The highly trained professional and aggressive 
career officers of the Army and Marine Corps played 
a similar game. Prior to the decision to send combat 
units to South Vietnam in early 1965, both services 
were striving to increase their involvement. The 
Army already.had over 16,000 military aid person- 
nel serving in South Vietnam in the military ad- 
viser role, in training missions, logistic services, 
supporting helicopter companies, and in Special 
Forces teams. ‘This investment of men and matériel 
justified a requirement for additional U.S. combat 
units to provide local security and to help protect 
our growing commitment of aid to the South Viet- 
nam regime. 

There were also top-ranking Army officers who 
wanted to project Army ground combat units into 
the Vietnam struggle for a variety of other reasons; 
to test plans and new equipment, to test the new 
air-mobile theories and tactics, to try the tactics 
and techniques of counterinsurgency, and to gain 
combat experience for young officers and noncom- 
missioned officers. It also appeared to be a case of 
the military's duty to stop "Communist dpEteSMOR" 
in Vietnam. 


To Marines had somewhat similar motivations, 
the least of which was any real concern about the 
political or social problems of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. In early 1965 there was a shooting war going 
on and the Marines were béing left out of it, con- 
trary to all their traditions. The Army’s military 
advisory people were hogging American participa- 
tion—except for a Marine Corps transport heli- 
copter squadron at Danang which was helping the 
. Army of the Republic of Vietnam. For several years 
young Marine officers had been going to South 
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Vietnam from the grd Marine Division on Oki- 
nawa for short tours of "on-the-job training" with 
the small South Vietnam Marine Corps. There was 
a growing concern, however, among some senior 
Marines that the Corps should get involved on a 
larger scale and be the "first to fight" in keeping 
with the Corps's traditions. This would help justify 
the Corps's continued existence, which many Ma- 
rines seem to consider to be in constant jeopardy. 

Ihe Corps had also spent several years exploring 
the theories of counterinsurgency and as early as 
1961 had developed an elaborate lecture-demon- 
stration called OPERATION CORMORANT, for school 
and Marine Corps promotion purposes, which de- 
picted the Marines conducting a large-scale am- 
phibious operation on.the coast of Vietnam and 
thereby helping resolve a hypothetical aggressor- 
insurgency problem. As always it was important to 
Marine planners and doctrinaires to apply an am- 
phibious operation to the Vietnam situation and 
provide justification for this special Marine func- 
tional responsibility. So Marine planners were seek- 
ing an acceptable excuse to thrust a landing force 
over the beaches of Vietnam when the Viet Cong 
attacked the U.S. Army Special Forces camp at 
Pleiku in February, 1965. It was considered unac- 
ceptable aggression, and the President was thereby 
prompted to put U.S. ground combat units into the 
war. Elements of the grd Marine Division at Oki- 
nawa were already aboard ship and eager to go, 
for the Marines also intended to get to Vietnam 
before their neighbor on Okinawa, the Army’s 173rd 
Airborne Brigade, arrived. (Actually the initial 
Marine unit to deploy was an airlifted antiaircraft 
missile hestalion which arrived to protect the Da- 
nang air base.) With these initial deployments the 
Army-Marine race to build forces in Vietnam began 
in earnest and did not slow down until both became 
overextended, overcommitted, and depleted at 
home. 

For years up to 1964 the chiefs of the armed 
services, of whom the author was then one, deemed 
it unnecessary and unwise for U.S. forces to become 
involved in any ground war in Southeast Asia. 
In 1964 there were changes in the composition of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and in a matter of a few 
months the Johnson Administration, encouraged 
by the aggressive military, hastened into what has 
become the quagmire of Vietnam. The intention 
at the time was that the war effort be kept small 
and “limited.” But as the momentum and in- 
volvement built up, the military leaders ration- 
alized a case that this was not a limited-objective 
exercise, but was a proper war in defense of the 
United States against "Communist aggression" and 
in honor of our area commitments. 

The battle successes and heroic exploits of Amer- 
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ica’s fine young fighting men have added to the 
military's traditions which extol service, bravery, 
and sacrifice, and so it has somehow become un- 
patriotic to question our military strategy and tac- 
tics or the motives of military leaders: Actually, 
however, the military commanders have directed 
the war in Vietnam, they have managed the details 
of its conduct; and more than most civilian offi- 
cials, the top military planners were initially ready 
to become involved in Vietnam combat and have 
the opportunity to practice their trade. It has been 
popular to blame the civilian administration for 
the conduct and failures of the war rather than to 
question the motives of the military. But some of 
the generals and admirals are by no means without 
responsibility for the Vietnam miscalculations. 
Some of the credibility difficulties experienced 
by the Johnson Administration over;its war situa- 
tion reports and Vietnam policy can also be blamed 
in part upon the military advisers. By its very na- 
ture most military activity falls under various de- 
grees of security classification. Much that the mili- 
tary plans or does must be kept from the enemy. 
Thus the military is indoctrinated to be secretive, 
devious, and inisleading in its plans and operations. 


It does not, however, always -confine its, security. 


restrictions to purely military operations. Each of 
the services and all of the major commands prac- 
: tice techniques of controlling the news and the re- 
lease of selfserving propaganda: in "the interests 
of national defense," to make the service look good, 
to cover up mistakes, to build up and publicize a 


distinguished military personality, or to win a' 


round in the continuous gamesmanship of the. in- 
sterservice contest. If the Johnson Administration 
suffered from lack of credibility in its reporting of 
the war, the truth would reveal that much of the 


hocus-pocus stemmed from schemers in the military | 


services, both at home and abroad. 
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Our militaristic culture was born of the necessi- 
ties of World War II, nurtured by the Korean War, 
and became an accepted aspect of American life 
during the years of cold war emergencies and real 
or imagined threats irom the Communist bloc. 


Both the philosophy and the institutions of mili- 


tarism grew during these years because of the mo- 
mentum of their own dynamism, the vigor of their 
ideas, their large size and scope, and because of the 
dedicated concentration of the emergent military 
leaders upon their doctrinal objectives. The dy- 
namism of the defense establishment and its culture 
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is also inspired and stimulated by vast amounts of 
money, by the new creations of military research 
and matériel development, and by the concepts of 
the Defense Department-supported “think facto- 
ries.” These latter are extravagantly funded civilian 
organizations of scientists, analysts, and retired 


military strategists who feed new militaristic philos- 


ophies into the Defense Department to help broad-, 
en the views of the single service doctrinaires, to 
create fresh policies and new requirements for ever 
larger, more expensive defense forces. 

Somewhat like a religion, the basic appeals of 


anti-Communism, national defense, and patriotism 


provide the foundation for a powerful creed upon 
which the defense establishment. can build, grow, 
and justify- its cost. More so than many large 
bureaucratic organizations, the defense ‘establish- 


ment now devotes a large share.of its efforts to 


self-perpetuation, to justifying its organizations, to 
preaching its doctrines, and to selfmaintenance and 
management. Warfare becomes an extension of war 
games and field tests. War justifies the existence of 
the establishment, provides experience for the mili- 
tary novice and challenges for the senior officer. 
Wars and emergencies put the military and their 
leaders on the front pages and give status and 
prestige to the professionals. Wars add to.the mili- 
tary traditions, the self-nourishment of heroic deeds, 
and: provide a new. crop of military leaders who 
become the rededicated disciples of the code of 
service and military action. Being recognized public 
figures in a nation always seeking folk heroes, the 
military leaders have been largely exempt from the 
criticism experienced’ by the more plebeian -politi- 
cian. Flag officers are considered "experts," and. 
their views are often accepted by press and Con- 
gress as the gospel. In turn, the distinguished mili- 
tary leader feels obliged not only to perpetuate 
loyally the doctrine of his service but to comply 
with the stereotyped military characteristics by be- 
ing tough, aggressive, and firm in his resistance to 
Communist aggression and his belief in the military 
solutions to world problems. Standing closely be- 
hind these leaders, encouraging and prompting 
them, are the rich and powerful defense industries. 

Standing in front, adorned with service caps, rib- 
bons, and lapel emblems, is à nation of veterans— 
patriotic, belligerent, romantic, and well inten- 
tioned, finding a certain sublimation and excite- 
ment in their country’s latest military venture. Mili- 
tarism in America is in full bloom and promises a 
future of vigorous self-pollination—unless the blight 


of Vietnam reveals that militarism is more a 


poisonous weed than a glorious blossom. 


The opinions contained herein are the private ones of the author and are not to be con- 
strued as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval service at large. 
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OF CABBAGES 


A Story by James Alan McPherson 


ere SukATs had been in the Brotherhood 
all his life, and then he had tried to get out. Some 
of his people and most of his friends were still in 
the Brotherhood and.were still very good members, 
but Claude was no longer a good member because 
he had tried to get out after over twenty years. 
To get away from the Brotherhood and all his 
friends who were still active in it, he moved to 
Washington Square and took to reading about be- 
ing militant. But, living there, he developed a crav- 
ing for whiteness the way a nicely broke-in virgin 
craves sex. In spite of this, he maintained a steady 
black girl, whom he saw at least twice a month to 
keep up appearances, and once he took both of us 
with him when he visited his uncle in Harlem who 
was still in the Brotherhood. 

"She's a.nice girl, Claude," his uncle's wife had 
told him that night, because the girl, besides being 
attractive, had some very positive ideas about the 
Brotherhood. Her name was Marie, she worked as 
a secretary in my office, and it was on her suggestion 
that I had moved in with Claude Sheats. 

"Im glad to see you don't waste your time on 
hippies,” the uncle had said.-."All our young men 
are selling out these days." | | 

The uncle was the kind of fellow who had played 
his cards right. He was much older than his wife, 
and I had the impression that night that he must 
have given her time to experience enough and to 
become bored enough before he overwhelmed her 
with his success. He wore glasses and combed his 
hair back and had that oily composure that made 
me think of a waiter waiting to be tipped. He was 
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He must have felt superior to people who didn't. 
He must have felt superior to Claude because he 
was -still with the Brotherhood and Claude had 
tried to get out. 

Claude did not like him and always seemed to 
feel guilty whenever we visited his uncle’s house. 
"Don't mention any of my girls to him,” he told me 


after our first visit. 


“Why would I do that?" I said. 

“He'll try to psych you into telling him." 

“Why should he suspect you? He never comes 
over to the apartment." 

"He just likes to know what I'm doing. I don't 
want him to know about my girls" 

"I won't say anything," I promised. 

He was almost twenty-three and had no steady 
girls except Marie. He was well built so that he had 
no trouble in the Village area. It was like going to 
the market for him. During my first days in the 
apartment the process had seemed like a game. And 
once, when he was going out, I said: "Bring back 
two." 

Half an hour later he came back with two girls. 
He got their drinks, and then he called me into his 
room to meet them. 

“This is Doris," he said, pointing to the smaller 
one, "and I forgot your name," he said to the big 
blonde. 

“Jane,” she said. 

“This is Howard," he told her. ` 

"Hi," I said. Neither one of them smiled. The 
big blonde in white pants sat on the big bed, and 
the little one sat on a chair near the window. He 


very proud.of his English, I observed, and how he . had given them his worst bourbon. 


always ended his words with just the right sound. 


"Excuse me a minute," Claude said to the girls. 
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“I want to talk to Howard for a minute.” He put 


on a record before we went outside into the hall. 


between our rooms. He was always extremely polite 
. and gentle, and he was very soft-spoken in spite of 
his size. ‘ 

"Listen," he said to me outside, 
the blonde." 

“What can I do with that amazon?" 

“I don't care. Just get her out of the room." 

"She's dirty," I said. 

“So you can give her a bath.” 
"It wouldn't help much." 

"Well, just take her out and talk to her," he told 
me. "Remember, you. asked for her." 

We went back in. “Where you from?" I said to 
the amazon. 

"Brighton." 

"What school?" 

"No. I just got here." 

"From where?" 

“Brighton!” 

“Where’s that?" I said. | 

“England,” she said: Claude Sheats looked at me. 

“How did you find Washington Square so fast?” 

“I got friends.” 

She was very superior about it all and showed 
the same slight irritation of a professiònal theater 
critic waiting for a late performance to begin. The 
little one sat on the chair, her legs crossed, staring 
at the ceiling. Her white pants were dirty too. Both 


“you can have 


girls looked as though they would have been re- . 


lieved if we had taken off our clothes and danced 
for them around the room and across the bed, and 
made hungry sounds in our throats with our 
" mouths slightly opened. 

I said that I had to go out to the drugstore and. 
would be back very soon; but once outside, I 
walked a whole hour in one direction, and then 
I walked back. I passed them a block away from 


our apartment. They were walking fast and did not ` 


slow down or speak -when I passed them. 

Claude Sheats was drinking heavily when I came 
into the apartment. TN 

“What the hell are you trying to pull?" he said. 

"I couldn't find a drugstore open." 

He got up from the living room table and walked 
toward me. "You should have asked me," he said. 
` “I got more than enough." 

"I wanted some mouthwash too," I said. 

He fumed a while longer, and then told me how 
I had ruined hi$ evening because the amazon 
"would not leave the room to wait for me and the 
little one would not do anything with the amazon 
around. He suddenly thought of going down and 
bringing them back, and he went out for a while. 
But he came back without them, saying that they 
had been picked up um 
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“When a man looks out for you, you got to look 
out for him," he warned me. | 

"I'm sorry." 

“A hell of a lot of good that does: And that's the 
last time I look out for you, baby,” he said. "From 
now on it’s me all the way." 

“Thanks,” I said. 

"If she was too much for you I could of taken 
the amazon.’ 

“It didn’t matter that much,” I said. 

“You could of had Doris if you couldn’t handle 


. the amazon." 


“They were both too much,” I told him. 
But Claude Sheats did not answer. He jusi looked 
at me. 





After two months of living with him I concluded 
that Claude hated whites as much as he loved them. 
And he hated himself with the very same passion. 
He hated the.country and his place in it, and he 
loved the country and his place in it. He loved the 
Brotherhood and all that being in it had taught 
him, and he still believed in wbat he had been 


taught, even after he had left it and did not have 


to believe in anything. 


"This Man is going down, Howard," he "Would 


announce with conviction. 

"Why?" I would ask. 

"'Bécause it's the Black Man's time to rule again. 
lhey had five thousand years, now we get five 
thousand years." 

“What if I don't want to rule?” I asked. “What 
happens if I don’t want to take over?” 

He looked at me with pity in his face. “You go 
down with the rest of the country.” 

"I guess I wouldn't mind much anyway," I said. 
"It would be a hell of a place with nobody to hate." 

But I could never get him to smile about-it the 
way I tried to smile about it. He was always serious. 
And once, when I questioned the mysticism in the 
teachings of the Brotherhood, Claude almost at- 
tacked me. "Another man might kill you for saying 
that," he had said. "Another man might not let 
you get away with saying something like that." He 


was quite deadly, and he stood over me with an - 


air of patient superiority. And because he could 
afford to be generous and forgiving, being one of 
the saved, he sat down at the table with me under 
the single light bulb and began to teach me. He 
told me the stories about how it was in the begin- 
ning before the whites took over, and about all the 
little secret significances of black, and about the 
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subtle infiltration of white superiority into every: 
day objects. 
“You’ve never seen me eat white bread or white 
sugar, have you?” 
“No,” I said. He. used brown bread and brown 


susar. 
“Or use bleached flour or white rice?” 
“No. + 2 


antly. 
"No," I finally said. "I don’t know why." 
He was visibly shocked, so much so that he 


dropped that line of instruction and began to draw. 


on a pad before him on the living room table. He 
moved his big shoulders over the yellow pad to 
conceal his drawings and looked across the table at 
me.—“Now I’m going to tell you something that 
white men have paid thousands of dollars to learn," 
he said. “Men have been killed for telling this, but 
I'm telling you for nothing. I'm warning you not 
to repeat it because if the whites find out, you 
know, you could be killed too." ` 

"You know me," I said. "I wouldn't repeat any 
secrets." 

He gave me a long, thoughtful look. 

I gave him back a long, eager, honest look. 

Then he leaned across the table, and whispered: 
“Kennedy isn’t buried in this country. He was the 
only President who never had his coffin opened 
during the funeral. The body was in state all that 


time, and they never opened the oe once. You 


know why?” » 3 

“No.” ; * 

"Because he’s not in it! They buried an empty 
coffin. Kennedy was a Thirty-third Degree Mason. 
His body is in Jerusalem right now.’ 

“How do you know?" I asked. 

"I£ I told you, it would put your life in danger." 

“Did his family know about it?" 

"No. His lodge kept it secret." 

"No one knew?" 

"Im telling you, no!” 

“Then how did you find out?" 


He sighed, more from tolerance than from bore-. 


dom with my inability to comprehend the mysticism 
of pure reality in its most unadulterated form. Of 
course I could not believe him, and we argued 
about it, back and forth; but to cap all my un- 
certainties he drew the thirty-three-degree circle, 
showed me the secret signs that men had died 
to learn, and spoke about the time when our black 
ancestors chased an evil genius out of their king- 
dom and across a desert afid onto an|island some- 
where in the sea; from which, hundreds of years 
later, this same evil, genius sent forth a perfected 
breed of white-skinned and evil creatures who, 
through trickery, managed to enslave for five 


"You know why, don't jour He waited expect- 
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thousand years the onetime Black Masters of the 


world. He further explained the significance of the 


East and why all the saved must go there once dur- 
ing their lifetime, and possibly be buried there, as 
Kennedy had been. 

It was dark and late at night, and the glaring 
bulb cast his great shadow into the corners so that 
there was the sense of some outraged spirit, fuming 
in the halls and dark places of our closets, waiting 
to extract some terrible and justifiable revenge 
from him for disclosing to me, an unbeliever, the 
closest-kept of secrets. But I was aware of them 
only for an instant, and then I did not believe him 
again. 

The most convincing thing about it all was that 
he was very intelligent and had an orderly, well- 
regimented life-style, and yet he had no trouble 
with believing. He believed in the certainty of 
statistical surveys, which was his work; the nutri- 
tional value of wheat germ sprinkled on eggs; the 
sensuality of gin; and the dangers inherent in 
smoking. He was stylish in that he did not believe 
in God, but he was extremely moral and warm and 
kind; and I wanted sometimes to embrace him for 
his kindness and bigness and gentle manners. He 
lived his life so carefully that no matter what he 
said, I could not help believing him sometimes. 
But I did not want to, because I knew that once I 
started I could not stop; and then there would be 
no purpose to my own beliefs and no real conviction 

r direction in my own efforts to achieve when al- 
ways, in the back of my regular thoughts, there 
would be a sense of futility and a fear of the un- 
known all about me. So, for the sake of necessity, I 
chose not to believe him. 

He felt that the country was doomed and that 
the safe thing to do was to make enough money as 


. soon as possible and escape to the Far East. He 


forecast summer riots in certain Northern cities and 
warned me, religiously, to avoid all implicating ties 
with whites so that. I might have a chance to be 
saved when that time came. And. I asked him about 
his ties, and the girls, and how it was never a movie 
date with coffee afterward but always his room and 
the cover-all blanket of Motown sounds late into 
the night. 

"A man has different reasons for doing certain 
things," he had said. 

He never seemed to be comfortable with any of 
the girls. He never seemed to be in control And 
after my third month in the apartment I had con- 
cluded that he used his virility as a tool and forged, 
for however long it lasted, a little area of superiority 
which coüld never, it seemed, extend itself beyond 
the certain confines of his room, no matter how 
late into the night the records played. I could see 
him fighting to extend the area, as if an increase 
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in the number of girls he saw could compensate for 
what he had lost in duration. He saw many girls: 
curious students, unexpected bus-stop pickups, and 
assorted other one-nighters. And his rationalizations 
allowed him to believe that each one was an actual 
conquest, a physical affirmation of a psychological 
- victory over all he hated and loved and hated in 
the little world of his room. 
. But then he seemed to have no happiness, even 
in this. Even here I sensed some intimations of 
defeat. After each girl, Claude would almost im- 
mediately come out of his room, as if there were no 
- need for aftertalk; as if, after it was over, he felt 
a brooding, silent emptiness that quickly intensified 
into nervousness and instantaneous shyness and 
embarrassment, so that the cold which sets in after 
that kind of emotional drain came in very sharp 
against his skin, and he could not bear to have her 
there any longer. And when the girl had gone, he 
would come into my room to talk. These were the 
times when he was most like a little boy; and these 
were the times when he really began to trust me. 
“That bitch called me ‘everything but the son of 
God,” he would chuckle. And I would put aside my 


papers brought home om the office, smile at him, 


and listen. 

He would always eat or drink afterward, and in 
those early days I was glad for his companionship 
and the returnveof his trust, and sometimes we drank 
and talked until dawn. During these times he 
would tell me more subtleties about the Man and 
would repredict the fall of the country. Once he 
warned me, in a fatherly way, about reading life 
from books before experiencing it; and another 
night he advised me on how to schedule girls so 
that one could run thém without being run in re- 
turn. These were usually good times of -good- 
natured arguments and predictions; but as we drank 
more often he tended to grow excited and quick- 
tempered; especially after he had just, entertained. 
Sometimes he would seethe with hate, and every 
drink he took gave'life to increasingly bitter con- 
demnations of the present system and our place in 
it. There were actually flying saucers, he told me 
once, piloted by things from other. places in the 
universe, which would eventually destroy the coun- 
try for what it had done to the black man. He had 
run into his room on that occasion, and had 
‘brought out a book by a man who maintained that 
_ the government was deliberately withholding from 
the public overwhelming evidence of flying saucers 





Mr. McPherson, who is currently teaching at the 
University of Iowa, is the author of a forthcoming 
collection of short stories, HUE AND CRY, lo be published 
next month by the Atlantic Monthly Press. 
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-and strange creatures from other galaxies that 


walked among us every day. Claude emphasized the 
fact that the writer was a Ph.D. who must know 
what he.was talking about, and insisted that the 
politicians withheld the information because they 
knew that their time was almost up and if they 
made it public, the black man would know that he 
had outside friends who would help him take over 


the world again. Nothing I said could make him 


reconsider the slightest bit of his information. 

“What are we going to use for weapons when we 
take over?” I asked him once. 

"We've got atomic bombs stockpiled and waiting 
for the day." 

"How can you believe that crap?"- 

He did not answer, but said instead: "You are the 
living example of what the Man has done to my 
people." 

“T just try to think things out for myself,” I said. 

“You can't think. The handkerchief over your 
head 1s too big.” 

I smiled. i 

` “I know,” he continued. “I know all there is to 
know about whites because I've been studying them 
all my life." 

I smiled some more. 

“I ought to know," he said slowly. “I have super- 
natural powers." l | 

Im tired," T told him. "I want to go to sleep 
now.' 

Claude started to leave the room, then he turned. 
“Listen,” he said at the door. He pointed his finger 
at me to emphasize the gravity of his pronounce- 
ment. "I predict that within the next week some- 
thing is going to bappen to this country that will 
hurt it even more than Kennedy's assassination." 

“Good-night,” I said as he closed the door. 

He opened it again, "Remember that I predicted 
it when it happens," he said. For the first time I 
noticed that he had been deadly serious all along. 

Two days later several astronauts burned to 
death in Florida. He raced into my room hot with 


‘the news. 


“Do you believe in me now?” he said. “Just two 
days and‘ look what happened." 


I tried to explain, as much to myself as to him, . 


that in any week of the year something unfortunate 
was bound to occur. But be insisted that this was 
only part of a divine plan to bring the country to 
its knees. He said that he intended to send a letter 
off right away to Jeane Dixon in D.C. to let her 
know that she was not alone because he also had 


the same power. Then he thought that he had ` 
better not because the FBI knew that he had been 


active in the Brotherhood before he got out. 
At first it was good fun believing that someone 


important cared enough to watch us. And some- 
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. times when the telephone was dead a long time 
before the dial tone sounded, I would knock on his 
door and together we would run through our tele- 
phone conversations for that day to see if either of 
us had said anything implicating or suspect, just 
in case they were listening. This feeling of persecu- 
tion brought us closer together, and' soon the in- 
struction sessions began to go on almost every 
night. At this point I could not help believing 
him a little. And he began to trust me again, like 
a tolerable little brother, and even contided that 
the summer riots would break out simultaneously 
in Harlem and Watts during the second week in 
August. For some reason, something very difficult 
to put into words, I spent three hot August nights 
on the streets of Harlem, waiting tor the riot to 
start. 


In the sevénth month of our living together, he 


began to introduce me to his girls again when they 
came in. Most of them came only once, but all of 
'them received the same mechanical treatment. He 
discriminated only with liquor, the quality of which 
improved with the attractiveness or reluctance of 
the girl: gin for slow starters, bourbon for momen- 
tary strangers, and the scotch he reserved for those 
he hoped would come again. There was first the 
trek into his room, his own trip out for the ice and 


glasses while classical music was played within; ' 


then after a while the classical piece would be re- 
placed by several Motowns. Finally, there was her 
trip to the bathroom, his calling a cab in the hall, 
and the sound of both their feet on the stairs as 
he walked her down to the cab. Then he would 


come to my room in his red bathrobe, glass in, 


hand, for the aftertalk. - 





| 
Then in the ninth month the trouble started. It 
would be very easy to pick out one incident, one 


day, one area of misunderstanding in that month 


and say: “That was where it began.” It would be 
easy, but not accurate. It might have been one 
instance or a combination of many. It might have 
been the girl who came into the living room when 
I was going over the proposed blueprints for a new 
settlement house, and who lingered too long out- 
side his room in conversation because her father 
was a builder somewhere. Or it might have been 
nothing at all. But after that time he | warned me 
about being too friendly with his company. 

Another night, when I was leaving the bathroom 
in my shorts, he came out of his room: with a girl 
who smiled. “Hi,” she said to me.  ' 
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I nodded hello as I ducked back into the kati | 


room. 

When he had walked her down to the door hs 
came to my room and knocked. He- did not have a 
drink. "Why didn't you speak to my company?" hé 
demanded. 

“I was in my shorts." 


"She felt bad about it. She asked what the hell 


was wrong with you. What could I tell her—'He got 
problems'?" 


“Ïm sorry," I said. "But I didn't want to stop: 


in my shorts." 

“I see through you, Howard,” he said. "You're 
just jealous of me and try to insult my girls to get 
to me.’ 

“Why should I be jealous of your” . 

“Because I'm a man and you're not." 

"What makes a man anyway?" I said. "Your 
fried eggs and wheat germ? Why should I be 
jealous of you or what you bring in?" 

"Some people,don't need a reason. You're a 
black devil and you'll get oia I predict that 
you'll get yours." 

"Look," I told him, “I’m sorry about the girl. 
Tell her I'm sorry when you see her again." 

"You treated her so bad she probably won't come 
back." 

I said nothing more, and he stood there silently 
for a long time before he turned to leave the room. 
But at the. door he turned again, and ‘said: “I see 
through you, Howard. You're a black devil." 

It should have ended there, and it might bave 
with anyone else. I took great pains to speak to his 
girls after that, even though he tried.to:get them 


into the room as quickly as possible. But a week . 


later he accused me of walking about in his room 
after he had gone out some two weeks before. 

“I swear I wasn’t in your room,” I protested. 

“I saw your shadow on the blinds from across the 
street at the bus stop,” he insisted. 

"I've never been in your room when you weren't 
there," I told him. 

“Isaw youl” 

We went into his room, and I tried to explain 
how, even if he could see the window from the bus 
stop, the big lamp next to the window prevented 
any shadow from being cast on the blinds. But he 
was convinced in his mind that at every opportunity 
I plundered his closets and drawers. He had no 
respect for simple logic in these matters, no sense of 
the absurdity of his accusations, and the affair 
finally ended with my confessing that I might have 
done-it without actually knowing, and if I had, I 
would not do it again. 

.But what-had been a gesture for peace on my 
part became a vindication for him, proof that I was 
a black devil, capable of lying and lying until he 
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confronted me with the inescapable truth of the 
situation. And so he persisted in creating situations 
from which, if he insisted on a point long enough 
and with enough SELL HEHEGOUSD SS, he could draw 
my inevitable confession. 

And I confessed eagerly, goaded on by the necés- 
sity of maintaining peace. I confessed to mixing 
white sugar crystals in with his own brown crystals 
so that he could use it and violate the teachings. of 
the Brotherhood; I confessed to cleaning the bath- 
room all the time merely because I wanted to make 
him feel guilty for not having ever cleaned it. I 
confessed to telling the faithful Marie, who brought 
a surprise dinner over for him, that he was working 
late at his office in order to implicate bim with 
the girls who worked there. I confessed to leaving 
my papers about the house so that his company 





could ask about them and develop an interest in 
me. And I pleaded guilty to a record of other little 
infamies, which multiplied into countless others, 
and again subdivided into hundreds of little sub- 
tleties until my every movement was a threat to 
him. If I had a girlfriend to dinner, we should 
eat in my room instead of at the table because he 
had to use the bathroom a lot, and he was embar- 
rassed to be seen going to the bathroom. 

If I protested, he would fly into a tantrum and 
shake his big finger at me vigorously. And.so I 
retreated, step by step, into my room, from which 
I emerged only to go to the bathroom or kitchen 
or out of the house. I tried to stay out on nights 


when he had company. But he had company so. 


often that I could not always help being in my 
room after he had walked her to the door. Then 
he would.knock on my door for his talk. He might 
offer me a drink, and if I refused, he would go to 
his room for a while and then come back..He 
would pace about for a while, like a big little boy 
who wants to ask for money over his allowance. 
At these times my mind would move feverishly over 
all our contacts for as far back as D:could make it 
reach, searching and attempting to pull out that 
one incident which would surely be the point of 
his attack. But it was never any use. | 

. "Howard, I got something on my chest, and I 
might as well get it off.” 

“What is 1t?" I asked from my bed. 

“You been acting strange lately. Haven't been 
talking to me. It you got something on your chest, 
get it off now.’ 

"I have nothing on my chest," I said. 
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“Then why don't you talk?" 

I did not answer. 

“You, hardly speak to me in the kitchen. If you | 
have something against me, tell me now.” — 

"I have nothing against you." 

"Why don't you talk, then?" He looked directly 
at me. “Ifa man doesn't talk, you think something's 
wrong!" 

"Ive been nervous lately, that's all. I got prob- 
lems, and I don't want to talk." 

"Everybody's got problems. That’s no reason for 
going around making a man feel guilty." 

“For God's sake, I don't want to talk." 

"I know what's wrong with you. Your conscience | 


-1s bothering you. You're so evil that your conscience 


is giving you trouble. You got everybody fooled 
but me. I know you're a black devil." 

"Im a black devil," I said. "Now will you let me’ 
sleep?" 

He went to the door. "You dish it out, but you 


can't take it," he said. "That's your trouble." 


"Im a black devil" I said. 

I lay there, after he left, hating myself but 
thankful that he hadn’t called me into his room 
for the fatherly talk as he had done another time.. 
That was the worst. He had come to the door and - 
said: “Come out of there, I want to talk to you.” 
He had walked ahead of me into his room and had 
sat down in his big leather chair next to the lamp 
with his legs spread wide and his big hands-in his 
lap. He had said: “Don’t be afraid. I'm not going 
to hurt you. Sit down. I’m not going to argue. 
What are you so nervous about? Have a drink," in 


, his kindest, most fatherly way, and that had beu 


the worst of all. That was the time he bad told me 
to eat in my room. Now I could hear him pacing 
about in the hall, and I knew that it was not over 
for the night. I began to pray that I could sleep 
before he came. I did not care what he did as-long 
as.I did not have to-face him. I resolved to confess 
to anything he accused me of if it would make him 
leave sooner. Í was about to go out into the hall for 
my confession when the door was kicked open and 
he charged into the room. 

"You black son of a bitch!" he said. “I ought to 
kill you." He stood over the bed in the dark room 
and shook his big fist over me. And I lay there 
hating the overpowering cowardice in me, which 
kept my body still and my eyes closed, and hoping 
that he would kill all of it when his heavy fist 
landed. 

"First you insult a man's company, then you 
ignore him. I been good to you. I Jet you live here, 
I let you eat my uncle's food, and I taught you 
things. But you're a ungrateful m-f. I ougbt to 
kill you right now!" 

And I still lay Here, as he went on, not hearing 
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him, with. nothing in me but a loud throbbing 
which pulsed through the length of my body and 
made the sheets move with its pounding. I lay 
there secure and safe in cowardice for as long as 
I looked up at him with my eyes big and my body 
twitching and my mind screaming out to him that 
it was all right, and I thanked him, because now 
I truly believed in the new five thousand years of 
Black Rule. 


L IS night again. I am in bed again, and I can 
hear the new blond girl closing the bathroom door. 
I know that in a minute he will come out in his 
red robe and call a cab. His muffled voice through 
my closed door will seem very tired, but just as 
kind and patient to the dispatcher as it is to every- 
one, and. as it was to me in those old. times. I am 
afraid, because when they came up the stairs earlier 
they caught me working at the living room table 
with my back to them. I had not expected him 
back so soon; but then I should have known that 
he would not go out. I had turned around in the 
chair, and she smiled and said hello, and I said 
"Hi" before he hurried her into the room. I did 
speak, and I know that she heard. But I also know 
that I must have done something wrong; if not to 
her, then to him earlier today or yesterday or last 
week, because he glared at me before following her 
into the room, and he almost paused to say some- 
thing when he came out to get the glasses and ice. 
I wish that I could remember just what it was. 
But it does not matter. J am guilty, and he knows it. 

Now that he knows about me I am afraid. I 
could move away from the apartment and hide my 
guilt from him, but I know that he would find me. 
The brainwashed part of my mind tells me to call 
the police while he is still busy with her, but what 
could I charge him with when I know that he is 
only trying to help me? I could move the big 
ragged yellow chair in front of the door, but that 
would not stop him, and it might make him impa- 
tient with me. Even if I pretended to be asleep 
and ignored him, it would not help when he comes. 
He has not bothered to knock for weeks. 

In the black shadows over my bed and in the 
corners I can sense the outraged spirits who help 
him when they hover about his arms as he gestures, 
with his lessons, above my bed. I am determined 
now to lie here and take it. It is the price I must 
pay for all the black secrets I have learned, and 
all the evil I have learned about myself. I am 
jealous of him, of his learning, of his girls. I am 
not the same handkerchief-head I was nine months 
ago. I have Marie to thank for that, and Claude, 
and the spirits. They know about me, and perhaps 
it is they who make him do it and he cannot help 
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himself. I believe in the spirits now, just as I believe 
most of the time tbat 1 am a black devil. 

They are going down to the cab now. 

I will not ever blame him for it. He is helping 
me. But I blame the girls. I blame them for not 
staying on afterward, and for letting all the good 
nice happy love talk cut off automatically after it 
is over. J need to have them there, after it 1s over. 
And he needs it; he needs it much more and much 
Jonger than they could ever need what he does for 
them. He should be able to teach them, as he has 
taught me. And he should have their appreciation, 
as he has mine. I blame them. I blame them for 
letting him try and try and never get just a little 
of the love there is left in the world. 

I can hear him coming back from the cab. 


AN INTERNAL LANDSCAPE 


py JOYCE CAROL OATES 


A room should be a boat, rocking 
high in a surprised wind 

where the bedcovers curve 

to fingertips 

where sunflowers rise thirty feet 
to stare in open windows 


Other fingertips clawing 

our windowsills belong to trees 
and not jealous loves 

we have forgotten — 


As stalks beneath “Tulips Planted” 
in the park ripen to green 

so our love ripens lazily 

beyond our reach 

in a gift of a room. 


Our faces ripen. 


Does love grow in layers? 
Cells of layers? 

Each dot of color blending 
like leaves burning 

in a single tree 

burning us to a single 
unwary marriage of 

love | 
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BOOKS and MEIN This essay on Philip Roth places : | | 


the writer and the man within the perspective of a personal memoir. 


Mr. Solotaroff is editor of NEW AMERICAN REVIEW and a contribu- 
tor to mariy periodicals. Roth and Sololaroff grew up in northern New 


Jersey, studied together at the University of Chicago, and this article 


is dedicated to Napier Wilt, now retired, who was one of their teachers. 


-= 


Oj: day in the fall of 1957, I was sitting in a 
course on Henry James at the University of Chicago. 
The semester had just begun, and there were a 
few new- faces: one that I had been noticing be- 
longed to a handsome, well-groomed -young man, 
who stood out in the lean and bedraggled midst of 
us veteran graduate students as though he had 


strayed into class from the Business School. The. 


text for the day was Daisy Miller, and toward the 
end of the hour, one of the-other new students be- 
gan to run away with-the discussion, expounding 
one of those symbolic religious interpretations 
of the story that were in fashion at the time every- 
where but at Chicago. Eventually, the instructor 
asked me what I thought of this reading, and in 
the rhetoric I had learned from my mentors among 
the Chicago critics, I said that it was idiotic. I was 
immediately seconded by the debonair young man, 
who, in a very precise and concrete way, began to 
point out how such a reading turned the purpose 
and technique of the story inside out. Like two 
strangers in a pickup basketball game who discover 
they can work together, we passed the argument 
back. and forth for a minute or two, running up 
the score of common sense. It was one of those fine 
moments of communication that don't. occur every 
day in graduate English courses, and after class we 
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met, shook hands, and exchanged names. His was 


Philip Roth. | 
So began a relationship. Since we were leading 


complicated, busy, and quite different private lives, 
our paths didn't cross that much. But almost. each 
time théy did, a connection was made and the 
current flowed. Though I was five years older than 
Roth, we were rather alike in temperament—ag- 
gressive, - aloof, moody, and, as graduate students 
go, worldly. We also had a number of things in 
common that turned us on to each other. We were 
from roughly the same backgrounds—the practical, 


. coarse, emotionally extravagant life of the Jewish 


middle class—as well as from neighboring cities in 
northern New Jersey. So there was an easy, im- 
mediate intimacy of a more or less common up- 
bringing—Hebrew schools and YMHA’s, the board- 
inghouses and boardwalks of Belmar and Bradley 
Beach, the Empire Burlesque House in Newark; 
the-days and ways of possessive Jewish mothers 
and harassed Jewish fathers, the pantheons of our 
adolescence where Hank Greenberg, John Garfield, 
Norman .Corwin, and Longy Zwillman, the out- 
standing racketeer in Essex County, were en- 
shrined; and so many other "Jewish" artifacts, 
experiences, nuances of feeling and attitude, about 
which we found ourselves to be about equally 





nostalgic and contemptuous, hilarious and bur- 
dened. At the same time, we were both involved 
in the similar journey from the halfway house of 
semi-acculturation, whose household deity was 
neither Sholom Aleichem nor Lionel Trilling but 
someone like Jack Benny, into the realm of litera- 
ture and culture, In our revolt against the exotic 
but intransigent materialism of our first-generation 
bourgeois parents, we were not in school to learn 
how to earn a living but to become civilized. 
Hence our shared interest in James. And, finally, 
we both thought of. ourselves as writers who were 
biding their time in the graduate seminars we 
took and the freshman composition courses we 
gave. Hence our quick hostility toward any fancy, 
academic uses of James. 

All of which meant that we were also somewhat 
wary of each other. Since each of us served as an 
objectification of the other’s sense of position and 
purpose, we spent a lot of time secretly taking 
each other’s measure, comparing and contrasting. 
Also I had more or less stopped writing, except 
for term papers, while Roth was writing all the 
time and was getting published. One of his stories 
had even been anthologized in a Martha Foley 
collection; two others had just been bought by 
Esquire; and he was also doing movie reviews 
for the New Republic. After a quarter or so Roth 
dropped out of graduate school, in order to con- 
centrate on his fiction; meanwhile, I slowly forged 
on through the second year of the Ph.D. program. 
lo our other roles came to be added those of 
the creative writer and the critic, respectively. 

During this year I read several of the stories 
in manuscript that were to appear a year later 
in Goodbye, Columbus. Raised as I had been, so 
to speak, on the short-story-as-a-work-ofart, the 
cool, terse epiphanies of the Joyce of Dubliners, the 
Flaubert of Un Coeur Simple, of Katherine Mans- 
field and Hemingway, I didn’t at first know how 
to respond to a story in which the narrator says: 


Though I am very fond of desserts, especially fruit, I 
chose not to have any. I wanted, this hot night, to 
avoid the conversation that revolved around my 
choosing fresh fruit over canned fruit, or canned 
fruit over fresh fruit; whichever I preferred, Aunt 
Gladys always had an abundance of the.other jam- 
ming her refrigerator like stolen diamonds. “He 
wants canned peaches, I have a refrigerator full of 
grapes I have to get rid of. . ." Life was a throwing 
off for poor Aunt Gladys, her greatest joys were tak- 
ing out the garbage, emptying her pantry, and mak- 
ing threadbare bundles for what she still ‘referred 
to as the Poor Jews in Palestine. I only hope she dies 
with an empty refrigerator, otherwise she'll ruin 
eternity for everyone else, what with her Velveeta 
turning green, and her navel oranges growing fuzzy 


Jackets down below. 
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But my resistances quickly toppled like tenpins. 
It was like sitting down in a movie house and 
suddenly seeing there on the screen a film about 
the block on which I had grown up: the details of 
place, character, incident all intimately familiar 
and yet new, or at least never appreciated before 
for their color and interest. This story of Neil 
Klugman and Brenda Patimkin was so simple, 
direct, and evident that it couldn't be "art," and 
yet I knew that art did advance in just this way: 
a sudden sweeping aside of outmoded complexities 
for the sake of a fresh view of experience, often so 
natural a view and so common an experience that 
one wondered why writers hadn't been seeing and 
doing this all along. T'he informal tone of the 
prose, as relaxed as conversation, yet terse and 


- fleet and right on the button; the homely images 


of "stolen diamonds," of the Velveeta and the 
oranges, that make the passage glow. Such. writing 
rang bells that not even the Jewish writers had 
touched; it wasn't Malamud, it wasn't even Saul. 
Bellow: the "literary" fuzz of, say, Augie March 
had been blown away, and the actualities of the 
life behind it came forth in their natural grain 
and color, heightened by the sense of discovery. 

Such writing is much more familiar today than 
it was ten years ago: indeed, it has become one 
of the staples of contemporary fiction. But at the 
time, the only other writer who seemed to be so 
effortlessly and accurately in touch with his ma- 
terial was Salinger. For a year or so after reading 
Catcher in the Rye, I hadn't been able to walk 
through Central] Park without looking around for 
Holden and Phoebe Caulfield, and now here was 
this young semblable of mine, who dragged me 
off for a good corned beef sandwich or who gave 
me a push when my.car wouldn't start, and who, 
somehow, was doing for the much less promising 
poetry of Newark, New Jersey, what the famous 
Salinger was doing for that of Central Park West. 
Moreover, if Roth's fiction had something of Sal- 
ingers wit and charm, the winning mixture of 
youthful idealism and cynicism, the air of im- 
mediate reality, it was also made of tougher stuff, 
both in the kind of life it described and in the 
intentions it .embodied. Salinger' taste for ex- 
perience, like that of his characters, was a very 
delicate one; Roth's appetite was much heartier, 
his tone more aggressive, his moral sense both 
broader and more decisive. 


Wi. fascinated’ me most about stories like 
"Goodbye, Columbus," "Conversion of the Jews,” 
and "Defender of the Faith" was the firm, clear 
way they articulated the inner situation we sensed 
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in each other but either took for granted or in- 
dicated covertly—by a reference to Isabel Archer 
as a shiksa, or by a takeoff on the bulldozing 


glottals of our fathers’ speech, as we walked away - 
from our literature or linguistics course. In such 


ways we signaled our self-ironic implication in 
things Jewish, but Roth’s stories dealt directly with 


. the much touchier material of one’s efforts to extri- 


cate oneself, to achieve a mobility that would do 


justice to individuality. Social mobility was the 


least of it. This was the burden of “Goodbye, Col- 
where Neil Klugman’s efforts early in the 
story to latch and hold on to the little wings of 
Brenda Patimkin’s shoulder blades and let them 
carry him up “those lousy hundred and eight feet 
that make summer nights so much cooler in Short 
Hills than they are in Newark" soon take on the 
much more interesting, and representative, struggle 
to have her on his own terms, terms that lie well 
beyond money, comfort, security, status, and have 
to do with his sexual rights and ultimately his un- 
certain emotional and moral identity. At the end 


of the story, Neil stands in front of the Lamont. 
Library and at first wants to hurl a rock through. 


the glass front; but his rage at Brenda, at the 
things she had been given and has~sacrificed him 
for, soon turns into.his cüriosity about the young 
man who stares back at him in the mirrored re- 


flection and who “had turned pursuit and clutch- 


ing into love, and then turned it inside out 
again. . . ." 
Neil's prickly and problematic sense of himself, 


his resistance to the idea of being a bright, Jewish 


' boy with an eye for the main chance, for making 
sure, an idea that was no stranger to other de-. 


sires, well, this was not simply fiction to me. Nor 
was the Patimkin package, where horse shows and 
Big Ten basketball and classy backhands still came 
wrapped in Jewish conformity and ethnocentricity. 
In story after story, there was an individual trying 
to work free of the ties and claims of the com- 
munity. There was Ozzie in “The Conversion of the 
Jews,’ who would not have God hedged in by 


the hostility of Judaism to Christianity; there was 


Sergeant Marx in “The Defender of the Faith," 

who finally refuses to hand over any more of his 
sense of fairness and responsibility to the seductive 
appeals of Jewish solidarity; or, on the other hand, 
there is Eli Peck, who refuses to close the book 
of Jewish history: to be more at ease with his 
landsmen in Suburbia. Or there is even poor Ep- 
stein, who manages to pry apart the iron repres- 
sions of Jewish family life to claim some final 
gratifications for himself. Or there was my special 
favorite, a very early story called “You Can't Tell 
a Man By the Songs He Sings," 
Jewish boy learns from two Italians—a juvenile 
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in which a nice. 


delinquent and an ex-radical guidance: kakas 
that some dignities have to be won against the 
rules and regulations of upward mobility. 


Secu themes were as evocative to me as a. visit 
from my mother, but I knew that I couldn't write 
the stories that embodied them in the way that Roth 
had. It was not just a matter of talent but of the 
intricate kind of acceptance that joins one's tal- 
ent to experience so that one can communicate 
directly. Though Roth clearly was no less critical 
of his background than I was, he had not tried 
to abandon it, and hence had not allowed it to be- 
come simply a deadness inside him: the residual 
feelings, mostly those of anxiety, still intact ‚but 
without their living context. That is to say, he 
wrote fiction as he was, while I had come to write 


as a kind of fantasist of literature who regarded 


almost all of my actual experience in the world 
as unworthy of art. A common mistake, particularly 
in the overliterary age of the late forties and . 
fifties, but a-decisive one. So if I envied Roth his 
gifts, I envied even more his honesty, his Jack of 
fastidiousness, his refusal to write stories that 
labored for a form so fine that almost any natural- 
ness would violate it. The gross affluences and 
energies of the Patimkins, the crudities of Albie 
Pelagutti and. Duke Scarpa, even the whining and 
wheedling of Sheldon Grossbart turned him on 
rather than put him off. Once, I remember, I 
balked. There is a scene in "Epstein" where his 
wife discovers his rash that they both believe is 
venereal, and an ugly and not very funny descrip- 
tion follows of their fight in the nude. "Why all 
the schmutz?” I asked him. “The story is the 
schmutz," he snapped back. 

Our relationship had its other ups and downs. 
After he dropped out of graduate school Roth 


went on teaching in the College, an impressive 


post to. me, if not to him (he was to give it up 
after a year and head for New York). And since 
he was publishing his work and looked to be mak- 
ing good use of his bachelor years, he seemed, at 
least on the surface (which was where my envy 
led me to look), to have the world by the tail. On 
the other hand, the world in those days seemed, 
at least on the surface, to have me by the tail. I 
was taking three courses at Chicago and teaching 
four at Indiana University’s Calumet Center, a 
glum building around which lay the oil refineries 
and steel mills to which most of my students re- 
turned from our discussions of Plato and Dante. On 
my salary of $8000 a year it was not easy to support 
my wife and two small boys. But having wasted 
a number of years after college, I felt that I was . 


| 


getting somewhere. My students were| challenging, . 


to say the least, and some of the charm of scholar- 
ship had unexpectedly begun to descend upon 
me. Still the fact remained that Roth was visibly 
well off and I was visibly not, and it made certain 
differences. At one point I borrowed some money 
from him, which made us both uncomfortable until 
it was paid back. One evening he and his date, 
my wife and I went to hear a lecture by Saul 
Bellow—our literary idol—and afterward went out 
for a beer. His girlfriend, though, ordered a scotch, 
and into the discussion of what Bellow had said 
and could have said there intruded an awkward 
moment at each round of drinks. Or there was a 
party he came to at my place to celebrate the ar- 
rival of bock beer (our version of the rites of 
spring). As I’ve suggested, Roth and I shared our 
past and our opinions much more than we shared 
our present lives. When we met, it was almost al- 
ways at his place. My ápartment, over in the Negro 
section, with its Salvation Army decor and its 
harassed domesticity, seemed both to touch him and 
make him nervous. I remember him sitting on the 
edge of a couch, over which I had just nailed an 
old shag rug to cover the holes, waiting like a social 
worker while my wife got our oldest son through 
his nightly asthma. ‘Then the other guests arrived, 
the beer flowed, and we turned on with our favorite 
stimulant—Jewish jokes and caustic family anec- 
dotes—dispensed principally by Roth, whose fantas- 
tic mimicry and wit soon: had us rolling in our 
chairs. . 


~ 


ise evening came back to mind a few years 
later when I was reading Roth’s first novel, Letting 
Go, which is set mainly in Hyde Park and which 
deals with the ethos of the graduate student/ 
young instructor situation during the fifties: the 
"Age of Compassion,” as Gabe Wallach, the pro- 
tagonist, aptly puts it. The story mainly follows 
Wallach’s involvement with Paul and Libby Herz, 
a needy young couple (money is only the beginning 
of it) and with Martha Reagenhart, a voluptuous 
and tough-minded girl who has two children to 
support and who is looking for some support her- 
self. Attracted both by Libby’s frailty and Martha’s 


strength, and unable to make much contact with ` 


the surly Herz, Wallach, an attractive bachelor in 
comfortable circumstances, spends much of the 
novel sitting on the edge of his scruples, worrying 
whether too much or too little is being! asked of 
him, a dilemma he shares with Herz, whose moral 
self-consciousness takes over whenever the point 
of view shifts to his side of the story. All of this 
reckoning of the wages of conscience is accompanied 
by cool, satirical observation, more successfully of 
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the Jewish background of Gabe and Paul than of 
their academic life, which Roth used mostly to 
even a few scores. l 

Like a good many other citizens-of Hyde Park, 
my wife and I furnished a trait here, an anecdote 
there,.but the material was more thoroughly fiction- 
alized in our case than in some others. What Roth 
was mainly drawing on, I felt, was a certain de- 
pressiveness that had been in the air: the result 
of those long Chicago winters, the longueurs of 
graduate school and composition courses, the finan- 
cial strains, the disillusionment with the University 
(this was-the period in which the Hutchins experi- 
ments were being dismantled and the administra- 
tion was waging a reign of respectability in all 
areas), and the concomitant dullness of the society- 
at-large, which had reached the bottom of the 
Eisenhower era. But mostly this depressiveness was 
caused by the self-inflicted burdens of private life, 
which in this age of conformity often seemed to 
serve for politics, art, and the other avenues of 
youthful experience and experiment. One of the 
principal occupations in Hyde Park seemed to be 
difficult marriages: almost everyone I knew was 
locked into one. This penchant for early marriage 
and child-rearing, or for only slightly less strenuous 
affairs, tended to fill the vacuum of commitment 
for sophisticated but not especially stable young 
couples and fostered a rather pretentious moralism 
of duty, sacrifice, home therapy, experiment with: 
domestic roles—often each other’s—working things 
out, saving each other. It was a time when the 
deferred gratifications of graduate school and the 
climb to tenure and the problems of premature 
adjustment seemed the warranty of “seriousness” 
and "responsibility": those solemn passwords of a 
generation that practiced a Freudian/]Jamesian con- 
cern about motives, pondered E. M. Forster's "only 
connect," and subscribed to Lionel Trilling's “moral 
realism" and “tragic sense of life." In’ contrast to 
today, everyone came on as though be were thirty. 

Some of this Roth had caught and placed at 
the center of Letting Go. As the title suggests, the 
novel is a study of entangling attachments, be- 
ginning with Gabe's effort to release himself .from 
his widowed father's possessiveness and ending with 
his frantic effort to complete, and thereby end, 


- his intervention in the life of the Herzes, through 


helping them to adopt a child. In between, a host 
of characters push and pull, smother and neglect 
each other, usually under the guise of solicitude or 
obligation. At one point, Wallach puts it for himself, 
Herz, and most of the others: "I knew it was not 
from my students or my colleagues or my publica- 
tions, but from my private life, my secret life, that 
I would extract whatever joy—or whatever misery 
—would be mine." By "private life,” he means 
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lationships and their underlying Realpolitik of 


ed, dependency, and control. 
It was evident that Letting Go represented a 
ijr effort to move forward from Goodbye, 


Xumbus. The theme of communal coerciveness . 


d individual rights that Cominates most of the 
ries had been opened out to deal with the more 
btle perversions of loyalty and duty and creature- 
feeling: that flow through the ties of family, 
arriage, friendship. A very Jamesian theme: 
he Portrait of a Lady figures almost immediately 
Letting Go, as a reference point for its interest in 
nevolent power plays. Alsc in bringing bis fiction 


ore up to date with the circumstances and issues 


his life, Roth had tried for a more chastened, 
mesian tone. The early chapters have some of 
e circumspect pace and restrained wit of the 
aster: well-mannered passages of nuance and 
iplication, the main characters carefully observed, 
e theme tucked neatly away in the movement 
action, thought, and dialogue. The book sails 
acefully along for about 150 pages or so. Then it 
gins to turn as gray and bitter as the Chicago 
nter and, in time, as endless. , 


Ms went wrong? As I have indicated, the 
yde Park we bad known had not been an 
pecially chipper place, and there was plenty of 
ason to deal with it in terms of its grim domes- 
ity. Still, Roth had laid it on and laid it on. If 
abe and Martha have the Herzes for dinner, the 
utual strains will be as heavy as a bad Ph.D. 
al and afterward Gabe and Martha will fight 
out who paid for what. If Paul's passion for Libby 
vives at a party, it will cool before they can get 
ound the corner. If some children are encountered 
a playground with their grandmother, it is be- 
use their mother has just tried to flush herself 
»wn a toilet bowl at Billings Hospital. In this 
orbid world, sibling rivalry leads to homicide, 
termarriage to being abandoned by both the 
itholic and Jewish families, adoption proceedings 
a nervous breakdown. Not even a stencil can get 
ped without fear and trembling. 

All.of which added up, I felt, not only to an 
aggeration of the conditions but to an error 
‘vision. I wondered if this error might have some- 
ing to do with the surface view we had of 
ch other’s lives: his apparent fortune, my ap- 
irent misfortunes: clearly the germ, at least, of 
e Wallach-Herz relationship. As I was subsequent- 
to realize, my view of him that year was full 
. misapprehensions; behind the scenery of ease 
id success, he had been making his payments to 
lversity: a slipped disc, for one thing; a tense 
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‘and complicated affair, some aspects of which were 
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to figure in Gabe's relationship with Martha. On . 
the other hand, behind the scenery of adversity 
in a life like mine, there were positive purposes 
and compensations that he had not taken into 
account, and that made the struggle of those years 
tolerable and possibly significant. Though Wallach 
is a scholar and Herz a novelist, they might as 
well be campus watchmen for all the interest they 
have in their work, in ideas, even in their careers. 
While this ministers to the central concerns of 
the novel, it deprives both of them of force and 
resistance, for, stripped of any aggressive claim 
on the world, they have little to do but hang 
around their women and guiltily talk about “work- 
ing it out"—the true title of the novel. The only 
character who has any beans is Martha, which is 
partly owing to the fact that, having two children 
to support and raise, her life intentions are to some 
degree objective. Otherwise there are only the 
obsessive, devouring relationships and the malaise 
they breed: Libby perpetually waiting to be laid, 
Paul reminding her to put on her scarf, Gabe con- 
sumed by his sense of his obligations and his 


distrust of it, Martha demanding that payment be 


made for satisfactions given. From such characters, 
little natural dynamic can develop, and Roth can 
only forge on and on in his relentlessly bleak way. 

In his essay "Some of the Talent in the Room,” 
Norman Mailer wagered that the depressiveness 
of Letting Go had to do with Roth’s “working 
out an obsession." This seemed to me a shrewd ob- 
servation, though who in these days of obsessive 
fiction would 'scape hanging? In Letting Go, the 
obsession is with the power of women along with 
a male queasiness about it that keeps both Herz and 
Wallach implicated, endlessly looking for moral 
means to cope with their emotional vulnerability. 
As Wallach, for example, remarks at one point: 


There must be some weakness in men, I thought ‘(in 
Paul and myself, I later thought) that Libby wormed 
her way into. Of course I had no business distrusting 
her because of my weakness—and yet women have a . 
certain historical advantage (all those years of being. 
downtrodden and innocent and sexually compro- 
mised) which at times can turn even the most faith- 
ful of us against them. I turned slightly at that 

- moment myself, and was repelled by the sex toward . 
which at bottom I have a considerable attachment. 


This sort of observation hardly.leads to insight or 
movement. It merely maintains an ambivalence by 
shunting the anger involved off on some courtly, 
literary track and letting the historical situation of 
women screen the personal guilt, the deep char- 
acterological misery that keeps men like Herz and 
Wallach in place and wide open. As the novel wears 
on, the anger if not guilt is more and more acknowl- 
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edged in Wallach's case, as his priggishness is 
worn down by Martha and some of his true feel- 
ings begin to emerge. Still, the problem of coping 
with Libby and Martha, posited in moral terms 
that make it insoluble, nags away at the two men 
and their author. Guilt is what they can't “let 
go" of, and it drags the book down with them. 


Wi Letting Go came out, I was working at 
Commentary, a job that had come my way as the 
result of an essay that the T'LS had asked me to 
write on Roth's recommendation. Since he hadn't 
liked the essay at first and since I was as touchy 
as Paul Herz proved to be about such matters as 
gratitude and pride, there had been a: falling-out. 
In New York, however, the relationship resumed, 
and with fewer of the disparities and diffidences 
that had made it tense and illusionary. As time 
went on, there were also reasons to level with each 
other: we were both separated, both in analysis, 
both in a state of flux. So we would get together, 
now and then, for dinner, and talk about problems 
and changes. One evening I dropped by his new 
place on East Tenth Street to borrow a book. It 
was bigger and much better furnished than mine, 


and he wanted me to know—screw the guilt—he ` 


intended to be comfortable here and to sink some 
new roots. But for all that, the place looked as bare 
and provisional as mine: we might as| well both 
have been living in tehts, neither of us bachelors 
so much as husbands manqués. A portable type- 
writer was sitting on the dining room table, and 
a lot of manuscript pages were spread around it. 

"What's that?" I asked. 

"Its a novel" He looked at it without much 
pleasure. "I've written it once, and now I'm writing 
it again." 

It was strange to realize that he, too, got hung 
up. I had always assumed that he was like Che- 
khov, who said that he wrote "as easily as a bird 
sings." 

Perhaps he noticed my silly smile. "You know 
'something?" he said. ""There's not a single Jew in 
it." He went on about the strangeness of imagining, 
really imagining, a family that was not a Jewish 
family, that was what it was by virtue of its own 
conditioning and conditions, just as the Jews were, 
but which were not just those of "the others"—the 
Gentiles. Something like that—though he put it, as 
always, more concretely—acting out, with that gift 
of mimicry.that was always on tap, the speech and 
the slant of some small-town citizen of middle 
America. 

The novel, of course, turned out to be When She 
Was Good, two years, and several more revisions, 
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later. It was easy to.see why the book had been a 
trial for Roth to write. Liberty Center is so far from 
his line of territory that everything had to be 
played by ear, so to speak. The town hardly exists 
as a place, as something seen in its physical actual- 
ity; it is rather the spirit of the American Protestant 
ethic circa 1948, whose people and mores, interests 
and values, emerge from the impersonation of 
idiom and tone: Liberty Center as it might have 
been presented not by Sinclair Lewis but by Ruth 
Draper. In order to bring this off, Roth had had to 
put aside his wit, color, and élan, keep his satirical 
tendency tightly in check, and write the novel in a 
language of scrupulous banality. This impersonality 
was far removed from: the display of temperament 


that animated "Goodbye, Columbus," as the life of 


the bitchy heroine, Lucy Nelson, so meager and so 


-arduous, is from that of the bitchy Brenda Patimkin. 


Yet for all of the improvisation and guesswork, 
the surface of When She Was Good is solid and real, 
and though true to the dullness of Liberty Center's 
days and ways, it is beautifully constructed to take 
on momentum and direction and to hit its target 
with shattering impact, like some bland-looking 
object in the sky that turns out to be a guided 
missile. As in Letting Go, its theme is the wages 
of possessiveness and self-righteousness, but as em- 
bodied by and embedded in Lucy Nelson’s raging, 
ball-breaking ego, it takes on a focus and power 


‘that had dissolved in the miasmic male earnestness 


of the previous novel. There is no false gallantry 
or temporizing about Lucy. Any ambivalence has 
been burned away, and Roth presents her and her 
wil to power dead-to-rights. Because of this 
sureness of feeling, he can also present.her in the 
round—terrible when crossed but touching in her 
aspirations and inexperience, her baffled need for a 
fathering trust, the victim as well as the avenger 
of her grandfather’s wishy-washy Good Samaritan- 
ism, of her parasitic father’s disgrace and her 
mother’s passivity, of the family’s stalled drive for 
respectability, and, eventually, of her husband’s 

arrested adolescence. But from the moments early 
in the novel when Lucy turns in her drunken 
father to the police and then bars his way back. 
into the family, the blind force of her aggression, 

screened by her faith in duty and responsibility and 
in her moral superiority, begins -to charge the 
novel and to shape her destiny. She is unable to’ 
break off her romance with Roy Bassart until she 
has him safely installed in photograpby school and 
thereby ends up pregnant. She refuses the abortion 
she herself sought when it is offered by her father 
and when she learns that her mother had had one. 
She enters into a shotgun marriage with Roy, 
whom she has come to despise, with herself holding 


: the gun. At each turn of her fate, skillfully paired 
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with another and better alternative, it is Lucy’s 
master emotion—her rage against her father—that 
directs her. choice as surely as Nemesis. And some 
years later, when her father writes home from the 
jail he has landed in and thereby pulls her mother 
. away from marriage to a man Lucy can finally re- 
spect, she turns it all against Roy in à climactic 
outburst of verbal castration, and then lets loose 
the furies of self-righteousness that drive her to 
madness and death. Like her grandfather's de- 
mented sister who had to, be sent back to the state 
hospital because she followed Lucy to school and 
‘created a public nuisance, Lucy has been unable 
to understand "the most basic fact of human life, 
the fact that I am me and you are you." 

In telling Lucy's story as circumspectly as he 
could, Roth placed it within a context of cul- 
-tural factors. Her grandfather had come to Liberty 


Center to escape from the brutality of the Northern . 


frontier, and the town stands in his mind, as it 
comes to stand in the reader's, as the image of his 
desire: "not to be rich, not to be famous, not to be 
mighty, not even to be happy, but to be civilized." 
Though Lucy rejects the tepid Protestantism on 
which Willard stands fast, she worships at the same 
"shrine of propriety, which is the true religion of 
Liberty Center, and whose arbiters are the women. 
If men like her father and her husband founder in 
the complexities of society, it is the women who are 
‘supposed to straighten them -out. They are the 
socializing agents, and the town's football stars and 
combat heroes, its reprobates and solid citizens 
alike, bow. to their sway. When the high school 
principal says to Roy and Lucy, "So this is the 
young lady I hear is keeping our old alum in line 
these days," he is referring to the community norm 
which Lucy will carry to an extreme. 

Still, the cult of momism in Liberty Center 
‘hardly added up to a pressing contemporary note, 
' and the novel tended to be dismissed by most of 
.the influential reviewers as slight, inauthentic, ret- 
rograde, or otherwise unworthy of Rotb's talents. 


Coupled with the mixed reception of Letting Go, 


this criticism indicated that, as much as I liked 


When She Was Good, it was further evidence 


that he was locked into this preoccupation with 


female power which was carrying his fiction into - 


strange and relatively arid terrain. I knew that 


lie had been writing plays in the last few years . 
and had spent a lot of time watching the improvisa- 


tions of the Second City Group—another part of 
our Chicago days that had accompanied us to New 
York—and I wondered if his latent: theatricality 


would lead him in that direction. But. we seldom 


‘saw each other during this time. I was editing Book 
Week during the long newspaper strike, hadn't 
written autune fọr a year, and was going through 
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a crisis or two of my own, and if we met at a party, . 
we exchanged a word or two and looked around 
for more cheerful company. I remember thinking 
that we had both come a long way since Chicago— 
much.of it out to sea. 


Lus 


A FEW months after When She Was Good, Roth 
published a sketch in Esquire. It. was a memoir of 


| a Jewish boyhood, this time told to an analyst, and 


written with some of his former verve and forth- 


-rightness. Even so, it ventured little beyond a vein ` 


that had been pretty well worked by now: the be- 
leaguered Provider who can’t even hold a bat right; 
the shatteringly attentive mother; the neglected, 
unhappy sister; the narrator, who is the star of 
every grade and the messiah of the household. In 


short, the typical second-generation Jewish family; 


and after all the writers who had been wrestling 
with it in the past decade, Roth’s Jatest revelations 
were hardly news. Nor did a psychoanalytic . set- 
ting seem necessary to elicit the facts of Jack Port- ' 
noy's constipation or Sophie's use of a breadknife - 
to make little Alex eat. After five years of reading 
manuscripts at Commentary, such, stuff was coming 
out of my éars. Perhaps Roth was only taking a 
small writer's vacation from the labor that had gone 
into his last novel or returning to the scene: of his 
early success for a quick score. I hoped so. 

But soon after came “Whacking Off’ in Partisan 
Review: hysterical, raw, full of what Jews call self- 
hatred; excessive in all respects; and so funny that 
I had three laughing fits before ‘I had. gone five - 
pages. All of a sudden, from out of the blue and the 
past, the comedian of those Chicago sessions of 
nostalgia, revenge, and general purgation. had 
landed right in the middle of his own fiction, as 
Alex ` Portnoy, the thirteen-year-old fetishist: 


Jumping up from the dinner table, I tragically 
clutch my belly—diarrhea! I cry, I have been stricken 
with diarrheal—and once behind the locked bathroom 
door, slip over ¡my head a pair of underpants that'I 
have stolen from my sister’s dresser and. carry rolled 
in a handkerchief in my pocket. 


Discovery is always imminent. This time ahe 
sperm lands. everywhere (“I am the, Raskolnikov 
of jerking off!”). But a few minutes later, Alex is. 
back at the scene of the crime, doubled over his 
flying fist, his sister’s bra stretched before him, 
while as his parents stand outside: 


"Alex, I want an answer from you. Did you eat 
French fries after school? Is that why you're sick like 7 
this? 

“Nubhh, nuhhh." 

“Alex, are you in pain? Do you want ı me to call the 
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doctor? Are you in pain, or aren't you? I iz to know 
exactly where it hurts. Answer me." — | 

“Yuhh, yuhhh—”. 2. 3 E 

“Alex, I don't want you to flush the toilet,” says my 
mother sternly. “I want to see what you've done in 
there. I don't like the sound of this at all." 

"And. me," says my father, touched as he always 
was by my accomplishments—as much awe as envy— 
“I haven't moved my bowels in a week. . . ." 


This was new all right, at least in American 
fiction—and, like the discovery of fresh material in 
Goodbye, Columbus, right in front of everyone's 
eyes. Particularly, I suppose, the "Jewish" writers' 
with al that heavily funded Oedipal energy and 
curiosity to be worked off in adolescence—and be- 
yond. And having used his comic sense to carry him. 
past the shame that surrounds the subject of mas- 
 turbation, and to enter it more fully than I can. 
suggest here, Roth appeared to gain great divi- 
dends of emotional candor and wit. in dealing 
with the other matters in “Whacking Off.” ‘The 
first sketch had kept a distance of wry descrip- 
tion between Portnoy and his parents, but here his 
feelings—rage, tenderness, contempt, ‘despair, and 
guilt—bring everything up close and fully alive. 
And aided by the inadvertent comedy team of 
‘Jack and Sophie Portnoy, the familiar counters of 
Jewish anxiety (eating hamburgers and french fries 
outside the home leads directly to a colostomy; 
polio is never more than a sore throat away; study . 
an instrument, you never know; take shorthand in 
school, look what it did for Billy Rose; don't oppose 
your father, he may be suffering from a brain 
tumor) become almost as hilarious as Alex's solo 
flights of passion. Against the enveloping cloud of. 
their fear and possessiveness, his guilt, and their 
mutual hysteria, still unremitting twenty years later, 
Alex has only his sarcasm and, expressive phrase, 
private parts. He summons the memories of his 
love as well as of his hate for them, but this only 
opens up his sense of his vulnerability, and from: 
that, of his maddening typicality: 


Doctor Spielvogel, this is my life, my only life, and 
I'm living it in the middle of a Jewish joke! I am the 
son in the Jewish joke—only it ain't no joke! Please, . 
who crippled us like this? Who made us so morbid 
and hysterical and weak? . . . Is this the Jewish suffer- 
ing I used to hear so much about? Is this what has 
come down to me from the pogroms and ithe persecu- 
tion? ... Oh my secrets, my shame, my palpitations, 
.. my flushes, my sweats! ... Bless me with manhood! 
Make me brave! Make me strong! Make me whole! 
Enough being a nice Jewish boy, publicly pleasing 
my parents while privately pulling my putz! Enough! 


| But Portnoy had only begun to come clean. Once 
having fully entered his "Modern Museum of 
Gripes and. Grievances," there was no stopping him. 
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Or Roth. Having discovered that Portnoy's sexual 
feelings and his "Jewish" feelings were just around 
the corner from each other and that both were so 
rich in loot, he pressed on like a man who has found 
a stream full of gold—and running right into it, 
another one. Moreover, the psychoanalytic setting 
had given him now the freedom and energy of 
language to sluice out the material: the natural 
interna] monologue of comedy and pain in which 
the id speaks to the ego and vice versa, while the 
superego goes on with its kibitzing. At the same 
time, Portnoy could be punched out of the analytic 
framework like à figure enclosed in cardboard and 
perform in his true role and vocation, whiclvis that 


.of a great stand-up comic. Further, those nagging 
concerns with close relationships, with male guilt 
. and female maneuvering, from his two novels could 


now be grasped by the roots of Portnoy's experience 
of them and could be presented, not as standard. 
realistic fare, but in a mode that was right up to 
date. If the background of Portnoy's Complaint is a 
classical Freudian one, the foreground is the con- 
temporary, winging art and humor of improvisation 
and release, most notably that of Lenny Bruce. 
In short, lots of things had come together, and 
they had turned Roth loose. The rest of Portnoy 


was written in the same way-—as series of "takes"— 


the next two of which were published in New- 
American Review, the periodical which I was now 
editing. It may be no more than editorial bias 


_ speaking here, but I think these are the two richest 


sections of the book. “The Jewish Blues" is a sort 
of "coming of age in Newark, New Jersey,” begin- 
ning with the erotic phenomena of the Portnoy 
household and carrying through the dual issue of 
Alex's adolescence: maleness and rebellion. On the 
one hand, there are those early years of attentively 
following Sophie Portnoy through her guided tour 
of her activities and attitudes, climaxed by a mem- 
ory of one afternoon when, the housework all done 
"with his cute little assistance," Alex, "punchy with 
delight" watches his shapely mother draw on her 
stockings, while she croons to him “Who does 
Mommy love more than anything in the whole wide 
world?" (a passage that deserves to live forever 
in the annals of the Oedipal Complex). On the 
other hand—" Thank God,” breathes Portnoy—there 
are the visits with his father to the local bathhouse, 
the world of Jewish male animal nature, "a place - 
without goyim and women [where] I lose touch 
instantaneously with that ass-licking little boy who 
runs home after school with his A's in his hand... ." 
On the one hand, there is the synagogue, another 
version of the dismal constraints and clutchiness of 
home; on the other, there is center field, where 
anything that comes your way is yours and where 


Alex, in his masterful imitation of Duke Snider, 


ss, 
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knows exactly how to conduct himself, standing 
out there “as loose and as easy, as happy as I will 
ever be. . . ." This is beautiful material: so exact 
in its details, so right in its feeling. And, finally, 
there is the story of his cousin Heshie, the muscular 
track star, who was mad about Alice Dembrowsky, 
the leggy drum majorette of Weequahic High, and 
whose disgraceful romance with this daughter of a 
Polish janitor finally has to be ended by his father, 
who informs Alice that Heshie has an incurable 
blood disease that prevents him from marrying 
and that must be kept secret from him. After his 
Samson-like rage is spent, Heshie submits to his 
father, and subsequently goes into the army and is 
killed in action. But Alex adds his cause to his 
other manifold grounds of revolt, rises to heights 
of denunciation in the anti-bar-mitzvah speech he 
delivers to Spielvogel (". . . instead of wailing for 
he-who has turned his back on the sage of his 
people, weep for your pathetic selves, why don't 
you, sucking and sucking on that sour grape of a 
religion. . . ."), but then is reminded by his sister 
of “the six million” and ends up in his native state 
of ambivalence. 

Still circling back upon other scenes from his 
throbbing youth, as though the next burst of anger 
or grief or hysterical joking will allow him finally 
to touch bottom, Portnoy forges on into his past 
and his psyche, turning to his relations with those 
mysterious creatures known as shiksas as his life 
moves along and the present hang-ups emerge. His 
occupation is that of Assistant Commissioner of 
Human Opportunity in the Lindsay Administration, 
but his preoccupations are always with that one 
~ thing his mother didn’t give him back when he was 
four years old, and all of his sweet young Wasps, 
for all of their sociological interests, turn out to be 
only an extension of the fantasies of curiosity and 
self-excitement and shame that drove Alex on in 
the bathroom. Even "the Monkey," the glamorous 
fashion model and fellow sex maniac, the walking 
version of his adolescent dream of ‘“Thereal Mc- 
Coy,” -provides mostly more grist for the relentless 
mill of his narcissism and masochism. All of which 
Portnoy is perfectly aware of: he is the hippest 
analysand since Freud himself; but it still doesn't 
help him to give up the maddeningly seductive 
voice inside his head that goes on calling "Big Boy," 
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or to end the maddening debate in his head between 
the contemporary American male ("everything is 
permitted") and the ancestral Jew ("Look who 
wants to be an animal!". And so, laughing and 
anguishing and analyzing away, he goes down the 
road to his breakdown, which sets in when be comes 
to Israel and finds that he is impotent. 

I could go on writing about Portnoy, but it would 
be mostly amplification of the points I've made. It's 
a marvelously entertaining book and one that mines 
a narrow but central vein more deeply than it has 
ever been done before. You don't have to be Jew- 
ish to be vastly amused and touched and in- 
structed by Portnoy's Complaint, though it helps. 
Also you don't have to know Philip Roth to appre- 
ciate the personal triumph that it represents, though 
that helps too. 


IHE LABYRINTH 
BY JORGE LUIS BORGES 


Zeus, Zeus himself could not undo these nets 
Of stone encircling me. My mind forgets 

The persons I have been along the way, 

The hated way of monotonous walls, 

Which is my fate. The galleries seem straight 
But curve furtively, forming secret circles 

At the terminus of years; and the parapets 
Have been worn smooth by the passage of days. 
Here, in the tepid alabaster dust, 

Are tracks that frighten me. The hollow air 

Of evening sometimes brings a bellowing, 

Or the echo, desolate, of bellowing. 

I know that hidden in the shadows there 

Lurks another, whose task is to exhaust 

The loneliness that braids and weaves this hell, 
To crave my blood, and to fatten on my death. 
We seek each other. Oh, if only this 

Were the last day of our antithesis! 


Translated by John Updike 
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The Life of the Party 
by Curtis B. Gans 


Mr. Gans, co-founder and coordinator 
of the Conference of Concerned Demo- 
directed’ the New 


. Hampshire and Wisconsin primary 


crais last year, 


campaigns of Senalor Eugene Me- 
Carthy. 
book about the McCarthy campaign. 


He is currently at work on a- 


Before Senator McCarthy an- 
nounced for the presidency—when à 
few of us were attempting to or- 
ganize the country without money, 
without a candidate, but with a vi- 
sion of unseating the President of 
the United States—the obstacles 
often seemed insurmountable. In 
those days, the chances of getting 
any official of the Democratic Party 
or local officeholder to join in the 
cause were like the chances of a 
woman having quintuplets. It was 
possible, but it didn’t happen often. . 

In a small Midwestern town at 
the very beginning of our odyssey, I 
remember asking one local official 
whether. another local official would 
be a likely prospect for our cause. 

Rs was the reply. "He's a Party 
man." Time and again through the 
all. ihe winter, and the next spring, - 
the refrain "He's a Party man" kept: 
repeating itself until it became clear 
that all of us—the tiny handful who. 
were willing without a candidate to 
attempt to dump President Johnson, 
the larger numbers who later sup- 
ported Senator McCarthy, Senator 
Kennedy, Senator McGovern, and 
Channing Phillips, or the millions 
who simply opposed the policy of 
the Administration in Vietnam—were 
in a profound sense anti-Party. 
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The Party leadership defined it- 
self with the orthodoxy of the only 
true church. 
was the absolute arbiter of the true 
faith and morals. The Democratic 
National Committee and elected of- 
ficials, the College of Cardinals and 
the Bishops, were to carry out the 
good order and discipline of the 
faith. To them the role of the Party 
was to execute the word of the lead- 
er. To us the task was to change the 
doctrine. To them the church was 
the property of authority. To us it 
was the property of the laity. They 
had the Word; we were the heretics. 

Thus it was no surprise that the 
keepers of the faith, the Party lead- 
ers, used every advantage they had 
to preserve the political and ideo- 
logical status quo. Nor was it sur- 
prising that the rules by which the 
Democratic National Convention 
was run and the procedures under 
which the delegates were selected 
gave the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and the President all the ad- 
vantages they needed in order to 
achieve their immediate goal. The 
results of this manipulation were 
equally predictable. There was dis- 
cord on the floor of the Convention 
and violence on the streets of Chi- 
cago. The way was paved for Hum- 
phrey's defeat in November. 

In the aftermath of the Conven- 
tion, the cries for reform of Party 
procedure filled the hot summer air. 
In the cold light of winter, it became 
important to understand that reform 
means more than the revision of the 


rules of the Convention or the pro- - 


cedures for selecting delegates, as 
important as these reforms are. For 
unless the concept of the Party itself 
changes to meet the demands of its 
constituency and the realities of the 
world which it is attempting to 
shape, the procedural reforms will 


-be meaningless. It is not enough tha 
the door be open; the church mus 
The President-Pope `be attractive enough for one to wari 
to enter. E 


Obstaclés to democracy — 


d 


It is not surprising that we log 
in Chicago. What was surprising wa 
that we came so close to winning 


Even before we began, we had ti 
* 


concede 606 delegate votes out 6 
the 2622 total. These delegates wen 
selected by processes that local ʻo 
national political activity could no 
hope to influence. Of these, ra 
votes were those of the members [ 
the outgoing Democratic Nationa 
Committee, selected in 1964. 

In three states, Louisiana, Arkan 
sas, and Georgia, nonelected Part 
officials were responsible for choos 
ing the delegates, and in each 6 
these states the officials who chos 
the delegates were themselves cho 
sen for their jobs two or four yeai 
previously. In thirteen other staté 
the delegates were selected by proc 
esses ostensibly more democratic 
the rank and file participated in thi 
initial selection phase, usually a pre 
cinct caucus. However, in each o 
these states the precinct caucu 
occurred eight months to four year 
prior to the National Convention 
thus making it virtually impossibli 
to. influence the delegate selectior 
process. 3 

In a number of other states thé 
proces allowed: for rank-and- fil 
participation-and a confrontation o 
issues and candidacies, but the roa« 
to delegate selection was so tortuou 
that the original participation wa 
lost in the process. In some of thesi 
states a precinct caucus selectec 
delegates for a county caucus whicl 
in turn selected delegates for a dis 
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trict caucus. The district caucus in 
turn selected some delegates for the 
National Convention and other del- 
egates for the state convention, 
which in turn chose the remaining 
delegates for the National Conven- 
tion. 

If the route is difficult to follow 
on paper, it was more difficult for 
the nonprofessional Democrat who 
was concerned about a candidacy 
or an issue to pursue his initial 
choices through the labyrinth of the 
selection process. 

There were also the regular ir- 
regularities in 1968. In Indiana, a 
precinct caucus was gaveled to a 
unanimous ending—according to the 
record—in 22 seconds despite the 
fact that several on the floor were 
attempting to propose an alternate 
slate of delegates. In Missouri, a 
caucus chairman, seeing the vote 
was going against him, pulled from 
his pocket ‘400 proxies. In Texas, 
Meéxican-Americans were reportedly 
kept out of a precinct caucüs at gun- 
point. by law-enforcement officers. 
In the state of Washington, the rec- 
ords of one caucus were found to 
have been burned when the losing 
side attempted to establish in court 
that there were more votes cast than 
there were participants in the meet- 
ing. ', 

On January 8, 1968, Democratic 
National Committee Chairman John 
Bailey had held a press conference 
to say, "We know who our nominee 
will be... we will gather in Au- 
gust to nominate our President, Lyn- 
don Johnson, and our Vice Presi- 
dent, Hubert Humphrey.” What we 
recognized in Chicago was that had 
President Johnson been willing to 
risk the humiliation of a series of 
overwhelming primary defeats, it 
would still have been possibie for 


Baileys prediction to have proved. 


accurate. 





National primary 





Following the Convention came a 
spate of proposals all designed to 


remedy the ills of 1968, some of 


which. would have cured the patient 
by assuring bim a decent burial 
pom the most widely reported of 
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these is the proposal for a national 
primary. Under the terms of this 


proposal, a day or set of days would. 
be set aside in the spring of each 


election year for a primary in all 
states to select the nominee of each 


party, allowing a significant period 


of time for public campaigning. 
The attractive aspect of the na- 
tional.primary is that it appears to 
make. the selection process more 
democratic by allowing everyone to 
vote and giving the people two 
chances at naming their President, 
in the primary and in the general 
election. 
" In one sense, a national primary 
can be conceived of as another gen- 
eral election. The price paid 'by the 
voter for this extra general election 
would be steep. By gaining an extra 
chance to step into the voting booth 
no matter where he lives, a voter 
would in most cases lose the oppor- 
tunity to select from a wide range 


of choices. ‘The only efficient means. 


of conducting a successful general 
election campaign in fifty states si- 
multaneously is to invest heavily in 
media exposure and major appear- 
ances. To do this a candidate must 
be able to spend at least as much 
as is spent by the major parties on 
their candidates in the general elec- 
tion—an estimated $25 million each. 
In the Republican Party, only Rich- 
ard Nixon and Nelson Rockefeller 
had such resources at their disposal. 
In the Democratic Party, only Rob- 
ert Kennedy had sufficient stature 
and access to wealth to attempt such 
a challenge in 1968, but even he 
would have been foolhardy to try. 

For in the case of the party in 
power, a national primary puts sev- 


eral very powerful cards in the 


hand of the President. By virtue of 
his position in the center stage of 
American life, he gets many times 
the $25 million in free media cov- 
erage. In one day an important la- 
bor program may be announced, 


‘subsidies on some commodity may 


be raised, a new weapon may be 
developed, and.a ceremonial affair 
may take place—all in the name of 
the President. 

Even more significant, however, is 
an incumbent President's control 
over events. There were many dur- 
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ing the New Hampshire campaigi 
who used to worry, “What if John 
son: stops the bombing before th 
primary?" My answer was simple 
"He can't stop the bombing befor 
every primary.” With a nationa 
primary, he could have. 

A national primary will tend t 
make the American: political systen 
more, rather than less, manipulative 
Only those with national reputation 
would dare to run. Only those witl 
access to large sums of money coul 
conceivably take the plunge. Onl 
those who projected well on televi 
sion’ would have a chance of win 
ning. A national primary woul 
make American politics the servan 


-of media, and while media are her 


to stay, to create a system that heigh: 
ens political dependence on then 
and narrows the base of politica 
participation is contrary. to the bes 


interests of American democracy. 


Because of national revulsion a 
what happened last year in Miam 
and Chicago, the national primar 
idea gained publicity and acceptanc 
far beyond any realistic assessmen 
of its worth. The events in bot! 
cities indicated that fundamentz 
changes would be necessary if Amer 
can politics were to regain the re 
spect of the American people. Th 
national primary, however, promise: 
the wrong changes. For beyond it 
other defects, the national primar 
would destroy the healthy aspects o 
the convention system and irrepai 
ably weaken the two-party system. 

Not all conventions have to b 
brightly colored balloons containin 
nothing but hot air as was the R« 
publican Convention in Miami, o 
a cacophony of cops clobbering kid 
as was the Democratic spectacle i 
Chicago. A national convention ca 
and should serve as the means b 
which the differences within a part 
are composed, the stands on issue 
defined, and the essential unity fo 
campaigning and implementatio 
of programs forged. The compre 
mises necessary to achieve this ar 
reached not by simple acceptance c 
the results of a plebescite, bu 
through discussion on and off a cor 
vention floor where reasonable me 
may get together to resolve their di 
ferences.- 


If a national primary had been in 


existence, it is unlikely that either. 


Adlai Stevenson or Dwight Eisen- 
hower would have been the nomi- 
nee of their respective parties in 


1952, yet perhaps no other men 


would have been able to keep their 
parties together and provide effective 


national leadership at that time. 


Had the conventions of 1968 been as 
responsive as the conventions of 


1952, last year would not have been. 


the year in which more eligible vot- 
ers failed to turn up at the polls than 
at any other national election in the 
nation's history. 


Procedural reform 


One of the few heartening results 
of the Democratic Convention was 
the degree to which it was realized 
that the experience of 1968 could 
not be repeated; that the doors of 
the Party had to be opened to what 
had heretofore been the anti-Party. 
Unit rule—by which a majority of a 


delegation could bind the whole 


delegation—was abolished not only 
at the 1968 National Convention but 
on all levels of the delegate selection 
process for 1972. No longer could a 
majority silence an elected minority. 
In addition, the Convention passed 
a rule stating that "the Convention 
shall require that . . . all feasible ef- 
forts have been made to assure that 
delegates are selected through Party 
primary, convention, or committee 
procedures open to public participa- 
tion within the calendar year of the 
National Convention.” A special 
committee was mandated to oversee 
the implementation of this resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was a hopeful be- 
ginning; it recognized that democ- 
ratization does not necessarily mean 
abandonment of the present pro- 
cedures.’ But the special committee 


faces a difficult task in making these 


processes democratic. 

The first task it faces 1s to ‘assure 
the voters in the sixteen states which 
have primaries that their will is re- 
flected on the convention floor. 
‘There need not be uniform primary 
laws, but there ought to be certain 
minimum standards, The voter 


ought to be able to vote for the ac- 
tual delegates, and the ballot ought 
to designate whether or not the dele- 


gate is pledged, and if so, to whom. 


The results of the primary ought to 
be: binding for at least two ballots 
or until the candidate releases his 
delegates. 

Similarly, while there need not be 
uniformity. of procedure in non- 
primary states, those who, attend pre- 
cinct caucuses have a right.to know 


that their vote will not be lost in a 


complex maze leading to a final dele- 
gate selection process. The special 
committee ought to establish mini- 
mum standards to guarantee that at 
open and advertised Party meetings 
during the calendar year of the Con- 


vention, the rank and file will have 


an opportunity to vote either 
directly for the delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention, or for the per- 
sons who will select the delegates to 
that Convention. 

Undemocratic means for selecting 
delegates ought to be abolished: no 
person should be given delegate 
status by virtue of Party or elected 
office unless he too has been elected 
a delegate in a state through a demo- 
cratic procedure. In. addition, no 
state should be overrepresented 
through bonus votes given by virtue 
of the Party's success in that state 
in the previous presidential election. 

Finally, the special committee 
should have one additional responsi- 
bility: to ensure that the processes 
are fairly administered. ‘This means 
that the committee should be re- 
sponsible for what no one is now 
responsible—to look into irregulari- 
ties that occur, to conduct investiga- 
tions, and either to rectify the situa- 
tion or to report its findings to the 
Credentials Committee at the Na- 
tional Convention. 


Party reform 
! E 


! | To reform Party procedures, how- 
ever, is only to begin to grapple with 
the issues raised and forces unloosed 
in 1968. The thousands who flocked 
to precinct caucuses and the millions 
who voted in party primaries did so 


out of profound distress over sub- 


stance. They: became concerned 


- 


about procedure only when their 
substantive demands were blocked 
not by superior numbers or logic; 


but by the way the deck was stacked? 


The elections of 1968 are over; 
but the problems are still with us, 
There is a real danger that theré 
will be a trend toward conservatism: 
Too many issues are being decided 


by polarized confrontations in the 


streets. Too many more are being 
left to fester in the growing and 
silent alienation in the ghettos, the 
suburbs, and on the campus. Too 
many people still have no effective 
voice for their concerns. 

This is the real challenge of Party: 
reform in 1969. Will the issues that 
are being decided in the streets be 
brought within the political arena? 
Will the people who. emerged po: 


litically in 1968 be sought to join an 
. expanded coalition that has the 


promise of renewed vigor? Will the 
Party open its doors to new leader: 
ship and new points of view? Will it 
capitalize on the new politics of par- 
ticipation by allowing the rank and 
file to help decide the new platform 
in meetings throughout the nation? 


"Will the Party help build institutions 


so that those who have no voice now 
will have one in the future? i 

The early returns on the Party’s 
progress toward reform are not en- 
couraging. ‘There has, of course, 
been much speechmaking, but if 
there was one lesson to be learned in 
1968, it was that unity is not achieved 
by proclamation, and faith in lead- 
ership is not created without trust. 
Real unity will be achieved only: 
with real sharing of power, responsi- 
bility, and purpose. The Democratic 
Party will.become a winning party 
again only if it is a responsive party. 

In a speech to Catholic laymen 
and prominent citizens gathered in 
Washington to support a dissident 
priest on the contraception issue, 
Senator Eugene McCarthy said, “I 
am not here to start a second Church 


or a third party.” 


The way second churches and 
third parties begin is through the in- 
ability of existing structures to meet 


` the spiritual or the political needs of 


their time. In the context of the past 
year, that is a warning to both Rome 


.and Washington. 
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An Atlantic “First” 
by PETER HAYES 


THE MUSE OF NEWARK 


A, BE GOD, either me son’s a howlin’ eejit or 
else he's a screamin’ cheenius!" My father's big 
hands bent back the pages of the manuscript, a long 


three-page poem entitled “Birds Are Nice." His, 


blade of a nose flashed; his teeth flashed in a white 
smile. My mother grabbed me by the neck and 
began wiping my face with a drab washcloth. 

"Ay yi yi, yi yi—-you've got ink all over your 
hands," she said. My Uncle Micky was drunk. He 


sat at the table and repeated sullenly, "Me guts are ` 


bilin’, where's the food? Where's the food is all I 
ask." Grandpa winked at me from behind his plate 


and drooled a thin string of gleaming spittle on 


his yellow hands. He was like a sick bird, a feeble 
pet parakeet. And the baby cried with confusion. 

My mother finished ‘wiping my fingers. "Sit 
down," she said, "supper's on." But I didn't hear 
her. I was listening to my father. He dropped his 
brogue and picked up a W. C. Fields accent. “Yass, 
yass, yass,” he said, "I think this young man shows 


genuine potenchile, yass. Perhaps afterward, m'boy,. 


we could visit the Black Pussy Café, and then later 
for a bite at. the Chili Con Carne Palace, yass. . d 

I slid into the bench behind the table, next to 
my grandfather. My mother, a silent dark spook of 
a woman, collected the plates and doled out spoon- 
fuls of spaghetti from the boiling pot on the stove. 
My father was talking straight now. “Yes, the kid's 
got it—the makings of a poet—all the signs are there, 
not a doubt in my mind. Of course, it will require 
discipline and rigorous effort, but all the talent's 
obvious. He's a poet from the word go. Look at his 
hands." He reached across the table and took my 


small child hands in his rough mitts. He turned. 


them over like a palm reader. 
“They look just plain darty t'me," Micky said. 
“Dirty!” my father bellowed. He scowled at 
Micky, and his blade sharpened. “The hands of a 
poet they are. Look at those fingers." Grandpa sat 
grinning stupidly, strands of spaghetti hanging out 
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of his toothless mouth, his chin orange with tomato 
sauce. 

"Peter, help your grandfather to eat," my mother 
said. The old, man grimaced. "Aw now, I'm all 
right. I can eat by meself." 

"Pass the bread," said Micky. My father ignored 
him and broke back into his brogue. "Ah, a fortu- 
nate man am I t'have reared such a find build of 
a boy—and a poet to boot. The muse of Newark. 
he'll be called, hmmph." I was grinning like my 
grandfather, crazy with all the attention. i 

"Eat your supper," my mother said. I dug into 
the spaghetti and slurped it up. Everyone was smil- 
ing but Micky.. The baby had stopped crying and 
was drooling onto his bib, saying tiny baby things 
to himself and picking at the squirming spaghetti 
with fat fingers. 

"Pass the bread," Micky said again. My grand- 
father nudged me, with a withered elbow and a 
silly wink. 


W: lived then on Ferry TE in a Portuguese 
neighborhood, the oniy family with blond hair or 
freckles for half a mile around. Our flat was on the 
third floor of a dying apartment building. The first 
floor was a store and had changed hands at least 
twice a year, now a Jewish delicatessen, now a Por- 
tuguese bakery shop where the smell of ‘cooked 
bread burned our noses with hunger. Once a fam- 
ily of Gypsies had lived there, but only for a few 
weeks. I hated Newark. I hated its drabness and 
the nondescript gray of its shabby soul as much as 
I loved the pulse of words my father sang. Newark 
was a dying town, with an immigrant sadness that 
neither Irish whiskey nor bar mitzvahs could kill. 


- A brown and broken city of unhappily narrow 


streets strewn with garbage, scraps of newspaper, 
old food, and oily rain puddles. It was a city 
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of gutted buildings baring their wooden bones, dark 
sinister warehouses, and grim factories | that sweated 
their polluted sweat into the river, pichi and day. 
Beneath its streets, a tangle of metal arteries hem- 
orrhaged in a hundred places, bleeding water 
and gas. 

On white winter afternoons, school out, I es- 
caped the city, creeping up into the stacks of the 
Newark Public Library to murder the day with 
words. Some afternoons I read entire books; other, 
colder days I looked down upon the city as the 
radiators banged out heat, watching the white 
smoke of desperate factories curl like a whisper 
across the loud white shout of a winter sky. And I 
was clean and safe there, tenderly turning each 
brittle page, the words roaring behind my eyes like 
a printed waterfall, and alone, except for the scur- 
rying slip of a librarian who peeked in at me suspi- 
ciously now and then from behind a particularly 
thin row of books. In the library that winter, I be- 
gan my own writing. “Birds Are Nice” was my first 
‘real literary effort, and my father’s pride and en- 
thusiasm only swelled mine. Stunned with success I 
wrote every day after that. In the dark four o’clock 
afternoons and black Newark evenings, I sat at my 
father’s grotesque walnut-stained desk, dwarfed by 
its prairie proportions. I used my father’s only 
fountain pen—an expensive Gothic-looking ‘piece 
he had been awarded for five years’ service at the 
Jolly Chef, the restaurant where he worked as a 
cook—loving its heaviness and the easy way the ink 
fell from the nib and stained the paper black with 
words. I quit the Midgets, our basketball team at 
the Y, and forgot to shout names at Fish Face the 
butcher, or peek excited at the calendar of a naked 


woman in red cowboy boots and ten-gallon hat that — 


was in the back room of the printing shop. 

I wrote prolifically, turning out long macabre 
stories of ghosts and saints, mind-bent scientists and 
mad doctors (named Doctor Death and Professor 
Fear), who slouched like sullen dogs through the 
black alleys and suspicious backyards under New- 
ark wooden tenement rain. I wrote poems and 
plays, even prayers, which I submitted to the good 
sisters of the Holy Heart Grammar School in re- 
turn for three gold stars in my St. Joseph notebook. 

My father was hopelessly proud; He brought in 
poems to the Jolly Chef to show ithe dishwashers 
and salad chefs. “Yessir,” he’d say} ' ‘my son wrote 


that. Nice rhythm, eh? and how you like that line, . 


pretty good, I mean he’s only eleven, a few more 
years and he’ll -be another Wordsworth or one of 
those other poet people—yes, hmmph, now take a 
look at this one," and the dishwashers would grin 
and nod enthusiastically while they scraped the 
plates. “Nice, st, ve-ry nice,” they’ d say, though they 
were Cubans and didn't understand English. 


l 
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Say, “And how be the poet this evenin’, 


. of yellow paper. neatly wrapped in brown. 
" let it be said," he'd repeat for the dozenth time, 


‘THE MUSE OF NEWARK 


— 


The best part of those winter days was six o'clock 
when my father came home. I'd see him through 
the dirty windows of my room, hands poked way 
down into the pockets of his long gray overcoat, 
hat pulled low on his head bending his red ears. 
Then the first sound of the door opening and slam- 
ming downstairs, the interminable wait as he 
climbed the three flights of steps, and finally, his 
violent entrance, blowing and coughing, always 
loud words, and clomping shoes to rid them of 
snow, exploding like the start of a symphony, prais- 
ing the smell of dinner or cursing the cold, rub- 
bing his hands, breathing, yelling, coughing, and 
brring. Every Friday night he brought presents— 
little things—a bubble blower for the baby, a pair 
of socks for Micky, a pot holder for my mother, 
finding them after a fumbling search in the woolen 
stomach of his pockets. Then He'd clomp upstairs, 
and I'd bend my head over the page as if I were 
so engrossed in my writing that I hadn't heard him 
come home. He'd knock importantly and enter, 
bringing the smell of wet wool and nicotine with 


. him into my stuffy room. I'd whirl in my chair and 


run to him to kiss his rough chin, and sometimes 
he'd give me "the Beard," rubbing his tough stub- 
ble against my. cheek until I screamed with a vo- 
luptuous pain. Then he'd hmmph and smile and 
', and pull 
out of the pockets of his great coat massive reams 
"Never 


"never let it be uttered in this house that words 
went unwrit for lack of paper," and he'd sit down 
on the edge of my bed, and slicking back his snowy 
hair, wait for me to read. him my latest poem or 
story. And I'd read as he nodded, grave and sagely 
dignified, muttering yeses and hmmphs and ahs at 
appropriáte places. When I was finished, he'd stand 
up and snort—tenderly, if you can see that—and 
light a battered cigarette. Always this moment of 
pause as he drew the smoke deep into him, begin- 
ning to speak only after be blew it in two white 
Jets from his nose. He was a man in awe of words 
and men who wrote them, but. never realized he 
was a beautiful storyteller himself. Striding back 
and forth in the room, he'd talk of "the great 
Hemingway” (in the same tone of voice Heming- 
way spoke of “the great DiMaggio”), and tell sto- 
ries about Keatsandshelley (all one word in my 
father’s mouth so that for years afterward I thought 
they were one man), stories about Thomas Wolfe 
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stalking the streets of Cambridge, haunted and tall, 
or standing in his Brooklyn flat in earmuffs, gloves, 
scarf, and heavy jacket, writing in thick ledgers, 


too poor to pay the heat bill—endless, almost fright- 


eningly romantic stories that were something more 
than true—endless until my mother’s voice called up 
the stairs and we went down together for dinner, 
to a different world. 


One Friday night in February, my father got a- 


raise. At seven he still wasn’t home, and Micky, who 
had been drinking all day, sat in front of his plate 
like a curse. "Where is that brother of mine? I ain't 
et for years.” Grandpa wandered in, squinted at 
the clock in the kitchen, and said, “Five o'clock, 
Micky, he won’t be home for a while.” 
“Ah yar seventy-eight an’ ya can’t tell time yet,” 

Micky said. Grandpa shrugged and scratched his 
bald skull. 


“Ah,” he said, "clocks," and walked out distare 


ed. My mother sat by the stove, her mouth pursed, ` 


pulled, drawn into an O by the drawstrings of worry 
—my father was rarely late. At seven fifteen she 
threw up her hands and turned toward the stove 
to serve the meal. But suddenly we heard my fa- 
ther’s heavy steps on the stairs and an outrageous 
pounding at the door..My mother and I ran to it 
and threw it open. Standing in the darkness of the 
hall, puffing and blowing like some colossal sera- 
phim, was my father with a huge brown box in his 
arms. "Make way! Make way!” he was yelling. He 
stumbled in and set the box down carefully on the 
floor where he proceeded to destroy it with his 
great hands. 

My mother did a double take and’ screamed, 
"Books? Books? We need more books?” But my 
father could not be stopped. He stank of, whiskey. 
My mother had her hands in her hair. © 

“Books, woman, not just books. This is a whole 
set of encyclopedias for the poet. You want your 
son to be a poet, don’t you? Well, he needs knowl- 
edge. Poets need to know a lot of things.” My 
mother sat down heavily on the broken sofa. “Ay 
yi yi, yi yi," she lapsed in her confusion into Portu- 
guese, Santa Barbara e São Geronimo. We haven't 
the dinheiro ["money"] for a new rug, and you buy 
books. How much? How much?" l 

My father only half-listening opened the first 
volume with tender çare. “A real bargain,” he said, 
"a deal Only ten dollars. Hmm, aardvark . . .” 
and turning to me, “You know what an aardvark is?” 

“Ten dollars! Ah nothing. Um pau por um olho 
[‘‘a stick in the eye”]. Ah you are crazy Irish. Throw 
on another herring!” 

And my father reading “Yes, hmmphb" trying to 
ignore my mother's teary tirade. And then Micky 
and Grandpa came in as my mother rushed out to 
the kitchen .to cry along with the crying bigh- 
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chaired baby, Grandpa laughing in his funny birdy 
way (Books, Bill heh? That's nice"), Micky,- 


‘disgusted, saying "You're late for dinner because 


of that, agh," my father oblivious to them all as he 
turned the crisp pages delicately with awkward 
hands. 

He looked at me, “Well, me lad, they're all 
yours, but I never thought it would make such a 
scene—‘man can't live on bread alone’ y know,” and 
hé strode into the kitchen to ease my mother. He 
must have told her about the raise, because she 
was dry- but red-eyed when we finally ate dinner. 

My mother wasn't a stingy woman by any means, 
but she hated extravagance with as much passion 
as my father loved it. She had a Portuguese frugal- 
ity that was uncompromisable. Her olive fingers 
somehow squeezed each nickel into a dime and 
each dime into a quarter. She took care of all the 
bills, because my father said it "depressed" him. I 


think my mother hated Micky. He didn't work, or 


if he did at times, he was fired in a few days. My — 
father had gotten him a job once at the Jolly Chef | 
as a dishwasher—but he quit within a week saying, 


“TIl be damned if I take arders from me kid broth-' 


er.” Most of the time he hung around O'Finn's Bar & - 
Grill, swigging drunken whiskeys and cadging 
drinks. He was the sullen loud-mouthed mick you | 
always see in crummy Irish bars, kidding the bar- 
tender and talking baseball with the regulars. And > 
my father, when pressed by my mother for the 
reason he let Micky live off us, eating our food 
and income like a tapeworm in the guts of the 
family, would shrug innocently and say, "He's one » 
of God's handiwork, but not one of his masterpieces, - 
that's for sure. But he's my brother." And the sub- 


ject was dropped with a temporary finality. 


IV Laos came like a plague, melting the black 
snow of wintér and lengthening the days. I changed: 
schools and took a bus across town every morning. , 
to a public school where my father said I'd learn - 
about "Sophocles instead of St. Francis and his 
damned pigeons." On the roll call my name was 
wedged between a Henkelmann and a Horowitz. 

.In March, too, my father became sick. He went 
to work irregularly and then quit altogether. Flesh: 
fell from him like water, sinking his cheeks and 
flooding him with waves of nausea. Bones seemed 
to grow in his face and pushed outward against 
the skin like hard, inward fingers. Waking late at 
night, I'd often see a light burning in the kitchen 
and would creep on padded toes to see him sitting 
at the table reading the encyclopedia and chain- 
smoking—or sometimes just sitting, his bones col- 
lapsed, and his face strewn with a new. kind of . 
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sorrow or pain. "What are you doin', Dad?" I'd ask, 


and his heavy eyes would lighten for a moment 
and he'd lie, "Oh, just Studyin'—tryin' to keep up 
with the poet." And then I'd sit by him, and he'd 
put his arm around me and ask, "What are the signs 
of the Zodiac?" making a big point o£ not letting me 
see the encyclopedia by putting it behind his back. 
And I'd say, "Aw pop, I haven't read that far. You 
know I'm only up to M." But he was hardly listen- 
ing. He'd pinch out a cigarette and say something 
like "Of course" or "I forgot," and then, "You'd bet- 
ter get back into bed before your mother comes 
down here." His voice withered now as it rose; his 
pulse was weak and hardly felt. As the month 
passed, he wasted, his six feet of hidden angularity 
suddenly apparent now, his body broken up as if by 
a grim cubist painter into sharp squares and narrow 
rectangular solids, straight bone lines where once 
muscle had made graceful half curves. My mother 
hoped the coming 'warmth of spring would 
strengthen him, but it only seemed to melt him 
more, as if the sad squares were really hopeless 
blocks of piled ice. 

And as he dwindled, I grew, shooting up two 
inches that spring, and though I was thinner than 
my father, my thinness had a solidity and health 
to it. I began lifting weights at the Y and bought a 
yellow. cloth tape measure, awaiting the burst of 
my muscles, visions of biceps, triceps, deltoids, 
calves, and thighs rippling in a catlike ecstasy. But 
I continued writing and began a long, tortured, ter- 
ribly descriptive novel, which I never finished, 
about a Newark boy abducted by a band of 
Gypsies. And my. first love poems. 

Spring murdered the city with its youth. Newark 
showed its age: its wrinkles and lines and the sag- 
ging bulk of its old buildings. The April sun 
penetrated the town, touching every dirty corner, 
each bleak alleyway, melting the few remaining 
patches of crusted snow that had lain all winter 
in a cold shadow. The sun's pulse was mine as was 
its warmth, and the soft insistent push of grass be- 
tween the cracks of sidewalks mine, as was the 
strut and brag of the young tomcats, as was the 
whoop and zany shout of the April air. The day 
after my twelfth birthday, Howie Frank, a new 
school chum, invited me to his bar mitzvah. At the 
reception I sat next to Susan Feinberg. She was 
beautiful. st 

“I Know all about them,” Micky, ‘said. He was 
drunk. “I used to work with them in Paterson. Lot 
of funny rules they have, like they can't eat bacon 
and eggs at the same meal. B’Jasus, ór ham for that 
matter. Lots of them wear beards,| too, especially 
the priests, or whatever the divil calls 'em." 

“Rabbis,” I said. 

sun ignored me and continued. “Well all I 
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know," he said, "is they got a grand lot of stupid 
rules. Thats all I know.". 

"Its no more stupid than not eating meat on 
Fridays,’ I said. Micky turned on me viciously, 
"Are you sayin' them damn Choos is better than 
us?" 

"He's not sayin' anything," my father said, "so 
simmer down." Micky shook his head like a man 
wronged. He looked around the table and his 
tone changed, "Say Bill, are you goin' to eat them 
spuds?" My father looked down at his plate, dis- 
tracted. “Take them," he said. 

Grandpa nudged me. "Ill betcha she's a cutie," 
he said and drooled on his pants. Micky laughed 
sarcastically. I blushed, "Ah, she's all right." 


Bur Susan was more than all right to me—she was 
small and fine with looped brown hair that fell in 
bars against her neck, a straight sweetly bumped 
nose, and breasts that pushed small and cautiously 
against her sweater. She moved with a sparkling . 
dark gracefulness, a real contrast to tall awkward 
spic-mick me, confused by the apelike length of my 
arms, my gangling legs, never sure where to put 
them, always surprised when my bewildered feet 
walked me into a wall, high-strung and electric and 
taut as piano wire tuned an octave above; me who 
poked little kids’ eyes with wandering accidental 
elbows and who slouched all over chairs, each 
limb, each joint pointing the Other Way. Or imagine 
an embarrassed Irish-Portuguese version of Shiva, 
with six arms and six dancing legs, thrashing its 
way down Ferry Street. 

I courted Susan with notes passed in the halls, 
nervous conversations by her school locker, walks 
home and countless Cokes, jokes, and Saturday 
night sundaes in cluttered high-school luncheon- 
ettes. Friday afternoons; we sometimes went to the 
Fox to watch the Three Stooges biff each other all 
over the screen, Moe slapping Curly, Curly kicking 
Larry, Larry punching Moe, pie fights and endless 
(woolwoo!) chases through Hollywood streets, all 
done with a painful dignity by those three classic 
shaggy goofs. And me smoking cigarettes with her 
behind the trees and tombstones of the Holy Heart 
Cemetery, buying nickel Sen-Sen afterwards to 


cover up my breath. 


And finally "making out" at lights-off parties in 
the basement rooms.of friends, my first love kisses 
planted awkwardly on a girl's mouth. 

Newark seemed to change its color, lose its drab 
winter coat, and become almost exciting, nàked in 
red neon. She and I found secret places, hideouts 
like the cemetery and a deserted garage across the 
street from her house, where we'd sit for hours 
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holding hands and talking. I wrote her poems, 
explaining them carefully and at length, so she 
would understand everything about them. She, my 
first love, with the Midas touch, who made the 
streets bright even in the dreariest drizzle. 

But spring passed and she passed—as slowly and 
quietly as spring. No big arguments, only a fading 
out, a slow deadening that I never suspected until 
it was too late. And then the final breakup when I 
saw her in a luncheonette nestled beside Harry 
Blackburn, fourteen-year-old junior-high-school 
track star, and then her phony excuses, "He's so 
mature,” and her last words as we stood away from 
the table by the candy counter, “Peter, can’t we 
. just be friends?" I remember the jujubes I was 
Staring at when she said that, the place of every 
candy on the counter, and then I was numb, shat- 
tered, and threw myself out at the night—tears, 
curses, unforgiveness—and finally sitting down in 
the wet gravel of a dark, ruined lot where I cried, 
ashamed, betrayed, and more than miserable. I'll 
get drunk, I decided, never having been drunk 
before, and gave a buck to a sleepy wino. 

That night I wandered the city hours beyond 

my nine o’clock curfew, totally drunk and unhappy, 
-on the verge of sickness. The city looked like a 
freak, blinking nauseously neon and cheap, the 
waxy faces of a hundred sad bums who saw me 
move by them, hunched and dizzy. Outside our 
house I puked all over my shoes and then stumbled 
up the three flights of stairs that moved under my 
. feet like an escalator. 
My father was at the kitchen table, smoking a 
"cigarette and reading the paper as I came in. He 
looked up at me with pained eyes, but my face 
was white, wild, and pulled out of shape with 
grief. Neither of us spoke; I stood shaky at the 
door, holding on to a wall; he sat gaunt and blood- 
less, watching me with a broken look, his blade of 
a nose sharpened by sickness, the edged bone tight 
against the skin. `. 

“You look terrible," he said softly. “Come here." 
And I went to him, to be wrapped in the shawl of 
a thin arm, my head buried in the shallow ditch of 
his chest, as he stroked the hair from my forehead 
with the heel of his palm. And I felt myself on the 
edge of tears, holding them back, then silently cry- 
ing, surrounded by my father's smell of stale ciga- 
rettes and wool. We sat there a long time, until my 
tears had stopped, the electric buzz of the refriger- 
ator the only sound in the kitchen, as he held my 
head with thin, anxious fingers. We were a sad boy 
. and a dying man, angled and frozen with sorrow, 
together in a dying house in the dying Newark 
night. Someone coughed in another room, and my 
father spoke. "It's very hard . . ." he began to say, 
but stopped, and gave up on the pointless sentence. 
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THE DREAM 
BY A; POULIN, JR. 


We are infested with light. 

It gathers on the floor of the sea - 
that tides in the cave of our pelvis; 
it sprouts on the limbs of our lungs, 
branches over cliffs in our brain, 

a bush burning law in a nation, 


An organism from an alien world 
rocketed down to test and possess 
the planet, it feeds on the darkness 
that breeds in the core of our cells, 
on the unfiltered air in our lungs. 
Overnight millions of filaments 


root and are thriving. By morning 
our skin is transparent, our bones 
are black, and we’re radioactive, 
barbarously bright. Ablaze 

with amazement, we stay in our 


bed all day, eclipsing the sun 


in its orbit. Afraid we'll diffuse, 


we don’t move, not a muscle 
or bone or an eye-beam. Still 
by noon we can feel citizens 
disintegrating on streets, 
murdered by light. Seasons 


accelerate. In the wink of an eye 
blossoms are apples that ripen 
flames, clusters of grapes are- coals. 
Antlers of deer are torches, and 
buffalos burn to a crisp on the spit 
of their bones. The sea pulls’ 


to a dead stop. Whales rise like zeppelins. 
By midnight the earth is pure mineral 

ore, Melting to white at its center. 
Ravenous, we embark 
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THE CASE FOR 


BLACK STUDIES 


by DeVere E. Pentony: 


The demand for *' black studies," 


says an embattled college dean, is a call for black leadership and an honest regard 


for the past achievements of black people. It may also prove to be a resource for coping with the psychological burdens 


imposed upon blacks by a sociely more racist than il is willing lo admit. Professor Pentony is dean of the School 


of Behavioral and Social Sciences at San Francisco State and the aulhor of several books on international affairs. 


{Te history of the development of various Ameri- 
can groups into an integrated culture is a complex 
story, but there is one simple fact that seems ger- 
mane to the problems of black-white integration in 
the United States. This obvious fact is that almost 
every immigrant group with the major exception of 
the blacks came to these shores because they 
wanted to;come. America was to be the land of 
opportunity, the land where the rigidities for social 
mobility would be relaxed, and the land where a 


man could be free. That these expectations were . 


not quickly fulfilled is a cloudy part of the political 
and social history of the United States, but in retro- 
spect the members of most of these groups, the 
Irish, the Germans, the Dutch, the Scotch, the Ital- 
ians now view the story of their ethnic past in the 
United States as a reasonably successful one. 

No similar memories have been available to the 
black man and woman. Brought to this country in 
chains, torn from family and tribal past, physically 
and psychologically enslaved, taught by lash and 
example to be subservient, forced to suffer indigni- 
‘ties to their basic humanity, and instantly cate- 
gorized by the accident of color, black people have 
all too often found the American dream a night- 
mare. Instead of joining the dominant culture, 


many have learned to exist in the psychologically : 


bewildering atmosphere neither slave nor free. That 
they have survived at all is tribute to their mag- 
nificent resiliency and basic toughness; but that 
some carry with them a heavy baggage of hate and 
rage is not surprising. 

While many whites in America have congratu- 
lated themselves upon the progress toward freedom 
and equality that has recently been made, a num- 
ber of black intellectuals are eloquently questioning 
whether, indeed, meaningful progress has been 
made. Perhaps blacks are all too familiar with the 
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ability of white people to dash black hopes for 
freedom and dignity on rocks of intransigence and 
patience. Witness the rise and fall of hope in the - 
story of black men in America: in the aftermath of 
the Civil War they were told that they were freed 
from slavery only to find that they were not free— 
not free to be treated as individuals, not free to eat, 
or sleep, or live, or go to school, or drink from the 
same fountain, or ride the same conveyance, or en- 
joy the same political and economic privileges as 
people of “white” skin. And when in the twentieth 
century they had their hopes raised by long overdue 


. court decisions and civil rights legislation finally de- 


manding integration, these hopes were once again 
shattered as blacks found that significant segments 
of the white culture often lagged far behind the 
basic justice of these acts. 

This has led some of the black community to 
question whether integration was not just another 
scheme to preserve the dominance of the whites, 
seducing blacks to give up their black identities and . 
to copy the speech, manner, hair, dress, and style of 
the whites, and to accept the myths, heroes, and 
historical judgment of white America without re- 
ciprocity or without appreciation of, or respect for, 
black experience. Moreover, this estimate has been 
coupled with the hunch that in any significant way, 
only the "talented tenth" of the black community 
could really hope to overcome the monetary, social, 
and psychological barriers to true integration with 
whites. The remaining 9o percent would, therefore, 
be left in poverty and psychological degradation, 
doomed to an.almost motiveless, hopeless existence, 
forever on the dole, forever caught in hate of self 
and of others, Thus has been posed a transcendent 
dilemma for the black. man and woman: to succeed 
in the white world is to fail, to overcome the out- 
rageous obstacles thrown in their way by white 
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society seems partially to deny their black experi- 
ence. Above all, to integrate on an individual basis 
in a society that makes this increasingly possible for 
the fortunate may well mean an exodus of the 
talented tenth from the black community, with the 
consequent decimation of the ranks of potential 
leaders whose commitment to the whole commu- 
nity could help set their people free. 

Seen in this light, the demand for black studies is 
a call for black leadership. The argument is that if 
there is to be an exodus from the land of physical 
and psychological bondage, an informed and dedi- 


——€ated leadership is needed to help bring about 


individual and group pride and a sense of cohesive 
` community. To accomplish this, black people, like 
all people, need to know that they are not alone. 
‘They need to know that their ancestors were not 
just slaves laboring under the white man's sun but 
that their lineage can be traced to important king- 
doms and significant civilizations. They need to be 
familiar with the black man's contribution to the 
arts and sciences. They need to know of black 
heroes and of the noble deeds of black men. They 
need to know that black, too, is beautiful, and that 
under the African sky people are at proud ease with 
their blackness. In historical perspective they need 
to know the whole story of white oppression and of 
the struggles of some blacks, and some whites too, 
to overcome that oppression. They need to find 
sympathetic encouragement to move successfully 
into the socioeconomic arenas of Ámerican life. 
Io help fulfill all these needs, the contention is, a 
black studies effort must be launched. At the be- 
ginning, it must be staffed by black faculty, who 
must have the time and resources to prepare a solid 
- curriculum for college students and to get the new 
knowledge and new perspectives into the commu- 
nity as quickly as possible. In a situation some- 
what similar to the tremendous efforts at adult 
education in some of the less developed societies, 
the advocates of black studies press to get on with 
the urgent tasks. 
. It is in this context that a basic challenge is made 
to many of the traditional values of the college or 
university. Important critical questions arise: Will 
black studies be merely an exchange of old lies for 
new myths? Is it the work of the college to provide 
an ideological underpinning for social movement? 
Will the traditional search for the truth be sub- 
ordinated to the goal of building a particular group 
identity? Is the ideal of the brotherhood of all men 
to be sacrificed to the brotherhood of some men 
and the batred of others? Can tbe college teach 
group solidarity for some groups and not for others? 
Will the results of separatist studies be a heighten- 
ing of group tensions and a reactive enlarging of 
the forces of racism? Will standards of excellence 
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for students and faculty alike be cast aside in the 
interest of meeting student and community needs? 
Will anti-intellectualism run rampant? Will consti- 
tutional and other legal provisions be violated by 
this new version of "separate if not equal"? 


A REMEDY FOR WHITE STUDIES 


It seems clear that the advocates of a black 
studies program -see it as a remedy for “white 
studies" programs that they have been subjected to 
all their lives and as a way to bring pride, dignity, 
and community to black people. They are ques- 
tioning the relevance of the style and content of 
education designed to meet the needs and expecta- 
tions of the dominant white culture, and some seem 
to be suggesting that the lifestyles and ways of 
perceiving the world in much of the black commu- 
nity are sufficiently different to justify a new, al- 
most bicultural approach to educating the members 
of the community who are at once a part of, yet 
apart from, the general American culture. While 
they hope that this effort will range over the whole 
educational experience from childhood through 
adulthood, they seem to view the college or univer- 
sity as the place where talents can be gathered and 
resources mobilized to provide intellectual leader- 
ship and academic respectability to their efforts. 
The college is to be the place for the writing of 
books, the providing of information, and the train- 
ing of students to help with the critical tasks. It is 
to be one of the testing grounds for the idea that 
black people need to have control of tbeir own 
destiny. 

But what of the outcome? There is obvious con- 
cern that efforts to focus on blackness as one of the 
answers to white racism will result in an equally 
virulent black racism. Black "nationalism," with its 
glorifying of the black ingroup, may have power- 
ful meaning only when it focuses on the hate ob- 
ject o£ whiteness. Indeed, it is painfully true that 
whites through their words and deeds over many 
generations have provided the black nationalists 
with all the bitter evidence they need for building 
a negative nationalism based mainly on hatred and 
rage. Thus we should expect that a significant in- 
gredient in constructing black unity and group 
dignity would be an antiwhiteness. 

Increasingly, the black intellectual is drawing a 
colonial analogy to the situation of the black com- 
munity in the United States. Like people in the 
colonized lands of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
some black men look at their rather systematic 
exclusion from first-class citizenship in the United 
States as a close parallel to the exploitation and 
subjugation perpetrated by those who shouldered 
the “white man's burden” during the high tide of 
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“My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?" 


‘he old gray mare, 
it aint what 
it used to be. 











Times change and so have we. 

Considerably. 

The bottle's new. And what's really important: what's 
inside is new too. In point of fact, when we discuss the 
new taste among ourselves, we refer to it as easy. Because 
that's the way it tastes now. And because it's easy to stay 
with. 

To prove the point, we invite you to taste White Horse 
off-the-rocks. (So the ice won't hide the taste.) Naturally, 
we want you to do the same with your own Scotch. 

Then you'll understand just how easy we are. 

Of course, some things we won't give up. We're still 
doing all our own distilling. And watching over the results 
like a bunch of Scottish hawks. And we still bottle it in 
Scotland. So White Horse 1s always consistent. 

Try it. Your old Scotch won't be what it seemed to be. 


ded Scotch Whisky * 86 Proof * Browne-Vintners Co., N.Y.C. 











egin your European tour where European tours began. 


There's more to Switzerland 
now than the things that 
brought the first tour groups 
B here in the 1800's. More than 
Alps and clean, sweet air. 
More than waterfalls, valleys, 
| flowers, lakes, green, green 
grass, and fabulous food. Now 
there are fabulous resorts 








European vacation eating, 

breathing, dancing, sunning 

| and swimming with some very 

ene Se nae VW European Europeans.Nowthere 
are Swissair jets non stop to Geneva and Zurich. Three 

. full weeks, $338. Hotels, transportation, round trip group 
economy fare included. Call your travel agent or Swissair. 
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Heidi wouldn't lie. 














< imperialism. Thus the focus on black culture and 
"black history is to prepare the black community 













on into a common culture on the basis 
elings of real equality. ——— — 
While it would be foolish to deny that ugly and 
~ self-defeating racism may be the fruits of the black 
studies movement, we should not forget that a sense 
of deep compassion and intense concern for all 
humanity has often shone through the rage and hate 
. Of such prophets of the movement as Malcolm 
X, Stokely Carmichael, and W: E. B. Dubois. 
— Whether that hopeful strain: of compassion and 
, human concern will gain the upper hand in the 
days that lie ahead may well depend on the degree 
of understanding and tenderness with which the 
white community is able to react to these efforts. 
There is the possibility that an emphasis on black- 
ness, black dignity, black contributions, and black 
history will provide whites with new perspectives 
about the black man and woman. In turn, these new 
"perspectives may indicate what clues of behavior 
and guides to proper responsiveness are necessary 
to enable whites to relate to blacks in something 
other than a patronizing or deprecating fashion. 
lhrough black studies there may be Opportunities 
for whites to enrich their understanding of the 
black man and thus, perhaps, to help build more 
meaningful bridges of mutual respect and obliga- 
tion. Moreover, if the truth can make blacks free 
and open, it may also free the whites from their 
ignorant stereotypes of the black man and his cul- 
ture. Unfortunately, it may also be possible for 
those who teach black studies to reinforce those 








stereotypes by aping the worst features of the 
_ White society and becoming merely a mirror image - 
of that aspect of white society that is insensitive 


and inhuman. 


STANDARDS AND SCHOLARSHIP - 


^— Will accepted standards and scholarship be 
maintained in the black studies program? When 
any new program is proposed, a question of this 
sort is certainly appropriate for members of the 
academic community. However, it is an extremely 
difficult one to answer for a black studies program 
or for any other new program. All that can be safely 
said is that the pressures for respectable scholarly 
performance and for recognized achievements will 
be at least as great for black studies as for any other 
new program. 

.. In the performance and evaluation of students, 
we can probably expect the same ferment over 
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learning, grading, and evaluative practices tha 
turbs the rest of the academic world. But acai 
cians who are pushing the black studies idea 
no indication that they will be content with a 
hearted, sloppy, shoddy intellectual effort o 
part of themselves or their students. Indeed, o 
the underlying assumptions of black studies se 
to be that students who become involved ii 
will become highly motivated toward acade 
success not only in black studies but in the res 
the curriculum as well. Out of the black stu 
experience are to come black students, commit 
socially aware, ambitious, devoted to the welfar 
black people, and equipped for helping the | 
community assume its rightful place in Ame 
society. These are high ambitions which are 
likely to be fulfilled immediately by a black st 
program, but which deserve to be given the sz 
benefit of doubt and the same opportunitie 
growth by trial and error that most new progr 
are given, 7 | 
Will black studies scholars manipulate data, 
their studies, and create towering myths which 
little resemblance to the shifting realities of hum 
existence? ‘The answer is difficult to assess. 
In one respect the quest for pristine outside. o 
jectivity may miss the point. A distinguished philo 
opher has argued that the search for intergroup 
accommodation must be based upon what he term 
the discovery of the normative inner. order—that 
the values, assumptions, and world views or image 
of various societies or cultures. It may be that 
of the most important roles that the black sch 
can play is to share in the discovery and articulati 
of this normative inner order of the black comm 
nity, with the possible result of improving t 
chances for mutually beneficial black-white ir 
action. zx TG MD ey. 
In this process we should expect that there : 
black professors who profess a «certain “ideolo 
just as white professors do. We can even expec 
case for racial superiority of blacks, but sürel 
is not a reason for opposing black studies. To d 
on those grounds would be analogous to opp 
the teaching of biology because a certain biolo 
has attempted to make a case for a black inferio 
based on some of his genetic investigations, or 
economics because certain economists continue 





Moreover, the ideology argument may mean 
more than that black scholars will attempt to | 
phasize common assumptions about American. 
ciety from the perspective of the black experienc 
But this kind of "indoctrination" is not essent 
different from what is found, for example, in m: 
college textbooks in American government ` 
rest on some value-laden assumptions. abou 











be that black professors may insist that their 
its follow some "party line" as they examine 








as 
rious facets of the black situation. But stu- 
are not as gullible as we sometimes imagine 
re generally quite capable of resisting efforts 






















a 
adoctrination. |. 





ies effort? "The unspoken consensus seems t 
that an area studies program should dig as deeply 
possible into the ‘history, the culture, the lam- 





literature, the arts, the li fe-styles, and the world 
is of the people in the area concerned. How this 
ill put together in a way that students will un- 
stand and benefit from is a significant organiz- 









































ack studies. But it would be foolish to expect those- 
oblems to be creatively attacked before a work-. 





ish a satisfactory curriculum in black studies will 
e experimental in many ways and as such sub- 
ect to more rapid change than our established 
rricula. 












ARE BLACK STUDIES LEGAL AND PROPER? 


_ The question of legality of a black studies pro- 
- gram requires examination. Like the closely related 
- area studies program, the curriculum would seem to 
ace no legal questions from federal or state law. 
Jowever, it is in the realm of staffing and student 
iccess that the most serious questions arise. Por 
ample, can tests of color be applied for hiring 
culty members in the black studies program? 








they are black. However, if the qualifications 
hiring are put on a broader experiential basis 
| color alone, then the questions and answers 
change. Already factors of ethnic background 
d universities in th | 





in the United 


ign languages and literature—note, for example, 
of people teaching Chinese language 
ho are Chinese—ethnic background 
on : idered in other aspects of area 
r programs from the Peace Corps 








‘of hiring black faculty is probably 









e serious charge — 


osely allied to the questions of standards and _ 
larship are questions of curriculum. What isan — s 
opriate beginning. curriculum for a black —— 


ge, the politics, the economics, the geography, bd emotii 


| ness, i 


- nroblem for all area studies programs, including 
| g 8. 


faculty is on the scene. The first efforts to estab- =o 


Posed in this sharp way, the answer to the question... 
xobably no. The equal protection of the laws 
tion of the United States Constitution and vari- > C 
; state legal requirements about mondiscrimina- | the name. len 
-in employment could very likely be inter- | 
ed to preclude the hiring of faculty simply be- — 


| nited States. While this is bk 
icularly obvious in the hiring of teachers in 










tall. Rather the critical focal 
lies program would seem to ` 
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‘Completely 
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— A second s 










[he answer is no. F and. the 

‘moral answer would seem to reinforce one another. - 
If one of the pt of the black studies program | 
is to tell it as 1 s, then the message should go 
| ‘dless of color even though it. 
icular additional value to the 
ollege cannot be a place where . 
ed and subjects taught in semi- 
college contracting to the govern- 











































secret. Just as any colleg 
ment for secret research would be open to seriou 
charges of violation of the traditional ethics of 
scholarship, so would any academic program “that 
excluded students solely on the basis of ethnic back- 























ground raise serious questions of propriety and- 
legality. BÉ o 












wever, even in this connection a Glenna re- 
å as. As anyone who has participated in an are 

rogram in a Peace Corps training effort knows, ý 
l things that can be easily said about one’s own cul- 
ie 7 c and about. another culture tend to be modified 
| iere are EID E dnd culture in at- 
PUE. to dem 


















Jem ce ill mm to e Bel T the black statics 
program. ‘The fortunate thing about many of those 
who are advocating black studies i is that they want 
to tell it as it really is to anyone who will listen. 

 Fhey have been shielding their feelings, percep- 

"tions, and analyses so long that it will probably be 

refreshing for them to speak honestly with non- 

ck 5 udents as well as blacks. Nonetheless, they 
may feel that the first efforts to get their programs 
established. will be so overrun by well-meaning 
whites anxious to gain new perspectives that black 
students will not usc € access to the courses. 

In practice, the problem may not be so great, 

especially since courses about various ethnic com- 

“munities will continue to be offered in the existing 

= departments, with even the possibility of exchange 

of faculty on occasion. Nonetheless, the colleges 
must make every effort within the budgetary limita- 























faculty and other resources, 


tions imposed üpon them to accommodate as 3 
students as possible. No black student who « 
the college should be denied an opportunit 
take black studies courses; neither, of course, sho 
he be forced to do so. In this connection, the att 
tiveness of the course offerings to whites as wel 
blacks may be important in the effort to sustain. 
roliments in a fledgling program, and thus I 
provide the necessary resources which are clo 
tied to the level of student demand for courses. 
the question of student access seems to be not 
much a question of legality as of the availability 

























A sometime country lawyer once said: "T. 
dogmas of the rn n ist are d to t 
stormy present, S 
diffic ulty, and we must rise tO p occasion. d 
case is new, so we must think anew and act a 1 
We must disenthrall ourselves, and then we- 
save the country" (Abraham Lincoln) The ti 
is now for higher education to show that it 
disenthrall itself and become relevant to the pi 
lems of social change highlighted by the cal 
black studies. If a "black E odis programs 
only to awaken whites to the desperate need 
change themselves, it will have been worth. 
effort. 
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AN UNFINISHED 


Lillian Hellman, who grew up in New Orleans and New 
York, made her reputation as one of America’s great 
playwrights before she was thirty. THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR took New York by storm when it opened in 1934, 
ran for 691 performances on Broadway, and played in 
every major city in the United States. Her second tri- 
umph, THE LITTLE FOXES, which starred Tallulah Bank- 
head on the stage and Bette Davis in the film version, 
portrayed the selfishness and hypocrisy o f a turn-of-the- 
century Southern family and established Miss Hellman 
as a major American dramatist. The author of twelve 
plays in all and many film scripts, Miss Hellman has 
now written a book of extraordinary fascination and 
power. It is the memoir of the private, not the theater’s, 
Lillian Hellman, and in advance of its publication by 
Little, Brown and Company in June, we are proud to 
present a substantial excerpt. Originally planning to 
publish in two successive issues of the ATLANTIC, we de- 
cided that these pages from AN UNFINISHED WOMAN 


deserved to be read at one sitting. We believe our readers 


will agree. 
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was born in New Orleans to Julia Newhouse from Demopolis, Alabama, 





EM who had fallen in love and stayed in love with Max Hellman, whose parents 
had come to New Orleans in the German 184 5—1848 immigration to give birth to 
him and his two sisters. My mother's family, long before I was born, had moved 
from Demopolis to Cincinnati and then to New Orleans, both desirable cities, I 
guess, for three marriageable girls. 

But I first remember them in a large New York apartment: my two young 
and very pretty aunts; their taciturn, tight-faced brother; and the silent, pow- 
erful, severe woman, Sophie Newhouse, wo was their mother, my grandmother. 
Her children, her servants, all of her relatives except her brother, Jake, were 
frightened of her, and so was I. Even as a small child I disliked myself for the 
fear and showed off against it. 

The Newhouse apartment held the upper-middle-class trappings, in touch of 
things and in spirit of people, that never manage to be truly stylish. Heavy 
weather hung over the lovely oval rooms. True, there were parties for my aunts, 
but the parties, to a peeping child in the servants’ hall, seemed so muted that I 
was long convinced that on fancy occasions grown people moved their lips with- 
out making sounds. In the days after the party one would hear exciting stories 
about the new suitors, but the suitors were never quite good enough, and the 
parties were, obviously, not good enough for those who might have been. Then 
there were the Sunday dinners, with great uncles and aunts sometimes in attend- 
ance, full of open ill will about who had the most money or who spent it too 
lavishly, who would inherit what, who had bought what rug that would last for- 
ever, who what jewel she would best have been without. It was a corporation 
meeting, with my grandmother unexpectedly in the position of vice-chairman. 


The chairman was her brother, Jake, the only human being to whom I ever 





“ words I later ipd i in ET Little Foxés: $0 you'y spi it ae all. "Most. ie 
the rest of. them are made of sugar water. "us pq | 


But that New York apartment where we visited several. times a | weck, he s SABE 





summer cottage where we went for a visit each year as the poor daughter and 
granddaughter, made me into an angry child and forever caused in me a wild 


extravagance mixed with respect for money and those who have it. The respect- 





| ful periods were full of selt-hatred, and during them I always made my worst 

a. mistakes. But after The Little Foxes was written and put away, this conflict was | 

7 to grow less important, as indeed the picture of my mother. s family was to 
grow dim and almost fade away. | | 


It was not unnatural that my first love went to my | father s family. He and 







: his two sisters were free, generous, funny. But as I made my mother' s family : all m ve 





one. color, I made my father's S family too. remarkabl nd. then. turned 1 both x 













 treme judgments. against my mother. 


dn fact, she y was. a | sweet eccentric, th I 


adigion she ever 


r lips i in a Baptist 





, but. it was obvi- 





ome 1 iua all of them. 
lt for a child, who 





- wants all grown people to be sharply one thing or 
> another. Iwas puzzled and irritated by the passivity 





of my mother as it mixed with an unmovable ees 
‘bornness. (My father had not been considered : 
proper husband for a rich and pretty girl, but e 
mother's deep fear of her mother did not override 
"her deep love for my father, although the same fear 
«kept my two aunts from ever marrying and my un- 
cle from marrying until after his mother's death.) 
Mama seemed to do only what my father wanted, 
. and yet we lived the way my mother wanted us to 
© live. She deeply wanted to keep my father and to 
please him, but no amount of protest from him 
could alter the strange quirks that Freud already 
. knew about. Windows, doors, and stoves haunted 
DU her, and she "WO Hon. stand. before them for as 
an he vins | the house, would 
a | upon réturning to it in ; le we waited for her 
in any weather. And sad, middle- aged ladies would 
be br ought home from a casual meeting on a park 
bench to fill the living room with woe: plain tales 
of sickness, or poverty, or loneliness in the after- 
-. noon often led to their staying on for dinner with 
— my bored father. | 
—— ] remember a time when our apartment was being 
painted, and the week it was supposed to take 
stretched into three because one of the two painters, 
a small, sickly man with an Italian accent, soon 
= found that my mother was a sympathetic listener. 
- He would, in duty, climb the ladder at nine in 
^ the morning, but by eleven he was sitting on the 
sofa with the tale of the bride who died in child- 
- birth, the child still in Italy, his mother who ailed 
and half starved in Tuscany, the nights in New 
York where he knew. nobody to eat with or talk 
to. After lunch, cooked by our bad- -tempered Irish 
lady, and served to him by my mother to hide the 
< bad temper, he would climb the ladder again and 
~ paint for a few hours while my mother urged him 
to stop work and go for a nice day in the sunshine. 
. Once, toward the end of the long job—the other 
painter never returned after the fust. few days—I 
came home carrying books from the library, an- 
ved to find the painter in my favorite chair. 
As I stood in the doorway, frowning at my mother, 
the painter said, "Your girl. How old?" 
"Fifteen," said my mother. 
“In Italy, not young, fifteen. She is healthy?" 
LE "Very healthy," said my mother. “Her generation 
bas larger feet than we did." 
. “E think about it," said the painter. "I let you 
know." r 
> I knew my moter didn’t understand what he 
meant, because she smiled and nodded in the way 
she always did when her mind had wandered, but 
|I was angry and told my father about it at dinner. 
- He aighe and I left the table, but later he told 































































my mother that the painter was not to come to 
house again. A few years later when I brougl 
home for dinner an aimless, handsome young.m 
who got roaring drunk and insisted upon clim 
dowd the building from our eighth-floor apartme 
my father, watching him from the window, s: 
"Perhaps we should try to find that Italian ho 
painter." My mother was dead for five years befo 
I knew that I had loved her very much. 





M. MOTHER'S childbearing had been dangerous 
botched by a fashionable doctor in New Orlea 
and forever after she stood in fear of going throug 
it again, and so I was an only child. (Twenty 
vears later, when T was married and: pr egnant, 
w as as frightened for me, and unashamedly. he 
when I lost the child.) I was thirty-four years € 
after two successful. plays, and fourteen or fiftee 
years of heavy drinking in a nature that wasn't cor 
fortable with anarchy, when a doctor told me aboi 
the lifelong troubles of an only child. Most certain 
I needed a doctor to reveal for me the violen: 
and disorder of my life, but I had always know 
about the powers of an only child. I was not meaner 

or more ungenerous or more unkind than other 
children, but I was off-balance in a world where 
knew my grand importance to two other. people 
who cer tainly loved me for myself, but who also 
liked to use me against each other. I don't thin 
they knew they did that, because most of it wi 
affectionate teasing between them, but somehow 
knew early that my father's jokes about how muc 
my mother's family liked money, how her mother 
had crippled her own children, my grandmother 
desire to think of him—and me—as strange vag 
bonds of no property value, were more than teasi 
He wished to win me to his side, and he did. 
was a handsome man, witty, high-tempered, prou 
and, although I guessed. very young I was not t 
be certain nul much later, with a number of othe 
women in his life. Thus his attacks on Mama 
family were not always f for the reasons claimed, _ 

When I was about six years old, my father lost m 
mother's large dowry. We moved to New York anc 
were shabby poor until my father finally settled for 
a life as a successful traveling salesman. It was i 
those years that we went back to New Orleans 1 
stay with my father's sisters for six months eac 
year. I was thus moved from school in New Yor 
to school in New Orleans without care for tl 
season or the quality of the school. This constai 
need for adjustment in two very different worlc 
made formal education into a kind of frantic ten 
game, sometimes played with children whose str 
had force and brilliance, sometimes with 









: d hold die eee: Possibly, it is 
reason rE: neve edid well in school or in college, 
d why I wanted to be left alone to read by my- 
f. I had found, very early, that any other test 
und me bounding. with ease and grace over one 
ce to > fall on my face as I ran toward the next. | 






















































have lived in many houses since then, including 


irst and most beloved home. 

I learned early, in our strange life of living half 
n New York and half i in New Orleans, that I made 
ny ! New Orleans teachers uncomfortable because 
Il was too far ahead of my schoolmates, and my New 
- York teachers irritable because I was too far behind. 
-But in New Orleans I found a solution: I skipped 
school at least once a week and often twice, 
knowing that nobody cared or would report my 
absence. On those days I would set out for school 
done up in polished strapped shoes and a prim hat 
against what was known as “the climate," carrying 
my books and a little basket filled with delicious 
stuff my Aunt Jenny and Carrie, the cook, had made 
for my school lunch. I would round the corner of 
the side street, move on toward St. Charles Avenue, 
and sit on a bench as if I were waiting for a street- 
car until the boarders and the neighbors had gone 
to work or settled down for the postbreakfast rest 
hat all Southern ladies thought necessary. Then I 
vould run back to the fig tree, dodging in and out 
f bushes to make sure the house had no dangers 
or me. The fig tree was heavy, solid, comfortable, 


a 





he school books, a pulley rope for my lunch basket, 
hole for the bottle of aftérnoon cream-soda pop, 






da pillow embroider 
ay on a horse that : 
in, one of my aunts boarders; and I drove a 
oper nail to hold my dress: 
eat for the return to the house. 














sh, grasping, very: 





of what I read, sweating i in the attempt to under- 
stand a world of aye E fled. from. in real life but 


: desperately. : 


^ with the grown men and women I saw. around me. 


alive in water was of enormous excitement to 
| True, the water was gutter water and the fishin: 
E could hard e called that: sometimes ne things ES 


HERE was. a heavy fig tree on the lawn. where the 
use turned. the corner into the side street, and to 0 
he front and sides of the fig tree were three live — larg E 
aks that hid the fig from my aunts’ boarding- a alu weh 
10use. I suppose I was eight or nine before I dis- 

overed the pleasur es of the fig tree, and although . 


E ieri in the kitchen, and meae could: be cou 
^on never to move past the back porch or the chicken: E 
2 coop. . Then I would come down from my tree tos 
à few that I made for myself, I still think of it as my. 


nd I had, through time, convinced myself that it — 
vanted me, missed me when I was absent, and uo M 
roved all the rigging I had done for the happy Ili ed 
lays I spent in its arms: I had made a sling to hold. Ye 


ishing pole and a smell y little bag. of elderly bait, 
ed with a picture of Henry 
ad stolen from Mrs. Still- 


and shoes to keep. them B ^ t en 
It was in that tree that I learned. to read, filled cd 


vith the passions that can only come to the book. ^ 
young, bewilder ed by almost all 












anted to join i in “Rooks,” j a did no! 
grown men and women in liter: ature 














connect the. 


They were, to me, another species.) z 
It was in the fig tree that I learned that anytk ing. 


sit on the side-street gutter with my pole and bait. - 
Often I would. catch a crab that had wandered in 
from the Gulf; more often. I would catch my favor- 


_ ite, the crayfish, and sometimes I would, in that safe — 


hour, have at least six of them for my basket. Then, . 
about two thirty, when house and street would stir 
again, I would go back to my tree for another few- 
hours of reading or dozing or having what I called 


Si ill hour. It is too long ago for me to know why 


I thought the hour "ill, Z but cer tainly I did not 


mean sick. I think I meant an intimation of sad: __ 


ness, a first recognition that there was so much to | 
understand that one might never find one's way, . 


-and the first signs, perhaps, that for a nature like 


mine, the way would not be easy. I cannot be sure. 
that I felt all that then, although I can be sure that... 
it was in the fig tree, a few years later, that I was . 
first puzzled by the conflict which would haunt me,- 
harm me, and benefit me the rest of my life: simply, 
the stubborn, relentless, driving desire to be alone 
as it came into conflict with the desire not to be _ 
alone when I wanted not to be. I already guessed y 


on other = people w wouldn't t allow that, imde as. : 


i lod manent life in 
1 my ces unts keeno seeme: | 


n one hice nad B d 
p it was strange, E. bros 





Chinese = Us 2 droni a ond P didat know: " 







And in a sens ; 
she was small, del 






, that was true: her family was rich 
licately made, and charming—sh 








was a sturdy, brave woman, really, but it took years 
to teach me that—and because my aunts loved my 
father very much, they were good to my mother 
and protected her from the less wellborn boarders. 
I don't think they understood—I did, by some kind 
of child's malice—that my mother enjoyed the 
boarders and listened to them with the sym- 
pathy Jenny couldn't ! 

afford. I suppose none 
of the boarders were of 
great interest, but I was 
crazy about what I 
thought went on be- 
hind. their doors. 

I was conscious that 
Mr. Stillman, a large, 
loose, good-looking man, 
flirted with my mother 
and. sang off-key. I 
knew that a boarder 
called Collie, a too thin, 
unhappy-looking no- 
age man, worked in his 
uncles bank and was 
drunk every night. He 
was the favorite of the 
lady boarders, who 
didn’t think he'd live 
very long. (They were 
.. Wrong: over twenty 
years later, on a visit to 
my retired aunts, I met 
him in Galatoire’s Res- 
taurant looking just the 
same.) And there were 
two faded, sexy, giggly 
sisters called Fizzy and 
Sarah, who pretended 
to love children and aH 
trees, I once overheard 
a fight between my 
mother and father in 
which she accused him 
of liking Sarah. I thought that was undignified of 
“my mother and was pleased when my father laughed 
it off as untrue. He was telling the truth about 
"Sar ah: he liked Fi izzy, and the day I saw them meet 
and get into a taxi in front of a restaurant on Jack- 
-. son Avenue was to stay with me for many years. I 
. was in.a black rage, filled with fears I couldn't ex- 
plain, with pity and contempt for my mother, with 
an intense desire to follow my father and Fizzy to 
see whatever it was they might be doing and to kill 
them for it. An hour later, I threw myself from the 

top of the fig tree and broke my nose, although 
- I did not know I had broken a bone and was con- 
cerned only with the hideous pain. 








Lilian with Sophronia 

































I went immediately to Sophronia, who had 
my nurse when I was a small child before we mo 
or half moved, to New York. She worked noy 
people who lived in a large house a streetcar 1 
from ours, and she took care of two little red-ba 


boys whom [ hated with pleasure ini 
wicked jealousy. Sophronia was the fi 


and most certain Jọ 
of my life. (Years lai 
when I was a danger 
ously rebellious youn: 
girl, my father woul 
say that if he had beer 
able to afford Sophronia 
through the years. 
would have been unde 
the only control I eve 
recognized.) She was 
tall, handsome, | ligt 
tan woman—I still ha 
many pictures of. th 
brooding face~why 
was for me, as for se 
many other white South: 
ern children, the ont 
and certain anchor. $t 
needed for the young 
years, SO forgotten aftel 
that. (It wasn’t that wa 
for us: we wrote ane 
met as often as possible 
until she died when 
was in my twenties, anc 
the first. salary check 
ever earned she 
turned to me 


The mother of the: tut 
red-haired boys didn 
like my visits to So 
phronia, and so I alway. 
arrived by the back door 
But Sophronia was no 
at home on the day of my fall. I sat on her kitch 

steps crying and holding my face until the coo 
sent the upstairs maid to Audubon Park on 
search for Sophronia. She came, running, 
think for the first time in the majestic moveme 
of her life, waving away the two redheads. — 

took me to her room and washed my face and pro 
ded my nose and put her hand over my mou 
when I screamed. She said we must go immediate 
to Dr. Fenner, but when I told her that I 1 
thrown myself from the tree, she stopped talk 
about the doctor, bandaged my face, gave i 
pill, put me on her bed, ‘and lay down beside n m 
I told her about my father and Fizzy am 












p ‘When: I Wake up she said: that shed w valk Ok the. font porch, ind my g omnes with no 
comment, had for two years brought | her dinner on 








ome. On the way she told me that I must say 
ng about Fizzy to. anybody. ever, and that if a tray, and so what was wrong with one dinne 
Ose still hurt i in afew a Iwas iih to p that - didn't feel like sitting. through? | 

allen on the str d think both | Hannah. and. Jenny 






































$ é hood: “They were nice ‘about. Pun gioi so ud 
1 | d wee generons- to children, and sex was. U 
easel her. ï ionched b herz arm, which had always to have ft 
n between us a way of saying that I was sorry. © o LO. 
he said, “Don’ t go through life making. trouble EE 
r people." ^ => ug 
I said, "If I tell you 1 won't. tell. about Fin, men 
en I wont tell" | 0 b ee 
She said, “Run. ‘home, now. Good-bye” a 
And it was to be good-bye for another year, Bs 256 he 
use I had forgotten that we were to leave. fro “What d you. tell her?” 
ew York two days later, and when I telephoned | Gu CHI: told: her. to have a glas of ice water right 
tell that to Sophronia, the woman she worked | before the sacred act and three sips during it.’ EC 
E said I wasn't to telephone again. In any case, — When we had. finished. laughing, I said). “Bat 
soon forgot about Fizzy, and when the bandage she ll get pregnant." | Bu 
ame off my nose—it looked different but not dif- "He's 8 marrying her. for money: he' i leave ha joe 
ferent enough—our New York doctor said that it © when he gets it. This way at least maybe shell —— 
vould heal by itself, or whatever was the nonsense have à few babies for herself." 
they believed in those days about broken bones. | And four years later, when I wrote my aunts 
3 . that I was going to be married, I had back a tele- 
gram: FORGET ABOUT THE GLASS OF ICE WATER TIMES. * 
HAVE CHANGED. ! b 
M V £ went back to New Orleans the next year ol think I learned to laugh in that house and w 
and the years after that until I was sixteen, and. knit and embroider and sew a straight seam and to 
they were always the best times of my life. It was cook. Each Sunday it was my job to clean the cray- 
Aunt Hannah who took me each Saturday to the fish for the wonderful bisque, and it was Jenny 
movies and then to the French Quarter, where we and Carrie, the cook, who taught me to make tur- _ 
bought smelly old leather books and she told me tle soup, and how to kill a chicken without lady- __ 
how it all had been when she was a girl: about like complaints about the horror of dealing death, 
my grandmother-I remembered her—who had and how to pluck and cook the wild ducks that - 
been a very tall woman with a lined, severe face were hawked on our street every Sunday morning. = 
d a gentle nature; about my grandfather, dead E was e iso that if you sve Jew did dt 
ore 1 was born, who in his portrait over the fire- 
ce looked too serious and distinguished. They 
, in a middle-class world, ‘evidently been a` ig 
inge couple, t going their own way with little im tel 
'st in money or position, loved and: respected. Lun 
their children. “Your grandfather used to say" 
zs common. way to veri a „sentence, . and Pei 






























































! TD je EE lght-ta | | 

I: and olds my SRA and the dadd board- “freckles, a flat dri fice 2 a big stomach. Y ioe 
‘that when she was twelve years old, she. had pose I was about fourteen years old that night, but - 
ided she didn't ever want to eat with people. E remember her very well because she stared at me 
in, and so she. had taken t to sitting. on the ace Eo rongi h her dungry. eating. She came again about 
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a week later, and this time Carrie herself took the 
girl aside and whispered to her, but I don't think 
the girl answered her because Carrie shrugged and 
moved away. The next morning, Hannah, who al- 
ways rose at six to help Jenny before: she went to 
her own office job, screamed outside my bedroom 
window. Leaning out, I saw Hannah pointing un- 
derneath the house and saying sol “Come out 
of there.” 

Slowly the tan-red girl crawled out. Hannah 
said, "You must not stay under there. Its very 
wet. Come inside, child, and .dry yourself out." 
From that day on. Leah lived somewhere in the 
house, and a few months later had her baby in the 
city hospital. The baby was put out for adoption 
on Sophronia’s advice, with a little purse of money 
from my mother. I never knew what Leah did in 
the house, because when she helped with the dishes 
Carrie lost her temper, and when she tried making 
beds Jenny asked her not to, and once, when she 
was raking leaves for the gardener he yelled, "You 
ain't in your proper head," so in the end, she took 
to following me around. n 


I WAS, they told me, turning into a handful. Mrs. 
Stillman said I was wild, Mr. Stillman said that I 
would, of course, bring pàin to my mother and 
father, and Fizzy said I was just plain disgusting 
mean. It had been a bad month for me. I had, one 

night, fallen asleep in the fig tree and, coming 
. down in the morning, refused to tell my mother 
where I had been. James Denery the Third had 
hit me very hard in a tug-of-war, and I had waited 
until the next day to hit bim over the head with a 
porcelain coffeepot, and then his mother com- 
plained to my mother. I had refused to go back to 
dancing class. 

And I was now spending most of my time with a 
group from an orphanage down the block. I guess 
the orphan group was no more attractive than any 
other, but to be an orphan seemed to me desirable 
and a self-made piece of independence. In any 
case, the orphans were more interesting to me than 
my schoolmates, and if they played rougher they 
complained less. Frances, a dark beauty of my age, 
queened it over the others -because her father had 
been killed by the Mafia. Miriam, small and wiry, 
regularly stole my allowance from the red purse 
my aunt had given me, and the one time I pro- 
tested she beat me up. Louis Calda was religious 
and spoke to me about it. Pancho was dark, sad, 
and to me, a poet because once he said, "Yo te 
amo." ] could not sleep a full night after this dec- 
laration, and it set up in me ‘forever after both 


sympathy and irritability with the first sexual stir- 


AN UNFINISHED WOMAN . 
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4. ' m s 
rings of little girls, so masked, so complex, so fool- 
ish as compared with the sex of little boys. It was 
Louis Calda who took Pancho and me to a Catholic 
Mass that could have made me a fourteen-year-old 
convert. But Louis explained that he did not think 
me worthy, and Pancho, to stop my tears, cut off a 
piece of his hair with a knife, gave it to me as a 
gift from royalty, and then shoved me into the 
gutter. I don't know why I thought this an act of 
affection, but I did, and went home to open the 
back of a new wristwatch my father had given me 
for my birthday and to put the, lock of hair in the 
back. A day later when the watch: stopped, my fa- 
ther insisted I give it to him immediately, declar- 
ing that the jeweler was unreliable. 

It was that night that I disappeared, and that 
night that Fizzy said I was disgusting mean, and 


- Mr. Stillman said I would forever pain my. mother 


and father, and my father turned on both of them 
and said he would handle his family affairs with- 
out comments from strangers. But he said it too 
late. He had come liome very angry with me: the 
jeweler, after my father's complaints about his un- 
reliability, had found the lock of hair in the back 


of the watch; What started out to be a mild reproof 


on my fathers part soon turned angry when I © 
couldn't explain about the hair. (My father was 
often angry when I was most like him.) He was so 
angry that he forgot that he was attacking me in 
front of the Stillmans, my old rival Fizzy, and the 
delighted Mrs. Dreyfus, a new, rich boarder who 
only that afternoon had complained about my bad 
manners. My mother left the room when my father 
grew angry with me. Hannah, passing through, put 
up her hand as if to stop my father and then, 
frightened of the look he gave her, went out to 
the porch. J sat on the couch, astonished at the 
pain in my head. I tried to get up from the couch, 
but one ankle turned and I sat down again, know- 
ing for the first time the rampage that could be - 
caused in me by anger. The room began to have 
other forms, the people were no longer men and 
women, my head was not my own. I told myself 
that my head had gone somewhere, and I have lit- 
tle memory of anything after my Aunt Jenny came 
into the room and said to my father, "Don't you 
remember?" I have never known what she meant, 
but I know that soon after I was moving up the 
staircase, that I slipped and fell a few steps, that 


. when I woke up hours later in my bed, I found a 


piece of angel cake—an old love, an old custom— 
left by my mother on my pillow. 


"1 ‘The headache was worse, and I vomited out of 


the window. Then I dressed, took my red purse, 
and walked a long way down St. Charles Avenue. 
A St. Charles Avenue mansion had on its back 


.lawn a famous dollhouse, an elaborate copy of the 
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mansion itself, built: years before for the small 


daughter of the house. As I passed this showpiece, 
I saw a policeman and moved swiftly back to the 
doll palace and crawled inside. If I had known 
about the fantasies of the frightened; that ridicu- 
lous small house would not have been so terrible 
for me. I was surrounded by ornate, carved repro- 


' ductions of the mansion furniture scaled for chil- 


dren, bisque figurines in miniature, a working 
toilet seat of gold leaf in suitable size, small drap- 
eries of damask with a sign that said "From the 
damask of Marie Antoinette," à miniature samo- 
var with small bronze cups, and a tiny Madame Ré- 
camier couch on which I spent the night, my legs 
on the floor. I must have slept, because I woke 


from. a nightmare and knocked over a bisque fig- 


urine. The noise frightened me, and since it was 


“now almost light, in one of those lovely mist morn- 


ings of late spring when every flower in New Or- 
leans seems to melt and mix with the air, I crawled 
out. 

Most of that day I'spent walking, although I 
had a long session in the ladies’ room at the rail- 


‘road station. I had four dollars and: two bits, but 


that wasn't much when you meant it to last for- 
ever and when you knew it would not be easy for a 


. fourteen-year-old gir] to find work in a city where 


too many people knew her. Three times I stood in 
line at the railroad ticket windows to ask where 
I could go for four dollars, but each time the ques- 
tion seemed too dangerous and I knew no other 
way of asking Jit. 

Toward evening, I moved to the French Quar- 
ter, feeling sad and envious as people went home 
to dinner. I bought a few 'Tootsie Rolls and a half 
loaf of bread and went to the St. Louis Cathedral 
in Jackson Square. (It was that night that I com- 


posed the prayer that was to become, in the next 


five years, an obsession, mumbled over and over 
through the days and, nights: "God forgive me, 
Papa forgive me, Mama forgive me, Sophronia, 
Jenny, Hannah, and all others, through this time 
When I was 
nineteen, my father, who had made several at- 
tempts through the years to find out what my lip 
movements meant as I repeated the prayer, said, 
"How much would you take to stop that? Name it 
and you've got it." I suppose I was sick of the 
nonsense by that time because I said, "A leather 
coat and a feather fan," and the next day he 
bought them for me.) After my loaf of bread, I 
went looking for a bottle of soda pop and discov- 
ered, for the first time, the whorehouse section 
around Bourbon Street. The women were ranged 
in the doorways of the cribs, making the first early- 
evening offers to sailors, who were the only men in 
the streets. I wanted to stick around and see how 


things like that worked, but the second or third - 
time I circled the block, one of the girls called out 
to me. I couldn’t understand the words, but the 


voice was angry enough to make me run toward 


the French Market. 

The Market was émpty except for two old men.. 
One of them called to me as I went past, and I 
turned to see that he had opened his pants and 
was shaking what my circle called "his thing." I 
flew across the street into the coffee stand, forgetting 
that the owner had known me since I was a small 
child, when my Aunt Jenny would rest from her 
marketing tour with a cup of fine, strong coffee. 

He said, in the patois, "Que [aues ma Jont Je 
suis fermé.” 

I said, “Rien. My tante anne ree I have a 
doughnut?” 

He brought me two doughnuts, saying one was 
lagniappe, but I took my doughnuts outside when 
he said, “Mais ou est vo’ tante ac’ heure?" 

I fell asleep with my doughnuts behind a shrub 
in Jackson Square. The night, was damp and hot, 
and through the sleep there were many voices, 
and much later, there was music from somewhere 
near the river. When all sounds had ended, I woke, 
turned my head, and knew I was being watched. 
Two rats were sitting a few feet from me. I. uri- 





nated on my dress, crawled backward to stand 
up, screamed as I ran up the steps of St. 
Louis Cathedral and pounded on the doors. I 
don’t know when I stopped screaming or how I 


- got to the railroad station, but I stood against the 


wall trying to tear off my dress and only knew I 
was doing it when two women stopped to stare at 
me. I began to have cramps in my stomach of a 


i ~ 
Í 
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kind I had never known before. I went to the la- 


dies’ room and sat bent in a chair, whimpering with - 


pain. After a while the cramps stopped, but I had 
` an intimation, when I looked into the mirror, of 
something happening to me: my face was blotched, 
and there seemed. to be circles and twirls I had 
never seen before, the straight blond hair was 
damp with sweat, and a paste of green from the 
shrub had made lines on my jaw. I had gotten 
older. . 


S OMETIME during that early morning I half 


washed my dress, threw away my pants, put cold . 


water on my hair. Later in the morning a cleaning 
woman appeared, and ‘after a while began to ask 
questions that frightened me. When she put down 


her mop and went out of the room, I ran out of. 


the station.-I walked, I guess, for many hours, but 
when I saw a man on Canal Street who worked in 
Hannah’s office, I realized that the sections of New 
Orleans that were known. to me were dangerous 
for me. 

Years before, when I was a small child, So- 
phronia and I would go to pick up, or try on, pretty 
. embroidered dresses that were made for me by a 
colored dressmaker called Bibettera. A block up 
from Bibettera's there. had been a large ruin of a 
: house with a sign, ROOMS—CLEAN—CHEAP, and 


cheerful people seemed always to be moving in and . 


. out of the house. The door of the house was paint- 
ed a bright pink. I liked that and would discuss 
with Sophronia why we didn't live in a house with 
a pink door. 

Bibettera was long since dead, so I knew I was 
safe in this Negro neighborhood. I went up and 
down the block several times, praying that things 
would work and I could take my cramps to~ bed. 
I knocked on the pink door. It was answered im- 
mediately by a small young man. 

I said, "Hello." He said nothing. 

I'said, "I would like to rent a room, please." 

He closed the door but I waited, thinking he had 
gone to get the lady of the house. After a long 
time, a middle-aged woman put her head out.of a 
second-floor window and said, "What you at?" 

I said, "I would like to rent a room, please. My 
mama is a widow and has gone to work across the 
river. She gave me money and said to come here 
until she called for me.’ 

"Who your mama?" 
"Er. My mama." i 
“What you at? Speak out.” g 


“I told you. I have money—" But as I tried to . 


open my purse, the voice grew angry. 
“This is a nigger house. Get you off. Vite.” 
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I said; in a whisper, "I know. I'm part nigger.” 
The small young man opened the front door. He 
was laughing. “You part mischief. Get the hell out 
of here." | 
I said, "Please," and then, "I'm related to So- 
phronia Mason. She told me to come. Ask her." 
Sophronia and her family were respected figures 
in New Orleans Negro circles and because I bad © 
some vague memory of her stately bow to some- 
body as she passed this house, I believed they knew 


. her. If they told her about me, I-would be in trou- 


ble, but phones were not usual then in poor neigh- 
borhoods, and I had no other place to go. 

The woman opened the door. Slowly I went into 
the hall. 

I said, "I won't stay long. I have four dollars 
and Sophronia will give more if—" 

The woman pointed up the stairs. She opened 
the door of a small room. “Washbasin place down 
the hall. Toilet place behind the kitchen. Two- 
fifty and no fuss, no bother.” 

I said, "Yes ma'am, yes ma’am,” but as she started 
to close the door, the young man appeared. 

“Where your bag?" 

“Bag?” 

“Nobody put up here without no bag.” 

“Oh. You mean the bag with my clothes? It’s 
at the station. TIl go and get-it later—" I stopped 
because I knew I was about to say, I'm sick, I'm 
in pain, I'm frightened. 

He said, "I say you lie. I say you trouble. I say 


.you get out.” 


I said, “And-I say you. shut up." 

Years later, I was to understand why the com- 
mand worked, and to be sorry that it did, but that 
day.I was very happy when he turned and closed 
the door. I was asleep within minutes. 

Toward evening, I went down the stairs, saw no- 
body, walked a few blocks, and bought myself an 
oyster loaf. But tbe first bite made me feel sick, 
so I took my loaf back to the house, ‘This time, as 
I climbed the steps, there were three women in the 
parlor, and they stopped talking when they saw me. 
I went back to sleep immediately, dizzy and nau- 
seated. 

‘I woke to a high, hot sun and my father standing 
at the foot of the bed staring at the oyster loaf, 

He said, “Get up now and get dressed.” 

I was crying as I said, “Thank you, Papa, but I 
can't." 

From the. hall, Sophronia said, “Get along up, 
now. Vite. The morning is late.” 

My father left the room. I dr essed and came into 
the, hall carrying my oyster loaf. Sophronia was 
standing at the head of the stairs. She pointed out, 
meaning my father. was on the street. 

I said, Hé humiliated me. He did. I won't—" 
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She said, “Get you going, or I will never see yeu 
whenever again." 

I ran past her to the street. I stood with my 
father until Sophronia joined us, and then we 
walked slowly, without speaking, to the streetcar 
line. Sophronia bowed to us, but she refused my 
father's hand when he attempted to help her into 


the car. I ran to the car, meaning to ask her to 


take me with her, but the car moved, and she 


raised her hand as if to stop me. My father and - 
. l walked again for a long time. 


He pointed to a trash can sitting in front of a 
house. "Please put that oyster loaf in the can." 

At Vanalli’s Restaurant he took my arm. “Hun- 
gry?” 

I said, “No, thank you, Papa.” 

But we went through the door. It was, in those 


days, a New Orleans custom to have an early black 
coffee, go to the office, and after a few hours have 


a large breakfast at a restaurant. Vanalli’s was 
crowded, the headwaiter was so sorry, but after my 
father took him aside, a very small table was put 
up for us—too small for my large father, who was 
accommodating himself to it in a manner most 
unlike hini. He said, “Jack, my rumpled daughter 
would like cold crayfish, a nice piece of pompano, 


a separate bowl of béarnaise sauce, don’t ask me 


why, French fried potatoes—” 

I said, “Thank you, Papa, but I am mot hungry. 
I don't want to be here." 
. My father waved the waiter away, and we sat in 


silence until the crayfish came. My hand reached 


out instinctively and then drew back. 

My father said, "Your mother and I have had an 
awful time.” 

I said, "I'm sorry about that. But I don't want 
to go home, Papa.” 

He said angrily, “Yes, you'do. But you want me 
to apologize first. I do apologize, but you should 
not have made me say it.” 

After a while, I mumbled, "God forgive me, Papa 
forgive me, Mama forgive me, Sophronia, Jenny, 
Hannah—” . 

“Eat your crayfish.” d 

' I ate everything he had ordered and then a small 
steak. I suppose I had been mumbling throughout 
my breakfast. 

My father said, "You're talking to yourself. I 
can't hear you. What are you saying?" 

"God forgive me, Papa forgive me, Mama forgive 


_me, Sophronia, Jenny—’ 


My father said, “Where do we start your training 
as the first Jewish nun on Prytania Street?” 

When I finished laughing, I liked him again. I 
said, "Papa, I'll tell you a secret. I’ve had very bad 
cramps, and I am beginning to bleed. I'm changing 
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He stared at me for a while. Then he said, 
“Well, it's not the way it's usually described, but 
it’s accurate, I guess. Let s go home now to your. 
mother." 

We were never, as long as my mother and father 
lived, to mention that time again. But it was of 
great importance to them, and I've thought about 
it all my life. From that day on I knew my power 
over my parents. That was not to be too important: 
I was ashamed of it and did not abuse it too much. 
But I found.out something more useful and more 
dangerous: if you are willing to take the punish- 
ment, you are halfway through the battle. That 
the issue may be trivial, the battle ugly, is another 
point. 


MI Y MOTHER had gone to Sophie Newcomb Col- 
lege in New Orleans, and although the experience 
had left little on the memory except a fire in her 


dormitory, she felt 1t was the right place for me. 


(My aunts Jenny and Hannah could keep an eye 
on me.) But L had had enough of Southern educa- 
tion and wantéd to go to Smith. A few months 
before the autumn entrance term, when I thought 
the matter had been settled, my mother and father 
held out for Goucher on the strange ground that it 


-was.closer to New York. But a month before I 


was to leave for Goucher, my mother became ill, 
and it was obvious that I was meant to stay at 
home. I do not remember any sharp words about 
these changes, and that in itself is odd, because 
sharp words came often in those years, but I do 
remember a feeling of what difference did it make. 
I knew, without rancor, that my parents were wor- 
ried about a wild and headstrong girl; and then, 
too, a defeat for an only child can always be turned 
into a later victory. 

New. York University had started its Washington 
Square branch only a' few years before, with an 
excellent small faculty and high requirements for 
the students it could put into one unattractive 
building. I was, of course, not where I wanted to 
be, and I envied those of my friends who were. And 
yet I knew that in another place I might have been 
lost, because the old story was still true: I was 
sometimes more advanced but often less educated 
than other students, and I had little desire to be 
shown up. And by seventeen, I was openly rebel- 
lious against almost everything. I knew’ that the 
seeds of the rebellion were scattered and aimless 
in a nature that was wild to be finished with some- 
thing-or-other and to find something-else-or-other, 
and I had sense enough to know that I was over- 
proud, oversensitive, overdaring because I was shy 
and frightened. Ah, what a case.can be made for 
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vanity i in the shy. (And what a lang game is self- 
description in the long ago.) 

It was thus in the cards that mE would mean 
. very little to me, although one professor opened up 
a slit into another kind of literature: I began an 
exciting period of Kant and Hegel, a little, very 
little, of Karl Marx and Engels. In a time when 
students didn't leave classes or even skip them very 
often, I would slip away from a class conducted by 
a famous editor, annoyed at the glimpses of his 
well-bred life, and would slam my seat as I left in 
the middle of a lecture by the famous Alexander 
Woollcott whenever be paraded the jibe-wit and 
shabby literary tastes of his world. (My bad man- 
ners interested Woollcott. He went out of his way, 


on several occasions, to find me after class and to: 


offer a ride uptown. But the kindness or interest 
` made me resentful and guilty, and I remember a 
tart exchange about a novel written by .a friend 
of his. Years later, because Woollcott admired 
Dashiell Hammett, who did not admire him, I 
was to meet him again. And after that, when I 
wrote plays, he was pleasant to me, if saying that 
I looked like a prow head on a whaling S is 
pleasant.) 

A ‘good deal of the college day I spent in a 
Greenwich Village restaurant called Lee Chumley’s 
curled up on a dark bench with a book, or arguing 
with a brilliant girl called Marie-Louise and her 
extraordinary, foppish brother, up very often from 
Princeton, carrying a Paris copy of Ulysses when 
be wasn't carrying Verlaine. (Hal was a‘handsome, 
strange young man, and we all hoped to be noticed 
by him. A few years later he married one of our 
group, and a few years after that he killed himself 
and a male companion in a Zurich hotel room.) 

In my junior year, I knew I was wasting time. My 
mother took me on a long tour to the Midwest 


. and the South, almost as a reward for leaving col _ 


lege. We returned to New York for my nineteenth 
birthday, and the day after, I began what was then 
called an "affair." It was an accident: the young 
man had pressed me into it partly because it satis- 
fied the tinkering malice that had gone through 
the rest of his life, mostly because it pained his 
best friend. The few months it lasted did not mean 
much to me, but I have often asked myself whether 
I underestimated the damage that so loveless an 
arrangement made on my future. Butimy genera- 
tion did not often deal with the idea'of love—we 
were ashamed of the word, and scornful of the 
misuse that had been made of it—and I suppose 
that the cool currency of the time carried me past 
the pain of finding nastiness in what I had hoped 
would be a moving adventure. 

In the autumn, feeling pleasantly aimless, but 
knowing that I deeply wanted to work at some- 
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thing, I went to a party and met Julian Messner, 
the vice president of Horace Liveright. I had never 
met a publisher before, never before had a conver- 
sation with a serious man much older than myself, 
and I mistook what was an automatic {flirtatious 
interest for a belief that Julian thought I was in- 
telligent. In any case, by the time the party was 
over, I had a job. 

A job with any publishing boue was a, plum, 
but a job with Horace Liveright was a bag of 
plums. Never before, and possibly never since, has 
an American publishing house had so great a rec- 
ord. Liveright, Julian, T. R. Smith, Manuel Kom- 
roff, and a few even younger men had made a new 
and brilliant world for books. In the years before 
I went to work, and in the few years after I left, 
they discovered, or persuaded over, Faulkner, 
Freud, Hemingway, O'Neill, Hart Crane, Sherwood 
Anderson, Dreiser, E. E. Cummings, and many 
other léss talented but remarkable people, all of 
them attracted by the vivid, impetuous, high-living 
men who were the editors. It didn't hurt that 
Horace was handsome and daring, Julian serious 
and kind, Tom Smith almost erudite, with his 
famous collection of erotica and odd pieces of 
knowledge that meant nothing but seemed to; that 
the advances they gave were large and the parties 
they gave even larger, full of lush girls and good 
liquor; that the: sympathy and attention given to 
writers, young or old, were more generous than 
had been known before, possibly more real than 
have been known since. They were not truly 
serious men, I guess, nor men of the caliber of Max 
Perkins, but they had respect for serious writing. 
Their personal capers, which started out as out- 
rageous and dashing in the fusty world of older 
publishing houses, became comic and in time, dan- 
gerous and destructive. In the case of Horace him- 
self, the end was sad, broken, undignified: But I 
was there at a good time and had a good time 
while I was there. 


B. THE time I grew up, the fight for the emanci- 
pation of women, théir rights under the law, in 
the office, in bed, was stale stuff. My generation 
didn't think much about the place or the problems 
of women; we were not conscious that the designs 
we saw around us had $o recently been formed that 
we were still part of the formation. (Five or ten 
years’ difference in age was a greater separation 
between people in those days, perhaps because the 
older generation had gone through the war.) The 
shock of Fitzgerald's flappers was not for us: by 


` the time we were nineteen or twenty we had either 


slept with a man or pretended that we had, And 
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_we were suspicious of the words of love. It was 


rather taken for granted that you liked one man 
better than the other and hoped he would marry 


you, but if that didn’t happen you did the best: 


you could and didn’t talk about it much. We 
were, I suppose, pretend cool, and paid for it later 
on, but our revolt against sentimentality had come, 
at least, out of distaste.for pretense. Of the five 
girls I knew best, three married for. money and said 
so, and we were not to know then that two of them, 
in their forties, would crack up under deprivation 
or boredom. 

I was not, therefore, attracted by the lady intel- 
lectuals I met at Liveright’s. They puzzled me. 
‘They talked so much about so little, they were 


.weepy about life and men, and I was too young to 


be grateful for how much I owed them in the bat- 
tle of something-or-other in the war for equality. 
‘They came through the office door as novelists or 
poets or artists, and there I caught only glimpses 
and heard only gossip. But at parties I saw them in 
action -and felt envy for their worldliness, their 
talent, their clothes, their age-and bewilderment 
at.their foreign, half-glimpsed problems. 
Liveright gave a great many parties. Any writer 
on a New York visit, any new book, any birthday 
was an excuse for what he called an "A" party or 
a "B" party. (Liveright was possibly the first pub- 
lisher to understand that writers care less for dol- 
lars than for attention.) The "A" parties were re- 
spectable and high-class chatty. The “B” parties 


. were drunk, cut-up sex stuff, and often lasted into 


another day and night with replacements. I was 
invited to both the “A” and “B” parties, maybe be- 
cause I was young and thought to be unjudging, 
maybe for reasons not so good. 

The respectable parties were filled with wives, 
single or divorced ladies, and a few wellborn les- 
bians. They chatted about books and’ Freud. Not 
many of them had read Freud carefully, and so he 
was considered by some as a metaphysician and 
by others as a welcome emancipator. And his con- 
clusions about children were considerably. mis- 
understood: I remember one of Maxwell Boden- 
heim’s wives deploring, in Freud’s name, the 
stodgy mind of her very young son who would not 
admit that when his mama flapped her arms she 
really rose in the air and soared above the city. 
She had been cursed, she felt, with a seven-year- 
old banker type. When she turned. to me for agree- 
ment, I truly ran across the room feeling younger 
than her son and more ignorant. But. I felt that 
way most of the time: Edmund Wilson, who met 
me somewhere in those years, says that I was a shy 
girl who spoke very little. I like him to say that, 


but the shyness was a cover for the fear of being - 


shown up. 
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The "B" parties were filled with pretty ladies, 


' semi-ins, almost-actresses, or newspaper girls, and 


they slept quite openly with the gentlemen guests 
or executives of Liveright's or the bankers Horace 
so often had at his parties because be so often 
needed their money. Some of the ladies had perma- 
nent alliances—permanent meant about six months, 
and semi-permanent meant a. few «weeks. The "B" 
party girls puzzled me as much as the “A” party 
ladies and: seemed to me no livelier. (If I had 


known the word square, I would have used it.) I 


felt that the words of emotion they spoke were not 
the truth, but then I was not yet old enough to 
be kind about lost ladies. Whatever step my gener- 
ation had taken, forward or backward, it was large 
enough to separate us from people not too much 
older than ourselves. 

Sometimes the parties were given at: Horace’s 
apartment, more often they were given at the of- 
fice. And the office was a wacky joint in a brown- 
stone house on Forty-eighth Street. Certain jobs 
were more clearly defined than others, but even the 
stenographers and shipping clerks often wandered 
about reading manuscripts, offering opinions about 
how to advertise or sell a book, and there was 


‘seldom a day without excitement. Some days a 


"great" new book was found; some days no corner 
could be found for work because too many writers 
were in town or had just dropped by; sometimes 
one of the editors had been in mysterious trouble 
the night before and everybody went around to his 
house or hospital to call upon bim; on no day 
could you ever be sure what you would see through 
a half-open office door, or how long lunch hour 
would be for Horace and the editors, or who was 
taking a long nap afterward. All the men in the 
office made routine passes at the girls who worked 
there—one would have had to be hunchbacked to 


. be an exception—and one of the more pleasant 


memories of my life is the fast sprinting I would 
do up and down the long staircases to keep from 
being idly pinched or thrown by a clutching hand 
on a leg. 

But the nicest times came when an efficiency 
cleanup was ordered. Then for a short time we 
would look and act like every other office and re- 
turn from lunch prompt and sober, and work late 
into the night. I enjoyed the calm and was sorry 
that such periods never lasted more than a few 
days. 


i? was in one of those efficiency periods that I 
knew there was talk of firing me—I had misplaced 
an important manuscript, I didn't know how to 
file, my typing was erratic, my manuscript reports 
were severe. I would have been fired if I hadn't, 


1 
‘ 


that very week, discovered that I was pregnant by 
the man who, a half-year later, I would marry. 

A young man called Donald Friede had just. been 
made a partner because Horace needed the money 
Donald brought into the firm. (He always needed 
money and often found it by selling part of the 
business to rich young men.) Donald seemed 
friendly, more my age, and I was so desperate to 
find an abortionist that, foolishly, I asked if he 
knew such a doctor. He found one immediately, 
swore himself to secrecy, and I made an appoint- 
ment with the doctor for the following week. The 
morning following Donald’s vow of secrecy, every 
member of the firm called me into his office to 
offer money, to ask the name of my child’s father, 
to guess that it was one of them, to make plans 
and plots for help I didn't want. I was suddenly a 
kind of showcase. I was angry about that, and so 
throughout the good-natured questionings I sat sul- 
len, staring into space, refusing answers, trying not 
to think about the vicarious, excited snoopiness 
I knew was mixed with the kindness. | 

The operation, done without an anesthetic in a 
Coney Island half-house, with the doctor's mother 
as assistant, was completed on a Monday evening. 
I went home, weak and more frightened than I 
had ever been about^anything, and so ignorant 
that I was awake all night worried that my parents 
could tell what had happened by just looking at 
me. On’ Tuesday morning, feeling sick, but sure 
that my mother would call a doctor if I said that, 
I went back to work. Horace called me in to ask 
how I was and to give me a glass of midmorning 
champagne; Friede stopped by my desk to ask if 
I had now decided to reveal the name of the fa- 
ther; Julian Messner asked me out to lunch and 
bought me a drink that was called a pink-un, and 
stared at me throughout lunch as if I were a recent 


arrival from a distant land. We didn't talk much. 


at lunch, but as we walked back to the office he 
said, gently, “I don't understand. what you're 
about." 

I said, "That's all right, Julian,” 
didn't like the answer. 

As we climbed the steps of the brownstone, T. 
R. Smith yelled, "Julian, tell that ninny to gc 
home to bed. She shouldn't have come to work 
today. Tell her to get out of here," 

I was sure this was his way of firing me, so or 
my way past his office, I stopped in. I said. "I know 
I've lost the manuscript, Tom, but I’ve been ner- 
vous and tomorrow I'll find it—" .. 

He said, "What are you made of, Lily" 

I said, “Pickling spice and nothing nice: 

He said, “That kind of talk. I don't understand 
you kids. Go home." 

I said I couldn't, that if I went home too earl" 


and knew he 
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my niother would be nervous and make a fuss, so 
Id go to the movies. 
He said, "You look awful Lie down on the 


couch. I'll send you in some supper. When you feel 


better, go home, or go wherever you go." 

He went back to the manuscript he was reading, 
the phone calis he was making, and I went to 
sleep. on the couch. 

When I woke up he said, "What's your genera- 
tion about?" 

“I don't know what it's about, and I don't know 
why ‘all of you keep asking questions like that. 
Everybody here seems angry with me for a reason 
I don't understand, and I'm angry with Donald for 
breaking his word." 

Smith said, "It isn't that we're angry with you. 
We're worried about ourselves. We're used to bums, 
and we're used to.nice or near-nice girls who make 
speeches and cause a fuss. We're not used to a re- 
spectable girl who doesn't make trouble for the 
man, says she is probably going to marry. him any- 
way, but won't when she's pregnant, doesn't even 
tell him what day the abortion 1s—" 

"I didn't tell him because it would have made 
me more nervous." 

"How many men have you slept with?" 

“Three hundred and thirty-three, Tom, not 
counting my brothers and uncles who don't much 
like to be counted." 

I came toward his desk, took a deep breath, and 
no.longer cared about being fired. "And it's none 
of your business. I haven't much liked being ev- 


yes 
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erybody's pregnant'pet the last few days and all ` 


the questions. It's as if all of you were waiting for 
me to cry or to throw myself from a window or to 
tell you the man had deserted me and wouldn't I 
come home with one of you. nicer boys—’ 

He said, "Not me. I don't want you home with 
me. You're not up my alley. But you're right. Ex- 
actly right." 


"Funny," I said, "because none of you gives a 


` damn about me." 


"Not one damn. They even forgot you were 
here until this happened. But you acted too calm, 
wouldn't talk, came to work and so on, so now we 
realize that you're younger, different than the 
women- we know. There is a new generation, and 
nobody here likes to think that. But we'd better 
catch up on it if we want to publish it. I don't 


think we're going to like it, but maybe you'd better 


start telling us about it.” 

A waiter came into Smith's office, bringing a 
tray from the speakeasy next door. Smith moved a 
table in front of me, gave me a drink, and stared 
at me as I ate all of the good food. I grinned at 
him, and he said, "So?" ` 
: I said, "I don't know how to answer you. I don't 
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know about my generation. It’s just us. We think 

we sound better than your ladies, but we don’t 

know even that much because we haven't had time 

to make theories or maybe even need any." 
“What do you think of what you call our ladies?" 
I said, "All the talk about love, all the stuff,” 
“Did you ever read. Flaming EOM 
"Certainly not." 


“Well, smarty, a lot of people did. We Want Sam ` 
. Adams to do a new book, maybe a sequel. But I 


think things have changed even in these few years, 


and I don't think we know, or he knows, what 


‘we're talking about. You can help." 


I said I wasn’t flaming youth, didn't even 1 know 


‘what it meant. 


. "Yes, you do. You're it. Or it to us.” 
He came and sat by me and patted my hand. “It 


was I who wanted to fire you. You're not very ef- 


ficient. But I'll make you a bargain. Get a couple 


of your bright friends, bring them over to Horace’s - 


this Saturday night, let Sam Adams ask all of you 
a few questions, and you can keep the ae For a 


~ while, anyway, 


ay night my two friends, Marie-Louise 


and Alice, and I were escorted to Horace’s. apart- 


ment entrance by Alice’s two brothers. As flaming 


. youth we'd each had a root beer and a sandwich in 


a delicatessen. The boys left us at the door with 


à few bad jokes, and the three of us went up to 


Horace's duplex apartment. 

I should have guessed there would be a party, 
there was a party almost every Saturday night, 
but I couldn't have guessed how noisy it would be. 
We stood in the door, knowing nobody, feeling 


awkward and foolish; until Tom Smith saw .us, .- 


and crossing the room, motioned us up the stairs. 
I remember Liveright calling out from his place 
on the sofa, telling us to come and join him, but 


“Tom hurried us to a kind of small library- 


guestroom, and then, having made a leering ex- 


amination of my friends, went out, closing the 


door. None of us talked: we felt libe new 


-patients in a hospital ward. In a few minutes Tom 


‘came back carrying glasses and a bottle. He was 


followed by Mr. 


™ 


Adams, who sat down on the 
couch bed and motioned us to chairs around him. 
.l would like to say these many years later that 


‘I remember his questions. But I don't, and for a 


good reason: he had already decided on whatever 
he meant to write, and the questions were fitted 
to his decisions. So most of the time we didn't 


"know what he was talking about. 


After a few drinks, Mr. Adams’ boredom with 


us was no longer concealed. (I think he had agreed- 


to meet us only because Smith had insisted upon 
it. And the hour was late and he wasn’t young.) 
The three of us felt silly and resentful, so when he 
got down to stuff like "How old. were you when 
you had your first sexual encounter?" Marie-Louise . 
said she didn't know what encounter meant, kind 
of, and when Mr. Adams explained that it meant 
being in bed with a man, she said that in Bombay, 
where she had been born, things like that didn't 
take place in a bed. She had been born in Albany, 
New York, was a virgin until she married two years 
later, but it was a good thing to say because it put 
a little fire under Alice and me, who had been 
acting sulky. I said I had my first encounter in a 
chicken coop in New Orleans when I was four 
years.old, but Mr. Adams was more interested in 
Alice, who was a beautiful girl and who could 
cry any time she felt like it. She was crying now 
over her first encounter, an imaginary geographer- 
explorer who had disappeared on what she some- 
times called the Niger and sometimes called the 
Amazon. Marie-Louise, tired of.Alice's overlong 
fantasy, took to singing. She had a pretty voice, 
and she was improvising about her love in Bombay. 
Mr. Adams liked the singing and asked her if she 
wanted him to speak to Liveright, who would 
speak to Otto Kahn, the culture-kick banker, about 
money for singing lessons. Alice had now left the 
geographer behind and was trying to téll Mr. 
Adams tbat she had had so many encounters that 
only her priest could remember tbe details, but 


, she'd make him write them all down for Mr. 


Adams because her father was a papal count. (Her 
father was a rich Jew from Detroit, and she was 
already started on the road to Marxism that would 
lead her, as a student doctor, to.be killed in the 


- Vienna riots of 1934.) 


The three of us-had had too many drinks, were 
talking at the same time, were laughing too much 
at nothing. Mr. Adams rose, thanked us, suggested 
that we all go downstairs and join Horace's party. 

But the door wouldn't open. F don't know why, 
it wouldn't open, and although he later denied it; 
Ive always believed that Tom Smith had locked 
us in and forgotten about us. In any case, there 
we were. We tried hitting the door, we shouted, we 
stamped on the floor, but; no sounds could over- 
reach the noise of the party below. Mr. Adams 
finally threw himself against the door with such 
angry force that he reeled and fell back over a 
chair, and pushed Alice when she tried to help 
him up. She stayed on the floor and claimed that 
it was the first time in all of her many encounters 
that a man had been mean to lier.. When she 
started to cry, Marie-Louise said to cut it, but by 
now the tears were real, and they were soon being 
nasty to each other. 





. The only other door in the room led to a bath- 
diu, and when Mr. Adams went in there, we had 
‘no reason to be curious. (In any case we were too 
busy: Marie-Louise and Alice were shouting at 
each other, and I was explaining the damage alco- 
hol made. on the brain) When the three of us 
quieted down, and Alice and Marie-Louise had 
logized to one another, we whispered and gig- 
gled about the new encounters we were making up 










realize that Adams had been missing for longer 
than a trip to a toilet usually requires. We knocked 
on the bathroom door, got no reply, consulted, and 
finally opened the door. There was no sign of him, 
but the bathroom window was open and sounds 
were coming f rom. below. We climbed. the bathtub 
ledge to see that Mr. Adams was on a fire escape 
three flights below us, one story above pound level. 
He was shouting into a window that faced him, but 
nobody answered. He took to pounding on the win- 
dow and then to pushing it. He was sweating, and 
he looked sick. Slowly he walked to the opening 
Of the fire escape, crouched, and began to shake 
the ladder. But the ladder had rusted through the 
years and would not budge. Mr. Adams stood erect 
as if to jump. But he didn’t make the jump, and 
he was right: it was a long jump, he was not 
young, and frustration and anger had turned him 
clumsy. He slipped and fell the length of the 
freescape landing. 

Marie-Louise said, “Ssh. He wouldn’t want us to 
see him.” _ 

Alice said, o Hes going to hurt himself.” She 
pushed. us both aside, climbed. out the window, 
going young and rapid down the ladders. Adams 
didn't see her until she had. almost. reached him, 
and then, in some kind of. panic, or shame, he 
grabbed her leg and motioned her to go back. 
Alice kicked his hand and made the long jump 


















to the ground with an athlete's soft, forward mo- 


tomo Adams shouted ap eid to her we ? couldn't 


es," Then she disappeared. around a 


bathroom window. 
corer “Take your clothes off, 





for Mr. Adams’ return. It took us quite a while to. 


2 MR encounters wire old | acddenen 
Ape in the great days, and the more he drank the r 
; building, and in a few minutes. Mrs 

rom his fire escape and began a slow _ 
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from the party who TUS us as ify we were a ` 
ville turn put on for their amusement. By the 
we got past them and downstairs, Mr. Adams 
disappeared, and Alice was sitting next to- 
Smith, 

I said,. “Tom, flaming youth thinks you lo 
us in and it was a dirty trick.” | | 

'Tom put his arm around Alice. "This litte 
has sense. Some little girls don’t have too mu 
think we'll fire you tomorrow.” | 

I wasn't fired, but I left a few months later to: 
married. Mr. Adams never wrote a sequel to Fli 
ing Youth, although he did write a book called 
Flagrant Years about the "beauty market. "Ic 
think. that could have been us. 








Arn I was married I would often drop aro 
to the office tọ see my old friend Louis Kro 
berger, who had gone to work there, and somet 
Julian Messner would take me out to lunch 
wanted very much to ask him to give me back. 
old job, but I guess I knew I wouldn't get it. ] 
any case, I had. a feeling that the place was in j 
decline. Rumors went about that Horace was was 
ing money producing plays and was drinking tc 
much; and because the Depression had now set ii 
the rich, available young men partners were r 
longer to be found. Gradually the firm began 
disappear, its assets and contracts taken over b: 
man who had been the head of the shipping roo 
It was, of course, a sad story, but there were 
many sad stories in the early 1930s that I do 
remember any special pain when I met. Hoi 
again in Hollywood. He had become a produce 
Paramount Pictures: some of the old glamour 
there, where his name was still famous and 
recent history not yet fully. understood. But 
time I saw him—not many times, perhaps fi 
six—I knew, for a simple reason, that the j 
was breaking: he would, immediately, cro: 
room to sit beside me because I alone in the. 
was the respectful young girl who had know: 


we talked of those days, not so many years be 
(He had as a mistress, a very nice actress, and 
by this time divorced from his wife. The. nice 
tress was good to him and faithful, and we all to 
for. granted that he would marry her.) 

“Then for a long time I didn't see him, and. 
longer can remember whether he was fired 
Paramount or resigned. I saw him again after 
divorced and Hammett and I had moved to 
York. About a year after that, 1 had a call fron 
asking me to his wedding reception the fo 
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week. I didn't want to go, although I don't know 
What instinct dictated that, but Hammett, who 
didn’ t know him very well and didn't like him very 
much, unexpectedly insisted that we go. 

© The reception was given at the apartment of one 
ol his respectable lady cousins. The room was filled 
with people I had never seen before, although an 
occasional familiar face would float in and float 
out. The party seemed in the managerial hands of 
two brothers who, when they weren't kissing the 
gentlemen guests, were kissing each other. 

o said to one of them, "Where's Horace?" 
_ “Passed out," he shrieked with laughter, "and so 
das the bride. They had a simply, simply splendid 
fight." 
"s "She never used to drink," I said. 

“Always. Always. How do you know? You never 
met her.’ 

When we got that straight, it turned out that 
Horace had not married the nice actress, but an- 
other actress, recently met, a dark beauty who ap- 
peared in a few minutes, lurching, demanding that 
somebody find the bridegroom because she wanted 
n immediate divorce. 

I said to Hammett, "Let's get out.’ 

Hammett said, "No. Wait for him, the poor bas- 
d." 

And so we sat through the long afternoon and 
tight, neither of us having much to drink, although 
ose were the heavy drinking days. Hammett, sober, 
always a silent man, and after a while I couldn't 
ip myself to even the smallest conversation with 
trange men and women in the room. We must 
€ been an odd pair, sitting silent on a big 
couch as the place emptied, filled again, grew quiet, 


















then noisy with new visitors, the bride screaming - 





. on his feet as Horace came through the door. The 
















"darlings" at some, curses at others, explaining over . 
and over again that the- bridegroom had given her . 
a black eye. (Her eyes were beautiful and. clear) 
Toward midnight, I think I must have dozed, be 
cause I remember being surprised to see Hammett 



















fine clothes were rumpled, the strong, handsome 
face was set as if it had been arranged before a 
mirror. He came directly toward me, aud I rose to 
meet him. | 1 

Horace said, "You don't have to rise to greet me. 
Nobody does anymore.” 

Hammett said, "Don't tell her things like that. 
I'm having enough trouble keeping her respectful." 

It was a good thing to say because it made Horace 
smile. He said, "I need a drink. Were you the only 
one to come today?" 

I said that all his old friends and writers had been 
there—it was not true—but it was late now, and they 
had gone when they couldn't find him. 

He said, "I've been resting. Where's the bride?" 
When he went to look for her, and Hammett came 
back with the drink Horace had forgotten about, 
we decided to go home. On the way down the stairs, 
voices were suddenly raised, and I recognized Hor- 
ace angry, and the bride even angrier, 

I was never to see him again. But in 1933 one of 
his former secretaries called to tell me that he was 
very ill and broke and living alone. She gave me 
the address, I took five hundred dollars from the 
bureau drawer where Hammett always left 
money for me, and took a taxi to the address. But I 
had the wrong address and had to telephone home 
to ask Hammett to find the piece of paper on 
which I had written it. 

,l said, "Im taking him five hundred dollars. Is 
that enough?" 

Hammett said, "Enough to make you feel noble. 
Get yourself in a taxi and come back here. He 
won't want money from you, have a little sense. 
Find somebody else to take it to him." a 

I said, "That's foolish. Why wouldn't he want 
it from me?" 

Hammett said, "OK, do what you want.' 

But I went home and called Dick Simon, of 
Simon and Schuster, who had once worked for 
Liveright. Simon's secretary said he was out of 
town, and would be back in a week. But three days 
later Horace died. 















I HAD left my job at Liveright’s to marry Arthur 
Kober, who was a charming young man working as 
a theater. press agent and just beginning to write 
about his friends in the emerging Jewish-American 
lower-middle-class world. | 











We didn’t have much money, but we had enough 
a pleasant life of reading, afternoon bridge for 
ie, and nice, aimless evenings. I found that I liked 
to do the good New Orleans cooking of my child- 
hood and wanted to learn more about the excellent 







back to writing short stories in fits of long hours 
iecret work. But I knew the stories were not. very 
ood, and so I always put them aside. 
Those first few years of marriage included a 
long trip to Paris, where Arthur worked on a mag- 
azine. I wandered around Europe in a jumble of 
.. passivity and wild impatience. I believed I was not 
. doing or living the way I had planned—I had 
< planned. nothing, of course. I was bewildered: if I 
felt. there were a million years ahead of me, 
then did I feel so impatient, so restless? 
| hink 1 we were younger in our twenties than 
people are now because the times allowed us to be 
cand because we were not very concerned with 
= position or money or the future. (That came to 
. most of us a few years later) And I was even 
younger than my friends. I was rash, overdaring, 
- certain only that any adventure was worth having, 
. and increasingly muddled by the Puritan conscience 
that made me pay for the adventures. I needed a 
. teacher, a cool teacher, who would not be impressed 
or disturbed by a strange and difficult girl. 1 was to 
meet him, but not for another four or five years. 
/J« The time came when my idle life didn't suit 
. Arthur and didn't suit me. I wasn’t any good at 
_ finding jobs or keeping them, and so Arthur found 
them for me in the theater. I worked as a press 


































7 agent for an arty little group who didn't pay me 


after the second week. I worked as a play reader 
^ for Anne Nichols, the author of Abies Irish Rose, 
ho wanted to become a producer. I had a good 
ie for four months in Rochester, New York, work- 
ig for a stock company and gambling every night 
or money to spend in Europe that summer. Once, 
for a few weeks, I went back to the short stories, 

it. E convinced myself that I was not meant to 
, vriter. I was rather relieved. by that discovery 
ye me more time to listen to a gangster who 
ochester's Macer more time to win 













to be wise, "d psa to work anb so over- 
D to a Preah ‘of reservation that 2 called. it 
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backwoods cooking of my mother’s Alabama. I went 


had been living in a beat-up old house on Lon: 


sad, lonely. woman who gave me my first conce 





But I did not want that form of human. exc 
I respected only those I thought told the “1 
without fear for themselves, independent of `] 
lar opinion. And thus, like so many lady ex 
ists, 1 began a history of remarkable men, o 
difficult, sometimes even dangerous. 

I did win enough money in those scrubby Roc 
ester days to go to Europe that summer of 192 
went to Germany, liked Bonn, and decided to 
there for a year. I lived in a university board 
house, waiting for t -of enrollment, and w 
on nice picnics with ge healthy blonds. I thoug 
I was listening to a kind of socialism, I liked it, ai 
agreed with it. But one day on an autobus, ridi 
out to the picnic grounds, two of them gave me 
cheesy-looking pamphlet about their organizatio 
cannot remember its name, but it was, of cour 
youth camp publication of Hitlers Nationa 
cialism—and. asked if I wouldn't like to becom 
member, no dues for foreigners if they had no J 
ish connections. I said I had no other connectio 
that I knew of, although a second cousin in Mobi 
had married the owner of a whorehouse, no 
Jewish. But nobody paid attention to what I sai 
because Hellman in Germany is often not a Jewisl 
name. I left Bonn the next day and came back t 
New York. 

It has been forgotten that for many people the 
Depression years were the good years. True, m. 
father, like so many of his generation, took a bea : 
ing from which he did not recover, but Arthur wa: 
offered a job as a scenario writer for Paramoun 
Pictures at more money than we had ever seen. Wi 



























































Island, and 1 was reluctant to leave it. So Arthu 
went ahead of me to Hollywood, and 1 fooled ai 
fiddled with excuses until the day when I did e 
knowing even then, I think, that I would not stay.: 


W: RENTED a dark house in Hollywoodla 
the hilly section above the already junky Ho 
wood Boulevard. I do not know why we ch 
such an ugly house nor why we employed an « 
actress to cook bad dinners. The ex-actress was 


about middle age because she so often cried ai 
spoke about growing bald. Arthur and I felt sor 
for her, but my father didn't ever feel sorry for b. 
cooks, and so, when he and my mother came we 
for a visit, at the second night's dinner he saic 
me, "How can you eat salad before the soup, 
what kind of people eat grapefruit at dinner? V 
has happened to you?" 
He was right. Something had happened to 
Torpor had touched down. I I spent most. tof tl 





g = drink hard. D was out of e ‘and ihe dunt 
Be made uninteresting people matter less, and 
te at night, matter not at all. I was twenty-five 
‘ears old that June, and I had stepped too early 
to solitude. m 

After my father spoke to me, I was worried 
iough to try again for a job. My husband pulled 
trings, and I was given fifty dollars a week at 





Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to read manuscripts and 


write reports about them. In order to get the job, 
JJ you had to read two Engage or pretend that you 
-. did—and you had to write the kind of idiot-simple 
- report that Louis Mayer's professional lady story- 
5. teller could make even more simple when she 
told it to Mr. Mayer. 
Twelve men and 
| two women sat in a 
|. large room in a rick- 
a ety building on stilts, 
| and every small trem- 
* or—and California 
- had a number of 
“tremors that vear— 
.. sent the building 
- atii. When you fin- 
ished a manuscript 
(you: were expected 
— to read at least two a 
| day), you went into 
«^ another large room 
|. and waited your turn 
for one of the half- 
_ broken typewriters. It was said that if your reports 
D showed signs of promise, you would be promoted to 
_ what was called a junior writer position, but after 
-that I don't know what became of you because I was 
|. never promoted. 
< The job didn't matter to me after the first few 
weeks’ pleasure of having any job at all, but it did 
matter to the learned Austrian who sat next to me, 
.and to the former English lady writer who sat by 
herself in a corner, and most of all it mattered to 
one who had been a most respected editor of a 
New York publishing. house and had left his wife 
o live with a young girl and ended up here. I used 
fo stare at him a. good deal hoping we could become 
riends, but while he was polite to me, as he was 
o all others, I was the one person. in the room who 
knew about him and thus most to be avoided. (I 
aew the girl he had run away with, and the fact 
at she was an ugly girl somehow made the whole 
ory more interesting.) In the third or fourth 
nth of our bowing acquaintance, his girl picked 
m. up one evening and invited me to dinner the 
ollowing week. I looked forward to the evening, 
buta few days before the dinner he did not appear 






























. many years later he did. a distinguished piece of © 





half rise-bow, 


who have the right to think it should.) I remember. - 


anxious for a job, borrowed four hundred dollars - 


in the dcs and the head lady. of the ty pewriter 
told me that his- daughter. had killed herself, and - 
he had returned to New York. I tried to find his - 
girl, but the landlady at the sad little: half-house — 
said she had moved without leaving an address. 
was never to see or hear from them again, althoug! 










scholarly research. ! 

The days and the months: went clip-clop along, 
much as they had done in the leather chair in our. 
ugly house, except that now I was reading junk | 
when, alone, I had been with good books. I would | 
leave home at eight thirty, drive to Culver City |. 
carrying a small basket with my lunch and a bottle 
of wine. I would, by one o'clock, have a vague head- 
ache that would dis- 
appear as I ate my 
picnic on the back lot... 
of the studio and got- 
fuzzy on the wine. 
and the surrounding. 
dream of old movie 
sets piled next to one 
another: early Rome 
at right angles to the: 
painted roses of a>. 
girlie musical, at the 
left of a London 
street, side by side 
with a giant, empty 
whaling ship. | 

It was not a good 
place to eat lunch, 
but it was better than going to the studio commis: 
sary, where I had to pass a large table for famous 
directors and writers, some of whom knew my 
husband and thus had to make the kind of- 
acknowledged in all worlds where 
classes are sharply marked to mean you are 
above the ordinary but not enough above . 
it to include you in the circle. Nor was 1 du- 
terested in looking at the almost-stars, and. occa- 
sional real stars, who sat at special tables spooning 
the chicken soup that was Mr. Mayer's special. 
pride. (I did not know then that the glamour of 
theater people was never to mean anything to me, . 
which was forever to make me difficult for those - 





Photo by Dashiell Himmeit 
Lillian Hellman about 1940 








once seeing. Garl bo there and thinking she was the 
most beautiful woman in the world, and I often 
remember John Gilbert, whose career was about to 
come to an end because his voice shocked. the 
talking-picture audiences, and Norma Shearer, the. 
face unclouded by thought. (Years later, after The | 
Children's Hour, Mrs. Patr ick Campbell, broke and a 








from me “to go to dinner with Shearer and hei 





Kabana, Irving Thalberg, because lic the head 
of the studio, duckie, and crazy about her the way 
ews are about women who aren't." 
© I didn't understand why that should cost four 
hundred dollars until a few days after the dinner 
when Mrs. Campbell showed me a dress she had 
- bought for the occasion. Four hundred dollars was 
fortune for a dress in those days, but T thought it 
splendid gesture for a proud old lady and asked 
her if Thalberg had given her. the job she wanted, 
“No, duckie, and I don't think. TIl get it. So TH 
. give you a few of Bernard Shaw’ S letters as repay- 
ment." I said I didn't want Mr. Shaw's letters, but 
by this time she. was giggling and playing with a 
little dog called Moonbeam. Through the giggles 
she said, “You .see, dearie duckie, 1I was doing 
endidly at first. And. ‘then, well, its true, 
l that’s the important: thing, I said to 
Mr. Thalberg, ‘Your wife has the. most beautiful 
| little eyes I've ever seen.’ ") | 








I XEFTER my picnic lunch, warm with wine, I 
would go back to work and try for a nap if the head 
lady of the typewriters was out of the building. 
- But two and sometimes three and four reports of 
plays or novels is a lot of work for one day, and by 
"four o'clock there wasn't a face in the room that 
didn't show the strain. But I would stay late, always 
with the excuse that I wasn't finished or the type- 
v writer had broken or that I was waiting for some- 
|. body to call me. 

‘In truth, I was avoiding the ride home. I do 
not know why. that drive in the dark of six o'clock 
-was so terrible to me. Maybe because the flat, soggy 
“land of the main road was the kind of country I had 
never seen before, maybe the awful speed and jerki- 
ness of California drivers, maybe the ugly house I 
going home to, maybe because I knew this 
shabby job had solved nothing. Maybe all of that 
and maybe little of it, I don't know anymore, but 
1e drive had become so bad for me that I would 
mble as I got into the car and would often have 
p the car and press my hands together to stop 
ements they were making. Sometimes when 
I fell asleep for a while; once I leaned 
pony and screamed; once l pen the c car, 









I ERO du a few hours. I did not yet 
ut t."inhuman cities" or roads built with 
eye ia un the effects ot a hated house 




































































Certainly I did not know that fear, to many, 
no disgrace. Like most of the middle class, I. 
been brought up to swim, drive cars, climb aroi 
Irrational fear was no part of your own class,. 
you had contempt for the few times you had se 
it in other people. Now here it was, out in 
open, and I realized it had been with me befo 
and would now be with. me forever unless I € 
something, a favorite phrase of my time. I. 
nothing more than. go home, because I had 
place else to go. 

That is the w ay I saw it then, because that is s th 
way I wrote about it then, but now I know it ist 
a whole or a true picture. We often had nice wet 
ends in Tijuana, where my father found an oy 
shucker he had known in New Orleans. The oys 
shucker owned a small restaurant and was so ha 
to see my father that he would go quail shooti 
dawn and broil them for us at breakfast, drin] 
Pernod as he told of the old days when he w 
open oysters for my father and the other yo 
bloods and their "girlies." Once, when he told abo 
a ball in New Orleans that had lasted. three d; 
and punched my father in the ribs with. teasi 
about "seven girlies" in those three days, 1 E 
mother's pleasant face changed so sharply that 

thought she was sick. She went to the ladies’ room 
and I followed her there. She was sitting in a cha 
staring at the floor. I don't think we spoke, but. 
remember thinking that I had never in my lif 
been jealous about a man and had contempt fo 
what I was watching. A few years later, when I h 
gone to live with Dashiell Hammett, I rememb 
being ashamed of that contempt and always wi: 
ing to apologize to my mother for it. 

And we had pleasant evenings. with our b 
friends, Laura and Sidney Perelman and Lav 
brother, Nathanael West. The five of us, and a fi 
others, stayed close together not only because ` 
liked one another but because we were in what v 
called "the same salary bracket." Then, and. p 
ably now, if you were a writer who earned five I 
dred dollars a week, you didn't see much of u 
who earned fifteen hundred a week, That wa 
with me because other, richer and more impor 
groups puzzled me and made me disorderly 
remarkable gadgets in their houses, the then n 
swimming pools, the earnest talk made me irrita 
and nasty. It took me years to understand tha 
had been a comic time, with its overperfect Eng 
antiques that were replacing the overcarved Sp: 
ish furniture and hanging shawls; the fluty refi 
language—one producer spoke often of his da 
ter's "perberty," and Hammett phoned me. 
night from Jean Harlow's house to tell me. 
she had rung the bell for the butler and 
"Open the window, James, and leave in a. Vt 














d the attempt, running side by side with the new 
fe, to stand. by the old roots: Jewish. mama stories 
d Jewish mamas proudly imported from the East, 
inch cooks and stuffed derma, and one studio 
cutive who lived in a colonial house with Early 
iérican furniture and a mezuzah above the door 
ased in pickled pine. And there was the wife of 
'omposer who had two ermine coats exactly alike 
a case one should burn, and the ex-star, our 
eighbor, who often came calling to show me the 
knife cuts on her body put there the night before 
by a very religious. movie director, and over our 
own fireplace i in the ugly house there was a portrait 
of a lion whose eyes lit up if you pressed a button, 
and we knew a pug dog who would not eat his meat 
unless his Polish mistress flavored it with what she 
called a soupçon d'ail. 





"Meo: interesting to me was the foggy edge-world 
_ of people who had come to Hollywood for reasons 
. they had long ago forgotten. They lived in the 
|» Murphy-bed, modern apartments that were already 
vo the slums off Hollywood Boulevard, or in the rickety 
^. houses that stuck out like broken tree-geraniums 
ur from the Hollywood mud hills. There were still 
traces of the days when most of them had wanted to 
|. act or write or paint, but those days passed into 
«(years of drinking and doping or grubbing. I saw this 
world only after I knew Hammett, but because of 
- my nature and theirs, I saw it only through a crack 
"4n the door. It seemed to me a world of indepen- 
_ dent spirits, and I envied the long, free nights and 
_ the sleeping days, but they thought my envy was 
- something else, and were suspicious of me. I re- 
member an older woman asking, "Where did you 
“get that suit?" And before I could answer she said, 
‘It takes too damned long to tell that your clothes 
we good." They saw me, I think, as a tight, tense 
sightseer, and believed that my unspoken romantic 
“view of them was an outlander's patronage. Ham- 
 mett saw this world for what it was, and turned to 
-it only during drinking. bouts, turning sharply away 
when they were over. Pep West saw it through his 
own, wonderfully original mind and wrote, in The 
Day of the Locust, the only good book about Holly- 
W ood ever written. (Fitzgerald's The Last Tycoon 
was a sentimental view of Irving Thalberg: Scott 



















the East and in Europe, but he got sticky moon- 


movie producer.) 

‘The people. of that world ; are now, in my mem- 
ory, rolled into one mass in one room, and I can- 
1ot be sure that I do not mix up the men with 
«the women, their dogs with their children or moth- 





Sis, who lived with and exchanged n 


lap, silent, 


"Take it any way you y want, but don't t tell me wh 


 twenty-dollar bills. “Be sure I do not take it as a 
gift. I take it as a loan. You are better than most, 
but you—” | 


had written magnificently of the rich and powerful - 5 
me— 
ndy. about. a man. who was- only a bright young 
| | day." The. Indian bowed, kissed my hand, and wa 


ers. But. 1 d P EA an artist who: went biet 


along the streets and picked. up a job when he had 
to as a first-rate captain or engineer on one of the 


yachts of the rich. His leaning house in the hills wa 
full of china and glass and sheets bearing : 
names of the many large boats from which the 
had been taken, and he did. funny imitations of | 
movie moguls on the water. | 
And I remember a small, faded. woman called x! 























mother. Sis was always too doped to talk nuch, a 
as she sat in a chair holding a small dog on I 
waited upon. by her. ‘vigorous green- 
blond mother, she seemed to. me an interesting * 
girl, but the one time I tried talking to her she - 


. suddenly slapped my face. She died a few months- 


later- wben, according to her mother, she was so> 
drunk. that she fell to the floor and hit her head 
on a radiator. Hammett said he didn't believe that. 
because he had never known anybody who doped . 
heavily to drink heavily, and evidently somebody . 
agreed with him because there were a few days of — 
excitement when the mother was arrested and 
charged with throwing Sis against the radiator dur- 
ing a fight. Nothing ever came of that except a — 
party the mother gave when the police could prove. 
nothing, or didn’t want to. And there was a man, | 
an ex-actor, who played the flute and lived with a... 
fat woman everybody said was a man, and there 
was the American Indian who sold postcards on . 
Hollywood Boulevard and went to every fancy 
movie opening in top hat and tails. One night . 
Hammett and I were having dinner in the Brown 
Derby, and the Indian came in, pushing his way - 
past the headwaiter, to sit down next to Hammett. — 
He said, "My grandfather was chief of the Sioux, B 
my great-grandfather was killed by—”. : 

"How much do you want?" Hammett asked. P 

"Nothing as a gift from you. You told me once E 
you. arrésted an Indian. for mur der~ ee 

Hammett put his wallet on the table: ind 5 













you think." | 
The Indian opened the wallet ind took out five 


 Hammett. said. wearily, "Arrested an Indian fo i: 
murder. That’ S right.” 
The Indian said, 


$T 050.5 


"And thus it is impossible | fo 


“Sure, sure,’ ' Hammett said, “Mail it to me. st : 
gone. 

l said, "He's proud, isn't he?" 

Hammett said, "No. He's a Negro pretending. to 
be an. Indian. Hes a no-good stinker." : 





.. I said, "Then why did you give him the money?” 
“Because no-good stinkers get hungry too.” 
. But all that came after I left the job at Metro. 
| was there for about a year, and then one night, 
driving home, I knew 1 could not make. that drive 
again. It had, of course, become a symbol of much 
: else that had gone wrong. A short: time later Arthur 
ind I separated, without ill feeling, and I went 
ck to New York. 
^ | forgot about tias rides in the car, don't think 
| od ever thought about them again until seven or 
^ eight years later. By that time I had written two 
. plays and two movies, was. earning a lot of money, 
.. and was able to write a clause in a contract with 
iu Samuel Goldwyn that allowed me a choice of 
scripts and did not require me, except. for short 







fe A so I was living on an island off the shore of 
|... Connecticut when the Spanish Civil War began in 
1936, Never before and never since in my lifetime 
were liberals, radicals, intellectuals, and the edu- 
- cated middle class to come together in single, force- 
` ful alliance. (The present feeling against the war 
in Vietnam is stronger, of course, and more wide- 
c spread, But it took us four or five years to realize 
‘that we, our own people, my hairdresser's husband, 
- and the son of my friend's friend, and a former 
student of my own at Harvard, and a garage me- 
~ chanic who should never have been trusted with a 
. penknife, had all been drafted to murder for rea- 
sons neither they nor we understood.) Therefore 
^. when Archibald. MacLeish, in 1937, suggested that 
he, Hemingway, Joris Ivens, and I make a docu- 
mentary movie about Spain, I jumped at the chance 
to do something. Sitting in New York it was easy 
enough to write a check, but too hard to write a 
shooting script, or even an outline, about a war I 
did not know in a place I had never seen. I decided 
to join Ivens in Spain, but I came down with 
neumonia in Paris, came home, and didn’t get to 
1 for another eight or nine months. But Hem- 
was already in Spain, and he was much 
qualified than I to make the picture. 
38, after I had been to Spain and was back 
























ought. the final cut of Spanish Earth to Cali- 
d was a- good picture, with remarkable 
| ‘by Ivens and a narration by Ernest that I 
still like—I saw the picture again about a year ago 
—because. he felt. deeply enough not to care that 
' often sounded like a parody of himself. Fredric 
d Florence Mar h offered us their house for a 
rivate showing of the picture. We invited a 
A Abhecled. :people. and raised thirteen: thou- 























wood for a short stay, Ernest and Joris. 





































sand dollars, a great deal of money in those 
to buy ambulances for Spain. (We all felt so g 
that night that nobody much cared that E 
Flynn, invited because he claimed he had be 
Spain during the war—Ernest said that Flyn 
crossed the border and crossed right back a 
went to the toilet during the money raising 
was not seen again.) 
When we left the Marches, Dorothy Parker 
a few of us to. her house for a nightcap. (She 
known Ernest for. many years, and while they € 
like each other, the night was pleasant. enoug 
make both of them affectionate.) " 
I had met Scott Fitzgerald. years before in P; 
but I had not seen him again until that night, 
I was shocked by the change in his face and. 
ner. He hadn't seemed to recognize me, and 
was surprised and pleased when he asked 
would ride with him to Dottie's. My admir: 
for Fitzgerald's work was very great, and I lo 
forward to talking to him alone. But we. dic 
talk: he was occupied with driving at ten or tw 
miles an hour down Sunset Boulevard, a mange 
speed in most places, certainly in Beverly | 
Fitzgerald crouched over the wheel when 
honked at us, we jerked to the right and the 
the left, and passing drivers leaned out to shoui 
us. I could not bring myself to speak, or even to 
look at Fitzgerald, but when I saw that his han 
were trembling on the wheel, all my rides fr 
Metro came rushing back, and I put my hand o 
his hand. He brought the car to the side of tl 
road, and I told him about my old job at Metro, t 
awful rides home, my fears of California drivei 
until he patted my arm several times, and then 
knew he hadn't been listening and had differ 
troubles. 
He said, "You see, I'm on the wagon. p t 
you to Dottie's, but I don't want to go in”. 
When we finally got to Dottie's, he came arou 
to open the door for me. He said softly, “I 
long story. Ernest and me.’ 
In those days I knew no stories about Hemin 
and F itzgerald, just that they had been friends 
weren't anymore, but I remembered that Dottie 
once told me that she and Scott had slept tos 
years before I knew her, in a casual one- 01 
night affair. E 
I said, “But Dottie wants to see you. Ever 
in that room wants. to meet you.” 
He shook his head and smiled. "No, I'm ri 
low now.’ 
“Not for writers, nor will you ever. The. G 
Gaisby is the best—” E 
He smiled and touched my shoulder. "I'm sc 
of Ernest, I guess, scared of being sober w 
I said, "Don't be. He could never. like 








yen 


m time," 
ut out my hand, and after a second, he smiled 
took it. We went into the hall and turned 


Photo by Irving Penn, about 1948 


arted into the room, Hemingway threw his high- 
ball glass against the stone fireplace. Fitzgerald and 
| stopped dead at the sound of the smashing glass; 
e stepped back into the hall and turned to leave, 
but I held his arm, and he followed me through a 
winging door as if he didn't know or care where 
1€ was going. Dottie and Hammett were in the 
kitchen talking about Errol Flynn as they watched 
n Campbell, Dottie’s husband, grow irritable 
out ice trays. 

_ said, "Ernest just threw a glass." 

Dottie said, "Certainly," as she kissed Fitzgerald. 
I moved toward Dash and said in a whisper, 
Please help Mr. Fitzgerald. He's frightened of 
rnest, and the glass-throwing didn't help." 
‘Hammett, when he was drinking heavily, and he 
as that night, seldom paid any attention to what 
body said but continued with whatever was in 
s head at the minute. So now he said, "Ernest has 
ever been able to write a woman. He only puts 
m in books to admire him.” 

By the time I asked what the hell that iad to do 
h what I was saying, he was out of the kitchen, 
when I went back into the hall, he was saying 
e same thing to somebody else. The rest of the 
'vening was quiet, but I don't remember how long 
Fitzger ald stayed, and I was never to see him again. 


































But somewhere through the liquor fog of that 
night, and many others like it, what had been said 
to him, or what he had seen or sensed himself, 
stayed in Dash's mind. (Often he would forget a 


night or a week, could not remember where or with... 


whom he had been, only to discover that many of 
the details of such periods were almost recorded 
accurate.) 


Later we were in the Stork Club, and the = 


table grew, as it so often did, until it included . 
Ernest and Gustav Regler, a German writer I had 
known in Spain. (Ernest and Dash had seemed to. 
like each other—they had dined alone a few times 
when Ernest was in New York—and once I had said, 
"Ernest is generous about your books, that's nice.’ 
Hammett laughed. "Must mean I'm a bad writer.) 

The Spanish War was just ended, and many 
Republicans and their supporters had been caught 
in France, or in northern Spain, and had to "be 
bailed or bought out. We had all given money 
to make that possible, but Ernest was in a bad 
humor that Stork Club night and gave small jab 
lectures about safe people in New York. People 
began to leave our table until nobody was left but 
Ernest, Regler, Dash, and me, and by that time 
Dash had had as much to drink as Ernest, and 
had grown too quiet. Now he put his head in his 
hands as Ernest spoke again of the friends who must 
be saved. 

Ernest said, "What's the matter with you, Ham- 
mett?" 

“I don't always like lectures." 

I remember an angry silence, and then suddenly 
Ernest seemed in a good humor and Dash in a bad 
humor as they talked of saving intellectuals or 
saving ordinary people, and when Regler or I tried 
to speak, neither of them cared. When I came back 
from a trip to the ladies’ room, Ernest had a table- 


spoon between the muscles of his upper and lower | 


arm and was pressing it hard. Hammett was staring |. 
down at the tablecloth. Just as I settled myself the — 
spoon crumpled, and Ernest threw it down with 
a happy grin. 

He turned to Hammett, 
you do that." 

Kid looked up, stared at Ernest, returned his head 
to his hands, and I Knew there was going to be 
trouble. I tinkled and giggled and chatted and chit- 
tered, but nobody paid any attention. I didn't 
hear anything for a few minutes until Ernest said, 


"All right, kid, let's see 


 "$o you're against saving the intellectuals?” 


Hammett spoke through his hands, "I didn't say - 
that. I said there were other people in the world.” 
He turned to me, "Come on. Let's go.’ 

He half rose. Ernest’s hand shot out and held 
him down. Ernest was grinning. "No. Let's see you 
do the spoon trick first." 






























. Dash stared at Ernest's hand, settled in his chair 
gain, put his head back in his hands. Regler began 
to talk about something, but I don’t remember what 
he said. Ernest was holding out another tablespoon 
. as he whispered to Dash. 












.. Dash said, "Why don't you go back to bullying 


itzgerald? Too bad he doesn’ t know how good he 
. The best." 

; The hand on Dash’s arm came away and the 
fingers spread open as the grin. disappeared. Ernest 
` said, very sharply, "Let's see you bend the spoon." 

| Dash got up. He was drunk now, and the rise was 
Fe unsteady, He. said, B pM E T: don’t E I 
















ett ti le and: byt the tue I got up to 
~ follow, Te was nowhere to be found on the street. 


In the succeeding chaplers of AN UNFINISHED WOMAN 


«M iss -Hellman writes of various aspects of her life 





inas span of lime thal extends from the Spanish Civil 
Wi ar lo the present. She concludes with a group of por- 


traits from which we have chosen three. 


| I: First met Dorothy Parker in 1931, shortly after I 
. moved back to New York with Hammett. She 
caused a wacky-tipsy fight between us. She had read 
— The Maltese Falcon and Red Harvest, perhaps a 
=o year or two before, and she had written about 
= them, but she had not met Hammett until a cock- 
— tail party given by William Rose Benét. I was al- 
. ready uncomfortable at this party of people much 
older than myself, when a small, worn, prettyish 
oman was introduced to Hammett and immedi- 
ately fell to her knees before him and kissed his 
hand. It was meant to be both funny and serious, 
but it was neither, and Hammett was embarrassed 
into a kind of simper. 

had a habit in those dapat are still often 
angovers of it on other levels—of- making small 
at into ten enpas and alter dm coe 























mong "ie "amont. "That night 1 2i cused Dash of 
Ig aes whe kissed his “hand, he accused me 







he said he h 
, but if I wanted. to leave right away, he would 
deu me. I tile Be as soon as I had finished 





X» "allowed" no such alie didn’ t ke 









AN UNFINISHED 


again, I would never live to finish another 

I was not to meet Dottie again until the winti 
1935 in Hollywood, and then, having glared at 
for most of the evening in memory of that silly 
meeting, we talked. I liked her, and we saw e: 
other the next day and for many, many other 
days and years until she died in June of 196 

It was strange that we did like each other. 
that never through the years did two such diffi 
women ever have a. quarrel, or even a mild, 
pleasant word. Much, certainly, was against « 
friendship: we were not the same generation, 
were not the same kind. of writer, we had led. 
were to continue to lead. very different lives, 
we didn't like the same. people or even th 
books, but more € important, we never liked the 
men. : dem 
When I met her in 1935 she was ma i 
Alan Campbell, who was a hard man for me o 
He was also difficult for her, and she wou! 
about him in a funny, half-bitter way not onl 
me but, given enough liquor, to a whole d 
party. But she had great affection for Alan a 
certainly—since she was to marry him twice— 
dependence on him. If I didn't like Alan, $ 
didn't like Hammett, although she was always to 
polite to say so. More important to me, Hammet 
who seldom felt strongly about anybody, didn't lik 
Dottie, and in the later years would move awa 
from the house when she came to visit us. H 
was not conscious that his face would twist, almo: 
as if he had half-recovered from a minor stroke, ; 
she embraced and flattered a man or woman, onl 
to turn, when they had left the room, to say in t 
soft, pleasant, clear voice, "Did you ever meet su 
a shit?” I think the game of embrace-denoi 
must have started when she found it amusec 
shocked people, because in time, when she fo 
it didn't amuse me, she seldom played it. But H 
mett found it downright distasteful, and I gave 
all efforts to convince him that it was the kind 
protection sometimes needed by those who: 
frightened. | : 

I am no longer cer tain i that I was right: fear. : 
seems too simple. The game more probably. 
from a desire to charm, to be loved, to be adn 
and such desires brought self-contempt that ci 
only be consoled by behind-the-back denunciati: ; 
of almost comic violence. 

If she denounced everybody else, I had a righ 
think that I was included, but now I think I 
wrong about that, too: so many people have 
me that she never did talk about me, never D 
plained, never would allow gossip about me, 
I have come to believe it. But even when I d 
it didn't matter. I enjoyed her more than | 
ever enjoyed any other woman. He was. me 
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is wasn't all virtue; she liked to think that she 
s not worth much—her view of people was origi- 
and sharp, her elaborate, overdelicate manners 
de her a pleasure to live with, she liked books 
d was generous about writers, and the wit, of 
rse, was so wonderful that neither age nor ill- 
s ever dried up the spring from which it came 
'sh each day. No remembrance of her can exclude 









































































= The joke has been changed and variously attri- 
buted to Mischa Elman and Heifetz, but it is hers, 
because I was there when it happened. We were 
knitting before the living room fireplace in the 
country house that she and Alan once owned. in 
ennsylvania. Upstairs, Alan was having an argu- 
ment with his visiting mother. The afternoon 
grew dark; it began to snow; we made the fire very 
large and sat in silence. Occasionally, the upstairs 
voices would grow angry loud, and then Dottie 
would sigh. When the voices finally ceased, Alan 
appeared in the living room. 

|. He said, immediately irritably, “It’s hot as hell 
in here." 
| "Not for orphans,” Dottie said, and I laughed for 
so long that Alan went for a walk and Dottie patted 
my hand occasionally and said, “There, there, dear, 
you'll choke if you're not careful." 

.. Once she said to me~] quoted it at her funeral 
and found to my pleasure, as it would have been 
to hers, that the mourners laughed—“Lilly, promise 
me that my gravestone will carry only these words: 
‘If you can read this you've come too close.’ " 
Long before I knew her she dined in Paris with 
a group of lesbians who were seriously talking of 
the possibility of legal marriage between them 
Dottie listened most politely, clucked in agreement. 
They expected her friendly opinion and asked for 
it. The large eyes were wide with sympathy. "Ot 
course you must have legal marriages. The children 
have to be considered." 

But for me, the wit was never as attractive as the 
comment, often startling, always sudden, as if a 
curtain had opened and vou had a brief and bril- 
Jiant glance into what you would never have found 
or yourself. Like the wit, it was always delivered 
t a soft, clear voice; like the wit, it usually came 
a a silence, and started in the middle. One day 
he looked up from a book: “The man said he 
idn't want to see her again. That night she tried 
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uck at the hips. I've never got stuck at the hips, 
lly, and I want you to remember that." 

Jottie was very fond of the Gerald Murphys, but 
idness never had anything to do with judgment. 
he Murphys had been in Europe and she had not 
een them for six or eight months. We met to walk 
o their apartment for dinner. Dottie said, "Make a 


o climb into the transom of his hotel room and got. 
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guess who Gerald will have discovered this time, 
what writer, I mean." 

I said I couldn't guess, 1 didn't know Gerald as 
well as she did. 

She said, "OK. Give me three guesses, and if I hit 
one right, wil you buy me a drunken lunch to- 
morrow?” 

I agreed, and she said immediately, 
Staél, Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Swarzberger." 

“Who is Philippe de Swarzberger?" 

"An Alsatian who moved around Tibet. Born - 
1837, died 1871, or so it's thought. A mystic, most 
of whose work has been lost, but two volumes re- 
main in Lausanne under lock and key, and Gerald 
invented him this afternoon." 

We had a fine dinner at the Murphys and were 
drinking our brandy when Gerald produced a smali 
book and asked if he could read a few poems from it. 

It was, indeed, a volume of Gerard Manley Hopkins. = 

It was Gerald who told the story that always 
seemed to me to sum up the contradictions in the. 
Parker nature. Long before I met her, she had an 
affair of high tragicomedy with a handsome, rich, 
wellborn stockbroker, getting extra enjoyment from | 
it because Elinor Wylie had also had her eye on .. 
him. Murphy said that one night he called to take = 
Dottie to dinner. She appeared as neat and piety 


“Madame de 
or Philippe de 













s usual, but with a black eye, recently caked blood 
| the mouth, and nasty bruises on the arm. She 
plained to Gerald that the wellborn had beaten 
ver up the night before, that even worse cuts and 
jruises were concealed by her dress. 

€rald, horrified, said, "How can you bear that 
“Dottie? He's a very dirty cad.” 

lottie turned to stare at him, opened the door of 
1e taxi, said softly, "I can't let you talk about him 
hat way, Gerald," and fell from the taxi into the 
riddle of Park Avenue traffic. (The cad, many 
- years and a wife or two later, was to fire a gun into 
his mouth in the Martha's Vineyard airport.) 





























aste in men was, indeed, bad, even for 
riter ladies. She had been loved by several remark- 
able men, but she only loved the ones who did not 
-Tove her, and they were the shabby ones. Robert 
<- Benchley had loved her, I was told by many people, 
. and certainly I was later to see the devotion he had 
for her and she for him. She had had an affair with 
j ing Lardner, and both of these men she respected, 
and never attacked—a rare mark of feeling—but I 
| don't think she was in love with them, because 
respect somehow canceled out romantic love. (She 
. talked far too much about how men looked—hand- 
- some, well-made, and so on.) But then her relations 
^ with lovers, and with her husband, were alw ays a 
. mystery to me, perhaps because I had missed the 
.early days of the attempted suicides, the long, fa- 
. mous tape of the broken heart. There is no question 
5 she wanted it that way—she wanted the put-down 

from everybody and anybody, and she always re- 
.sented it and hit back. The pride was very great, 
Ithough she never recognized that she so often 
eaded for the indignity that offended it. 

But she was, more than usual, a tangled fishnet of 
contradictions: she liked the rich because she liked 
the way they looked, their clothes, the things in 
sir houses, and she disliked them with an open 
d baiting contempt; she believed in socialism but 
dom, except in the sticky sentimental minutes, 
stand the sight of a working radical; she 


































ladies who did, and made fun of them and herself 
very inch of the way; she faked interest and sym- 
athy for those who bored her and for whom she 
had no- feeling, and yet I never heard her hit mean 
except where it was, in some sense, justified; she 
herself was trightened of being hit, being made fun 
being inconvenienced, yet when she was called 
he House Un-American Activities Committee 
I went to say that I would come with her, she 
in genuine surprise, "Why, Lilly?” I don't 
occurred t or to many of her genera- 









lrank far too nich. spent far too much time with | 









tion, that the ruling classes were anything. bat 
ple with more money than you had. She acted 
fore the committee as she acted so often with | 
more literate, upper-class cousins at dinner: 
to say, "Yes, dear, it's true that I'm here to obse 
you, but I do not like you and will, of course 
and write exactly that," 

But she wrote it too often in sentimental s 
stories about the little dressmaker or the servant 
they are patronized | b the people Dottie had dii 
with the night before. It was her way of pa 
back the rich and power ul, ar | 
able in life, it is too raw and unshaded for lit: 
ture, The good short stories, like “Big Blonde," 
r imaginative projections of what she knev 
feared for herself, and have nothing to do. 
vengeance on the rich. Her put-them-in-their-j 
stories are often undigested, the conclusions t 
on the first page. The other stories, and much 
the light verse, I think, are a. valuable record 
their time and place. 

But I am not an intelligent critic of those I. li 
It is not that I am overgenerous or overloyal; it 
that their work, from the very best to the not vei 
good, is too close to what I know about them, or 
hope to find out, and thus I am so occupied b 
ps revelations of the author in the work that I 

annot be cool about the work itself. This has been 
ol value: it has made it possible to be good friends 
with writers who, in the end, do not require €x- 
travagant praise if you make clear that you have 
little interest in extravagant analysis. A book — 
good, bad, or medium for me, and I usually don 
know the reasons why. Years later, I will often think 
the good was not as good as I once thought, but ¢ 
the record, my inability to know the why, my rat 
lumpish, incoherent acceptance or rejection, 
often been less mistaken than the opinions of 
who care more or know more of what literatu: 
made. | 

And so it was with Dottie. I never gave her 
the good words she got from so many others, aj 
always cut off her praise of my work, never. 
that she meant it, never really caring. We were 
lite, we were reticent, but very little fakery 
given or required, although. certainly we both 
now and then about each other's work, and we bo 
knew it. I once wrote a short story, my first sir 
I was very young, and gave it to her to read. 
had warm words “for it, but the fact that she pick 
up a phrase—I no longer remember what phra 
and kept praising its originality and delicacy wo 
ried me. A few months later she asked me wh 
had done with the story. I said I had decided it y 































































































a lady-writer story, not about anything. She 
tested, she quoted the phrase again, she said 
much 


impressed she had pesi and shi 





era a group of poodi puppies that we had brought 
g on our walk, As she stooped down to console 
n, I said, “God is not just. He punishes puppies 
or the lies. of pretty ladies to their friends.” 
“She said, “Lilly, I do like the story"—but I had 
alked ahead of: her. 

In a few minutes she caught up with me, and we 
nt in silence to the lake. It was a cold spring, but 
ummett and I had decided to set the snapping 
turtle traps earlier than usual, and I was anxious 
to have a look. I hauled up one of the long, wire 
cages, and there was our first turtle of the year. As 
I put the cage on the ground to look at him, his 
penis extended in fear. | 
Dottie said, "It must be pleasant to have sex 
peal for turtles. Shall I leave you alone to- 
ether?” She had paid me back, and all was well. 
After Dottie married Alan Campbell for the sec- 
ond time—she had phoned me from California im- 
mediately after the wedding reception with “Lilly, 
the room was filled with people who hadn't talked 
to each other in years, including the bride and 
- bridegroom"—we did not see each other as often 
. as in the years before. But there would be periods 
when she moved back to New York and would come 
to stay with me in Martha's Vineyard. It was in 
s those years that Dash would pack and leave the 
. house to return only after Dottie had left. But there 
was the last, painful summer of his life when he 
¿could not leave any place anymore, and I had to 
lie to Dottie about the reason for putting her up 
<in a guesthouse down the road. I would sit with 
Dash as he nibbled on his early dinner and pretend 
to eat from my tray. Almost immediately he would 
sleep from the weariness of eating, and Dottie would 
come soon after to have dinner with me. I never 
e a whole dinner that summer, par tly because the 
retend eating had spoiled my appetite, partly be- 
use I was so often silent angry with Hammett for 
naking the situation hard for me, not knowing 
hen that the dying do not, should not, be asked 
o think about anything but their own minute of 
unning time. Dottie stayed about a month that 
ear, without ever seeing Dash, and the measure of 
ler tact was that she never asked a question about 
| situation she must have understood. 

- Hammett died that next winter; I sold the Vine- 
rd house, and built myself a new house. The first 
Eie hose. call in the new house came from Dottie 
o tell me that Alan y 'as dead from an overdose of 
leeping. pills. She was very sure that the overdose 
vas not intentional—she believed he had had too 
much to drink and had forgotten how many pills 















































remember a trip to Europe the three of us made on 
the old Normandie. 


ceived the check, we never spoke of it at all.) Now 


the Picasso. It was a good small picture, sold imm 
diately for ten thousand dollars, and I took | 
 €heck to Dottie the day I got it. Two days. later, a 
woman unknown to me phoned to say that Dottie 
was in the hospital, sick and without money. I said 
that couldn't be, she said it was, and would I guar. 
 antee the hospital bills? I went to the hospital that 
day. Dottie and I talked for a long time, and 


he had taken. I believed her. Alan was the first. 
erson I ever knew to take sleeping pills, and I. 


One day I said to Dottie, “What happens to Alan 
every afternoon, where is he?” 

“Takes a sleeping pill. He hates to toss and | turn 
from four to six.” — 

















I ss than a year after Alan's death, Dottie moved. _ 
back to New York. We saw each other, of cours 
but after the first few times, I knew. I could 
go back to the past. The generation. difference b 
tween us seemed shorter as I grew older, but Dw 
irritable now with people who drank too mu 
and Dottie’s drinking made her dull. and repetitiv 
and.she made me sad. I had money again but n 
longer enough to give it without thought before: itc 
Was needed; which is the way it used to be between. . 
us; but mainly, plainly, I did not want the burdens 
that Dottie, maybe by never asking for anything, | 
always put upon her friends. I was tired of trouble | 
and wanted to be around people who walked faster | 
than 1 and might pull me along with them. 5 

And so, for the next five years of her life, I was - 
not the good friend I had been. True, I was there - 
in emergencies, but I was out the door immediately — 
they were over. I found that Dottie's middle age, | 
old age, made rock of much that had been fluid, 
and eccentricities once charming became too 
strange for safety or comfort. 

Dottie had always, even in the best days, clung to. 
the idea that she was poor. Often she was, because — 
she was generous to others and to herself, but more. 
often it came from an insistence on a world where | 
the artist was the put-upon outsider, the épaté rebel 
who ate caviar from rare china with a Balzac shrug: 
for when you paid. I had long ago given up tyidg c 
to figure out her true poverty “periods from the 
pretend-poverty periods, and. the. last sick years. 
seemed. no time to argue. She had, many year 
before, given me a Picasso gouache and a. Utrilk Le 
landscape, saying as she gave them that she was | 
leaving them to me anyway, so why not have them 
now? It was her charming way of paying off a 5 
debt, and I remember being impressed with the — 
grace. A few years after the gift, when I thought | 
she was short of money, I sold the Utrillo and sent 
her a check. (She. never told me that she had re- 
























in 1965, she needed money, and so I decided to sel 




























I rose to go, I said, “Dottie, do you need money?" 
> "She's been calling you," she said, "the damned 
ittle meddler. She's called half of New York to 
ake me into a pleading beggar.” 
"She meant no harm. She thinks you're broke." 
| "lam broke, Lilly. But I don't want people, not 
, even you—” 
"You're not broke. I gave you a check two days 
ago for ten thousand dollar. Where is it?” 
- She stared at me and then turned her face away. 
She said, very softly, "I don't know." 
— And she didn't know, she was telling the truth. 
.She wanted to be without money, she wanted to 
- forget she had it. The check was found in a bureau 
odiswer along with three other checks. It had always 
been like that, it always would be. After her death, 
and nobody ever left fewer accumulations, I found 
— four uncashed seven-year-old checks. She never had 
“much, but what she had she didn't care about, and 
that was very hat-over-the-windmill stuff in a sick 
lady of seventy-four. 
m What money she had, she left to Martin Luther 
. King, a man she had never met. I was the only 
. executor of the will. I was, I am, moved that she 
. wanted it that way, because the will had been dic- 
tated during the years of my neglect. But I had al- 
ways known and always admired her refusal to 
chastise or complain about neglect. When, in those 
- last years, I would go for a visit, she always had the 
same entrance speech for me, "Oh, Lilly, come in 
quick. I want to laugh again." In the same circum- 
stances, I would have said, "Where have you been?" 
And in a little while, we would laugh again, 
not as often, not as loud as in the old days, but 
enough to give us both a little of the old pleasure. 
Her wit, of course, was delicate, clear, and sharp. I 
don't know what mine is, but it isn't that, and I 
"never knew why it amused her. But we were affec- 
.tionate about each other's jokes, even when they 
weren't very good, and would endlessly repeat them 
to other people with the pride of mothers. (She 
never in her life repeated her own witticisms, per- 
. haps sure that other people would do it for her. I 
| was one of the many who did.) 
> Among the small amount of papers she left were 
xlds and ends of paid or unpaid laundry bills, a 
ertificate of the aristocratic origins of a beloved 
'oodle, a letter dated ten years before from an ad- 
mirer of her. poems, and the letter from me sent 
from Russia about six weeks before she died. This 
s the letter: — 

























Jearest Dottie, — 

Leningrad is a beauty, Moscow is not, but I think 
‘ou ought to know. that once upon a time not so 
ong ago there was n called Beria, Stalin’ s po- 
un who liked ve : oung girls. Then there was 









Madame Comrade Gigglewitz—I was told her v 
but I can't remember it—-whose second husband 
a minor GPU official, but not so minor he did 
know Beria's tastes. Madame Gigglewitz waited : 
til her beautiful Natasha, the child of a first i 
riage, reached the age of fifteen and then, putt 
Natasha in her baby carriage, she wheeled her | 
to Beria. You will yemember that the sexual 























W ide Wi ong Phe os 
Dorothy Parker, 1963 E 
Natasha up in an apartment with a curly fur coa 
an elderly cleaning woman, a car and chauffeu 
and when he isn't too tired from sending people t 
Siberia he comes around to coo at the baby. — 

But Stalin, Beria's friend and admirer, ups an 
dies. For three days. Natasha. hears nothing. fror 
her lover and nothing from the chauffeur who 
always taken her on a- daily nice drive. On. 
fourth day she is irritable, as you would be, t 
So she calls Beria's secretary and asks when the | 
can be expected, | 

The secretary says, "I think never," and hangs uj 

Most of us go to our mummies when a secretary 
rude, and that’s just what she did. Madame Gigg 
witz is brighter than Natasha—who wouldn't. be 
so in a few hours they are sitting before a 
swearing to a document that accuses : 















orism whispered to Natasha through the years, or 
d. Natasha’s Ma had guessed right, of course: 
Seria had been arrested, was tried and condemned, 
d Natasha’s testimony helped to shuffle him off. 
\ year passes~do you remember once asking me 
that else a year could do?—before Madame Giggle- 
tz and Natasha thought it wise to petition for the 
pport of Beria's child. They are sentimental here 
bout the sins of the father shall not be visited, so 
hey give the child a nice allowance and Natasha 
goes to live with Mummie, share and share alike 
he kid's money. | 
“But N atasha hasn't had enough trouble so she 
akes to hanging out in an Armenian restaurant. 
here she meets Mr. X. Hes a nice, kindly Jew 
ho has a surprising amount of money and this 
me it's a real marriage which all goes to show 
hat my people—so, O.K., for the fiftieth time don't 
tell me you're half Jewish—do not wish to corrupt 
women the way many of your mother's. people so 
often do. A few years and two children later, over 
“beyond the Urals, strange rumblings are heard in 
“the land. They grow and grow until the storm re- 
-veals that Mr. X is one of the bosses of a syndicate, 
"operating, olten in caves, with stolen government 
- material to make private light machinery. Scandal, 
"arrest, execution of Mr. X. (Do you remember the 
story in the New York Times?) 
Now you can say that Natasha ain't the best luck 
for a boy, but that kind of talk won't get anybody 
anything. Anyway, there's always Mummie, and 
after the two of them have had a good cry, what's 
there to do but wait, knowing that God has been on 
their side before. 
- Now, in time, comes a delegation, half from 
“America, half from Israel to investigate charges of 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union. Our two cozies 
hot-foot it over to the delegation to tell the story of 
Ar. X, a fine fellow, an excellent husband, inno- 
ent of all knavery, persecuted only because he 
was a Jew. This saddens the hearts and confirms. the 











with Natasha, private or public, I couldn't find out, 
‘the American delegation begs to be allowed to send 
ı monthly contribution for the support of Mr. X’s 
children. The. Israelis cannot afford money, but 
certainly they are sympathetic. — | 

I have a friend here—I first met him during the 
war—who is a doctor. Last summer my friend went 

| the country to visit his brother. Three A.M. and 











die, she is still down: the road—is Madame Giggle- 


witz. During the long hours before a Moscow ambu- _ 
lance arrives she occasionally confuses my friend, 
the doctor, for a priest, and the tale I've told you =: pë 





.. ple have left the island, is the best time for beach 
— ing the boat on a long day's picnic by myself—other 


1e brother is awakened by a man who says his - | 
.. people on a boat often change the day into some 


ife is dying down the. road, would the doctor 
come immediately? The dying lady—she does not 









is told to him. The house is filled with pictures o 
the pretty Natasha—she offers one to the doctor— 
and enormous baskets of fresh and dried fruits. 
From time to lucid time Madame Gigglewitz rais 
her voice above a whisper: "Have a piece of in 
Doctor, it comes regularly from some dirty Jews 

in Israel" | = 













Around the envelope of my letter was folded a 
piece of paper that was the beginning, obviously, « 
a letter Dottie never finished. It said, “Come hom 
soon, Lilly, and bring Natasha on a leash 
be such a nice companion for C'est To 

C'est Tout, a very small poodle, was with 
when she died. I was never to see Dottie again, 
even now I don't think of her as dead, and only a: 
few weeks ago, when Peter Feibleman told me a 
story I had not heard before, I had a nice minute of. 
wanting to reach for the telephone. The story i 
all of her as age put aside the deceits of youth, 
as time solidified the courage she didn't want to. 
admit was there. S epe 

Feibleman was with her when Alan Campbell's 
body was taken to the coroner's car. (No charge of. 
suicide was ever made.) Among the friends who. 
stood with Dottie on those California steps was. 
Mrs, Jones, a woman who. had liked Alan, had pre- 
tended to like Dottie, and who had always loved 
all forms of meddling in other people's troubles. 
Mrs. Jones said, ^Dottie, tell me, dear, what I can 
do for you." ed 

Dottie said, "Get me a new husband.” | 

There was a silence, but before those who would 
have laughed could laugh, Mrs. Jones said, “I think 
that is the most callous and disgusting remark I 
ever heard in my life." SON "n 








Dottie turned to look at her, sighed, ‘and said 
gently, "So sorry. Then run down to the corner 
and get me à ham and cheese on rye and tell them 






| eer I have spent many days on small 
boats. Beginning with the gutters of New Orleans, 


] have been excited about what lives in the water 
and lies along its edges. In the last twenty years, 


the waters have been the bays, ponds, and ocean 
of Martha's Vineyard, and autumn, when most peo 
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thing strained, a trip with a purpose—when 1 fish 


read, wade in and out, and save the afternoon fo: 


. digging and mucking about on the edge of th 
shore. I have seldom found much: I like to look a 





iwinkles and mussels, driftwood, shells, horse 











hoe crabs, gull feathers, the small fry of bass and 
lues, the remarkable skin of a dead sand shark, 
he shining life in rockweed. 

One night about six months ago, when I was 
-teaching at Harvard, it occurred to me that these 
- childish, aimless pleasures—my knowledge of the 
sea has grown very little with time, and what inter- 
ted me as a child still does—which have some- 
imes shamed me and often caused self-mocking, 
might have something to do with the digging about 
that occasionally happens when I am asleep. It is 
en that I awake, feeling that my head is made of 
sand and that a: pole has just. been pulled from it 
1 the end of the pole carrying a card on which 
> is an answer to a long-forgotten problem, 
carly solved and set out as if it had been arranged 
C n a night table. m E = 

On that night I was living in a rickety Cambridge 
- house and went running down the steps at the 
-sound of a crash. A heavy rainstorm had broken 
- the cheap piece of modernity that had been light- 
















- ing the ceiling, and as I stood looking at the pieces - 


| on the floor, I thought: Of course, one has been 
dead three years this month, one has been dead 
for over thirty, but they were one person to you, 
these two black women you loved more than you 
ever loved any other women, Sophronia from child- 
"hood, Helen so many years later, and it was all 
- there for you to know two months ago when, poking 
_ about the beach, a long distance from the house 
- Helen and I had lived in, I found a mangled watch, 
wondered where I had seen it, and knew a few 
+ hours later that it was the watch I had bought in 
the Zurich airport and that had disappeared a short 
time after I gave it to Helen. The answer now was 
. easy. She never walked much because her legs 
hurt. Sam had brought it down to the beach, and 
she didn't want to tell me that my dog, who loved 
.her but didn't love me, could. have done anything 
for which he could be blamed. 
. From the night of that rainstorm in Cambridge, 
for weeks later, and even now, once in a: wie I 
ave dreamed of Sophronia and E Ielen, waking up 
mes so pleased that I try to go en with a 
that denies their death, at other times sad- 
d à the dream because it seems a deep time- 
-of my own age and death. When tha 






















ause d did. -not know about Sophronia's death 
for two years after it happened, and had ‘not 
forced Helen into the hospital that might have 
saved her. In fact, I had only been angry at her 
stubborn refusal to go. How often Helen had made 
e angry, but with Sophronia nothing had ever 
n bad... But. the answer there is easy: 
ironia was the anchor for a little girl, the be- 
Of a your | an, but by the time d had 














in argument with myself, I feel as | 
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met the other, years had brought acid to a natu 
that hadn't begun that way—or is that a lie?—a 
in any case, what excuse did that give for irritatior 
with a woman almost twenty years older than I 
swollen in the legs and feet, marrow-weary y will 
the struggle to live, bewildered, resentful, some 
times irrational in a changing world where the old, 
real-pretend love for white people forced her now 
into open recognition of the hate and-contempt sh 
had brought with her from South Carolina. She hac 
not, could not have, guessed this conflict would eve 
come to more than the sad talk of black people ov 
collard greens and potlikker, but now here it was 
Harlem streets, in newspapers and. churches, ai 
how did you handle what you didn't understa: 
except with the same martyr discipline that ma 
you w ork when you were sick, made you try to for 
give what you really never forgave, made you t 
a harsh nature and force it into we 
in time, became almost tr 
two women come together a 
had not been like that. — | : 
I don't know what year Helen came to work | 
me. We never agreed | about the time, altho 
when we felt most affectionate: or tired we wou 
argue about it. But it v yas, certain] v; a long time ag 
The first months had been veiled’ and edgy: 
severe face, her oppressive silences made me th 
she was angry, and my nature, alternating fron 
vagueness to rigid demands, made her unhapp: 
she told me years later. (She did not say it- 
way; she said, "It takes a searching wind to ofi 
tree you sit in.") G 





‘one. for me? Sophror 























































Then one day, at the end of the first uncomfort- 
le months, she said she was grateful, most deep- 
‘I didn't know what she meant, didn't pay much 
tention, except that I knew she had grown af- 
ctionate toward me, even indulgent. Shortly after, 
he brought me three hundred dollars done up in 
sue paper with a weary former Christmas ribbon. 
asked her what it was, she said please to count it, 
‘counted it, handed it back, she handed it back to 
me and said it was the return of the loan for her 
aughter. I said I didn’t know what she was talking 
ibout. Her face changed to angry sternness as she 
said, "I want no charity. I pay my just debts, Miss 
Hellman. Mr. Hammett must have told you I said 
that to him." 
Hammett hadn't told me she said anything, but it 
turned out that one night when he had come from 
the country to have dinner with me, and found 
he was too tired to return to the country—it was the 
early period of emphysema—he decided to spend 
the night in the library. He had been reading at 
"about three in the morning when the phone rang 
and a frightened voice said there was an emer- 
- gency, was it possible to call Helen? He had climbed 
- four flights of steps to fetch her, and when she had 
finished with the phone she said her niece or her 
. daughter or somebody-or-other had had a terrible 
accident and she would have to go immediately. 
He asked her if she needed money, and after the 
- long wait she always took when pride was involved, 
-she asked him for taxi money. 
-. Hammett had said, "What about money for the 
M hospital?" — 

She had said, "Black people don't have it easy in 
a hospital." 
He had said, "I know. So a check won't do you 
any good. You'd better have cash." 
I said to Hammett, "But what's this got to do 
with me?" 
— He said, "It's your money she's returning. I took 
t out of the safe." | 
. He told me how disturbed she had been when 
he had opened my safe, and so he had said, "Don't 
worry. It's OK. There's no sense waking Miss Hell- 


and that makes her angry.” 


For many years after, whenever I tried to open 
he safe, she would come as close to mirth as ever I 
saw her, saying always that I wasn't to get dis- 
turbed, she thought my fingers were too thin for 
such work, and then always reminding me of the 
ight Hammett gave her the money, “before he 
ven knew me, that is a Christian man.” 

‘I said to him, “Helen thinks you're a Christian 


man.” 


‘em to talk. like that." : 


when they have lived together long enough, and $0 


man because she can't learn how to open the safe 


. years, when she told me of the white family in. 
whose house she had been raised in Charleston, her. 


. the newspapers carried a new indignity from t 


“I won't tell her that. She might not like you.” 

“I won't find that too tough." 

“But Pm worried that she might think you dont 
like her." i m 

"I don't like her." "E 

He didn't like her, and he was the only person T 
ever met who didn't. Sometimes he would say it 
was because she spoke rudely to me. (He was right: 
when she didn't feel well, she often did.) Some- . 
times he would say he couldn't stand Catholic con- . E 
verts, or overbig women, or he would complain that 
she was the only Negro in America who couldn't 
carry a tune, Even through the last four and a half 
years of his life, when he had come to live in the 













house and when she, a woman older than. he by a c 


number of years I never knew, would climb the . 
steps with endless trays or mail or books or just to. 
ask if there was anything he wanted, he never said 
anything more to her than "Good morning," Or . 
“Thank you," or, on special occasions, "It looks like _ 
a pleasant day." I think it is possible that the two aE 
of them, obsessed with pride and dignity, one of 
the more acceptable forms of self-love, but self-love 
nevertheless, had come face to face with a reflec- 
tion, and one of them didn’t like what he saw in 
the mirror. » 

Other people always came, in time, to like her 
and admire her, although her first impression on 
them was not always pleasant. The enormous fig- 
ure, the stern face, the few, crisp words did not | 
seem welcoming as she opened a door or offered a 
drink, but the greatest clod among them came to 
understand the instinctive good taste, the highbred 
manners that once they flowered gave off so much 
true courtesy. And, in this period of nobody grows | 
older or fatter, your mummy looks like your girl, 
there may be a need in many of us for the large, 
strong woman. who takes us back to what most of- 
us always wanted and. few of us ever had. 

It is difficult to date anything between people 





I can't remember when I knew, forgot, knew. 
doubted, and finally understood that her feelings- 
for white people and black people were too com- 








5 plex to follow, because what had been said on one: 


day would be denied on the next. In the early 





mother having been the cook there, I would dislike 






the Uncle Tomism of the memories, and often whe 


South we would both cluck about it, but she wo 
turn away from my anger with talk about good ar 


bad among white people, and she had only known 


_ “Sure. She's a convert to my ex-church. We teach ~— I asked her what she meant by good whites, good. 
| to her? et 












She said, "There's too much hate in this world." 
.. I said, "Depends on where you carry the hate, 
doesn't it, what it’s made of, how you use it?" 

- She shrugged. "I ain't ever hated.” 

I said, too fast, "Yes, you have, You just don't 
know it—” and stopped right before I said, You of- 
ten. hate me, I've known it for years and let you 
ave it as a debt I wouldn't pay anybody else but 


Sophronia. - 










QO), SOPHRONIA, it’s you. l want back always. It's 
by you I still so often measure, guess, transmute, 
Lom translate, and act. What strange process made a 
<o little girl strain so hard to hear the few words that 
ever. came, made the image of you, true or false, 
last a lifetime? I think my father knew about that 
— very early, because five or six years after I was sep- 
E arated from Sophronia by our move to New York, 
when I saw her only during our yearly visits to 
New Orleans, he shouted at me one night, “To hell 
with Sophronia. I don't want to hear about her 
anymore." 
(Coo That night started in Montgomery, Alabama, al- 
though why or how we got to Montgomery I no 
longer remember. My father had, among other ec- 
centricities, an inability to travel from one place to 
another in a conventional line: If it was possible 
to change trains or make a detour, he arranged it. 
|. And since we traveled a great deal between New 
_ York and New Orleans, stopping for business or for 
— "friends, we were often to be found in railroad sta- 
tions waiting for a train that would take us out of 
our way. 
. I had been sleeping on a bench that night in 
„Montgomery, Alabama, so I don't know when I 
.. first saw the three figures—a young, very thin. Negro 
girl, and two white men. The men were drunk, my 
“father said later, and maybe that accounted for the 
awkward, shaggy movements, their sudden twists 
and turns. The girl would move to a bench, sit, rise 
as the men came toward her, move to a wall, rest, 
slide along it as the men came near, try for another 
ench, circle it, and move fast when they moved 
he was trying to stay within the station lights, 
he train came in, she ran down the platform 
-But she miscalculated and ran outside 
ights. I saw one of the men light matches and 
nove in 1 the darkness. When he caught the girl he 
put the lighted matches to her arm before he kissed 
her. The girl dropped her valise, and there was the 
noise of glass breaking. I have no clear memory 
| ne t few minutes until I heard my father 
say, "Let the. girl alone." Then he hit the man, and 
' 1it my father, but he didn't seem 
ed the girl up and shoved her 
: ain, came running back for 




















































me, shoved me up the steps of the train, go 
himself, and suddenly began to yell, “My. : 
where is your mother?" My mother was on 
ground repacking the girl's valise. The two- 
were running toward her, but she smiled 
waved at my father and put up her hand in a 
ture to quiet him, She had trouble with the. 
of the valise, but she seemed unhurried about 
ing it. | 
My father was halfway. down the train. s 
when she rose, faced the two men, and said, ' 
you just step aside, boys, and take aN 
home.” I don’t know whether it was the snobbei 
the word "boys" or the accents of her native. 
bama, but they made no motion as she came ab 
the train. i 
The girl was invited to share our basket supp 
and she and my mother spent the next few ho 
speaking about the nature of men. I went into 
corridor to find my bored father. | 
Like most other children, I had learned you t u 
ally got further by pretending innocence. “WI 
did those men want to do with the girl?" - 
When he didn't answer, I said, "Rape, that's wh 
You're a hero. Sophronia will be pleased," 
His voice was loud and angry. “To hell with S 
phronia. I don't want to hear about her anymore." 
A few days later, sitting on a bench in Audubon 
Park, while the two small boys she now nurse 
played near us, I told Sophronia the story. When 
she didn't speak, I said, “Papa was brave, wasn : 
he?" : 
"Yep." 
"What's the matter?" 
“Things not going to get themselves fixed b 
one white man being nice to one nigger girl.’ 
I thought hard and long about that, as I thougl 
about everything she said, and by the next ye: 
visit to New Orleans I had decided on a course 
myself. Sophronia and I had gone to the mo 
and were returning home on a streetcar. We 1 
always moved back to sit in the Negro section 
the car, but this time I. sat in the front direct; 
hind the driver and | lh | 
She whispered to. ‘me whisper [ he. 
rose, I pulled. her dot D, and. she sat still: $ 
minute waiting for me to grow quiet. The cond 
tor had evidently been watching us, becaus : 
turned his head. 
"Back." 
I held so tight to her. arm that she couldn't m 
He said, "Get back in the car. You know be 
than this." 
I said, my voice high with fright, "We won't. 
won't move, This lady is better than you are- 
And the car came to a sudden jolt in the m 
of the street. People rose, and an old woman 




























ard us. The conductor opened the doors. 
Sophronia got to her feet, and I screamed, 
me back, Sophronia, don't you dare move. 
're better than anybody, anybody—" and the 
| lady slapped me as the conductor took my arm. 
was carrying a book bag and I threw it at him, 
led to push the old lady, turned back to find 
phronia. She had moved between me and the 
nductor, who looked more surprised than angry. 
ow she grabbed. my arm. and pulled me into the 
cet. 

-I said, "Let's run.” 

.She said, "You run. I'm past the runnin’ age.” 
So we stood together, staring up at the streetcar, 
vaiting for what. we did not know. Then the car 
rted up and moved away from us. I was crying 
ve walked together toward my aunts’ house. 
After a while. she said, "Crybaby." 

"I did wrong?" 





























































ong for it: 


Right. is wrong and wrong is right 
And who can tell it all by sight? 


+J said, “Sophronia, I want to go away with you for 
always, right now. I've thought a lot about it all 
year, and I've made up my mind. I want to live with 
you the rest of my life. I won't live with white 
people anymore—" 

_ She put her hand over my mouth. When she took 
it away, I knew she was very angry. She said, “I 
got something to tell you, missy. There are too 
many niggers who like white people. Then there 
re too many white people think they like niggers. 
fou just be careful." 

She crossed the street and was gone before I 
ould move. Sleepless that night and miserable the 
iext day, I went on the second day to find her in 
idubon Park. 

I said, "Aren't you going to see me anymore?" 
She said, "] got a no-good daughter and a no- 
ood son." 


now then, and I don't know now, what no-good 
neant to her, and so I waited. We sat without 
peaking on the park bench watching one little red- 
jaired brother push. the other off a tricycle. 

She called out, sly Hugh,” and the fight 
topped immediately. - 
After a while, I said, * 
inymore?" 





oroachin" to straighten. things out." 
"You mean I'm no good, either?" 


sre puzzled. ' 


with which she. spoke. (And there I was not wrong. 


white, she had ever met, but. that day I thou 
dt was only for me.) 


. Jt was an old question, and she had always hada 
want to see me anymore. Well, 1 won t hang around: : 


.] had heard this from my mother, but I didn’ E 


*Aren't you going to see me 
she died." . . 
"You're growing up,a few years. aw ay. Time’ s ap- | 


She turned her head and looked at me as if she 
'] mean you got to straighten things 


ut in your own n head. Then maybe you goin’ to be _ an my. m 


some good and pleasure me. But if they. keep on. 
pilin’ in silly and gushin’ out. worse, you goin’ to be . 
trouble, and you | ain 't goin’ to pleasure | me and no- 
body else." E du E 

M any years a I came to "IN all | 
she meant was- that I might blow up my life. with. 
impulsiveness or anger or jealousy or all the other 
things that she thous ght made a mess, but that day, 
in my thirteenth year, I shivered at the contempt 














] came to. know as she grew: older and l did, too; 
that she did. feela kind ol contempt for. the. world 
she lived. in and for almost ever ybody, black. © 
zh 
- 
















I got up from the bench in maybe the kind E 
pain you feel when n a lover. has told you that not 
only does the love not exist anymore, but that it 
possibly never existed at all. hs 

I said, “You mean I am no good and you ‘don’ t e 





and bother you—" qus 

She got slowly to her feet. "You all I got, baby, | 
all I'm goin’ to have.” 

Then she leaned down and kissed me. She hadn't... 
kissed me, I think, since I was three or four years. o 
old. Certainly I have had happier minutes since; __ 
but not up to then. We shook hands, and I went. Wem 
back to the park bench the next day. | 


£p has always been a picture of Sophronia in |. 
my house, all of them taken with me as a young 
child. Some years after Helen came to work for me, | 
I came into the library to find her with one of the 24 
pictures in her hand. | E 
I said, "My nurse, my friend. Handsome woman, _ 
wasn't she?" | 
"You look like a nice little girl. Beige 
"Maybe. J was, but nobody thought so. was 
trouble.” . e 
"She didn't think so.’ E 
I took the picture from Helen, and for the first 
time in the forty years since it had been taken, saw- 
the affection the woman had for the child she stood — 
behind. | z 
I said, “It takes 1 me too long to know things.” 
“What?” 
“Nothing. 1 hadn't seen her for two years before 





















“You. did’ t go to the funeral?" 
Ps! didn t know she died. Her daughter didn’t. 
tell me.’ 

“She was a light-skinned woman?” 

“I know about that question, I've known about it 
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“Yes, very. But she didn’t use it, if that’s what 
ou mean." a Pn 

“How old was she?" 

“In the picture? I don't know. I—my God. She 
couldn't have been thirty. I can't believe it, but—" 
^'"Black women get old fast." 

"Yes" I said, "watching white women stay 
"White women never been bad to me." 

I was in a sudden bad humor, maybe because she 
wasn't Sophronia. I said, "Colored women who 
cook as well as you do never had a bad time. Not 
even in slavery. You were the darlings of every 
house. What about the others who weren't?” 

< She said, “You mean the good house nigger is 
king boy." 

. Lsaid, "I mean a house nigger pay no mind to a 
field hand." " 

She laughed at the words we had both grown up 
on. A half hour later I went down to the kitchen 
-for a cup of coffee. She was using an electric beater, 
"and so neither of us tried to talk over the noise. 
Then she turned the beater off and, I think for the 
first time in her life, raised her voice in a shout. 
. "You ain't got no right to talk that way. No 
- right at all. Down South, I cook. Nothing else, just 
cook. For you, I slave. You made a slave of me, 
cand you treat me like a slave." 

I said, "Helen! Helen!" 

"A slave. An old, broken slave." 

"You're a liar," I said, "just a plain goddamned 
liar." 

"God will punish you for those words." 

"He is, right now." 

< She took a check from her apron pocket—her 
share of the last royalties from Toys in the Attic— 
tore it up, and held out the pieces to me. 

^ “There. Take it. You think money and presents 
‘an buy me, you’re wrong.” 





.* 


you a few days to move out. 


become the only place one could sit in the depress- 


day or five years ago, facing a window that had 


like his politics, I told Hammett about the after- 


“I didn't think she hated me.” 





I said, "I'm going up to Katonah. That will give | W "2 74 a due t s cS 
(00V V x pw learn something. that day, maybe how. 


That night, sitting on a pile of books that had l 


ing little cottage filled with furniture broken by the 
weight of phonograph records and books, ashtrays - 2- 
| . mostly, a wellintentioned fake, and black people 
should and do think it a sell. But mine was bred, 
literally, from Sophronia's milk, and thus I thought 


| 3 | ‘Negroes: and whites. The white liberal attitude is, 
oppling on the edges of manuscripts, a giant desk. 
Joaded with unopened mail that had arrived that 


-been splintered by the gun of somebody who didn't. 
the jokes about myself, But our bad times did no 
1001 MD oy ey spring from such conclusions by Helen—they were 

He said, “Why do you talk to her about the | : 


| “She doesn't. : She likes you. very much and that. 
-scares her, because she hates white people. Every 
morning some priest or other tells her that's not. 





Christian charity, and she goes home more mixi 
up than ever." mE dE c 
“IĮ guess so. But I don't care about what she hates 





or doesn't. I care about what I said to her. FH wait. 
li write and say Fm > 







until she has left, and then I 
sorry 1 screamed liar." s e 
He stared at me and went back to reading. After a 
while he said, "You should have screamed at her - 
years ago. But of course you never lose your temper ü 
at the right time. Then you feel guilty and are sure 3 
to apologize. I’ve always counted on that, it’s never. 
failed." — — | zo UR u^ 
I said, “All these years, waiting to catch me out. 
"Yep. And shall I tell you something else tha 
goes hand in hand, kind of?” | SY lA 












“I am, as you know, grateful for all high-class 
revelations.” E 

“Well,” he said, “when vou start out being angry, 
you're almost always right. But anybody with a. 
small amount of sense learns fast that if they let you d 
go on talking, you come around to being wrong. | 
So after you've slammed the door, or taken a plane, | 
or whatever caper you're up to, that fine, upright, | 
liberal little old sense of justice begins to operate,” 
and you'll apologize not only for the nonsense part 
of what you've said but for the true and sensible . 
part as well It's an easy game—just a matter of. 
patience." P UNS 

I thanked him and went back to New York. It has ` 
long been my habit to enter the house on the bed- 
room floor, and on that day I did not wish to see 
the kitchen without Helen, did not wish to face a 
life without her, so it was four or five hours before 
I went downstairs. Helen was sitting in a chair, her: 
Bible on the table. 

She said, ^Good evening. Your hair is wet." 

"Yes," I said, "I'm trying to curl it.” — 









much we needed each other, al though knowing. 


that often makes relations even more difficult. Our 
bad times came almost always on the theme of 














it exempt from such judgments except when I made. 


too advanced, too unkind for her. They came 
think, because she did not think white people cap- 
able of dealing with trouble. I was, thus, an in- 


 truder, and in the autumn of 1963 she told me 80. 


I had gone down to Washington to write a maga- 


. zine piece about the W ashington March. Throu 








Negro friends, through former Harvard students, 
through a disciple of Malcolm X, I had arranged 
to meet the delegations from Louisiana and Ala- 
bama. Sophronia's grandson, whom I had never 
seen, was to arrive ‘with the Alabama delegation. 
Many years before, I had had letters from his older 
sister, a teacher at Tuskegee. Now, when I wrote 
... toask if they would like to come to Washington, she 
_. had written back that they could not make ‘the trip. 
Immediately after, I had a letter from Orin saying 
that he wanted to come if I would send the bus 
fare, but please not to tell his sister, because she did 
not approve. I had sent the money, and as far as I 
knew, he was on his way. 

At seven o'clock on the morning of the March, I 
was sitting on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial 
waiting for Orin, won- 
dering if he looked like 
Sophronia, if he had 
brought me the photo- 
graphs I had asked for, 
if his mother had ever 
told him much about 
her. At nine o'clock I 
went to look for the AI- 
abama delegation. T hey 
had been in Washing- 
ton for six hours, but 
nobody had heard of 
Orin and they were sure 
he had never been on 
the bus, never signed up 
to come. 

It was, of course, a re- 
markable day. Two 
hundred thousand peo- 
ple came to ask only 
what thev thought had 
been promised, still 
calm, pleasant, and gay 
in the face of the one- 
hundred-year-old refus- 
< cal, But as the day wore 
on, I felt as if a respect- 

able. -Madison Avenue 
uneral had gone on too 
long. When Martin Luther King rose to speak—and 
there was no question of the pride the audience felt 
dn the man, no question that he represented all that 
"was gentle and kind in this kindest of people—I 
remembered too many Negro preachers from my 
| childhood. and rew impatient with "I have a 
,dream." oo 
— T wandered off. looking for something to eat. T 
dropped my pocketbook, "spilled the contents, and 
was helped. by a small colored boy who, when I 
hanked him, said OK, lady, courtesy of the Com- 
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monwealth." 





































I laughed and found that his « 
panion, a tall young Negro, was laughing, to 
I said, "What's that mean, courtesy "of the Co 
monwealth?" ce 
“Nothing,” said the young man. “Old Geo 
trics to learn a new word every day. We were 
around Boston last night so today it will be ‘Co 
monwealth.' : 
Old George turned out to be fourteen years ok 
small for his age, and the voung man's name wi 
Gene Carondelet. 
I said, "Thats the name of a street in New Qr- 
leans,” 
He said, “Yep. That’s why I took it.” 
Old George weaved in and out of the crowd, 
bringing frankfurters and then coffee, while Caron- 
delet told me ‘he had 
been in jail seven times 
lor trying to register 
Negroes in. Greenw vood 
Mississippi, and ck 
leading a. march. 
Baton Rouge. He sai 
he had never seen old 
George before McComb 
Mississippi, where a po- 
liceman had hit Georgi 
over the head an 
George's mother had hit 
the policeman. The 
next day George’s moth 
er said, “T ate the boy 
with you. He’s in dan- 
ger here. Take him and 
each him." m 
"He's been with me 
for eight months. That 
George can do, leari 
any thing. Makes a 
mighty fine speech. 
Make a speech for the 
lady.” 
George rose. “You 
folks beter take you 
black behinds down 
vote your way to f 
dom. The first correlative to. freedom—" At” 
word “correlative” George grinned at me and 
down, saving he didn't jecl too well, he had 
headache back again. Carondelet explained thai 
a few days they were going to New York to see 
doctor about the headaches George had been ha 
ing since he got hit over the head by the policem 
About a week later, I came in the house to fi 
Carondelet, George, and a gangly, popeyed man 
about twenty-four sitting in the living room 
Helen. Carondelet said they’ d been waiting . E 





New York Times photo 






ii now v they: had: to go because George ` was 
way to the doctor's. ‘As I took them to the 
or, I did not notice that the strange man was 
n the living room until George “said, “You 
d him, you got him." 

hor o Re 

at Orin something.” 

ondelet said, "He's silly stuif.” | 

n was, indeed, a. dull young man, sleepy, over- 
, as anxious as I was to get the visit over with, 
ad been. bort long.after Sophronia's death, 
10 memory of his. mother' s ever having talked 
her. What about. his uncle, Sophronia’ s son? 
r heard. ot. him. Where was his mother? She'd 
xed long ago, maybe dead, maybe still turning a 
« Why hadn' t he come to Washington with the 








































e to New York, been robbed, lost my address, 
n't eaten, where was the men's room? 1 pointed 
oward the kitchen, waited a long time, puzzled 
nd sad that this man should be Sophronia’ s grand- 
on. 
When he did come back, I said I had to go 
) work, and rose to shake his hand. He suddenly 
vegan to talk in a more animated way, although 
he words were now slurred. I had become Miss 
Hellmar or, more often, “man” in puzzling sen- 
ences like “Man, this is some town, and they can 
take me to it any time they got enough, man," and 
"Man, where them two finkies I come here with, 
ind where is here, just where is here at?" After a 
hile I said I'd get him some money for the trip 
ck home if he wanted to make it, and he began 
augh as I went into the hall to find Helen stand- 
£g by the door. 

She said, "He took | a shot in the toilet.” 

What do you mean?” 

A no-good punkie-junkie. Maybe heroin." 

"he words were so modern, so unlike her, that I 
ared, amused and puzzled that there was a side of 
I didn’t know. 






























able with me.’ 

Vhen I came back down the steps, the phono- 
ph was playing very loudly and Orin was mov- 
-around the room. I couldn't hear what Helen 
L but his voice was very. loud. 

"Lady man, I'm stayin' right where I fall, see?" 
Helen said, "You a sick boy: You going for a cure, 

you going to hell? . 















c 


old. Maybe even have to send you on a little 
and soon—" —— 
he crossed to him, pulled his arms behind his 


m toward the door. 





happen to people." 


appeared ; again-an. old habit, conversation without | 
prelude, in spi 


bama delegation? They weren't his kind. Hed 


"Could I have. A piece à y 
I don't think. $0. He's just stupid, and 1 uncom: 


was: artes on the pretense that she ate very little. 
. opened. the stove, reac hed far back into the oven, 


I Lady man, hell's my place and you my girl, tired 


k, and stepped to one side as he tried to kick - 
T. She held him easily, gracefully, as she pulled s 
E out. before. "yeu organize: You, for example. Find 


She said. to: me, | Go for a walk; " and closed iud EE 
locked the. ‘doo! - . 
The following. morning she iid: “You see, hings 

















I didn't answer her, and after an hour € or sO ch 











before—''I locked the door” cause I wanted you « out 
of trouble.” -" 

"No, fe | sa 
good at it.” 










id. "You just didn’ t “think T4 be eer 











Kos ad yo ^ 
"No. good for colored people to come north, no 
good," she said. “Live like a slummy, die like one. 
South. got its. points, no matter what m think. 
Even. if just. trees." SG 

Iwas never to see or hear tiom. Orin. again, but | 
when George got out of the hospital, he came to _ 
stay with us several times, appearing and disap- 
pearing without explanation. There was something 
odd about his relations with. Helen, something teas- 
ing on his side, cautious on hers. 

A few days after he arrived, he was romping. 
with the poodle on the lawn outside her window, 
while -I read on the porch above their heads. ~ 

He said to her, "Hey, Mrs. Jackson, your poodle 
got fleas." 

"Lot of people got fleas,” she said. 

After a long pause, George called out, “I've been = 
thinking about what you said, and I'm goddamned ge 
if I understand it.” 

“You been sleepin’ here, Miss Hellman been sleep 
in’ here. That’s all I got to say.” TL ae 

George screamed with laughter. “You mean we | 
give the dones fleas? You some : far-out lady, Mrs. 































At a dinner, à : 


"Where: you see corn bread?" UE p us 
^W hy you. hide it where you do?” 
ong been her habit to hide any food that 





and thus: had. inherited. her “fat glands. " Now she 





and slammed down on the table a giant corn-bread 
cake and a pot of greens and fatback. 

“Can I have some,” I said, knowing he had made 
a bad. mistake, "nothing i in the world like potlikker 
and corn—" 

She said to George, "What you do all day, besides 
snoopin'? You know more about this island that we 
ever find out, or want to." | 

"Sure do, said George, "that my job. Got to find. 




















American Express Travelers Cheques 


is about as big a goofas... 


... rooting for the bull at the Plaza de Toros. 

No savvy traveler would do such a thing. Nor would 
he risk the embarrassment and frustration of trying to 
use personal checks and letters of credit. Not to men- 
tion the danger of losing cash. 

No problem with American Express Travelers 
Cheques. You can spend these Travelers Cheques every- 
where—at hotels, motels, restaurants, nightclubs, shops, 

airports, railroads, gas stations— even at places far off 
‘the beaten track. (Try doing that with a lesser-known 
travelers.cheque.) 

American Express Travelers Cheques are famous as 
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The Rescue Money. If your Cheques get lost or stole 
you go to the local American Express office or repr 
sentative. (They’re all over the world.) Get your miss- - 
ing Cheques replaced. And your trip is rescued. x 





on-the-spot refunds than all other travelers cheqt 
combined. 





Cheques you buy. Buy them where you bank—in | 
$20, $50, $100 and $500 denominations. | 


You can't go wrong 


Travelers Cheques. 


The Rescue Money. 
















all about you being like crazy with your money. 
got so much money, give it to SNCC instead of . 
ting it on that no good Almira family down in 
felen said, softly, "Eat your dinner, son"  — 

orge said to me, "Old man Almira leave his 
mily for a fourtee: 


here, that makes 













: MEN her sad, so she send money all 
r round, all year round, to the wife and kide 


Helen said, “No-good men, that’s what you all 















seorge said, "And no-good kiddies. You some fine 
ker, Mrs. Jackson. The Almira boy was the one 
the fire last week, and the girl whores all over 
You lie, boy, and you a mighty dirty talker about 
our own people.” = 

“First,” said George, "they ain't my people cause 
they ain’t all black, they part Portuguese. Two, 
bums is bums, forget the color. Three, a revolu- 
tionary got no right to defend the baddies even of 
his own color, kind, or faith. Otherwise it comes 
about—” 
-I said, “Oh, shut up, George,” and Helen hit me 
on the arm, an old sign of affectionate approval. 


© oir came to visit us the next summer for a 
ew days, but I did not see him at all in 1965 until 
the cold autumn day of Helen's funeral. That night, 
uite late, he rang the bell, a small suitcase in his 
1and. Bu 

He said, "I wouldn't have come like this, but I'm 
oing back to Atlanta, and I wanted to—well, I 
lon't know." | 

We talked for a while about what he'd been do- 
ng, where he'd been, and then he said, "You're 
orried, Miss Hellman." 

"Yes," I said, “if that's the word." 

“About the funeral. They didn’t come to you?" 
“I guess that's part of it, but not much. No, they 














anted, but I didn't like to intrude, or maybe—I 


ont know." 
'Stinking funeral 


T EN 















uld want. Ive been there before. You think 
yre trying to tell you something, forbid you 
mething, but you don't know—" 

' Ah," he said, "the one thing they knew for sure 


















at least I talk 


ear-old girl, and Mrs. Jacke ^ 


you're sure of. I don't believe she knew she was 


dn't come to me, although they telephoned, the | 
nieces, and the daughter I'd never heard from. 

efore. They asked me what kind of funeral I Fifteen fc 
: “Orin? Orin?” 


said, "It's hard to know what strong people ` ‘cause I ain't going to find liim. She was some fa 


as she didn't want that coffin, all done up for a here, TI 


ishop, with brass. Seventeen hundred doll arse! o] 








“My God, I didn't know that, What foolswell, - 
.them into burying her in South 


Carolina. That 








































“She did want to tell you something. She was 
getting ready to die.” 2 
. I said, "You know too much, George, too much | 





going to die. I won't believe it. And how do 
know how much the coffin cost?" | ^. ^ . 
“They told me," he said. “On Tuesday morning, © 
Mrs. Jackson asked me to come round." 
"She asked vou, she didn't ask me, I'm jealous, 
George." | 
"She had things for me to do, errands.” = — — 
I said, “She always had people doing secret ef 
rands. I didn’t know you saw each other.” | 
"Oh; sure, whenever I came up north, and then I . 
always wrote to her. My second operation, I stayed 
in her place till I was better." | 
"You didn't tell me you had a second operation." 
He smiled. “Anyway, there I am on Tuesday. She P 
shows me two savings bank things and says they're — 
for her grandchildren. Then she gives me orders to | 
pack her clothes and take ‘em to the post office, all 
of them except one dress and shoes" .—— s 
“Where did she send them?" — 


you. - 


"Somebody in Augusta, Georgia. Then I take 
around the TV radio set, and I sell that for h 
When I come back, she asked me to make h 
lemonade and said she wanted to sleep. I said I'd be 
back at night, but she said not to come, she wanted - 


| rest. Then she gave me one hundred dollars. Eighty- 
















five for me, she said, or wherever I wanted to give it. ` 
Fifteen for Orin when I found him." ig 







. ““He’s still hanging around. She always gave him 
- little money. But he ain't going to get this. fiftee 


. out lady, Mrs. Jackson. Some far-out Chri 


"Sure was," I said. 


= “T hope you feel better," he said. “Next time I'm 


come see you.” 
nevér has come to see me again. 





. But | 














by Michael Harrington 






T jm The Peripatetic Reviewer by Edward Weeks | 
E No Thrills, Lotta Laughs by Dan Wakefield 





The Polities of Günter Grass 


Günter Grass is best known to 
. Americans as the most serious comic 
genius of the postwar period, a 
 Rabelaisian surrealist who has in- 
«arnated the Hitler years and their 
frantic aftermath in profound fan- 
-tasies. That, one might say, is ac- 
-complishment enough, for it places 


him in the very front rank of. the. 
Yet, as 


-contemporary imagination. 
his new collection of essays, Speak 


Qul, makes clear, Grass is more than / 
his "Speech to a Young Voter," 


a brilliant writer; he is probably a 
: eat one. He also Re g un the 










5 fealty transcend, the 





The Polities of Giinter Grass 


Words Into Skin by Laurence Lieberman 


The Landscape of Madness by William Jay Smith 


Ormandy's Orchestra by Herbert Kupferberg 
Short Reviews: Records by Herbert Kupferberg 
me Short Reviews: Books by Phoebe Adams 


he was a 
. Youth, by seventeen he was serving 
‘in. the Panzers, and at eighteen he 
! nare the resti e hai -was in an American prisoner-of-war 


understand the crimes 


_ sponsibi ' 
rgent | oes hat he ¢ 
azi them; VO. 










by Michael Harrington 


past in the National Democratic 
Party. And, at the very same time, 
Walter Ulbricht’s “Democratic Re- 
public” has joined with the Russians 
in the imperialist suppression of the 
Czechoslovakian freedom movement 
and thus helped to reintroduce the 
mood of cold war into Central Eu- 
rope. Under these circumstances, 
Günter Grass's insights take on an 
imperative urgency. 

Grass, as he himself recounts in 
was 
born in Danzig in 1927. At fourteen 
member of the Hitler 


camp. It was then that he began to 
generation committed in the name 
of the future. "When I was nine- 
teen,' ' he writes, "I began to have an 


inkling of the guilt our people had 


knowingly and unknowingly accu- 
mulated, of the burden of responsi- 
bility which my generation and the 
next would have to bear." 

So Günter Grass is not the ' 'good 
German" who seeks to avoid any re- 













which his 


y for the e Nan horrors byo one and its sull 
re . know. about. ctate 


arly | assumes a 






















tragic responsibility for. crimi 
whid he did not himself comm 
but in which he feels himself, 
his country, implicated. And 
that clear and moral rejection of 
unspeakable horrors of Hitleris 
which makes him an oppone 
the established powers in both 
manys and, indeed, throughoy 
world. 
For that matter, Grass’s sum 
survey of postwar politics pe 
sort of symbiotic relationshi 
tween. capitalist West and Coi 
nist East: 
For. more than twenty years. 
attempt | to free Western demo 
| from its reactionary straitjack 
` defamed as open Commun 
E crypto- -Communism. The ant 
munism enthroned in the V 
the greatest triumph Comm 
could have achieved. It struck 
sighted democrats blind. . . 
explains why parliamentary de 
racies have supported a corru: 
dal system in Persia, this is 
made it possible for the anachr 
tic dictators of Spain and Pe 
to stand side by side wi 
Adenauer on the platfor 
Communism; while tod: | 





















into a dictatorship of the 
aucracy is confronted by democ- 
whose parliaments are subser- 
to lobbies, whose formerly free 
s have more and more be- 


frees 00 0) 












er Grass has applied these 
oromising critical categories 
ght of Germany as an "eco- 
: miracle" in which God, capi- 
, and anti-Communism tri- 















ed by some of the events of the 
several years: riots on the left 
electoral progress by the neo- 
zi right. 

As an active participant in his 
intrys democratic left—the Social 
mocratic Party (SPD) —Grass, 
these essays show, was aware of 
ese disturbing, even explosive, ten- 
ncies all along. 

He described Axel Gäsar Springer, 
e West German press lord, as a 
o-chancellor, ‘whois accountable 
no Parliament, who cannot be 
fated out of office, and who has set 
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SPD's 


ed have been shocked and sur- - 






dor. 
aving | 






lead the dance around the golden 


calf for another four years; And 


there is particular scorn, and even 
horror, for the Christian Democrats 
when they make a former commen- 
tator on the Nazi race laws, Hans 
Globke, a high administration off- 
cial-or install a former Hitler Party 
member as the Chancellor of an offi- 
cially anti-Hitler Germany. 

AM of these charges have, of 
course, been made by Walter UI- 
bricht and the East German Com- 
munists—only they do not apply the 
same standards of morality to them- 
selves. Grass does it for them. The 
“Free German Youth" (FDJ) are 
likened to the Hitler Youth, the 
army is characterized as built upon 
Prussian militarism, and East Ger- 
many's ossified Stalinism is invidi- 
ously compared to the yearning for 
freedom in Czechoslovakia. — 

Indeed, Grass is particularly out- 
raged by the ways in which leaders 
on both sides of the German Iron 
Curtain falsified the heroic general 
strike and rising of the East German 
workers in 1953. For Grass, the event 
was a "workers' rising of clearly so- 
cial democratic nature." For Uk 
bricht, it was a fascist putsch, and 
for the West Germans (with impor- 
tant exceptions like Willy Brandt), it 
was a "people's movement" without 
class or political character. Where, 
Günter Grass asks, is his generation, 
which was so helpless in the face of 
this enormous sacrifice? — 2 2. 

And yet Grass, for all of his active 





























Democrats, -l 
not thus to | 
and domestic. 















re me lj 


Germany. Yet, as he wrote in 1967 


the coalition had become o 













































cial reality, it was not so much the. 
cause as the consequence of the crisis. 
of German democracy. The real 
roots were oligarchic domination of 
the parties, the powerful drive to- 
ward a political pragmatism which 
undermined parliamentary control 
and made special interests all- 
powerful. co ONERE 
Out of this understanding of the 
profoundly negative tendencies in 
his country's recent history, Grass is 
able to come to terms with the New 
Left-and the New Right-in Ger 
many today. The fact that the youth 
regard democracy as a fraud is a re 
sult of the structural hypocrisies ol 
the society. And, says Grass, the dis 
illusionment was sped by the Social 
Democratic attack on the youth 
from the right. In his May Day 
1968, speech he argues that there i: 
no security from false prophets un 
less there is reform, including. the 
democratization of the parties anc 
the abrogation of the NATO Treat 
through a general European peac 
agreement with the Warsaw Pac 
states. | n 
And yet in thus underlining \ 

is understandable—and valuab 
the youthful protest, Grass dot 
lose his faith in democracy. H 
-Jieves that the SPD can, and. 
give democratic expressio 
unrest which has brought the 
dents into the street. And thro 
out these essays that is perhaps 
pervasive theme: the commi! 
^to democracy and freedom : 





























own response i is: 





- Let us be builders of cities! ... Thus 
_will the question, “What is the Ger- 
man fatherland?” be realistically 
answered. We need only reason and 
something of that pioneer spirit 
which inspired the German immi- 
grants in America who built their 

Frankfurt, Hamburg and Berlin in 
. the Middle West. We must not seek 
.after the lost provinces [of the old 
-Germany] but rather to regain that. 
essence which once was the German 
. fatherland. 














. German democratic spirit which, in 
— the tremendous achievements of its 
-labor and socialist movements, once 
held out a marvelous promise to > the 
entire world. 
. Indeed, there are some similarities 
< between Grass and a great German 
"novelist of the previous generation, 
« Thomas Mann. Both started out on 
-the right: Grass in the Hitler Youth, 
Mann as a pre-World War I con- 






ds World. War T 


That is the authentic voice of the 





published durin 
is an attack on de- 
mocracy itself). The peace drove 
Mann to the left until he eventually 
joined in a united front with the 





Social Democrats and, later, the 
Communists. Similarly, Grass was 


moved to active participation in the 
campaigns of the SPD. Yet for all 
Mann's enormous accomplishments, 


.he never really did find a political 
-correlative to his philosophic opin- 


ions, He died filled with fear of the 
future but uncertain of how to re- 


sist the trends which frightened him. |. 


Grass has, I think, made a deeper, 
and certainly a more activist, com- 
mitment than Mann. And it goes 
beyond that periodic flurry of elec- 
toral activity which has involved 
American writers and intellectuals 


in recent years. It is more substantial: 


and fundamental than that. 


For all his criticisms of his own) 
party and society, Günter Grass 


rightly concludes, “To the question: 
"Where do you stand today?’ I reply: 
‘I remain a Social Democrat. " 


Words Into Skin 





= Leonard Michaels is a young writer 
< whose work has appeared in many 
-of the more important literary mag- 
azines—-New American Review, Par- 
tisan Review, the Paris Review, and 
the Evergreen Review among others. 
Going Places is his first collection. 
© The key events in his stories— 
. usually holocausts in the lives of his 
'protagonists—are —indistinguishable 



















— A Going Places 
© by Leonard Michaels 
s r ran Straus & Giroux, $4.95) 






m. the settings in which they oc- 
. Settings are felt to be a physical 
ension of the agonized victims 
‘ho inhabit them. I am constantly 
eminded by Michaels’ emblematic 
€ sets that no other time and no 
r place could have fostered pre- 
ly the form or quality of torture 
t strikes the persona lumb, dead, 
fiercely awake—excruciatingly 
=” for Beckman, 
n a milli- 




















by Laurence Lieberman 


meter of his life on the back floor of 
his cab, "begging as they dragged 
him by his hair over the front seat 
and onto the floor in back where the 
mat reeked of whiskey, stale butts, 
the corruption of lungs, and a mil- 
lion yards of bowel”; Philip, the 
hilarious nude fugitive encountered 
at the subway change booth by the 


Negro attendant guarding the turn- 
stile, “Hey, man, you naked? . 


You're naked. . Scat, mother, go 
home"; Isaac, the talmudic scholar, 
discovering his physical deformity— 
following a fall on the icv street—in 
a phone booth “like a coffin’; Me- 
lanie, raped by the Turk on the 
"cracking, desiccated leather" front 
seat of his old Chevrolet, later iden- 
tifying her hideously diminished self 
with "an armless, naked manikin” in 
a store window, and worse yet, “a 
thalidomide baby, all torso and 
short-circuited”; the voluptuous 
Miss Abbe Carlyle, contronted and 
slowly seduced by the twenty Puerto 
Rican boys congregated into the 
shape of a great bird of prey on a 























deals subtly with madness; one w 
homosexuality; one with a large a 
happy Midwestern family; one - 










April Report on : 







He spoke for his generation. Tt 
fest book of a young writer d, 
fame . ... It is the dream of 
such discoveries that draws edite 
publishing. Sometimes the di 
comes true. 


















































Still a Harvard oridergradii 
Jonathan Strong has the grace a 
freshness. of his years — but the. 
surance, the technical resource, and 
the frm honesty of a mature talen 


TIKE is a novella, at once sens 
and cool, of a lonely boy's first fleet 
love. He is a dropout, not in seai 
but in waiting for manhood, identi 
direction. Readers will sense the | 
quality at once: Tike's sensibili it 
different, new, and young. 


Of the five additional stories, 


a boy and girl, blissful in bed. 


Most remarkable, perhaps, is * 
perburger." Much-anthologized, 
ready celebrated, it is the stra 
threnody of a rootless “kid.” Ame 
you could call him, or monstrous 
merely innocent, in his oblique d 
ings with the vuinerabis adult wo 
This story is at once ambiguous’ 
utterly truthful. We regard it 
masterpiece. E 


TIKE AND FIVE STOR 
by Jonathan Strong 


$5.75 at your bookstore 
LITTLE, BROW 












ie collection: “Twenty w were 
d together on the stoop; tiers 
ds made one central head, and 
igs rested along the banisters: 
redy monster of boys study- 
r approach." These are not 
locales, settings—traditional 
und—ever. | Life does not 
occur in these machines, edi- 


















its daily happening, the 
m merging with the bodies they 
ose, altering and chienne into 
r life stream. 

"Going Places," the title story, 
aels realizes a totally plastic, 
mal style. Every sentence is 
ed with a tactility of phrasing 
suggests oddly that words are 
how being alchemized into skin. 
a style that gives new signifi- 
e, a new literalness, to the ex- 
on, he put a skin on every- 
g he said: "His brows showed 
puffed ridges of a pug's discol- 
brutalized flesh where a billion 
jllaries had been mashed and 
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The Writers 


Tichael Harrington is the au- 
thor of The Accidental Cen- 
ury. His essay will appear in 
somewhat different form as 
1e introduction to Speak Out! 
"Günter Grass, to be pub- 
hed in May by Harcourt, 
ace & World. 


urence Lieberman is the au- 
r of The Achievement of 
ames Dickey. 


AE ad rarer rt 


liam Jay Smith is poetry 
onsultant to The Library of 
Dress. 


ward Weeks is a senior edi- 
of the Atlantic Monthly 


Dan w akefield is author of Su- 
"nation at Peace and War. 


10ebe Adams contributes reg- 
larly to the Atlantic. 


e t transfigures the forms that 


nent scars ("memento moris") - 


ing flesh reflected. in his rear-view - 
mirror." In this description of cab- 
driver Beckman’s face following his | 
beating, physical violence of a kind 
that leaves the victim with | pone. E 











viewed as a necessary initiation de. ie bend 
a first step in the painful never- hm 


ending quest for "absolute physical 
being." Beckman's tragedy unfolds 
as we slowly realize that his blessing 
is a curse in disguise. The self-dis- 
covery resulting from his being 
beaten nearly to death enables him 
to change his life radically for the 
better, from cabdriver to painter, 
but it leaves him with an irresistible 
urge to return to total physical risk 
-—courting suicide—and perhaps to 
crucify himself into the truth. 

In two of the stories, "Cross- 
bones" and "Intimations," Michaels 
is perhaps inventing a new genre, 
which may stand in the same rela- 
tion to the conventional story as 
does the story, say, to the novella. 
Ihe short-short form appropriates 
the compression and density of lyric 
poetry and brings them into fiction. 
Only a couple of pages in length, 
these stories need to be reread many 
times, and gradually, they leave the 
reader feeling the sense of totally 
apprehending complex human al- 
liances—or — misalliances—ordinarily 
possible only in the longer forms. 
One gets a marvelous grasp of the 
total life-network of the characters 
in Michaels’ short-shorts, as though 
the essence of a whole novel has 
been successfully encapsulated in a 
couple of pages. Michaels most im- 
pressive device in these stories is the 
elaboration of a long sinuous "croc- 
odilian" sentence which manipu- 


lates syntax to catapult words across 


gulfs of experience; not unusually, 
seven or eight transitions—in 
thought or action—are scaled within 
a single synchromeshed sentence, a 
sentence that can shift instantly 
from high gear to low without fric- 
tion. 

The weaker stories in this volume 
are the wacky sexual fantasies. In 
some of them Michaels resorts over- 
much to clever stunts. The charac- 
ters display gimmicky dialogue and 
quirky personality trappings—ner- 
vous tics, limps, mutilations, all man- 
ner of Freudian and Reich yian hang- 
ups—but the varieties of a 






















don't conceal the hollow character- 
ization or the frayed seams in 
storys overextended struct 
These erotic stories are often wildly 
funny, but the humor is pitched. o 
a scale of laughter that approxi- 
mates—in its zany crudeness—the 
cartoons and jokes one finds in 
Playboy. 

In the better stories of this type, ; 
“City Boy” and “Fingers and Toes,” : 
Michaels succeeds in burlesqueing 
the stock responses of slick pornog- 
raphy and achieves erotic satire of 
unmistakable originality. His surre- 
alistic scenes are always gorgeously 
physical. People who are essentially 
crippled and ineffectual in their 
daily lives are enabled to blossom 
into absurdly fulfilled beings in 
their (or the author's) fleshly fan- 
tasies. 

Michaels’ language is a created, 
a freshly discovered, idiom reveal- 
ing the remarkable plasticity of 
people who are at once trapped— 
and fantastically bursting alive—in. 
their bodies. The body is always dis- 
covered shockingly anew to be the. 
most grotesquely beautiful and deli- 
cate of machines; the body, a 
upon by the crowded machiner 
close quarters of the overpopulate 
Ranae can re-enact through ex 


















late into puni ind spirit: je 
numbingly complex physical inten- 
sities and can transform into 
reordering synthesis countless - 
unrememberable daily physical. € 
tortions in autos, elevators, . 
phone booths. Sexuality in t 
ries assimilates monstrous ' : 
and physical violations of the P 
ner, but transcends them all 1 
wisdom of the body which can nev 
be learned in any other way, 
which must seem—in the worl 
these stories—to be worth ar 
that must be paid. 









in his first novel, The Interrogation, 
which won its author the Prix Re- 
naudot, J. M. G. Le Clézio admits in 
^ a preface to two secret ambitions. 
a “One of them is to write one day,” 

he. “a novel of such a kind 
ihat if the hero dies in the last chap- 
ter—or, at a pinch, develops Parkin- 
. son’s disease—I shall be swamped 
- beneath a flood of scurrilous anony- 

mous letters." The second is to write 







Terra Amata 
by ]. M, G., Le Clézio 
translated from the French 


by Barbara Bray 
(Atheneum, $5.95) 





a really effective novel later on, 
"something in the spirit of Conan 


Doyle, appealing not to the read- 
ers’ taste for realism—along the 


broad lines of psychological analysis 
and illustration—but to their senti- 
mentality.” In Terra Amata, which 
now appears in a fine English trans- 
lation, he may have realized both 
ambitions, although perhaps not 
quite in the way he had anticipated. 
>The hero of this new novel dies, 
¿causes unspecified, and is buried in 
.the last chapter; but I doubt that 
M. Le Clézio will be swamped by 
. anonymous letters of any sort. And 
while it may not appear so on first 
M reading, Terra Amata is, in a sense, 
= very much in the spirit of Conan 
^. Doyle: while presented in the guise 
_ of psychological analysis and illus- 
ation, its basic appeal is sentimen- 
Ll It is really a little fold-out puz- 
e, or, as M. Le Clézio himself says 
: "he Interrogation, a “kind of 
me or jigsaw “puzzle in the form 
a novel,” 
Vhat we have now is simply a do-it- 
ourself piece, a happening in which 
he author does everything possible 
o make the reader feel not only that 
vhat is happening is happening to 
but also that he is making it 
appen, that he is the writer as well 
he reader. “Come up on stage,” 
e author seems to say, "let's see 
t we can Lake of oA this. Your 
sim y in ien 





















The Landscape of Madness 


by William Jay Smith 


ing the scrambled jigsaw before us 
and letting us focus on the pieces. 


He has a predilection for prologues, | 


and he indulges himself, and his 


reader, again here. This novel be- 
gins: "You've opened the book at 


this page. You've turned over two| 


or three pages, glancing idly at the 


title, the name of the author . . ." 


and ends: "What does it matter that 
there was one to write and another 
to read? In the last resort, in the 
very last resort, thev are one and 
the same, and they've always known 
it. There is not just one word, one 
sun, one civilization. There are mil- 
lions of things everywhere. Isn't the 
poem there, or there, Or in vour eye, 


the eye of the beholder? I didn’t) 
really write what you've just 
read. . But lPve said enough. 


Now it's your turn." 

e so, if it 1s not too old-fash- 
ioned a question to ask, what is it 
all about? It is about nothing less 


than the entire universe, about one | 


person who is born on this insignifi- 


cant earth, born by chance, that is, | 


and whose name happens to be. 
Chancelade (de la Chance, you! 
see), who kills potato bugs, grows | 
“P. has a girlfriend who by chance 
called "Mina," makes love, peo- 
cn the earth. ("Another thing you 
could do was have a son”), tries to 
communicate (and, of course, 
the whole truth along the way) 
dies, and is buried. Chancelade, the 
hero of this miniature saga, is a kind | 
of Lucky Jim, who projects his an- | 
guish and frustration into timeless | 
space. And there is—as in every 
French film—a girl beside him 
watching and admiring him while 
he does. Chancelade is Everyman 
everywhere and at every time. The 
book is all paradox from beginning 
to end—the structuralism of € laude 
Lévi-Strauss linked to the existen- 
tialism of Sartre and the absurdity so 
dear to the authors of the nouveau 
roman. It seems a terribly youthful 
work, that of a philosophy student in 
a cold room who has stayed up too 
late, read too much in too many 
dusty tomes, and is trying to put it 
all down—utterly without humor— 
before tur ning on the gas. But in| 


tell | 
d plores the historical ‘‘why” be 
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WHY FRANCE FELL: The Defe 
the French Army in 1940 by 
Chapman. in fascinating detail the 
| brated author of The Dreyfus Case 
The Third Republic of France not only 
France's humiliating defeat by the Ge 
| man army, but also vividly re-creates 
| "how''— from the initial German invas 

to the final assault on the crumbl 
| Maginot Line. No serious student 
| World War Il can afford to miss this 

liant, truly definitive study of one. 

most crucial and tragic periods in- 

history. Notes, maps, index, bibliog 


orc ee OF SILENCE 
|; Vercors, Filled with the kind of 
ment and suspense that far outstrit 
| most inventive fiction, THe BATTE 
| SILENCE tells the stirring true story of 
Vercors' world-famous novel, The 
of the Sea, was secretly publish 
circulated by the Resistance i 
occupied France. Publishers’ Weeki 
| it as “a spiritual adventure . . 
gripping,” while Gilbert Higi 
Book-of-the-Month Club News, 
story of clever and dogged res 
| tyranny, both saddening an 








From your boo se 
| Holt, Rinehart and Wii st 





















































ng of the 
thé same, 


Le. Clézio is frequently very 
at communicating sensations. 
ie section entitled "In a region 
embled Hell,” he describes 
etail the sights, sounds, and 
s of driving along the Côte 
ir in a traffic jam, and he does 
his reader the definite sensa- 
of being in hell. "He felt that 
vas gliding into the landscape of 
ness, in time with the electric 
isic. Soon he would be one of 
, an insect among insects; the 
rowd would close around him like 
mouth and digest him greedily." 
novel begins by detailing the 
cape, "a stretch of earth and 
ubble, with a few mountains, a 
hills, and, on the other side, the 
t plateau of the sea." And it 
ds with the landscape still the 
under "the inescapable sun" 

2 is nothing figurative any- 
^, because everything is self. 
ient. There is no imagination. 
ing is isolated, and nothing 
unicates." | 

a novel concerned with noth- 
ss, in which there is no com- 
cation, a great many pages are 

















oted to attempts at it. There 
Chinese characters sprinkled 
ighout. One section is com- 


l of invented, incomprehensible 
s; the hero and heroine com- 
cate for pages at another point 
1 language. I was going to try 
cipher that, but I looked first 
other section in which Chance- 
addresses his mistress by blink- 
wii in Morse code. The 
e, printed in code (and, of 
'se, translated from French to 
lish in code) begins: "Dear 







1+ 


ia are you there I want to say 
t Ive never been able to say. 


When I got that far, I gave up. It 
may well be that, as Lévi-Strauss 
maintains, societys myths and be- 
liefs are as fundamental to its form 
as language. But still one wishes that 
M. Le Clézio would give greater 
vent to his poetic self, and realize 
that language, like life, may be a 
prison, but it may also be a privilege 
and a promise. 


|, man-made beauty and its logi 
heritage, trying to break free in so 





representative of Paris at th 
ment, with all its buildings we 
clean and already beginning to 
dirty again, Paris obsessed by 












many ways into the greater. mode 
world, but still held back, in i 
tempt, by its sentimental seli-c 
cern. I went at the same time to see 
Jean-Louis Barrault’s wonderful 
spectacle, a re-creation of Rabelais, 
which is held on the planks € 
former wrestling arena. Rabelai 
with his grotesque, but. alway 
man, characters, his long lists of 
vented, earthy words, seemed in 
itely more modern, yet more in 
touch with all that is primitive and 
eternal on this blue, beloved earth 
than this at times brilliant, but fun- 
damentally pretentious, little puzzle. 
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The Peripatetic Reviewer 


by Edward Weeks 


Some years ago I was lunching at 
the University Club in New York 
with Eric Hodgins, then editor of 
Fortune, When we had finished our 
coffee and were making our way out 
of the long, handsome room, he 
paused; "Right on this spot," he said, 
pointing dramatically down at the 
stone floor, "a plaque should be in- 
serted reading, 'Here on the evening 
of December 6, 1941, Admiral Whoo- 
sis, U.S.N. assured the members of 
the Club that under no circumstances 
would Japan dare to attack Pearl 
Harbor. " That display of cockeyed 
overconfidence is exceeded only by 
the Kremlin directive that war with 
Germany was not imminent, issued 
to the Russian Eleventh Army, de- 
fending Leningrad, the night before 
Hitler struck. 

Of the two, Stalin's buida was 
the more inexcusable. For six months 
he had been warned repeatedly by 
his spies (the most reliable of them, 
Richard Sorge, in Tokyo, had sent 
final confirmation of the German 
plans), by his diplomats, and by 


his military intelligence, naturally 


alarmed by the German overflights 
and the multiplying reports of more 
than 140 Nazi divisions massing 


along the frontier. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, British Ambassador in Mos- 
cow, had warned him—and been de- 
nounced as a provocateur. Why was 
Stalin so obtuse, how could he and 
his inner circle have shut their minds 
to reality? The answers are in one of 
the most extraordinary books any 
American has ever written about the 





The 900 Days | 
by Harrison E. Salisbury 
(Harper & Row, $10. 00) ; 


A Compass Error 
by Sybille Bedford 
(Knopf, $5.95) 


A Stronger Climate 
by R. Prawer Jhabvala 
(Norton, $4.95) 


Edward Lear : 
by Vivien Noakes | 
(Houghton Mifflin, $8.95) 


A Dog's Life 
by Michael Holroyd 
(Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, $4.50) 






















Ae : AC VEVIE 
nonumental record of the Siege of 
.ningrad, of the miasma which 






ad so very nearly lost. 
In answer to why, Mr. Salisbury 
ikes us back to the terrible purges 
of 1937-1938 in which the armed ser- 
“vices were decapitated. Three of the 
— five Soviet marshals and two of the 
four fleet commanders were shot; 
very commander of an army corps 
‘as shot, and almost every division 
ommander shot or sent to Siberia; 
half the regimental commanders had 
-. vanished and with them the majority 
= of experienced military commissars, 
-. A nation cannot liquidate from a 
third to a half of its 75,000 top officers 
and expect leadership from the in- 
Cotimidated captains who remain. 
Stalin knew the Red Army was in no 
condition to hold off the Germans in 
1941. He would appease Hitler; there 
would be no war. 
: How in the face of Intelligence 
(could he live with this myth? Stalin 
. argued that Hitler would not attack 
. until provoked—so hear no evil, see 
no evil, and be cautious! He com- 
^ pelled Zhdanov, “his heir," Malen- 
vkov, Vishinsky, and Dekanozov, the 
| Soviet Ambassador in Berlin, to his 
| way of thinking, and he compelled 
- the press and radio to say that war 
talk was preposterous—until at dawn 
oof Jüne 22, 1941, the Panzers burst 
| through the frontier. At this point 
- Stalin took to his quarters in trau- 
-matic shock. 
t Leningrad, Kiev, and the great 
breadbasket of the Ukraine, then 
Moscow, were the immediate objec- 
tives, and the resistance at the out- 
set was totally unorganized. The 
Panzers cut off or demolished entire 
isions, headquarters vanished 
iout a yelp; 1200 Soviet planes 
destroyed in the first day, goo 
them on the ground; Forts No. 6 
nd No. g, thought to be impenetra- 
, were captured as easily as the 
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commanders in Siberia, sped them 
the front, and began to trade space 








ury was in Russia during the years 
‘the Khrushchev “thaw” and had 
he. opportunity to interview the 
terans and the civilian survivors 
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A popular American expression meaning 
the Smooth Canadian. 







Seagram's V.O. 


Canadian. 
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e no scruple in revising Rus- 
istory to suit the political chi- 
-The more damaging exposés 
hed during the de-Staliniza- 
re now expunged from the rec- 
hus it is safe to say that The 
ays will stand as the indispens- 
refutable chronicle that it is. 
ingrad is one of the most beau- 
cities in the world, the San 
isco of Russia, and its inhabi- 
have a pride and sophistication 
1 have long been the envy of 
Muscovites. They were to need 
y ounce of their tenacious loyalty 
he long night. ‘There were two and 
alf million civilians, including 
r hundred thousand children, in 
city when the siege began, and 
proximately half a million in the 
itary forces defending. The air 
nses could not hold off the Nazi 





mbers; the great Badayev ware- 
ises holding the hundreds of tons 
flour, meat, and foodstuffs went 
in flames, and as the temperature 
ypped to 30° below, the only relief 
1e over the ice road across Lake 
goda. 

Phe city endured without heat or 
ht and on a trickle of rations; the 
onicle would be too pitiful to read 
re it not for the resourcefulness 
the human spirit. The sleds loaded 
h frozen corpses creaking by on 
| ice, the whimper of children, the 
swing of leather when there was 
bread, the bucket brigade of two 
jusand teen-agers, each carrying 
» pails, who in relays hauled water 
|: the River Neva to the only 
kery then functioning, the haunt- 
' diaries of those two poets, Olga 
regolts and Vera Inber—this was 
> spirit, the heroism that kept the 
y vibrant. “More people had died 
the Leningrad blockade than had 





j ori- times 





nes the number who died in Hiro- 
shima.” (Can one wonder that the 
Russians squirm at the thought of a 
Germany rearmed?) The 900 Days 
is not a book for diversion, it is a 
book to remember. Leningrad is the 
crippled heroine of this tragedy; she 
is still beautiful but never again will 
be one of the two capitals of Russia. 


A Compass Error by Sybille Bedford 
is a story of sophistication and in- 
nocence, the revelation of Flavia, a 
slender desirable girl of seventeen, 
told half in dialogue and half in 
soliloquy. Flavia's grandfather was 
an Italian prince who married an 
American heiress, and her father a 
wine-loving Member of Parliament. 
The story begins in the summer of 
1930 when she has been temporarily 
abandoned in St-Jean in Provence by 
her mother, who has disappeared 


with a new lover. It is a golden sum- 
mer for Flavia, begun in solitude 
and discipline as she prepares for 
the examinations which will admit 
her to Oxford, and leading on to her 
sexual awakening. The girl who 
knows too much about the spoiled 
women of the world and too little 
about men of her own age has sent 
away the maid who was to have been 
her chaperone. She lives austerely in 
a half-furnished house, does her 
writing in a stone tower loaned by 
her mother’s friend, and swims and 
eats by herself. But her physical be- 
ing is eager to escape from this im- 
molation, and the person who calls 
her out is a bronzed Amazon, The- 
rese, the sun-tanned and command- 
ing wife of a famous Parisian artist 
who compels Flavia to sup with 
them, includes her in the family out- 
ings—there are young twin boys who 
comment knowingly on their bohe- 
mian parents—and finally makes love 


know, it doesn't rea 



























































much which of one's friends on 
to bed with." In the relaxation o 
this lesbian affair, Flavia begins tc 
tell the mixed-up story of her famil 
life. = 
Flavia, as we know from the pro 
logue, is destined to become : 
successful writer, and we also know 
that in retrospect she does not like 
her younger self. Why she felt re 
pugnance about this golden summe 
in St-Jean, which Miss Bedford ha 
described in such charming detail 
and why Flavia turns away from he: 
first sensual baptism to a much mort 
stormy involvement are what thi 
elegantly written story is about. .. 

Miss Bedford’s success lies in he 
portraiture of this half girl, 











hal 
woman, poised on the threshold o 
maturity, and in her adroit sketche 
of the French dwellers in the coasta 
village; less plausible, it seems t 
me, are the highly colored. adver 


tures of Flavia's elders, -th 
cynical prince, the willful granc 
mother, and the rampageous Cor 
stanza, who should have kept an ey 
on her half-worldly child. 


The effort to draw a fair contra: 
between India and the West ofte 
degenerates into familiar accus 
tions, the Indians accusing us ¢ 
lacking spiritual values and we accu 
ing them of being so impractic: 
that they cannot ward off the ev 
recurring waves of famine an 
disease. Katherine Mayo’s Moth 
India was a provocative example : 
Western condescension, just as Ra 
indranath Tagore's lectures in Ame 
ica were a more subtle affirmatic 
of India's spiritual superiority. T] 
way things are going, we should pe 
haps look to a mixed marriage, 
Westerner married to a Hindu; 
lift the curtain on the new ord 
where the Indians are in the ascen 
ancy and where the British ai 
Europeans are admitted on suffe 
ance. A book with such insight is: 
Stronger Climate, a collection of ni: 
short stories written by R. Praw 
Jhabvala, a Polish woman who w 
educated in England, graduated frc 
London University, and in 1g 
married an Indian architect. Th 
and their three daughters are nc 
living in New Delhi, where she dc 
her writing. Her new book is 1 
respects her best, and he 
























In each of Mrs. «. Jhabvala' s stories 
the spotlight first falls on the Euro- 
3eans—young English girls who have 
ome to India in search of love and 
job, a writer in quest of source ma- 
erial, an eligible bachelor serving 
. temporarily on a High Commission; 
“they are pawns of one dimension, 
and once we have their measure, the 
- focus shifts to the Indian emerging 
. from the background—the lover 
" wife, or mistress, and the differences 
y between them, the attraction and 
_ repuls ion, are a fascinating contest 
Of tradition and will. 
Most of the Indians in these stories 

are educated, well-to-do, and self- 
v centered: the beautiful Ruchira and 
-the delicate cruelty with which she 
teases her suitor from London; the 
“sulky, stately Anita, who had been 
‘more than a niece to one of India's 
-former leaders; Har Gopal, the sen- 
sitive, harried clerk in "Passion ; in 
each case it is the Indian who is the 
- materialist and the visitor from Eng- 
land who puts the embarrassing 
question. This change in perspective 
sis best illustrated in “A Young Man 
. of Good Family," the story in which 
_ Georgia, the impulsive man-eater 
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from London, is trying so hard to 
- build a fire under her Indian lover, 
. Ranjit. She wants him to marry her 
(which he has no intention of do- 
ing) and to be less of a playboy and 
. more of a man. She goes about it this 
quy 
“Georgia often returned to the 
: su bject of what were they doing for 
India. She had a lot of feeling for 
the country and wanted every young 
| Indian to devote himself heart and 
oul to its uplift. She told Ranjit all 
the things he ought to be doing— 
building “dams, teaching peasants to 
read and write, delendis g the fron- 
er—all the things she would be : 
| 
| 
| 




























ing if only she had had the good for- 
ne to be born an Indian. In Eng- 
and nowadays, she said, one felt so 
ustrated—there wasn't anything to 
, onlv things to protest against. 
But here! a whole country to be built 
.a whole nation to be revitalized! 
hole culture to be awakened! 
jit, how lucky you are! What 
ortunities!’ and she dug him in 
Shoulder-blades as if to rouse| 
le shrugged her off impatient- 
| to him just 
' expect of 
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THE QUEEN'S AWARD TO INDUSTRY. 
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EY American 
masterwork’”’ 


“One of the two or three funniest 
works in American fiction" 





“An American masterwork 
... The ultimate perfec- 
tion of the comic art of 

this Jewish decade.” 
ALBERT GOLDMAN, Life 









“Touching as well as hilari- 
ously lewd."--ALFRED 
KAZIN, N, Y. Review 

of Books 


"Portnoy's Complaint is 
simply one of the two or 
three funniest works in 
American fiction." PAUL 
CARROLL, Chicago Sun- 
Times Book Week 





A.Literary Guild selection. $6.95, now at your bookstore RANDOM HOUS| Q E 










































ta ges—for instance, the 

ucation his parents had provided— 
and take up work he was not fitted 
for?" 

As might be expected, Mrs. Jhab- 
vala is an urbane judge of interracial 
courtship, and her ironic and amus- 
ing probing of Indian society tells us 
how the onetime emulation of the 
British has altered; now it is the 
British who are to be subordinated 
and held at arm's length. The last 
three stories are about “The Suffer- 
s, the Europeans who have stayed 
on too long and who have discovered 
that the country they once thought 
so beautiful and so compliant has 
become implacably alien 


retire on. 
ane nice 


ou want to save a nest 

gg for your retirement? 

e. Be here to enjoy it. 
"One way is to have annual 
ealth checkups. During 

yich your doctor will check 

for cancer. Because lots of 
ancers are curable if | 
spotted in time. 

-Have a health checkup 
every year. It'll improve 
your chances of enjoying 

our retirement. To a ripe 

ld age. 


Fdward Lear was one of the most 
entertaining men in Victoria's Eng- 
land. He was witty and enchanting 
with children; he could draw; he 
could paint; his nonsense rhymes 
were a best seller; and of his lyrics, 
“The Owl and the Pussycat" is the 
best remembered. Like many other 
humorists before him, he was at 
heart pensive and lonely. 

Lear was the twentieth child of an 
overworked mother, and when he 
was four, there was so little cash left 
that he was brusquely shoved out 
under the wing of his sister Ann, 





american 
cancer 
society 


twenty-two years his senior. This 
maternal rejection, according to 
Lears  biographer, Miss Vivien 


Noakes, left a wound which never 
| healed, and so it appears from the 
letters she quotes in Edward Lear: 
The Life of a Wanderer. He had 
other handicaps which he confided 
to his intimates: he was penniless, 
self-educated, and had weak eyes; 
and there was one more which he 
| kept to himself: he was an epileptic 
in constant dread of an attack. 

Little wonder that Lear became 
an eccentric. What is more pleasur- 
able about him 4 as that he was taken 
[up by the peerage, gave drawing 
lessons to the Queen, traveled 
through Greece and Turkey with the 
British Ambassador, visited for a 
year with the Viceroy of India, was 
befriended by Alfred Tennyson and 
Holman Hunt, and sold enough 
landscapes to live happily for a dec- 
ade in Rome. These are some of the 
diverting sides of his life, and Miss 
Noakes makes the most of them. 

This tall, long-nosed, warm- 
hearted man in spectacles began by 


by whom he was employed; b 
stairs, to do sketches of my lord 
menagerie. But he got on so splen 
didly with the grandchildren that he- 
was soon elevated to the family cir- - 
cle. As an artist he was self-taught, 
and while he could cope with ani — 
mals, he always had difficulty with .. 
the human figure—which is why there > 
are so few of them in his landscapes. | 
It testifies to his lovable qualities that 
throughout Lear's life his wealthiest 
patrons remained his greatest friends. .. 
He was a compulsive traveler, par- 
ticularly happy in Italy, Greece, and © 
India, and riding on the coattails of 
friends, he went everywhere. We. 
sce him most truly in the letters he rs 
wrote to two women, his sister Ann | 
and Emily Tennyson, and to two 
men, Lord Carlingford and Franklin 
Lushington, and his moods alternate 
between  whimsicality and com- 
plaint. There are inadequacies in the 
text: Shelley was never sent down 
from Cambridge, as any proofreader 
should have discovered; the refer- 
ence to Lear's having contracted 
syphilis at eighteen is curiously. 
cryptic; and his letters do not distill - 
as much laughter as we expect. It isa 
pity his diary was destroyed, for the 
one fragment of it is vivacious and 
indiscreet. He never could quite bring . 
himself to propose to the woman he 
loved, and he tried to fight down, 
not always successfully, the tempta- 
tion to homosexuality. The best sum- _ 
ming up is the poem he wrote in his : 
sixties, beginning: 


How pleasant to know Mr. Lear! 
Who has written such volumes of stuff}. 
Some think him ill-tempered and quee 
But a few think him pleasant enough. - 






Michael Holroyd is a witty and 
learned Etonian in his mid-thirties 
whose reputation was established 
with his two-volume portrait of Lyt- 
ton Strachey, which was selected by - 
both the Book-of-the-Month Club: 
and the Literary Guild in 1968. In 
his new work entitled A Dogs Life, 
he has gone on a literary binge, . 
writing a jeu d'esprit about an un- 
pretentious English family who have. 
grown old and irascible on dwin- 
dling capital. For those who relish. 
English humor as I do, this is a boo. T. 
of effortless entertainment. 
The story consumes less 
twenty-four hours in the lif 











































2 are cooped up. in their house. 


o, and what they do for their dog | 
incidental to what they do to each | 
ascendancy here, and while they 
. may suffer from the decrepitudes of | 
- age, what they show to others is the | 
pride, the petulance, and the family. 
.. abuse which speak out among those. 
who are closely housed. | 

This is a home crammed with the | 
P nete of people who half hear | 
what is said, and each one of w hom | 


~ has long been intent on having his | 


own way. In order of importance. 
they are: Eustace Farquhar, the | 
head of the family, a six-footer, now | 
in his eighties, and still determined 
_ to take the stairs or walk to the vil- 
^ lage despite his crippling arthritis. | 
Eustace may have lost his money, | 
but he certainly has retained his will | 
and his power to tyrannize his wife. | 
1 
| 
| 
| 





Anne, his wife and a grandmother, 


sounds somewhat loony, owing part | 


ly to her deafness and partly to her | 
wonderful capacity for blurting out | 
the indiscreet. Anne lives in fear of | 
the thunderstorms and burglars and | 
^ in a state of constant feud with her 
sister-in-law Mathilda and with Miss | 
Tooth, the antiquated trained nurse | 
-< who came to take care of her child, | 
Henry, fifty years ago, and stayed on. | 
Mathilda is the self-appointed | 
ctaskmaster. It is she who visits the | 
hot-water boiler three or four times | 
. daily; it is she who rewashes the 
_ dishes after the cook has dried them, 
? who peddles on her old bicycle to 
the village, or goes into a frenzy 
-dusting the living room while those 
. in it would like to nap or read. Ma- 
_ thilda has never married, and now 
in her seventies her love is centered 
on Smith, the mutt. | 
t The two younger members of the | 
amily, Henry Farquhar, the busi-| 
 messman, and Kenneth, his son who | 
ome d on 1 leave irom the amy are 
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AGNES DE MILLE = 


America's most articulate chore- 
ographer, tells the dramatic, 
behind-the-scenes story of her 
international ballet success — 
Fall River Legend — and her in- 
terpretation of the murder that 
has fascinated three generations. 


LIZZIE 





illustrated, $6.95 


 NMLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


prose that we loo a are bore. aou 

a splendid biography by the most. 
artful and skillful living 

chronicler of the Civil War.” 


—John K. Hutchens, 
Book-of-the-Month Club News 





















GRANT. 
TAKES | 


The climactic story of Ulysses - 
S, Grant from Vicksburg in 1863 
to victory at Appomattox, by 


BRUCE CATTON 


$10.00 at bookstores 
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dependent on movie-going 
rning about the facts of life 
it for a long time that sexual 
urse was performed by shoot- 
ff fireworks, inciting stallions 
up and whinny, watching 
g sunsets to the accompani- 
of swelling violins, or simply 
g the lights off and moaning. 
he current moviegoer knows 
not the way it's done anymore. 

yatching the films of our new, 
bited, anything-goes era, the 
: learns that the sex act is per- 
d by a man and a woman 
-off their clothing, pressing 
bodies together, and rolling 
hips around a lot. There is ap- 
tly nothing connecting the two 
s, but the camera shows close- 
of the hips swaying and twitch- 
nd that seems to be how it's 





















































hat at least is the way everyone 
es it in four recent movies that 
‘olve people doing it a lot. The 


| Les Biches 
irected by Claude Chabrol 


(vip) 

: Candy 

ted by Christian Marquand 
(Cinerama) 









3 Barbarella 
directed by Roger Vadim 
(Paramount) 






" Lonesome Cowboys 
directed by Andy Warhol 
(Sherpix) 


ies, though different in style and 
ent, all base their box-office ap- 
on sex appeal of one kind or 
including a French ménage 
ois with a little lesbianism (Les 
s), a gang of homosexual cow- 
who meet up with a prostitute, 
nale nurse, and a. transvestite 
f (Lonesome Cowboys), an 
ican teeny-bopper who inno- 
ly lays her way across the coun- 
(Candy), and a futuristic space 
k who makes it with an angel 
sinister planet ruled by a tyrant 


















dyke with a constituency of sado- 
masochists (Barbarella). | 
With all that freedom of expres- 
sion, one would assume that movie- 
goers could learn all about the hu- 
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man anatomy, since it is well known 
that people can now be “shown in 
the nude” on a neighborhood movie 
screen. The "nude" shots reveal 
that men and women are exactly 
alike except that women have larger 
breasts. Neither gender has any sex- 
ual organs of any kind, nor do they 
have hair anywhere on their body 
except the head. (The exception to 
this rule is contained in one glimpse 
of a naked man facing the camera in 
the Warhol “Cowboy” movie. This 
man has an appendage not seen 
on anyone else, but even in the War- 
hol movie it seems to have no rela- 
tion to any sort of sexual behavior.) 

One gathers from these frank 
movies that sex in America may not 
be much fun in terms of sensual 
pleasure or excitement, but at least 
it is very funny. In France, however, 
sex is a very grim business, laden 
with guilt, sin, and leading to mad- 
ness and murder, at least if one is to 
judge from Les Biches. (The title 
means “The Does” but is translated in 
U.S. movie ads as “The Girlfriends,” 
obviously to emphasize the lesbian 
angle, which turns out not to 
amount to much.) A dominant mid- 
dle-aged woman (Stephane Auw- 
dran) picks up a pretty, meek young 
girl (Jacqueline Sassard) , whom she 
takes to her house in St. Tropez, 
where a couple of silly fellows who 


gt for. 
ment. When t 


-= No Thrills, Lotta Laughs z | 


by Dan Wakefield 


. some architect-lover, and brings hi? 
. into the house. The architect is not 


 ""Theres something unwholes 
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mably-- foi 





| the young girl h 
first heterosexual love affair, t 
jealous mistress seduces the han« 








there long when he observes, in t 
one great line of the mo 


about the atmosphere here." 
But he needn't have worried. 


Even when the architect gets drunk 
with the two women, the ménage 
never jells. The poor young gir 
stands mooning outside the bedroom 
door of the two heterosexual lovers 
who are inside making those hip 
twisting motions with one another 
When the girl pleads for affectior 
and tells the mistress that she love 
both her and the architect, the mis 
tress tells her such love is “disgust 
ing.” The poor frustrated girl get 
loony and ends up murder ng th 
mistress, thereby showing that eve: 
thinking about such a liaison is sin 
ful, dangerous, and deadly stufi 
In America, sex is ap 
taken much more lightly, and leac 
to numerous hilarious situations, < 
one learns from watching C and 
The seventeen-year-old Swedish di 
ternational teen queen Ewa Auli 
plays an American high school gi 
who has lovely physical endov 
ments, the ordinary limited ment: 
facilities, and a kind of moral net 
trality that allows her to accom 
date sexually the many men wl 
drooling over her. She does it wi 
a sort of resigned benevolence, 
the spirit of a Girl Scout doing h 
good deed for the day; there is X 
hint of any pleasure involved fe 
her, making the act as selfless as 
.. . sexless. E 
In the course of the 
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Aznavour as an eccentric 
hunchback, James Coburn as a hi- 
larious archetype of the arrogant 
ace surgeon, Walter Matthau as a 
perpatriot paratroop general, 
ton. Brando as an amateur guru, 
ad John Astin (a very funny actor 
hose face is familiar from his role 
as a leering uncle in the TV Ad- 
dams Family series) as both her 
oe ei uncle and her ee 
tht T. 



















poet , who gets too. drink to ike it 
ith Candy, a circumstance which, 
as Burton’s unflappable chauffeur 
(played by Sugar Ray Robinson) 
wryly observes, "kinda makes you 
E Atop and think." 
. ; The male actors obviously had a 
cs good time wrestling around with the 
_ Swedish nymphet, and play their 
-~ parts with realistic relish as well as 
. great humor. Miss Aulin is gamely 
|; battered around a good deal, and 
performs her charitable deeds in 
_ such impromptu locations as a pool 
table, a flooded men’s room, a hos- 
_ pital bed, the top of a grand piano, 
, and the inside of a moving van. 
«These odd situations often lead to 
_. laughs but never to eroticism, since 
. Candy herself maintains her posi- 
^ tion as an unwitting, untraumatized, 
. wholesome young citizen doing fa- 
|... Vors to those in need without regard 
"for her own personal comfort—or 
_ pleasure. 

© > The monotonous and physically 
^ wearing burden of this sort of self- 
- less act by American women is 
solved in the futuristic fantasy Bar- 
> barella. Though based on a French 
a comic strip, the movie is written 






















xual attitude is mainly American, 
ed by some old-fashioned French 
Sade touches. Jane Fonda plays 
iéroine, an American girl of the 
xy age, who, when she "nds her- 
on a backward planet, runs into 


gue s sort. of Pipe for favors 





rn "m | for him that Qu nd peo- 
& don't do it that way Pi lion 





and played by Americans, and its 


deésn’ t buy ie plan, and after do- | 


ing it the "old-fashioned way," Bar- 
barella admits that the old custom | 
had its points—but she can see why | 
it was criticized for being “distract- 
raise the morale as well as (symbol-: 
formerly | | 


ing." She even uses the "old way' 
ism!) the wings of a 
broken-down angel. Miss Fonda is. 
pretty and funny and gets to wear a 
lot of kinky space costumes, which, 


along with elaborate props of de- 


vices for pleasure, torture, and/or 
both, have a certain appeal for any 
healthy, red-blooded fetishist, but 
it's all so obviously in such whole- 
some good fun that the kinks are 
lost in the laughs. 

In America, sex is a humorous 
but not very erotic pastime for ho-| 
mosexuals as well as their straight 
countrymen, as the moviegoer sni 
see from Andy Warhol’s Lonesome 
Cow boys. Uneven and rough in the 
Warhol style, this camp Western is 
nonetheless an interesting film with 
some high-comic scenes. Most of the 
explicit sex turns out to involve a 
handsome young cowboy seduced 
away from his fellows by a brazen 
hussy, and is just the same old hip, 
movement thing we have seen in the | 
other movies cited, But the inter- 
play-the jealousies, rivalries, and | 
jokes, sexual and social, among the | 
gang of cowboys—shifts from the 
put-on to the weird sort of sudden 
reality that can come in this sort of 
improvisational filming when peo- 
ple are reacting to and off one 
another. Sometimes the camera 
frames a face for what seems like a 
sort of TV man-in-the-street mono- 
logue about Great Issues, and one 
cowboy tells how the gang should | 
really settle down and try to build a | 
home—then build a town, and build | 
a city, "and then we'll be ready for | 
World War I.” 

In this, 
ican films mentioned, viewers hop- | 


ing for a dirty movie will probably | 


be disappointed by finding a lot of | 
* laughs and hardly any thrills, cheap. 
or otherwise. 
offers neither laughs nor thrills, but | 
a boring kind of faded gloom.) The, 
opportunity to deal relatively freely | 
with sex on the screen is perhaps a 
more complicated and frightening: 
opportunity than anyone bargained 
for. One solution is to play it pri- 
marily for laughs. 


as in the other Ane 


e | 
(The French movie | 
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by Phoebe D. Pirie an 
Laurence J. Bendit, M.: 


M CAN living and dead commu 
What are the obstacles to pre 
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| and the seance-room? Dr. Be a 
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these and pie everyday as anky 
of psychism today. 194 p. Papes 
bound. $1.75 


NEW QUEST ORIGINAL : 


RAJ 


| A SIMPLIFIED COURS 

Wallace Slater 
m" Concise new self-teacher of the“ 
| science." Written specially for West. 
| readers in clear lesson form. Vagu 
gestion is here replaced with 10 posi 
lessons. 120 p. Paperbound. | 
COMPANION VOLUME: The author's p 
| Simplified Course of Hatha Yoga, The y 


physical exercises you teach youre 52 
Paperbound .60c ppd. 
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FIRST U. S. PUBLICATION, 


The book for readers | 
to take to the moon! 


MOVEMEN!? 


H 














L. C. Beckett 


u Seeing ancient truths with the ey 

| the astronaut, The author, modern s 
| tist and Buddhist scholar, takes the re 
on a journey as exhilarating as a St 
i flight to another planet. A brisk, stim 
ing new synthesis of religion and Scie! 
today. 100 p. Paperbound. $1.45 


Order below, if not at your bookstore. 


QUEST BOOKS 


Dept. AM, Box 270, Wheaton, IL, 60 











E Send copies of This World & Tha 
du: postpaid. 

@ Send copies of Raja Yoga at. 
postpaid. 

R Send ...... copies of Hatha. Yogi 
postpaid. 

E Send 





copies of Movement & 
at RA 45 postpaid. 
Send full payment. No C.O. D., 
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J Ormandy's 






sometimes has a way not 
repeating but of reversing 
9483 the Philadelphia Or- 
having recorded since its 
days exclusively for RCA 
tartled the record world by 
its allegiance to Columbia. 
wenty-five years later. after 
ng up for Columbia a record 
unparalleled in size and va- 
; any other American orches- 
Philadelphia has once again 
s affiliation by returning, 
iderable flourish and fan- 
to RCA. 
rding contracts have, of 
Jong been a major factor in 
ancial as well as the musical 
most major orchestras. To put 
atter in its most crassly com- 
| terms, record royalties have 
ringing the Philadelphia Or- 
tra a minimum of $250,000 an- 
lly during recent years; in addi- 
records have helped spread the 
tras reputation and sound 
eyond its home city, thus cre- 
"prospective audiences for tour 





































































ye players; under the current 
ct each member is guaranteed 
imum of $2000 a year in re- 
fees, and some make sub- 
; more. 

ladelphia recordings go back 
7, when Stokowski led the or- 
a across the Delaware River to 
en, New Jersey, to enregister 
ms's Hungarian Dances Nos. 5 
; ten years later the orchestra 
e the first Victor "album" ever 
a five-record 78 rpm set of 
ks New World Symphony 


by Herbert Kupferberg 


Recordings also mean money 


Ga 
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Orchestra 


which bore the designation “M-i.” 
The orchestra left Victor in 1943 
simply because it felt that it had 
been relegated by the company to 
the No. 3 position, behind "Kousse- 
vitzkys Boston Symphony a d Tos- 
caninis NBC Symphony, which 
were grabbing off the choice reper- 
tory. Columbia quickly made the 


Philadelphia, under Eugene Or- 
mandy, its NO. 







1 orchestra. Ironi- 
cally for RCA Victor, the Boston 
dwindled in its appeal to record col- 
lectors after the death of Koussevitz- 


ky in 1951, and the NBC went out 


of business altogether with the death 
of Toscanini a few years later. The 
result has been that while RCA has 
retained its leading position in op- 
eratic recording, Columbia has dom- 
inated the symphonic picture in this 
country, issuing the recordings of 
the Cleveland and the New York 
Philharmonic in addition to the 
Philadelphia. 

RCA is now out to change all that, 
with company officials regarding the 
reacquisition of the Philadelphia as 
one of their greatest coups in years. 
It also was one of their most ex- 
pensive, for under a five-year con- 
tract the orchestra will receive a 
minimum guarantee of $2 million 
which at $400,000 a year probably 
represents the most lucrative record- 
ing arrangement any orchestra has 
ever had. BEEN 

Although some Columbia officials 
publicly took the attitude that the 
orchestra had recorded just about 
all there was to record in its twenty- 
five years with the company, there 
were others who were quite obvi- 
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/ furious pace at which 
record the orchestra Hn 







the w 
before its contract ran out on Ma 
15, 1968. Literally dozens of record 
ings were completed, all to be pu 
“in the can” for release by Columbi 
after the affiliation with RCA begar 
Upon learning that one of the 
RCA-Philadelphia new releases ` 
to be a new version by Ormandy of © 
Tchaikovsky's  Pathétique Sym- 
phony, Columbia even went to the: 
unusual length of rereleasing, ina 
new jacket, a recording o 
thétique made by Ormandy 
orchestra back in 1960. If th 
confusing to the consumer, that 
doubtedly was the intention. In t 
battle of new releases shaping up 
between RCA and Columbia, the 
only sure winner is the. orchestra, 
which for months and. possibly years. 
ahead is assured of a double strea 
of royalty payments. E 
Nevertheless, officials of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra Association in- 
sist that their motivation in making 
the change was artistic no less than. 
economic. C. Wanton Balis, fr., an 
insurance executive who was presi- 
dent of the board of directors when 
the move was made (he has since 
become board chairman, being suc 
ceeded as president by Wanamaker's 
executive Richard C. Bond), says 
that the board wasn't altogether 
happy over some of the repertory 
selected by Columbia for recording. 
Two of the orchestra's biggest. sellers 
(both made with the Mormon Tab 
ernacle Choir of Salt Lake City) 
were entitled Te Lord's Prayer anc 
The Glorious Sound of | Thr 
Both racked up more than 






































dollars in sales, and thus receiver 
the highest accolade the Record In 
dustry Association of America “see 
fit to bestow, a gold-plate 
"Grammy." Naturally, both record 
also contributed appreciably to th 
orchestra's royalties. But Balis say 
he wasn't really impressed. "RC 
he told me, "simply offered us 
opportunity to produce a mor 
tinguished catalogue, rather tha 
putting out what we call junk. W 
didn't create a distinguished orche 
tra in Philadelphia to produc 
Trüumerei." FE 
It should not be inferred. 
this, however, that the Phil 
is about to give up mak 
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e by the same musicians 
g under the name of the Phil- 
| Pops Orchestra, with con- 
‘such as Henry Mancini, the 
wood movie maestro. 
the meantime, RCA has re- 
its first six Philadelphia Or- 
^ recordings, 1969 vintage. 
illustrate the range and quality 




















































the orchestra, but also the prob- 
m of repertory which RCA officials 
e going to confront in the five years 
come. In addition to the afore- 
entioned Pathétique Symphony 
SC-3058), they include Chopin's 
iano Concerto No. 2 in F Minor 
nd Grand Fantasy on Pol ish Airs 
Artur Rubinstein as soloist 
SC-3055); the Grieg A Minor and 
iszt E-flat piano concertos with 
an Cliburn (LSC-3065); Bruckner's 
mphony No. 7 in E in its original 
sion (LSC-3059); Charles Ivess 
nphony No. 3 and William Schu- 
s New England Triptych (LSC- 
): and four concertos by Tele- 
1n featuring such  firstchair 
yers as Norman Carol, violin, 
uel Mayes, cello, John de Lancie, 
e, and Mason Jones, horn, in solo 
's (LSC-3057). Purchasers of these 
hums also receive a bonus record 
taining an interview with Or- 
ndy and excerpts from some of 
. ancient Philadelphia-Victor re- 
dings with such soloists as Flag- 
ad, Feuermann, and Kreisler. 

As the list makes obvious, one of 
e benefits of the shift to RCA is 
iat the Philadelphia Orchestra can 
record with soloists previously 
ied to it, such as Rubinstein and 
urn, both of whom are exclu- 
e RCA artists. In fact, there's 
thing RCA would like better than 
get the orchestra together with 
ascha Heifetz for some violin con- 
ertos, although considering how lit- 
e Heifetz likes to travel these days, 



































transport the orchestra t 
nia, his present base, than to bring 


him east to Philadelphia. 
However, Ormandy did not move 
over to RCA to provide orchestral 
backgrounds for Heifetz, Rubin- 
stein, or anybody else. Although he 
is a prince of accompanists and an 
obliging colleague, he is second to 
no one in his familiarity with and 
versatility in the entire orchestral 
repertory. In recent months, Or- 
mandy has shown far more adven- 
turousness and inquisitiveness in his 
programming than has been ob- 
servable in Philadelphia in many 
years. The orchestra's current sea- 
son, both at the Academy of Music 
and Philharmonic Hall has been 
dotted with such names as Ginastera, 
Henze, Penderecki, and Takemitsu. 
The Philadelphians have a good 
deal of catching up to do on recent 
developments in music, but at least 
they are on the move, and for next 
year Penderecki has given them the 
premiere of his new Slavic. Mass, a 
major work. Ormandy has every in- 
tention of leaving his own stamp 
upon the Philadelphia-RCA cata- 
logue, but it remains a fact that most 
of the standard orchestra repertory 
pieces he has already recorded for 
Columbia. It should be interesting 
to see what repertory he and RCA 
will manage to come up with in the 
months ahead. 

Already one major change has 
been made in the orchestra’s record- 
ing procedures, for except for the 
Van Cliburn concertos which were 
recorded last summer at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, during the fes- 
tival there, all the RCA sessions 
were held in the Academy of Music, 
the hundred-and-eleven-year-old hall 
where the Philadelphians have al- 
ways given their concerts. Although 
the Academy's acoustics were usu- 
ally regarded as a model of excel- 
lence, Columbia’s engineers had 
complained of a dryness of sound for 
recording purposes. Accordingly, 
since 1956 Columbia made most of 
its Philadelphia recordings in a kind 
of union and social hall called 
Town Hall on North Broad Street. 
What there is about old union halls 
that appeals to recording engineers 
is a subject for some future doctoral 
dissertation; in New York City two 
similar locales, Manhattan Center 
and Webster Hall, serve a similar 
purpose. 


problem existed at 
said that a way had 






the CAN 
been founi 
overcome it through development of - 
a device to enhance the reverbera- | 
tion qualities of the hall. Ormandy: 
himself, hearing the results, is al- 
leged to have said: “Town Hall was 
a great hi-fi studio, but this sounds. 
like a concert hall.” re 
Future releases will provide | 
plenty of opportunity to compare 
the sound of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in both locales. The initial 
RCA releases do seem somewhat less 
lush in sound than the older Co- 
lumbia's, and the recording level se- 
lected by the engineers also appears 
just a bit lower. But these may turn 
out to be virtues rather than detri- 
ments; the last thing the opulent 
Philadelphia strings needed was to 
have their lushness highlighted in 
recordings. In the new RCA re- 
leases, the Philadelphia emerges as 
a beautifully balanced orchestra, 
with its choirs shining forth indi- 
vidually, yet blending into a homo- 
geneous whole. It is a sound that is 
clean and clear and with a recog- 
nizably Philadelphia sonority. RCA 
executives are certain to be watch 
ing anxiously over that sound a: 
future recording sessions roll round 
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Short Reviews: Records 
by Herbert Kupferberg 


NONANO 


Elgar: Symphony No. 2 in E-flat; Sym 
phonie Study, “Falstaff” ( Barbiroll 
Hallé Orchestra; Seraphim SIB-6035 
two records). Its rich and spaciou 
slow movement alone makes Elgar 
long symphony worth hearing. Ba 
birolli pours on the sound. 


Franck: Symphony in D Minor (Maaze 
Berlin Radio Symphony; Heliode 
HS-25092). Lorin Maazel’s old re 
ords are better than his new, as th 
reissue attests. Franck’s old war-hor: 
seems positively glossy. 


Golden Age of Wind Music (Hanov 
and Detmold Universities of Musi 
Vanguard-Cardinal VCS-10046). 

superior baroque collection, wi 
short, sonorous pieces expertly play 
and with excellent sound. The c 
scure composers include Melchi 
Franck, Valentin Haussmann Gil 
lamo Fantini, and others. . 















42) Records are practically 

place one can hear Haydn's 

and stirring Masses, and this 
ng the best recorded of all. 












larry Morell in Famous Tenor Arias 
tminster WST-17148). Morell's 
serviceable, if. hardly raptur- 
he repertory is largely 
ed with arias from Verdi's 
j and 


— i Scd de la ond 


re nch ‘suites, par ticulaily 
rétry, v which is filled with de- 
e ful. touches. 








Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (trans- 
lated by Edward Fitzgerald and by 
_ Robert Graves; Spoken Arts SA-965). 
Both the classic Fitzgerald and the 
recent Graves versions are given com- 
_ plete on this fascinating record, to 
the detriment, alas, of the latter. 
“Robert Speaight and Maxine Audley 
read the familiar verses of the Tent- 
maker beautifully. Graves reads his 
-own translation; perhaps it is more 
* Bieral, but it also seems leaden. 







Secular Musie cirea 1300 (Early Music 
LO gartel with vocal soloists; Tele- 
funken SAW T-9504). The main piece 
here is Robin et Marion, a charming 
E nedieval version of the Don Giovan- 









nowski: Violin Concerto No. 1; 
eniawski: Violin Concerto No. 2 
'anda Wilkon ka; violinist, with 
APSA Philharmo ic; Heliodor HS- 
77) The fiddling is only about 
age, but these tw Polish concer- 
offer a. welcome change from 
ndard violinistic : 














American 
ast; Lon- 


. Dowell to Virgil Thomson. but Miss 


D College, Cuni bdo: As rgo o Tatum overpowers most of them WIE 


-choir to sing the hymns and chants | 


Louis de reo 


rapher beyond his depth. He ran into | 

















her big operatic soprano. 

Tchaikovsky: 1812 Overture (Igor 

Buketoff conducting New Philhar- sardonic, polemical, h oro 
monta Orchestra, New Cathedral lyrical, reflective, critical — 
Choirs, Guns of the King’s Troop, and incomparable 

Russian Church Bells; RCA LSC- CAV 

3051). The best idea in this. super- | ES i S OF. 

duper sonic special is the use of a FIVE DEC : DES- 


"The last of the great English - 
essayists’’ demonstrates his full 
range of sympa- 
thies and con- 
cerns in this 

new collection 


Tchaikov sky set instrumentally. The | 
voices contribute depth and feeling, l 7 
but the conducting lacks thrust and | 

















i 
excitement. Still, better than most. | of 79 of his. 
| best essays. 
| Selected > 
Twentieth Century Flute Trios (Al bert | and with @ 
Tipton, flute, Mario DiFiore, cello, | aCe á 
Mary Norris, piano; Westminster me E 
WST-17147). The trios by Bohuslav | book- 
Martinu and Jean-Michel Damase| sores 
are light and bouncy; that by Ned) 
d eee y | Atlantic- 
Rorem more serious. All are neatly | Little, 
played, and offer a welcome change Brown 










of pace. 


Vivaldi: L'Estro armonico, Opus 3, 
Concertos Nos. I to 4 (Festival Strings 
Lucerne, DGG-Archive 198149). Vi- 
valdi at his most healthy and invigor- 
ating; excellent sound. 





Zorbá (Original Broadway Cast; Capi- 
tol SO-118). Without any particular- 
ly striking songs, Zorbá manages to 
offer an engaging and at times at- 
mospheric score. It may be only 
pseudo-Greek, but at least it's not! 
brassy Broadway. Herschel Bernardi 
and Maria Karnilova in good form. 


ne of America's 
foremost | 
biographers analyzes . 
the qualities, the | 
instincts, the 
techniques and the 
art that go into 
the writing 
of biography. 
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Short Reviews: Books 
by Phoebe Adams 
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Voyage to Atlantis by James W. Mavor, 
Jr. Putnam, $6.95. Dr. Mavor, an 
oceanographer from Woods Hole, | 
joined a long line of the platonically | 
overstimulated when he took up mhe 
notion that Atlantis was really the | 
island of Thera, partially destr oyed | 
by volcanic eruption around 1500 || 
B.C. Dr. Mavor proposed to collect. 
oceanographic equipment and check | 
the sea bottom for lava strata, sunken n 

| 





i 


The Craft [ (he Calli l 


Catherine 
Drinker B 


$5.95 Atlanti 









ruins, and the like. Unfortunately, | 
his project had to be catalogued as. 
archaeology, which put the oceanog- | 






bewildering Jandlubbers: the resi- | 


gn amateurs ur 
yelling for the closing of the 
e mines which are the island's 
af industry; the Greek archaeology 
‘ice, quite properly determined to 
e the affair correctly managed; 
Spyridon Marinatos, who had 
appointed head of that service 
the wake of the colonels coup 
who arrived trailing clouds of 
tical complications. The short ex- 
on established that Thera had 
eed supported a sophisticated Mi- 
oan population, but much more 
ork is needed on the site to estab- 
1 its exact relation to Crete. Hop- 
y to arouse financial support for 
ther study, preferably marine, at 
era, Dr. Mavor rushed home and 
the press all about it. He had 
> permission of Dr. Marinatos, who 
d already reported, in Athens, the 
acular finds on Thera, arousing 
o great excitement because spec- 
acular finds are normal in Greece. 
ut Dr. Mavor talked about Atlantis, 
nd the island worked its evil magic 
ri the reporters. Dr. Mavor (and, to 
rer dismay, Emily Vermeule of the 
"Boston Museum of Fine Arts, who 
had been working for Marinatos at 
[hera) got international credit for 
ediscovering Atlantis. The Greeks 
were disgusted, and the business 
nded in ill temper, misunderstand- 
, and the revocation of certain 
mits to dig. Considering that the 
terprise was a fiasco from Dr. 
lavor's point of view, his book re- 

s little rancor. 


ondary Worlds by W. H. Auden. 
Random House, $4.95. Mr. Auden’s 
'condary worlds are those con- 
olled by the artist's imagination, 
nd the examples he considers range 
om Icelandic saga, in which all ef- 
cts are achieved by description of 
what appears to be common reality, 
to opera, in which reality is aban- 
oned with the first note. These es- 
says are packed with exciting ideas 
and quotable lines. They have been 
bominably proofread. 


‘Three Cheers for the Paraclete by 
[Thomas Keneally. Viking, $4.95. A 
ery topical novel about a discon- 

‘tented young Catholic priest whose 

liberal notions are constantly put 

down by his stuffy seniors, cleverly 
drawn as both smallminded nui- 
sances and honest, even likable men. 

"What is never quite convincing is 


he finds so uncongenial: ` 


a 


My Father and Myself by T. R. Acker- 
ley. Coward-McCann, $5.00. The 
first half of the late Mr. Ackerley's 


partial autobiography concerns his | 
father’s unorthodox domestic ar- | 


1 


rangements and is mordantly amus 
ing. The second half, on Ackerley's | 
numerous physical and psychological | 
disabilities, becomes what old ladies 
used to call “an organ recital." Homo- 
sexuality or housemaid's knee, these 


things grow wearisome. 


Private Parts in Public Places by Robin 
Cook. Atheneum, $4.95. This novel 
is intended to prove that British so- | 
ciety is going to pot at all levels, and | 
does it with a cast of freaks. Every | 
character, from the moldering noble- | 
man to the senile gardener, is de- | 


a sec ea rn i e A 


er 


L 
$ 


generate, deformed, criminal, or just 
plain nuts. The style is violent, ec 
centric, and savagely comic, but is 
not consistent, because the author 
intrudes moral asides. A pity. 


The Man Who Plays Alone by Danilo | 


Dolci. Pantheon, $7.95. A brave and |. 


stubborn man, Mr. Dolci keeps on. 
hammering at the Mafia. His infor- 
mation is fascinating and E 
ing, and reveals that the organization | 
thrives on the Sicilian's combination | 
of isolation and pessimism. | 
Slaughterhouse Five or The TEE 
Crusade by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. Dela- 
corte, $5.95. In this novel, Mr. V on- 
negut professes a distaste for war, | 
but he is so superciliously clever in| 
his methods that one suspects it 1s 
merely a distaste for people. 

Reflections Upon a Sinking Ship by 
Gore Vidal. Little, Brown, $5.95. Six | 
years of essays, mostly book reviews, | 
which read well despite lapsed time 
because Mr. Vidal is a wit who quar- 
rels suavely with all authority. 


Are In ae Aat t or rA i rna 


AN Soule, Indian Photographer at Fort | : 


Sill, Oklahoma 1869-74 bv Russell E. 
Belous and Robert A. Weinstein. 
Ward Ritchie Press, $12.50. The title 
tells all, except that text and pictures 
are unique local history, well pre- 
sented and worth preserving. 


Black and White by Brigid Brophy. | 
Stein and Day, $4.95. This portrait of | 
Aubrey Beardsley appeared in the At- 


i 


lantic in a somewhat different form. | 
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(The American Businessman 


Maybe you're “The Establishment" to your kids. And just another 
name to the girls in your steno pool. But to us, to Sheraton, you're a hero. 
You — and business executives like you — make up a large part of our 
room business. This naturally makes you a pretty big man the way we see things. 
Even more than that, you're the guy who takes the business trips, faces 
the discomforts, braves the uncertainties of the road. At Sheraton 
we have Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates. Give you 
great meals. Let you rest peacefully in a nice quiet room. 
It's our way of rewarding Our Hero. 


Nothing’s too good 
for Our Hero. 


eraton Hotels&MotorInns© ^ | 7 
A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT ^ | — 00s m i 


Credit cards honored: Sheraton, Diners’ Club, 
American Express, Shell Oil Company, 
BankAmericard, Torch Club. 
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107. THE WAY 
THINGS WORK 
An Hiustrated 
Encyclopedia 
of Technology 
(ee price $8,93) 


ATOA 


104. MISS CRAIG'S 
oRADAY SHAPE-UP 

"zs PROGRAM: For Men 
o W Women, Hus 

(Ret. price $6. 95) 











5. THE SHADOW 487. THE SHORT 


ÜF BLOOMING GROVE STORIES OF ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 
(Ret. price $6.95) 


POEMS OF 
Warren G. Harding 

in His Timss 

by FRANCIS RUSSELL 
Eer price $12,530) 





262. THE BOGEY 125. CAIN X 3 431. THE RISE 2 381. ROUSSEAU 329. THE HISTORY — 196. LISTEN TO THE 
CS MAN by GEORGE Three novels dy LEARN and HOW by JAMES JOYCE AND FALL OFTHE y THEODORE AND REVOLUTION OF PSYCHIATRY 6y WARM and STAN 
ls ' PLIMPTON JAMES M. CAIN CHILDREN FAIL 4y = Unabridged THIRD REICH dy C. SORENSEN by the DURANTS F.G.ALEXANDER,M.D. STREET & OTHER: 
t2, Photographs Introduction by JOHN HOLT (Retail (Ret. price $7.95) WILLIAM SHIRER (Retail price $10} (Retail price $15) aad S.T, SELESNICK, SORROWS by ROD 
tS* (Rer. price $5.95) 


TOM WOLFE 
(Ret. price y» 95) 





(379. MEMOIRS 
1825-1950 by 


439. MAN'S RISE 
TO CIVILIZATION 
GOXGEORGE F. KENNAN by PETER FARB 


Hius. and maps 
(Ret, price $8.95) 







-icc {Retail price $10) 


THE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
SUCK suggested here will not only prove, 
by our own actual experience, how 
= effectually membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through oversight or overbusy- 
ess, books you fully intend to read; it 
— will-also demonstrate another important 
> advantage: Book-Dividends. Through 
this unique profit-sharing system mem- 
“bers can regularly receive valuable 
^ library volumes—at a small fraction of 
their retail prices — simply by buying 
ooks vip would ud even nif ey Y were 
















THE DEATH | 
oy a 
i PRES TDEN'T 





355. THE DEATH 
OF A PRESIDENT 
hy WILLIAM 
MANCHESTER 
[Retail price $10) 





231. COMPLETE 


ROBERT FROST 
(Retail price $8) 


200. HOW CHILDREN 139. ULYSSES 


prices total $9.45) 


441. THE LESSONS 
OF HISTORY &y WILL 
and ARIEL DURANT 
(Retail price $5) 





Kernned he 


i. Sherer 


(Ret, price $12.50) 


WILLIAM STYRON 


(Ret. price $5.95) 
(Ret. price $6.95) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 
every reading family should know about 


every Book-of-tbe-Montb Club Selection 
or Alternate you buy, a Book-Dividend 
Credit, Each Credit, upon payment cf a 
nominal sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50 
—somewhat more for unusually expen- 
sive volumes—will entitle you to a valu- 
able Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from over a hundred fine library 
volumes now available. 

This is probably the most economical 
means ever devised for building a well- 
rounded personal library. Since its in- 
auguration, the almost incredible sum of 
$465,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been earned and received 
by Book-of-the-Month Club mem- 
bers through this unique plan. 


111. ERNEST 


d 441. THIRTEEN DAYS 271. GRANT TAKES 484. THE 900 478, THETRAGEDY OF 
i CIRCLE $y A Memoir of the Cuban COMMAND $r spruce DAYS: The Siege HEMINGWAY. LYNDON JOHNSON by JOHN UPDIKE 
N'MACINNES ALEKSANDR I. Missile Crisis &y CATTON. Maps of Leningrad A Life Story ey ERIC F. GOLDMAN — (Ret. prce $6.95} 
ët. price $3.95) SOLZHENITSYN ROBERT F. KENNEDY {Retail price $10) by HARRISON E. CARLOS BAKER (Ret. price $6.95) 
(Ret, price $10) thet, proce. $5.50 SALISBURY. Phosos Fe 
(Ret. price $107 (Retail price $10) 


Cut. IN ^ SHORT 
EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


CHOOSE 


ANY THREE 
FOR ONLY] 


SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three Club 
choices within a year at the special members' prices 








279. KENNEDY 





376. CONFESSIONS 251. THE AMERICAN 260. THE OXFORD 
OF NAT TURNER by COLLEGE DICTIONARY. DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS 
(Retail price $11) 
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470.1 CANCER WARD 
by ALEXANDER 
SOLZHENITSYN 
BETHELL-BURG 
translation 

(Retail price $10) 


by DESMOND 
MORRIS | 
(Ret. price $5.95) 





234. THE OXFORD 
HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 
Éy SAMUEL ELIOT 
MORRISON, Hlus. 
(Ret. price $12.50) 


233. THE JOYS OF 
YIDDISH by oe 

LEO ROSTEN || 
(Retail price $10 





MC KUEN. (Retail 


M.D. IHlustrated ai 
prices total $7.90 


(Ret, price $11.95) 
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140. qi COMPLETE 450. THE KEY TO 
MEDICAL GUIDE dy 
B. F. MILLER, M.D. 
3rd rev. ed. Tus. 
(Ret. price $9.95) 


580. MASTERING 
FEMININE RESPONSE THE ART OF FR 
IN MARRIAGE by COOKING, BECK 
RONALD DEUTSCH — BERTHOLLE,: 
(Ret. price $5.95) Illas. CRet. price 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
280 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. )0017. B 
Please enroll me as g member ofthe Book-of- the-M th 
and send me the three volumes whose numbers 1 ha 
in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three volum 
to purchase at least three additional monthly Sel 
Alternates during the first year I am a member, p 
special members’ prices, I have the right to cancel my m 
ship any time after buying these three books, TEI conti 
this trial, I wil earn a Book-Dividend Credit for eve 
tion-—or Alternate—1 buy under the system described 
(A small charge is added to all book shipments to cover po 
and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Ciub offi 
a Double Selection, two books at a special combined price, Su 
purchases are. counted. asa single book i in fulfilling the membe 


ship obligation. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 

THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 

MR 

MER. PERAK G4 s raataa Pe eee The NUI ee ee 
KISS (Piease print plainiy) 


Address, YA € 906,2 9E € 0 *À 233 3 HO ERAN REE HSER RHEE 


City & Zone 
alaa A E E E OP Bias 
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The Road Back to Internationalism HARLAN CLEVELAND 
Viewpoint 


Thoreau and American Power | ALFRED KAZIN 
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Y ashington 


or most of its history, the De- 
ient of Justice has been, as fed- 
wencies go, a relatively obscure 
e, not unlike a large, musty law 
.A Harry Daugherty in the 
ding Administration, the issues 
ommunism and corruption in 
19508, an occasional antitrust 
isade or sensational tax case put 
t in the limelight from time to time, 
that was about it. All of that 
janged dramatically in the 1960s. 
'he difference had to do partly with 
€ personal styles of the Attorneys 
neral, beginning with Robert 
nnedy, but far more fundamen- 
y it grew out of the great national 
nvulsions of the time. On the steps 
ie. Justice Department (literally, 
imes) landed the issues of race, 
im dissent and dpobediente 








a poran " the iat 

t's role in these matters goes well 
nd its fairly limited capacity to 
them. The moral suasion ex- 

ed by important Justice officials, 
one that they set—backed up by 
implicit power to make things 
mfortable for various segments 
he populace—can be as impor- 
tas any number of laws passed by 
ngres. More and more, the Jus- 


t. When a Justice official speaks, 
tance, on the subject of po- 
e knows that his cues are taken 
eriously by the police, the 
of police, and the mayors. 
its enforcement of the laws, the 
tice Department of necessity ad- 
sters selective justice. It cannot 
all of the possible federal civil 


Department has become a bully 


rights, tax, antitrust, or criminal 
cases. A given suit, ordinarily, is 
brought not so much on the merits 
alone, as with an eye to the law to be 
established, or the mores affected by 
a given decision. Through the ac- 
tions it takes, the. Department can 
exercise enormous economic power, 
affect elections, and ruin individuals. 
It does not have to go to court in 
order to be effective; a man can be 








damaged seriously by what one for- 
mer Justice Department official calls 

"the simple expedient" of ordering 
an investigation of his taxes. It can, 


-with no public review, order FBI 


investigations on anyone, for un- 
known purposes. (Why did the FBI 


bug Martin Luther King and play 


the tapes to selected newsmen?) It 


proceeds or declines to on the basis of- 


the famously undigested reports from 
the FBI, which has a talent for spying 
conspiracies. “The first intelligence 
reports you get can scare you to 
death," says a former Justice man. 
"You don't know for a while to be 
skeptical. They knit it together as if it 
is all being done by phone from 
Cuba. The Department has an impor- 
tant voice in deciding the Adminis- 


sue.’ 


tration’s position in a wide field of 
federal legislation, often well beyond 
its literal jurisdiction. Through its. 
central role in the selection of federal 
judges, it can change the direc 
of the decisions of federal court: 
Moreover, because of its wide-rang- 
ing power and its almost total lack 
of. responsibility for administering 
programs, the Attorney General, as 
one law school professor puts it, 
"probably comes closer than anyone. 
to having the option of being the per- 
sonal gun of the President." | 















The new team at Justice 


During the transition, the new 
team at Justice, like their colleagues. 
throughout the new Administration, 
struck a note of "continuity." It is 
clear, however, that the new men at 
Justice intend to be very different 
from their predecessors. Ramsey 
Clark was the only Johnson Cabinet. 
officer who became a campaign is. 
sue; John Mitchell, Nixon's cam- 
paign manager, is now Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Deputy Attorney General— 
a far more important post than the. 
second-ranking one of most Depart 
ments—Richard Kleindienst, was; 
a key campaign figure in 1968; B: 
Goldwater proudly remarked — 
Kleindienst's confirmation hearing. 
this winter that it was Kleindienst. 
who in 1964 "suggested to me that I- 
make law and order my principal ise 



























The first point that struck W: 
ington observers about the grou 
that Mitchell and Kleindienst. re 
cruited for the important jobs a 
Justice was that so many of ther 
came from a background of politics. - 
Besides Mitchell (a former Nix 
law partner and until 1968 only 
observer of presidential campai 
and Kleindienst (who ran fo 
ernor of Arizona in 1964, a 
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1964 and Nixon in 1968), 
of the Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
ere unsuccessful candidates for 
de office, two of them in 1968. 
past eight years, though politi- 
nsiderations were not absent, no 
politicians were appointed to 
r posts. 

fact that the new group has 
under criticism within the 
fraternity” is not in itself 
at serious. Some of the strong- 
itics of Kennedy's appointment 
me his most devoted fans. 
hell and Kleindienst evidenced 
se that the question of politi- 
ppointees should even come up. 
nn few in the law schools have 
; practical experience,” said 
iell. "I think it’s ridiculous to 
at someone in ‘politics’ doesn't 
the competence.” Kleindienst 
strated: “Ramsey Clark never 
icticed law a day in his life.” 
ark practiced with the firm of 
k, Reed & Clark in Dallas for 
Cars.) 










































ie purpose of the laws 


Richard McLaren (Yale College 
d Law School) , fifty, the new head 
1e Antitrust Division, was a fairly 
«nown antitrust lawyer in Chi- 
». There was some inevitable con- 
that his appointmentrepresented 
fox-in-the-chicken-coop syn- 
that surfaces every once in a 
^in  Nixon's appointments. 
rtheless, McLaren seems deter- 
o serve his new client, gov- 
, as well as he served his 
.one, business. It is said often, 
n that it smells of a bromide, 
publicans are more vigorous 
heir antitrust enforcement than 
rats, in order to show that 
e not the party of big business. 
the whole this has been true. 
ren, a relaxed, pleasant man, 





ion. "No one wants the nation 
lominated by the 200 largest 
tions.” 

nie McKeiver Walters | (Fur- 
versity, University of Mich- 
aw Schoob, forty- -nine, the 
\ssistant Attorney. General for 
ax Division, is a tall, courtly, 
poken South Carolina Republi- 
who swears that he is not there 
use Strom Thurmond put him 





or of field operations for Gold- 


ains that he will continue the . 


engaged in in a 1 mod 





Republican politics, and knew Joh: 


Mitchell through tax work with one D D 2 

ht famboyan i and 1s ipectacular i in an. 
effort to stir people up in fostering : 
-social change." | 


of Mitchell's law partners. 


The ideology of the head of. the 
Tax Division is not all that rele- 
vant; what matters is how the Divi- 
sion's resources are deployed. Mitch- 


ell Rogovin, Walters' predecessor, 
believes that the Division's energies 
must remain fairly evenly divided 
among the various kinds of tax pros- 
ecutions. "Problems can arise," Ro- 


govin says, "if there isa particularly 


heavy emphasis on organized crime. 
The tax laws were made to raise 
revenue; if the Tax Division be- 
comes a handmaiden to an organized 
crime drive, you subvert the pur- 
pose of the laws. Tax becomes an 
alter ego of the cops, and my view is 
that it wasn't meant to be that, and 
that the public will react against 
that." Yet this is the direction in 
which the Tax Division is going. 
Asked how it would be different un- 
der the new regime, Walters re- 
plied: "You'll find a different philos- 
ophy. As you know, the President is 
committed to some program against 
crime. One of the tools that can be 
used is the Internal Revenue laws. 
In the last few years, those laws 
haven't been used as extensively as 
they might be against organized 
crime or other crime.’ 


Walters put it plainly: “The IRS is 


going to look for more cases, and 
we're going to tell them how to do it.” | 

The Civil Division of the Justice — 
the — 
ment's civil litigation having to do | 


Department handles 
with frauds, patents, torts, and so on; 
it might defend the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency against suits arising out 
of an airline crash, or detend the 
level of duty on plywood, or sue to 
recover if the government were over- 


charged for nails. President John- 
son gave the job to the son of an. 
Edwin .] | 
editor allegedly lived in a house 


important political backer, 
Weisl, Jr. John Mitchell gave it to 
William  Ruckelshaus (Princeton, 


Harvard Law School), thirty-six, of a. 


prominent Indianapolis family, a 
former chief counsel of the Indiana 


Attorney General's office, majority - 
lobbying activities on the part of 


leader of the Indiana House of Rep- 


resentatives, and a member of the. 


group which helped deliver Indiana 


est tax practice in in p 
Greenville, South Carolina. He was: 
active in bar associations and county fi 


the White House, on a wide numl 


laws and for playing a major role i 
An aide to — 


mer majority leader of. the: "Wiscon- 


in the state legislature. 
called for an investigation of. 


Younes Republicans denounced him, 














The most thoroughly conservat 
member of the new team, Willia 
Rehnquist (Stanford University and | 
Law School, Harvard M.A.), forty- 
four, an old friend of Kleindienst’s. 
from Phoenix, is in charge of the 
Office of Legal Counsel, an impor- 
tant post. The Office advises the 
Attorney General and frequently 







of matters involving the govern- 

ment's legal and legislative policy. . 
Personally Rehnquist, who has- 
worked on both Kleindienst and . 
Goldwater campaigns, and written | 
speeches for Goldwater, is opposed to . 
any extension of federal power or _ 
expenditure of federal money, cover- - 
ing the whole spectrum of political | 
and social issues, including civil 
rights. But, he observes, "We're obvi- _ 
ously committed to full enforcement _ 
of the laws on the books" — | 





No precipitousness 


The highly sensitive responsibil- 
ity for enforcement of civil rights 
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sin ote Senate, He was over- 





lon pice Dadl candidis te "care. 


ried the state. Leonard, who had 

been an active Nixon supporter, had -~ 
a meteoric and controversial career 
He onc 














University of Wisconsin's new: 
per, the Daily Cardinal, because 





with Communists: the university's 


the regents refused his request, ani 
the governor sided with them. Aft 


the Madison Capital Times revea 


Wisconsin Associated General 


tractors which were later ru 














If you can speak English and read | 
map you ean drive in Europe as easily as 
drive in Cleveland. 


[none way, driving i in Europe 
is easier than driving in America. 


.— Unlike the traffic signs one finds in the 
states, traffic signs in Europe were 
designed for people who can’t read the 
language of the country they're driving in. 
. All the signs in Europe, the British 
Isles, and Scandinavia are the same. And 
only one of them relies on words to make 
its point, and that isin English: STOP. 


“They all drive on the wrong 
-side of the road." 
And other misconceptions. 


-Every man has his own misconceptions 
about driving in Europe, but many 
people share at least one of these: 
|. (a) Europeans drive on the wrong 
side of the road, (b) European roads are 
pretty but narrow and impossible to 
nake good time on and (c) renting a car 

here is expensive, especially if you want 
to go any distance. 


























"he ea are e misconceptions, ‘not false- 
irst, in the British Isles they do 


oderat want to P take them t to eet 
eplace fast. 
But thousands of miles of roads 
necting major cities are not only wide 
well paved ; they're frequently 

ane led highways. 
nd last, Hert ; cars are available 

st a: ice. Our European rates 

; the Ford Cortina, 
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can gotothe other end of the scale 


and any Hertz office 








get a ehauffeur-driven car from us 
And for the am- 
bitious traveler who 
wants to see it all, 
Hertz is now introduc- 
ing the first weekly un- 
limited-mileage rate 
for all of Europe, the 
British Isles, and Scan- 
dinavia.(Your Travel 





































can give you all details.) 


is English. 


When you go into a Hertz office i in 
France you will usually find a Frene 
An English-speaking French girl. In 
Hertz office around the world thereis 
someone who speaks English. 

The maps and guide books we giv : 

arein English. 

The special driving tours wecanar 
include hotels where they speak Englis 

When you put the English-speak 
girls together with the English-langua 
maps, and the no-language signs, anc 
the good roads, and the reasonable r 
having a car becomes simply a beautif 
convenient way tosee Europe. 

. If you're thinking about a trip i 
near or distant future, we think yo 
appreciate our Motoring Guide to Ei 
and we'd like to send you a free copy alon 


anast clip 


The biggest should do more. 
It’s Bu ound 



















Phase send mea "m copy of the He 2] 
Motoring Guide to Europe and the 
Big Apple Unlimited Mileage Broch 
Name. E NINH eae ee eee i 
Address. — 
"BITS ee State —— 


Hertz Europe, 660 Madiso 
New York 10021. Quem SYSTE 






























































d was one of those who op- 
-bill to deal more firmly with 
actices, “This bill would hurt 
ole construction industry," he 
Capital Times reporter, ac- 
r to the paper. “I wish I 
out in a bill to hurt the Cap- 
mes financially." To back up 
eat, he introduced legislation 
ose heavy penalties for news- 
reporting “untruthfully” 
: UE At the time, Leon- 
ras chairman of the powerful 
Building Commission. The 
ho reorganized the state com- 
1i to give Leonard unprece- 
power, and who served as its 
counsel was John Mitchell. 
ing to the Capital Times— 
lly no friend of Leonard's— 
'stimated that through state 
lirected to him by Leonard, 
iell earned legal fees of about 





eonard was instrumental in 
hing Wisconsin's open-housing 
-and in enacting a strong local 
en-housing ordinance in his own 
aukee suburb. Upon coming to 
ington Leonard set out to 
coa "good impression upon ner- 
: civil rights advocates, and he 
ely succeeded. Still, everyone 
ys that the grand policy deci- 
will be made by higher author- 
Kleindienst and Mitchell talk 
iow they will be able to ac- 
h more than the last Admin- 
a through ' negotiation, " and 
ey will not act "precipitous- 
hey insist that despite the 
o the contrary dropped by 
lixon in Miami and during the 











igorously enforced. Kleindienst 
yave provided the best clue as 
they intend to enforce the 
and hold the South: "Unlike 
ilitant black group," he said, 
not the only issue the South 
ncerned about. The modern 
lican Party in the South pays 
on to a variety of issues—so- 
ograms, fiscal questions, inter- 
rity, foreign affairs." 

there are ways of softening 
blows to the South. One is by 
hasizing, as this Administration 
', ones intent to "go North" 
h civil rights enforcement. Or, at 
m Thurmond’s request, the 





the state attorney general, 


ion, the civil rights laws will. 


awarded contracts to three Southert p. first ang 
“however, süpgest hát Mite hell 
ure at the Justice Department i: 


textile mills that had been found ir 
violation of federal regulations bar- 





ring racial discrimination in compa- | 
nies awarded government contracts. 


Such actions, whether so intended 
or not, are a signal to all federal 
contractors. Moreover, the new gen- 
ral counsel of the Pentagon, who 


occupies an office which can have an 
on segregation 


enormous impact 
around Southern military bases, is a 
Thurmond man. 


Commission of crimes 


The three most important men in 
the Department are, of course, 
Mitchell, Kleindienst, and, because 
of the emphasis on crime, the Assis- 


tant Attorney General in charge. 


of the Criminal Division, Will Wil- 
son. Mitchell 55, was the chief 
architect of the Nixon strategy of 
winning with the border states and 
the South, and writing off the cities 
and the blacks. Judgments on 
Mitchell's management of the cam- 
paign depend upon whether the ob- 
server is impressed with Nixon's vic- 
tory, or amazed—in light of the 
Democrats’ chaos—that he almost 
blew it. But, notes a Mitchell aide, 
“Because of his position and because 
of his relationship with the Presi- 
dent—I doubt if there is a major 
issue he is not involved in—when he 
delivers himself of an opinion, people 
do not cross him lightly." 

What troubles some here is that 
like many Wall Street lawyers of his 
generation, Mitchell has had mini- 
mal exposure to, or interest in, the 
country's social problems. "Talking 
to John Mitchell about race," says 
someone who has, "is a little like 
being at the Nineteenth Hole after a 
round of golf on a Saturday after- 
noon. It is that removed. He still 
talks about 'the colored people. 
There is concern there, but not 
much understanding." 


Mitchell is invariably described as — 
and- 


“cold,” “dour,” “unflappable,” 
his long face and narrow eyes give 


him a prosecutorial look. He is not, 
and 


however, utterly humorless, 
a campaign associate says that he 
could be positively merry in the 
grimmest situations. He is a conser- 
vative, but conservatism in the law 
—connoting a deep respect for the 
Constitution, and an extra caution 





tors 


the intent to incite, encourage, 


of the law is the most imj 





ing to be highly controversial. His 
proposals for controlling crime > 


the District of Columbia included a 
suggestion that federal troops be 







used. That idea was quickly quashed 
at the White House, but a proposa 
for preventive detention survived,” 
Mitchell immediately ordered the use 
ot wiretapping—an authority granted 
in the 1968 crime bill but which. 
Lyndon Johnson and Ramsey Clark. 
refused to employ. (Johnson and 
Clark had strong differences, aeg re- 

lations between them were deeply 
strained. But the rifts were over s 
things as the handling of demonstra- 
and of Resurrection City, and 
reactions to Chicago—not wiretap- 
ping.) Mitchell declared himself, con- 
trary to Clark, as "not opposed to 
capital punishment." And the Justice 
Department, like President. Nixon, 
waded into the problem of campus 
disorders, despite deep misgivings 
within the Administration that little 
could be accomplished except further 
divisiveness. The instrument. to be 
used was a controversial section of 
the 1968 civil rights act, making it à 
federal crime to cross state lines with 
or 










participate in a riot. 

“The only interest of the Depart 
ment of Justice is the commission of 
crimes," said Mitchell in an inter- 
view, when asked about his interest 
in campus disorders. "It's the neces: 
sary intelligence that has to be ob- 
tained in order to keep track ol 
these subversive groups that are 
volved. If there are subversive i 
ences disrupting the academies 
then the Department has to step in 
It’s my own feeling, based on knowl 
edge I have from different sources 
that there are many wholesome kid: 
who want to protest who are being 
led down the primrose path, and 1 
think an important purpose wou ; 
be served by cognizance on the par 











òf students and universities of who' 


doing what." 

Asked how he felt the Depart 
ment could help resolve racial prob 
Jems, Mitchell, rather impatien 
with the question, replied, "Afte 
all, we're not the social agency. 
think even-handed administra 
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ithe long run than 
Asked, six 


what he 


thas been done before." 
weeks after taking office, 


nity, he replied, “We have. had. a 
meeting with C larence 
[Mitchell is the Washington repre- 
| sentative of the NAACP.] It was 
limited to areas in this Department. 
We're not HEW or HUD.’ 


Wheat and chaff 


At his first press conference, Mitch- 
ell drew a distinction between "dem- 
onstrators" and "activists," and spoke 
of distinguishing between them in 
order to prevent the latter from being 
granted permits to protest. Asked in 
an interview how he would make the 
| distinction, Mitchell told me: "Let's 
take a hypothetical case. If. you had 
somebody that led the militancy in 
Chicago and Washington, that's a 
pretty good indication from their 
track record that they want to do the 
same thing. On the other hand, if it's 
a genuine group that has had peace- 
ful protest, that's different." What if 
both kinds were involved? "If vou 
can sort out the wheat from the 
chaff,” he said, "the good cowboys 
lare less likely to be induced into 
these activities by the militants." 

One of the most curious aspects of 
the new team at Justice is the close 
association of Mitchell and Klein- 
dienst. Kleindienst is as emotional 
and boisterous as Mitchell is cool 
and reserved. "Rabelaisian" is a 
term Justice attornevs have applied 
to the stocky Kleindienst, and he is, 
Robert Novak has written, “profane 
in two languages (English and Na- 
ivajo)." One hears stories of Klein- 
dienst’s treatment of people which 

. E suggest both great harshness apd. 
created in =. [great kindness. The now-famous 


meless good taste 




















Pencil $10. 


4 Karat Gold Filled 


riting instruments 


for 
time. 


i instr uctions) to account 
twelve minutes of their 


mind (Harvard College, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and Harvard Law School) , 


Yet, as one acquaintance put it, "He 
has the capacity for making a very 
great mistake.” 
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wN will gis iig inde S 
| court action, | 
| We're going to do even more than. 


J office is an important. one: It is re 
| had done to familiari ize himself with sponsible for the management. of tlic 


| the thinking of the black commu- — 


Mitchell, 


get up at 4 A.M, 


o|charts in which Justice Department | 
lawyers were told (in ten pages of. 
ach. 
were .5 
“feder al t treasury. 
disturbed by the entire denigration 
of Negroes, 
o up for. E in the ghetto may 1 
no worse off, 


Hongry.I caress they are poor, they- 


e | Kleindienst's doing. He has a good. 


and a reputation as a good lawyer, 


^to take care of until they have 


Sian 





selected. ‘bith as his Deputy 
given him more responsibility t 
any Deputy Attorney General L 
fore him. In any event, the Deput: 














Department, for the appointment 
personnel, for the recommendati 
to the President of who should | 
appointed federal judges and U.S. 
Attorneys, lor the handling of lega 
lation. * 
Some of Kleindienst's friends say 
that his manner causes him to be 
misunderstood, and that despite his 
Goldwater background, he is no. 
“hard-core” | conservative. "During | 
the campaign," says one of the cam- 
paign officials, "when some of the 
‘cool ones’ wanted to prevent Nixon. 
irom making one of his few gestures. 
to the blacks, Kleindienst got so up 
set he almost quit.” Kleindienst's.. 
energetic cultivation of the Negroes | 
around the Department—clapping | 
them on the back and calling them 
"baby"—provoked some skepticism; . 
some thought that, as one Justice. 
man put it, "He knows he has a clear. 
shot at the Attorney General's job, | 
and he doesn't want the blacks in 
this country to rise up and smite 
bhim.” 

Kleindienst is in fact an interest- 
ing mix. "Ive always described my- 
self as a liberal in civil rights and a. 
conservative in economics," he said. 

“I grew up in a little town, Winslow, 
Arizona, that was predominantly 
Negro, Mexican, and Indian. I didn't 
find out I was supposed to be su- 
perior until I got to Harvard. I- 
come from. a working family. We. 
were poor during the Depression. 
I've. been working on something or 
other since I was ten years old. I 
lived in an adobe house and had to 
to light the fire.. 
Money was virtually nonexistent. 
But I didn't feel deprived." Never 
theless, Kleindienst believes that ' 
there are people who are actual 






















e fed | by money = of the 
' Period. “I am also 


should | 








and that has to be mat 


but they have no ho 
and they're the ones I guess we.h 


























says, ‘Kleindienst, 
O1 have any opinions. ” 
|: Kleindienst has a round, flat face, 
and on this particular day was 
nartly dressed in a near-black suit, | 
ite shirt, and black and white tie. | 
Ie talked easily and at length, 
chuckling often at his own jokes. 
^. Suddenly, the affability stopped. 
"Im also a very strong anti-Com- 
munist,' he said. “Part of it's de- 
‘ived from my Christian standards; 
part of it is derived from my concept 
of freedom. Let's take wiretapping: 
.any time you want to use electronic 
surveillance on someone, you inter- 
fere with his absolute freedom. You 
. don’t want to do it without very care- 
ful control. But when you say Com- 
- munism suppresses freedom and you 
. don't want to protect yourself from 
that, you're creating the very condi- 
tions in which you might lose your 
| freedom.” 
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“Epidemic” 











“Let's take these students,” the 
i Deputy continued, his voice ris- 
Ang. "I would encourage students to. 
probe and seek, up to the time they 
would close down the institution 
. which gives them freedom of expres- 
- Sion. If you can show a concerted 
. form of activity of a subversive na- 
ture where people similarly inclined 
spread throughout the country to 
fan this, then it becomes the role of 
the federal government to suppress 
that form of subversive activity." He 
^5 brought up the SDS. “If that or any 
group was organized on a national 
"basis to subvert our society, then I 
_. think Congress should pass laws to 
suppress that activity. When you see 
an epidemic like this cropping up. 
all over the country—the same kind 
of people saying the same kinds of 
gs—you begin to get the picture 
t is a national subversive ac- 
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Get your hands on a new power zoom Kodak Instamatic M9 
movie camera. Just drop in the film cartridge. And yov're all set 
for action, 

The sports-type finder lets you spot action outside the actual 
filming frame so that you can include it if you wish. The 5-to-] 
zoom lens lets you bring in faraway action by telephoto, lets you 
shoot the broad shot by wide-angle. You've got your choice of 
| zoom action, Fingertip power zoom to take you in and out — 
smooth as silk. Or manual zoom if you prefer. 

And you pace the action with four filming speeds. From slow 
motion to fast action. Zone focus symbols visible in viewfinder let 
you know just where you stand. Through-the-lens CdS electric eye 
gives the correct exposure automatically. 

There's even provision for remote control and for single-frame 
exposure for animation. 

See the Kodak Instamatic M9 movie camera with handsome 
wood-grain vinyl panels. With f/1.8 zoom lens, less than $230 at 
your Kodak dealer's. 

That's where the action starts, 
Price subject to change without notice, 


Kodak Instamatic M9 
movie camera 
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. Kleindienst predicts the new Jus- 
tice Department will be different in 









rated in a manner to interfere with 
others, they should be rounded up 
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On. ] We're not going to just 
alive,” Kieindienst said, tair- 
ng by now. "We're going to 
mentum.' 

Oo put a punctuation mark to 
ise, President Nixon sur- 
nany Washingtonians and 
do many others by choosing as 
t SALC.B. appointee Otto F. 



















from his job by Dean 
State Department for giving 
loyalty-security files to the 
Internal Security Subcommit- 
out permission.. The Presi- 
omination was all the more 
g because the new Nixon 
y of State, William Rogers, 
used to overturn Rusk and re- 
Otepka. The New York 
ecalling the reckless use to 
























or the rise of Otto Otepka from 


esumably, his principles, at a 
y increase of $15,000 a year. The 
| was “revolting.” 

Draft-card burning, that's a fed- 


dienst and Mitchell are 
© have secured Will Wilson 
chief prosecutor. The new 
o9 the Criminal Division is a 
r-old Texan, wizened to such a 
that he appears much. older, 
soft-spoken that it is difficult 
in mind his re eputation. as a 
1ough—vengeful, some say— 





ing halls and 
e In 1961, "he. ran, 
La special election to. fill 


and the followi ing year he 


All that was as a Democrat. 
the way, particularly as a re- 
f the gubernatorial race, in 
ohnson friend John Connal- 


in anti-Communist zealot of 
ph McCarthy era who was 


aw security files were put by. 
Carthyites of yore, had one 


‘to a job that reinstates him 


ister. As the district attorney 
las County, he shut down ca- 
broke up gambling rackets. 
ney General of the State of 
¿he conducted raids on the” 
red-light dis- 


‘pretty soon.’ 


inte seat of Vice President 


lost, in the primary for gov- 


a bit. When bog Billie Sol Estes < 


came up, Wilson took time out from 6s 
the. gubernatorial campaign to run 
his own investigation, pointing. M 


connections between Estes 
Johnson. Then he became 


lican. 


sition.) Wilson was suggested. to 


Mitchell and Kleindienst for the job. 
by Senator John Tower (Republi 


and both thought he 
currents of the wind. In 


can, Texas), 
had fine credentials. 


An early speech by Wilson urging | 
hands-off control of the use of guns - 
by police caused consider able con-.€ 


some fantasies and thereby blow their 


troversy; mayors and even 
chiefs of police feel that they need 
such controls in order to maintain 
community peace. In the District of 
Columbia alone, there were several 


near-riots as a result of the Seven- 


teen citizen deaths by police fire in 
a year and a half. Wilson, however, 
was not troubled by the controversy. 

“L think it needs Saying. I really 


think the police need support. Don't. 


you?" 
As for the student unrest, “J chink 


if you could get all of them in the 


penitentiary, you'd stop it. The ring- 


leaders, I'm talking about. I don’ t 
think the American public is going d 


to tolerate the destruction of uni- 
versities, or the turning them into 
schools for revolution, when they 


realize that’s what their intent is, 


rather than cold or hot lunches." 


Wilson has equally firm views € 
about protesters in general: "In. the T 
area of balancing the right. of dis- wi 
sent against public order, my heavy - Zastenead LO t 
The. men. and" in the shade, omi- 
nously still, their faces the color of 
polished mahogany. It is possible to 


leaning would be on the side of pub- 


lic order. On the question of where 
does free speech move towards public 
disturbance, my answer would be 
I wouldn't be tolerant 
of public disturbances because they 
were done by people with a good- 
cause. People who 
about planning something like this. 
.--à protest movement—if it. comes - 
within anything for me to do, they. 
should keep the peace. 
something 
“maybe other People might. Don't you | 

think that's the attitude generally of 


are thinking 


riot sooner . 


this Administration?” 


—Elizabeth B. Drew z 


oand feet ieh And. pem b 


the Indians chew coca leaves | 
derivative is cocaine), not to achieve 


of El Misti, a nineteen-thousand-foo 


up the slate-gray plateau, 
Sumbay and Maravillas and the other 
railroad towns, to Puno. 
rocks and creaks, and the travele 
fights off sleep from the great height. 
‘The train climbs and passes through 
villages high on the plain, the In- = 
dians coming to line the track and 
look at the passengers. Indian ladie 


from the neck up the appearance 


time and receive no answering nod 
The jaws work the coca, the e 
stare blankly. There is only one w 
..to describe it. 
dead. 


_ ists, Americans bound for Cuzco an 
Id call 


.than ter Park, Florida. 


cowboy hat and expensive leat 







dod ka block DE x € 
a Repub.: ow 
(Several Democrats here are _ er 
quite uneasy at the idea of a John. T 


son-hater in. Wilson's par ‘ticular. po. 
‘mountains, looks. “ke a seabed: the 


vegetation. | 
plants appear underwater through. 






















appearing exactly 






face mask; the bushes sway in the 
the state of 
Puno on the edge of Lake Titicac: 













minds, but to kill hunger pangs and 
gather the sensation of streng 
Strong on coca, they work the fields. 

It is a day's journey by train from. 
Arequipa, the white city at the bas 










































volcano. The train climbs steadily 
through 
























The. train. 


wear tiny derby hats, which | 
comical but give to their beari ing 
air of great seriousness and purpose 





of : a ids brown, A. tn 


stare at them for long periods of 


The men look ‘hal 
The passengers are mostly tour 
Machupicchu from Chicago or Win- 


lhere is on 
Peruvian family, the man in a raki 








boots, and a Zapata mustach 
yu in a miniskirt. When the 


SATA 


E 
it 


oe 


is 





d Crisis in urban housing. Equitable is concerned about it. . 


Take a substandard home and you'll often find a substandard life being led init. | 


Bs 


Cs Equitable is trying to break this pattern by helping people get homes they can be _ 
proud of. From Seattle, Washington to Houston, Texas to Bedford-Stuyvesant, N.Y, - 


C 


E Equitable is investing millions to finance housing where the need is urgent. It’s just « 


| a beginning of rebuilding our cities. And your help is needed. Look around in your. « 


E s c 


|o community for projects where you can lend a hand. S n 


Helping people find security has always been Equitable's primary concern. Which 
is why Equitable has always been a leader in developing insurance plans to protect __ 
families better. Today, with the help of a trained Equitable agent, you can get a Living | 
Insurance program tailored to your goals—to help educate your children, pay 











medical bills, give you a regular income when you retire. In this troubled world, 


that's how Equitable offers a corner of security. : 





© The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, D gs = 
New York, N. Y, 1969 i 




































es help little people. Tens of 
usands of them. Like this little 
—at Caroline Mission, a United 
sh Neighborhood House in 


er year on your gift of cash 
curities for the rest of your 


jour present age. 

a wonderful way to help 
ars while assuring your own 
cial security. Conditiona! 
“support ministries in and 
id poverty areas . . . neigh- 
yod centers... educational 
utions .. . and many other 
tian services. For complete 
nation, fill out and return 


ward E. Spragg 
| Vice President 
k Avenue South 
.Y. 10010 


litional Gift of $. and 
rent types of work | would be 





JNITED CHURCH 


ARD FOR HOMELAND MINISTRIES | 


o know what yield. $ would receive ge 


| behind the station and cluster un- 
i 


foot, reeling with laughter, scramble 
for it. The tourists are excited. An- 
other American repeats the gesture 
while his wife fishes in the carrybag 
for the movie camera and the color 
film, to catch the children as they 
struggle for the coins. One of the 
American women hurries down the 
aisle to disembark, to film the action 





clatter on the cement, and the chil- 
dren scramble under the impassive 
eyes of the Indians. The tourists do 
not have Peruvian money, so they 
are throwing American money: nick- 
els when they run out of pennies, 
and dimes when they run out of nick- 
els. The children naturally think 
that the American coins are more 
valuable than their own soles. Merci- 
fully, the train starts again and re- 


1 
f 
i sumes the long ascent to Puno. 


Read disaster 


The state of Puno is about the size 
of Ohio, population one. million, 
mostly Aymara and Quechua Indian. 
Average altitude: 12,500 feet. Illiter- 
lacy rate: 68 percent. Condition: 

near hopeless, according to a United 
Ee report which called it one 
: two permanent emergency areas 
| 
" 
| 


in Latin 
read disaster. 


Peru in general and the altiplano ` 
in particular have been a region of- 
-bleak environment, 
for many of them, is migration to the 


concern to the Maryknoll Fathers, 
the Roman Catholic missionary 
| group noted for its humane ethics 
and liberal politics. The Maryknoll- 


ers try to do what they can for the. 


Indians, supporting a range of enter- 


prises from radio 





the newborn and bury the dead, con-. 


duct Mass and hear confession; but 
| they are no longer certain that these 
rituals are truly central to their mis- 
sion. Can a man reach a state of 
erace in anything other than the eyes 


of God while living i in the conditions - 
of the altiplano? Decent men, the 


Fathers live on in Peru, some of 
them without any real conviction 


| the pure car peer | out, p ne cam- S 
-| eras from their seats inside the train at 
At Sumbay, the children come from _ 


dians, who live on coca, grit, super- 


der the windows of the green-colored | à 
stition, and very little else. Is it not 


coaches. An American tosses out a 
penny and the children, filthy, bare- - 
obliged to live in the way these 


become fascinated, 


from the station platform. The coins. 


children 
America, For emergency, 


; Indians, 


and television this is a solution. In the barriadi 


; m schools to credit co-ops. They baptize- 









if e are aai to ae dene arte: 
and the people, particularly the In- 












an offense to offer Mass- to.peo 


ple are obliged to live? Mass is a c 
fort and a ceremony, but there ought 
to be a promise of life as well. Some 
of the Fathers here have accordins 
if not obsessed, | 
with the need to engage themselves. 
in the economic development of the 
altiplano (full stomachs can preced 
states of grace), an activity inci- 
dentally from which they specifically | 
exclude the practice of building 
great cathedrals. The problem of rel- - 
evance and what one priest called | 
"cultural imposition" is as acute 
here as it is anywhere in the United 
States. The problem of America fol- E: 
lows Americans wherever they go. 
The earth of the plateau is black, 
but it is not rich. Electricity does not.. 
extend beyond the towns into the. 
adobe huts where the families care | 
for -their animals.. The families: 
squeeze into fetid rooms, where food 
is cooked and where they sleep hud- 
dled together against the cold. They 
will nursemaid a llama for a year, 
caring for it better than they care. 
for themselves, to sell it at the end: 
for less than $100 profit. There are 
everywhere, and . some 
schools, but the schools are only 
sporadic ally attended. No one is cer-. 
tain precisely what to do with the. 
"whose lives constitu 
struggle against. anc unimagir 
The way out, 












coast, to Lima and the grim barria- 
das, the  sixteen-mile "lum that 
sprawls outward from the capital. 
There is disagreement on whether. 







families splinter and the Indians be 
come disoriented, lost; used to t 
atmosphere of the high plain, they 
often become ill. For the children, 
there is a marginal opportunity for 
advancement and for that reason, 
more than any of the others, the mis 
gration continues. As Father Peter 
Hallig gan, one of the Maryknol 
pr iests, says: “Only a hyper-ron 
tic would find anything rec 












' Voyage par Air France 
low it's your turn to play "sbow- 
nd-tell.” See the big airplane. Jt is 
Boeing 707 jet airplane. 3t is taking 
ve teacher to Paris. See the teacher. 
he is eating her dinner on the air- 
lane. Jt is a very good dinner. Jt is 
alled haute cuisine in French. The 
sacher is drinking some wine, too. 
t is fine French wine. The teacher 
ikes it. See the teacher smiling. She 
y very bappy. She is having a good 
ime, The end, The rest is elemen- 
ary, dear teacher, Air France knows 
sbere. you're going, 


otre “bome-room’ 


ts a visiting schoolteacher, the Latin 
Quarter is just what your curric- 
idum. calls for. Make your own 
"appy hame-room in one of these 
choolteacher-priced hotels: 
Angleterre 44, rue Jacob. Classic, 
deam and cozy. 

zayré 3, bled, Raspail. "Writer 
jeorges Bernanos lived bere 
luring the Liberation. The place 
s still intellectually inclined, 
Scandinavia 27, rue de Jour- 
non. Right next to tbe prett- 
fest playground in Paris, the 
Luxembourg Gardens. 


D a (3 " if 
Vos “social studies 
Begin recess at: 
Bilboquet's Club. 13, rue St. 
Benoit. Saloon-style good 
times bad by one and all. 
La Galerie 55 55, rue de 
Seine. One of the best 
b tes in tbe area. Funny 

ms and clever comedians: 
r uitare 14, rue Haute- Y 
feuille. ‘Specializing dus d 
South American social 
studies, flamenco, |. 
sangria and native P 8. 

















explanatory text. Visual aids in tbe 
form of old post cards classified by 


subject can be obtained from Moutet 


64, rue de Seine: Roger- Viollet 6, 
rue de Seine bas one of the most 
educational photographic archives 
in the world, Paul Prouté et Ses 
Fils 74, rue de Seine bas pre-camera 


prints, You can get a graphic record 


of the history of any quarter in 


Paris. The Department of Chal. J 
cograpby, the Louvre Quai du 


Louvre sells band-colored 
181b century engravings 


for next to nothing. The famous 
Turgot maps, giving you a birds-eye 
view of every single house and gar- 
den in Paris 200 years ago, are 
ivailable bere, too. 


les Grandes écoles et 


les vieux collèges 


Talk about school systems! The 
one in Paris has been going 
strong since the middle of the 
Middle Ages. Make it a point to 
| visit some of the better schools: 


Sorbonne 17, rue de la Sorbonn: 















At the school's main entrance 1 
Church of the Sorbonne and its ; 
tomb of Cardinal Richelieu, the ma 
who gave academics their free 
Collège de France 11, Place M: 
thelot. You can observe classes ber 
All courses are free and open: to the 
visiting teacher. 

Ecole Militaire 1, Place Joffre. 
One of their most promising student 
turned out fo be Napoleon, 


les Trois R's (Rive 
Gauche, René — 
Guimot, et Revillon) 


Because you're somebody's favori 
teacher, you deserve something nic 
So this is for you, and you alone 
First stop Yves St, Laurent's Riv 
Gauche 21, rue de Tournon for 
own smashing designs at ready 
wear prices. Then to Jnstitut Ren 
Guimot 42, rue St.-Georges, AS 
P M. Guimot about the special fe 
mula be uses on the lovely ski 
Sophia Loren. Fell bim you want 
a little of the same. 7n fact, tel 
qn you want "tbe works, T 
dress up in your new outfit and 5 
your glowing face at Repillon 4 : 
rue La Boétie, France's finestfurri 
It's easier to afford tbe 1 
W^ of a jur coat bere since yo 
"o luxury tax and get a 20 per. c 
discount when you pay in doila 


| Numéros de téléphone 


Say, ‘Goodbye pencils, d 
“bye books, goodbye stude 
empty looks!" and call you 








































































































































Chicago, (312) 782-61 
‘Washington, (202) 3. 
Los Angeles, (213) 6 $3 
San Francisco, (415) 98 
Miami, (305) 379-6444 ^ 









































ry 






eveni ngs, the Fathers ae. 
dinner along a refectory ta- 
'éter Halligan's. There were 
ten men, all of them involved 
€ way or another with 

















the region. That night there 
alk of an Argentine promoter 
d. Carlos, who was building a 
| twenty miles from Puno on 










| Hon Gace. One. night a at 
—"We'll have everything," 

s. had said, "haiburgers and 
S for thë Am cula iion 





























ists would be bundled into a 


3 n Poris. to la Paz) Cannes, One 
the pri iests was excite his mission 


ndustry might come. Perhaps 
9tel there, and restaurants, stores 
hich to sell sweaters and rugs. 
hing else seemed to work. Per- 
tourism was the answer. "Car- 
ne of them laughed, "the 
Hilton of Puno." 


English 


lk around the refectory ta- 
mostly amusing banter; one 
‘athers had recently returned 
he United States, where life 
iot so hot, either, he said. Then 
sation switched abruptly to 
tuation," the problems of the 

















There. was. no. barbed: wire, 
g guards or green-tinted cans 
ions; and "there: were no 
in the clothes closets. But 
ce was heavy with the sensa- 








N ew d. Shee was à. retin 





ind its efforts to improve ihe | 


edge of the lake. The motel 


C Cans "a t'cotifort and. hen’ 


o and, in the cities on. the. 
the growing bitterness be- : 


e life of the Indians on the 4d 


i and a new e AT radi 3 


Americans away from home: all 
there in the evening, al seated 
around the same table, all speaking 
English. It was a society of them, the 
natives who lived in the region, and 
us, the Americans who came to visit, 
for a week or. for eighteen years, 
but visiting nonetheless. They were 
men who had come.to comprehend 


a society which does not comprehend - 
easily, and then to move it and help 


it, and that does not come easily 


either. They were as alien to the cul- 
ture as any colonel in Mytho, which 
is to say. they. remained. Ameri 


icans. 





First and last. 
And they were > deeply troubled 
they watched the slide in Peruvian- 





North American relations. No one th 
can go to Peru now and not be aware - d 
of it. It 1s the result of the American | wor | 
corporate presence, which operates 
independently of American foreign. 
policy but has more to do with Latin- 
American attitudes than any speech 
3 by. the President, or any white paper 
or soothing statement from the De- 
h partment of State. Peru confiscated: 
l- the International Petroleum Com- 

n ^pany; in fact, the previous govern- 
ment's settlements with IPC, repre- 
| e sented as a 


a sellout, were the pretext 
for the H coup which top- 
pled the Belaunde regime late last 
year. For this reason General Juan 


Velasco Alvarado, no Che Guevara, 


found the left-wing students fully be- 





a one ‘the economy, 
50 long as the decisions are made 
not in Lima but in New York. So 





. on the- 






it is something of a shock to dis- 
cover that the right-wing collection 
of generals. who run Peru have some 
support not only of the stability-con- 
scious middle class, but of the revo- 
lutionaries at San Marcos University 
as well. Velasco’s is a dazzling per- 
formance, a policy run on little more 


than opposition to the United nis 


| Day to day. 


That is all quite apart from the 
problem of the altiplano. The In- 


.dians are unaware who governs them 
(to the extent that anyone does), 
except ‘when the army needs con- 


cripts. ‘The idea of IPC, the spiritu- 
d, as well as the ee Rock descend- 










T hese were. "matters Ard concern to 
another, political, public world 


whose relation to the high plain 
was, and is, very slight. o 
Perhaps it is true that only a ro- 


mantic would find the life of the 


Indians redeeming. It is not a cul 
ture that ranks with Athens or 
Rome, Lord knows; and if Inca en- 
ergy or ingenuity lurks in the blood, 
it is difficult to find. One can only 
say that they are independent and 
kind to their children, and while 






drunkenness is common, violence is 
“not, The Indians appear sad beyond 
hind his regime, and before long the  : j 
entire country was caught in a wave 







measure, but still undaunted, T 
move from day to day, s 








The Bell System has had to run to stay ahead of the high- 
speed nanosecond world that Molly was born into. In just the 
11 short years of Molly’s lifetime, our business has more than 
doubled in size. 

And our nationwide phone network will continue to grow. 

Day after day, an avalanche of new innovations—new 
ideas, new products and services—rolls onto our network. 
Pictures and diagrams and heartbeats and voices are switched 
instantly over it from anywhere to any of 110 million telephones 
and telecommunications devices. 

As we continue to innovate, the network will be able to 
do more things for more people. For instance, we're getting 
ready to provide you with Picturephone* service, connect you 
with library or teaching sources, or let you talk directly with your 








Molly makes us run. 











bank's computer by Touch-Tone® telephone. B 

This growing versatility and flexibility stimulates still 
more growth and more innovation in both services and equip- — 
ment. Our network thus becomes both the cause and effect 
of better communications. 

Growth in population, growth in human communication: 
growth in machine calling, all of these things, indicate that the. 
job of universal communications will more than double in 
the next ten years alone. 

Our job is to stay ahead of 
the demanding, breathtaking, 
incredible world Molly i» growing 
up in. Today we're getting ready 
for Molly's 21st birthday. 


YOUR 


NYWHERE — ANY 


NETWORK 















lealing with the harshness of life 
ind being ground down by it in the 
process. The Fathers move about, 
lo what they can, try to help. It is a 
lifficult business, with no sign that 
he altiplano will be anything but 

¿“emergency area" for decades to 
ome. The Indians, dulled by coca, 

Il endure, from time to time leav- 
ng the adversities of the high plain 
or the adversities of the barriadas, 
. one cycle of difficulty and depriva- 
tion for another. 


“In touch with civilization” 


(o They know how to handle the tour- 
. ists in the Peruvian Amazon. We are 
.. all tourists now, disembarking from 
a Faucett Airways DC-6 in Iquitos, 
. conducted to the hotel in an ancient 
Buick with shattered windshield. 
The Spanish say that the difference 
between them and the Portuguese 
is that they are dry and the Portu- 
J guese are wet. It is the same differ- 
. ence between the people of the high 
. plain-all of them, Americans in- 
. duded—and the people of the jun- 
gle. The people here are soft and 
. wet, like the land itself. It is not a 
place for serious speculation, and 
. it does not work its way into your 
mind as a place worth knowing. 
. Iquitos is a throwback to the rubber 
. boom of the nineteenth century. 

|... The travel agents are everywhere, 
on the street, in the lobby of the 
hotel, in the bar, dispensing smiles 
and four-color brochures. The idea 
is to take a trip on the great river 
_ itself, camping fifty miles distant and 
. living for a night or two in the jun- 
. gle, fishing for piranha, filming the 
crocodiles, looking for snakes, and 
- Watching the Indians. 
-= These are different Indians. A 
brochure tells us about them, in the 
ption of a photograph of three 
tourists in a speedboat leering at one 
_ of the bare-breasted girls. “It is time 
.to say goodbye on the banks of the 
river,” the caption reads. “The In- 
dians of the area, the 'yaguas, are 
'aceful and keep in touch with 
vilization. They live on the rivers 
ind retain their primitive customs. 
The travel agents take efforts to 
. protect them in order to make them 
Stay for the tourists to see.” 

© Well, yes. The travel agents pro- 
tect the Indians in approximately 
¿the same way that zoos protect ani- 
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.. mals. The Indians are brought down 
from their homes near the Ecua- 


dorian border and settled along the 
banks of the Manita River, in com- 
pounds within easy striking distance 
of Iquitos. They are bought and paid 
for by the travel agents, each of 
whom has an Indian settlement suit- 
able for viewing by tourists who care 
enough to pay $120 a day plus gin. 
The travel agents, having imported 
the Indians, then keep them in touch 
with civilization, and peaceful. The 
Indians' entire world centers on the 
tourists. The only job they have 
is to be available and courteous 
when the tourists come to look at 
them. Their function is precisely 
that of animals in a zoo. 

But no matter. We hired a local 
fisherman and his speedboat for 
thirty dollars a day and forgot about 
the Indians, sole property of the 
travel agents. We proceeded from 
Iquitos downriver to the Manita and 
the tributaries, the boat a cork in 
the godlike surge and heave of the 
Amazon. There was nothing excep- 
tional in the life of the people along 
the river. The streams where the 
piranha lived were small and still, 
black from the rot of decayed vege- 
tation. The jungle loomed on both 
sides of the stream as we cut the en- 
gine and drifted, broke out the beer 
and the páté de foie gras bought in 
Lima. 'The black water reflected the 
trees and the sky perfectly, a natural 
looking glas. Nothing spoke or 
stirred; there were no animals of any 
kind. After a time, the jungle and 
the river merged and it became dif- 
ficult to tell where the banks ended 
and the river began. We felt it was 
an optical illusion and struggled to 
separate the trees from their reflec- 
tions. Finally it was impossible, and 
we sat silently in the boat as if sus- 
pended in air in a primeval place, 
no beginning, no end. 


—W ard S. Just 





The Paris Negotiations 





The entire summer of 1968 saw 
an elusive pas de deux at the Paris 
peace negotiations. Hanoi and 
Washington sparred in a battle of 
principles. With the onset of winter, 
the second stage began: After the 
bombing ended, and working rela- 
tionships were established between 
Averell Harriman and Xuan Thuy, 
the winter problem was to find a 




























conference table (of whatever — 
shape). This second stage—from | 


Lyndon Johnson's speech of October 
31 until the opening of the enlarged 
conference on January 18—brought 
a string of frustrating crises. The 
third stage has had the character- 
istics of a late winter, resembling at 
times a tantalizing spring. It began 
like the sessions of May and June 
last year; a dogged recital each 
Thursday of the maximum positions 
of each party. Yet underneath were 
tender shoots which might flower 
into a settlement of the protracted 
tragedy of Vietnam. 

At the French government mono- 
lith where each delegation briefs the 
press, the atmosphere has become 
lively, gossipy, and often partisan. 
Questions are no longer exclusively 
polite requests for clarification. 
Sometimes they are debating thrusts, 
designed to flaw the arguments of 
the spokesman for one or other dele- 
gation. (“You claim South and 
North Vietnam are like West and 
East Germany, but in fact there are 
many vital differences . . .") 


Cool 


In the U.S. delegation a new, cool 
style is evident. Gone is the air of 
impatience that Harriman exuded. 
Gone too is the string of electoral 
pressures which in part accounted 
for that impatience. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Lawrence Walsh, and Mar- 
shall Greene while he was there, 
seem calm and confident. They 
believe they have plenty of time. 
They believe the military situation 
in Vietnam, despite the NLF shell- 
ings at the end of February, is sound 
enough to prevent any sudden ca- 
tastrophe. 

The mild and measured reaction 
to the shellings indicated the tone. 
All options were to be kept open. 
None were to be closed by hasty 
overreaction, or a threat which 
would hand the initiative to the 
other side, The delegation was con- 
scious that Nixon had not yet com- 
pleted his review of the Vietnam 
situation. Henry Cabot Lodge is no 
great respecter of the press of public 
opinion; he intends that it should 
not interfere with the process of ne- 
gotiation. Gone too is the restless- 
ness of Johnson, reaching for the tel- 
ephone at all hours of the day and 
night. 'The delegation feel now they 
are permitted a more measured pace. 












“Nixon is not always at you,” one of 
them observed. Whether this cool 
approach will bring results quickly 
enough is perhaps a very open ques- 
tion. Criticisms are heard of Harri- 
man's “insensitivity” to the South 
Vietnamese, of his having “bustled” 
them into the widened talks. Could 
they have been brought in any other 
way? 

The U.S. delegation has not yet 
been molded into a fully operational. 
team. Events have not demanded it 
of them. The three top men who ar- 
rived in January were diverse. Walsh 
(who spent most of the early = 
burdened with illness) is a lawyer 
who is close to Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers. His grasp of the 
issues is still incomplete. Marshall 
Greene, prolific in ideas, many of 
which he formulated while U.S. Am- 
bassador to Indonesia, stood some- 
what apart from the command struc- | 
ture, If Walsh is Lodge’s second in 
command, and Philip Habib, who is 
totally abreast of every possible issue, 
is Lodge’s chief of staff, Greene was an 
“adviser.” He dreams broad dreams 
of the future of Asia. He is known 
to have the exceptional regard A 
Nixon; in mid-March the President | 
brought him back to Washington to 
take up the key post of Assistant 
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methods and conceptualizations. 
Lodge seems the courtly amateur; 
Greene the sharp professional. 


Trail of memories 


The South Vietnamese delegation 
- —Qquartered in offices and villas 
Spread throughout the smart dis- 
tricts of Paris—-are numerous and 
personally pleasant. But they carry 
themselves as men who know, how- 
ever much they deny it, that the 
settlement of the war will not leave 
them where they are now. The dele- | 
gation lacks coherence. The future 
may bring different destinies for its 
different elements. Ky alternates 
honeyed words with bellicose ones. 
One moment in Saigon, the next in 
Paris, the third skiing in the Swiss 
Alps, he seems an anomaly in the | « 

negotiating atmosphere which is; PN 
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Paris Negotiations 





| emerging in Paris. Away from the pe- 
! culiar political hothouse of Saigon, 
| his authority seems to desert him. 

| It is hard to believe that Pham 
Dang Lam represents the same gov- 
‘ernment. He is a Southerner of 
| modest mien and a professional. Ky 
is an aggressive Northerner who, ac- 
| cording to a woman who knows him 
very well indeed, loves QE far 
|, more than politics. Lam seems hap- 
piest when Ky is out of Paris, He 
| has made broad contacts with Pari- 
sian Vietnamese, even visiting im- 
| portant figures who are close to the 
NLF. Such figures would no more 
| receive Ky than the devil. But they 
| have also received "Tran Buu Kiem, 
| chief of the NLF delegation. 

Lam has impressed these figures 
as a man open to compromise. Said 
| one of them: "Bui Diem [the Saigon 
chief last year] was an arrogant 
mandarin of the North. Americans 
prefer mandarins, but South Viet- 
namese people prefer modest, popu- 
list leaders. Lam might be able to 
appeal to them." Lam has been bit- 
| terly critical of the U.S.: for "foisting" 
|a constitution on Saigon; for over- 
| whelming Vietnam with its military 
| power; for putting out feelers to the 
| other side for private contacts with- 
|out carrying the RV along with 

them. A close friend of Big Minh, 
| the nationalist leader with neutralist 
| leanings who is now back in Saigon, 
| Lam can be expected in later stages 
| of the negotiations to seek common 
| ground with elements which now 
‘seem far to the left of his public, 
| “Thursday” position. 

| Is Lodge as close to the Saigon 
| 

| 

| 
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leaders as his critics in the United 
| States sometimes claim? Himself a 
courtly mandarin, he appeals to 
|some Vietnamese leaders, and his 
rather compelling personality left a 
trail of memories in Saigon. But he 
is a diplomat par excellence, and 
friendship of the kind that sways 
policy is seldom found at the high 
reaches of diplomacy. Remember 
that when Lodge was in Saigon, Ky 
—then Premier—acted very much the 
way Washington wanted him to act. 
| Lodge had his way. But some think 
| he might just as well seek to have 
his way one day with another seg- 
nent of the Saigon political spec- 
| trum. 

| It is remembered in Vietnam any- 


way that Lodge was Ambassador 
when Diem fell (to this day Viet 
namese Catholic opinion is cool to 


Lodge). He is pre-eminently a man- 


darin of the American public in- 
terest. If Diem could "go," other 
less substantial leaders could also 
"go." At any rate, the leadership of 
the RV delegation knows as well as 
evervone else that somehow or other 
Nixon is soon going to have to end 
this war, whose continuance is the 
onlv certain source of the political 
strength they have. As of mid-March 
they were just as uncertain of Nix- 
on's specific policy intentions as ev- 
eryone else, 


Spectacular contradictions 

In the sessions, the RV's Pham 
Dang Lam talks like a man com- 
fronted by assassins. He has proba- 
bly achieved some progress in ram- 
ming home the point that Saigon’s 
challengers are Communists—as if to 
remind non-Communist Europeans 
who sympathize with the NLF for 
anti-American or similar reasons, 
what side they should be on when 
Communism rears its head. But of- 
ten Lam sounds defensive, almost 
panicky. He passes long stretches of 
time trying to demonstrate that the 
RV is a legal, constitutional govern- 
ment. It sounds odd, coming from a 
government which is already recog- 
nized by dozens of countries, and 
which says it invited the United 
States, South Korea, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, and the Philip- 
pines to help it with a guerrilla 
problem. The Americans think he 
talks too long and too wildly. From 
the cupboard of his text emerges a 
vivid array of skeletons drawn from 
the experience of the whole globe 
and much of history. Lodge selects 
one or two themes—often the DMZ 


issue—-and states the U.S. position | 
succinctly. Lam, in. full orchestra} 


flight, will now and then, as if by 
chance, strike the one "right note" 
of the DMZ issue. 

He has other problems. Unlike the 
DRV and the NLF, he is directing 
his argument purely at Vietnamese. 
He is upbraiding Vietnamese for ac- 
tions—however  reprehensible--com- 
mitted in their own country. Xuan 


Thuy and Tran Buu Kiem on the 
other hand are generally attacking | 
foreigners for what they are doing | 


in Vietnam. In such a situation it is 
not easy to picture Lam as a na-| 
tionalist. Spectacular contradictions | 
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Paris Negotiations 





= 


ith U.S. positions surface at the 
oriefings. Late in February, the RV 
spokesman claimed the shellings 
were mainly against civilians. Min- 
utes later Harold Kaplan, speaking 
for the U.S. delegation, stated that 
they were mostly against military 
| targets. In his first oration, Lam de- 
pare’: “Communist propaganda al- 
[so tries to represent the war in 
| Vietnam as a civil war." Henry Kis- 
singer in Foreign Affairs for Janu- 
ary, 1969, characterized the war as 
|a civil war in the first eight lines of 
his article. 

Overall, the RV delegation seems 
| to stand on ground that is sinking 
slowly into the sea. Last November, 

they declared they could never par- 
| ticipate in “four-sided” talks. Every- 
|one in Paris-including the Ameri- 
[cans in private—now refers to the 
| 
| 


c 
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| talks as “four-sided.” Last November 
they demanded to “lead the Allied 
side” at the talks. That demand too 
! has been shoved aside. They seem 
| likely to meet defeat after defeat— 
pus they drastically switch their 
ground and try to fashion a political 
future for themselves by outflanking 
the United States from the left, and 
| declaring in public what some of 
| them murmur in private, that all of 
| Vietnam's troubles are due to Ameri- 
cans. Then presumably the NLF 
| might start to do business with the 
RV team—however sordid the out- 
| come might be. 
| They feel their greatest trump 
| 


| granted by the United States as a 
| condition for coming to Paris: es- 
| sentially, that no coalition would be 
| imposed upon them. But it is a thin 
assurance. According to plans being 
| hatched in certain minds, there may 
occur a reconstitution of the Saigon 
| government which will not appear 
to originate in Paris, or Washington, 
or anywhere but in Saigon itself. 
But the impulse in fact is unlikely 
to come from within Saigon. 


| Oblique 





| 
| The DRV delegation are the vet- 
le rans of the conference. Xuan Thuy 
lis the only one of the delegation 
| chiefs who has been in Paris since 
| May, 1968. His team, almost none 
| of whom have seen Hanoi for a year, 
are well settled into their commune- 
like manner of life in a sprawling 





compound owned by the French 
Communist Party. The cessation of 
the bombing rallied their sagging 
spirits. Something concrete has been 
achieved at Paris. They make their 
way with patience, charm, and in- 
finite subtlety along the knife edge 
of international politics. The Poles 
of Asia in a sense, they seem ac- 
customed to tragedy, and have 
evolved their own oblique methods 
of coping with a world they never 
made. 

From time to time the cough of a 
giant power strikes them with in- 
fluenza: thus the invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia, which took attention away 
from their cause, and made it 
even more of a strain than usual to 
hold the hand of both Moscow and 
Peking. From time to time fortune 
smiles: thus the thaw in Peking's 
attitude toward Hanoi. Actually Ha- 
noi is presently in as satisfactory a 
relationship with the three giant 
powers as it has ever been, or per- 
haps could ever expect to be. De- 
spite the Russian-Chinese clashes 
this spring, the DRV is on correct 
terms with Peking, warm terms with 
Moscow (there is contact in Paris 
more or less every day), and most 
remarkably, on respectful terms with 
the U.S. delegation at Paris. It is a 
striking achievement. 

The squat, white NLF villa is 
southwest of Paris, on a rise opposite 
a small lake, guarded by a van of 
French police who look like black 
beetles in a box. Parisian Vietnam- 
ese come and go, cementing ties 
with those with whom they hope to 
share the leadership of South Viet- 
nam. Nicely mounted war photos are 
on the walls, Johnnie Walker whis- 
key (which the hosts pour out reck- 
lessly for special guests, as if they 
were filling tumblers with water) sits 
on coffee tables among French and 
Vietnamese cigarettes. 


Nerved 


One fact towers above all others 
about the NLF group: They have 
made it in Paris. Never mind the 
shape of the table, any table seems 
to them almost a magic carpet to 
power. They now vie with Thieu 
and Ky as representatives of the 
people of South Vietnam. Nerved by 
French sympathy, they have been 
flexing their diplomatic muscles 
throughout Europe, with visits to 
various ceremonies and colloquia in 
Italy Belgium, Luxembourg, most 
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Paris Negotiations 





of the Eastern European capitals, and 
Algeria. Their nineteen “embassies” 
abroad are feverishly active. In Paris, 
Tran Buu Kiem has been received 
by Foreign Minister Debré, and he 
recently had a cordial visit with the 
Swedish ambassador, thanking him 
for permitting (and subsidizing) an 
NLF Information Office in Stock- 
holm. Exchanging his black pajamas 
of the jungle for a neat blue busi- 
ness suit, Kiem has already intro- 
duced many Europeans to the idea 
of the Front as a government. Like 
Lodge he can be a man of excep- 
tional charm. 

The NLF and the RV are allowed 
by their respective allies to claim the 
major spotlight. Each "Thursday, 
Lodge and Xuan Thuy speak briefly, 
almost perfunctorily, while ‘Tran 
Buu Kiem and Pham Dang Lam ex- 
tend the full concertina of their 
maximum charges and demands. 
The frantic verbosity of Lam tires, 


and sometimes embarrasses, the 
Americans. Some consider that 


Kiem's tirades have a partially simi- 
lar effect on Hanoi. It is more likely, 
however, that Hanoi sees benefits in 
letting Kiem be bellicose. They can 
sit back, sip their tea, and give the 
impression of total reasonableness, 
as if to entice the United States to 
accept the DRV-styled package for 
Communist victory. 

The U.S. delegation, having 
reached a certain working relation- 
ship with the DRV, and struck by 
their more urbane and businesslike 
manner (compared with the Front), 
tends to consider the Front "tough- 
er" than the DRV. But there is a 
paradox. True, the routines of 
twelve months have sobered Xuan 
Thuy. True, the NLF people, even 
: Mrs. Binh, who is rather alluring 
for a conspiratorial heroine, are less 
practiced in the ways of the dip- 
lomatic world. Yet the Front, taken 
as a whole, is probably less Leninist 
than Hanoi, and by the end of 1969 
this will count far more than mat- 
ters of style. 

No slow maturation over decades 
but rather national crisis has fash- 
ioned the NLF. Circumstance has 
made Communists of its leadership. 
They are "young" Communists who 
can claim no long involvement with 
Comintern and Cominform like Ho 
and General Giap. You are often 
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taken aback to realize how recently 
they were citizens of Saigon or some 
other "government" location. Some- 
times you find—as I did with one 
young economic expert—that you 
have actually encountered the man 
once in Saigon, then encountered 
him a few years later as an “NLF 
man" in Eastern Europe. Americans 
may think of NLF people as in- 
habitants of some nether region, al- 
most of an ideological rather than 
an empirical place. They, however, 
think of themselves as South Viet- 
namese. They live in South Vietnam, 
even in its large towns. Frequently 
their transition from orthodox citi- 
zenship in the RV to clandestine 
NLF life has been gradual and not 
at all clear-cut. 

Hardly surprising, then, that they 
are less Leninist than those nur- 
tured in the Communist apparatus 
of the DRV. Le Duc Tho was talk- 
ing in Paris in 1965 with a figure 
sympathetic to the NLF. The topic 
was how to end the war. Le Duc 
Tho resisted his host’s assertions 
that the sacrifices were too great to 
go on much longer and that compro- 
mises must now be made to get 
peace soon. He remarked: "But the 
people are there to make sacrifices." 
The struggle is less immediate for 
Le Duc Tho than for the NLF 
leadership. His view of it is thus 
more historical and less circumstan- 
tial than theirs. 


Limits on dogma 

It would be simple if we could 
conclude that the Northern "Lenin- 
ists" are tougher for the United 
States to make peace with than the 
Southern "rebels." We cannot. Once 
Leninists make up their mind to get 
peace, they can zigzag for it with 
the flexibility of eels—as both Lenin 
and Stalin demonstrated. Hanoi 
now feels the time for reconstruc- 
tion has come. The same Le Duc 
Tho who in 1965 spoke so loftily 
of the sacrifice of the people is in 
1969 bent upon peace, and his del- 
egation is exceedingly unlikely to 
leave Paris until peace comes. The 
U.S. delegation sees this clearly. 

But is the United States correct 
to picture the NLF as the extrem- 
ists? Only in one sense. They have 
been doing most of the fighting and 
they are hypersensitive to the dan- 
ger of a settlement in Paris that 
would whittle down what their ter- 
rible bloodshed has won. Hanoi 








feels Peking and Moscow enforce 
upon it too drastic a compromise 
in 1954. But Southern leftists also. 
think Hanoi somewhat abandoned . 
them in 1954, leaving them without © 
defense against Diem. The 1954 
Communist position was "Leninist." 
It was hardly extremist. In 1969 the- 
NLF are not keen on any “Leninist” 
solution that is not also watertight | 
from the point of view of those... 
actually sweating it out in the . 
South. Thus far the U.S. view seems - 
sound. 

But in terms of political goals the 
NLF are probably less tough. Hen- 
ry Kissinger wrote shortly before 
going to Washington: "Both the 
Hanoi government and the U.S. are 
limited in their freedom of action. : 
by the state of mind of the popula- - 
tion of South Vietnam which will 
ultimately determine the outcome of 
the conflict.” The NLF leadership 
is even more limited. Actual rulers 
of part of the South, they know the 
South cannot be ruled as the North 
is ruled. Southern people—richer, 
less influenced by Confucian dis- 
cipline, more religious—are prob- 
ably not as good material for Com- 
munist dictatorship as Northerners. 

Geographically, moreover, the 
South must take more account than 
the North of its neutralist and pro- 
Western neighbors, Cambodia, Laos, 
and Thailand. Thus the NLF de- 
cided in 1962 to stand on a platform 
of neutralism (scandalous as the 
Chinese told them it was to do so). 
There is one striking piece of evi- 
dence that this NLF position is de- 
termined by its practical situation in 
the South, rather than by Leninist 
doctrine. In 1962, the PRP (Com- 
munist Party within the NLF) fav- 
ored the neutralist platform. Resist- 
ance to it—and it was considerable 
—came primarily from non-Commu- 
nist nationalist elements within the 
NLF who argued that neutralism 
would delay reunification too long 
and thus thwart the aspirations of 
the Vietnamese people. 

Few deny that the NLF has come 
under increasing direction from 
Hanoi in recent years. But U.S. 
pressure on Vietnam may have been 
the biggest reason for this. What 
must be calculated in Paris is how 
NLF-DRV relations can be expected 
to evolve as U.S. pressure recedes. 
In crisis the NLF and Hanoi have 
stood together. But the whole aim 
of U.S. policy is to smooth the path 
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The new hot line to Washington. 


A train that can go 160 mph. One way General Electric engineering is helping move people faster... and cities closer 


From downtown New York to downtown Washington 
in less than three hours. On the new 


Penn Central Metroliners. It's the beginning of a new era 
in ground transportation in the U.S. 

These high-speed trains— built by Budd—are part of 

the Department of Transportation's planning 

for balanced transportation systems. And 

General Electric is supplying motors and controls 

that make them high-speed. 


General Electric is also helping open a new era in air 


transportation. With jet engines for new kinds of planes. 

Planes like the McDonnell Douglas DC-10... 
designed to carry 350 passengers. And like Boeing's 
supersonic transport... designed to go 1800 m.p.h. From 
one continent to another in three hours or less. 

General Electric is also providing new drive systems 
for rapid transit. Computers and closed-circuit TV for 
traffic control. Engines for helicopters and hydrofoils. 

They're all new ways to keep America on 
the go... new ways to make progress. 


Progress is our most important product 
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Paris Negotiations 





for a Vietnam beyond crisis. The 
delicacy of the U.S. position today 
derives from the U.S. attempt to find 
a political settlement for the South 
that will stick, and be as little detri- 
mental to U.S. interests as possible, 
in the absence of massive U.S. pres- 
ence. Thus it must be a settlement 





that accords with the gut realities 
of politics and culture of the South. 


If Yankee goes home 


Here we confront the major 
theme beneath the surface of the 
Paris Talks in stage three: de-Amer- 
icanization of the war. It is perhaps 
the key idea being developed by the 
U.S. delegation. Representing a new 
Administration, they feel free to 
criticize "excessive U.S. military in- 
tervention" in Vietnam. They are 
inclined to believe that the same 
purposes could have been accom- 
plished by less heavy-handed means: 
less militarist; less fuss about elec- 
tions; less impatient; less "welfar- 
ist.” "It was a mistake to send in 
500,000 men," said one, "and it was 
probably a mistake to bomb the 
North. When the Communists say 
Saigon is a ‘puppet regime’ it is hard 
to deny it." 

There are’ two sets of problems 
on the hidden agenda at Paris. The 
military problems: how to get a 
ceasefire and/or a planned, agreed, 
phased, policed withdrawal of out- 
side troops. The political problems: 
Who shall then rule South Vietnam? 
De-Americanization, as it has been 
forming in the minds of some Amer- 
icans, presents itself as a means of 
trying the two sets of issues together. 
The theory is this. If it is done 
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gradually, if it is synchronized with 
the capacities of the RV to take 
over its own defense, U.S. military 
withdrawal can become, not a mor- 
tal peril for the RV, but the source 
of its renewed political strength. 
“They will be strong only when 
they truly stand on their own feet.” 

The theory has its problems. The 
first is that the RV delegation do 
not seem as sure as the Americans 
that U.S, with- 
drawal will 
“strengthen” 
them. Their 
uncertainty is 
only increased 
by NLF con- 
fidence that 
U.S. withdraw- 
al will lead to 
the collapse of 
the RV. More- 
over they dis- 
trust the mo- 
tives of Wash- 
ington. Is it 
to strengthen 
Saigon that the 
U.S. is planning to withdraw? Or is 
it that the U.S. government, and 
U.S. public opinion, have just had 
enough of the unrewarding Vietnam 
adventure? 

Second, it is not clear that 
"Saigon" stands for any coherent 
political entity which would mani- 
fest a strong dynamic of its own in 
the absence of the United States. 
The NLF is a political movement, 
just as the FLN in Algeria was a 
political movement, or the Indian 
Congress Party in the 1940s, or the 
Republican Party in the United 
States. The government in Saigon 
is based on no political party, nor 
on a group of men with deeply 
shared views and experiences. It is 
not a government based on a po- 
litical movement. It looks more like 
a set of offices paid by the United 
States and filled by assorted indi- 
viduals. When a movement com- 
petes politically with a set of as 
sorted individuals, the result is not 
often the victory of the assorted 
individuals. 

Third, it may simply be too late 
to de-Americanize without the NLF 
falling heir to the vacuum. To use 
indirect methods from the beginning 
would have been one course. To use 
heavy-handed methods—the term 
frequently used in criticism of John- 
son—and then try and switch to in- 


direct methods: that is far more 
problematic. By a bitter irony, U.S. 
withdrawal from Vietnam may have 
an infinitely greater political impact 
on South Vietnam than five violent 
years of U.S. intervention. The 
largest question about intervening 
thus becomes how to extricate one- 
self without a political impact more 
profound than the political impact 
of the intervention itself. For Saigon 
it is this. Can an Asian government 
that has lived for years with hun- 
dreds of thousands of Western 
troops live without them? The U.S. 
lost a President—[ohnson—in the 
course of trying to end this war. 
Can Saigon expect to get away with 
losing less? 

However, it may be that the Com- 
munists do fear a certain kind of 
de-Americanization. For maximum 
favorable effect, they would like to 
see U.S. withdrawal be rapid and 
based upon a public accord between 
the United States and themselves. If 
it were gradual and unilateral, the 
Communists would face problems. 
It is even conceivable that the 
United States could come to an 
"agreement" with a reconstituted 
Saigon government about withdraw- 
al, which in bypassing Hanoi and 
the NLF and their demands would 
save American "face" and throw 
the Communist timetable out of 
gear. De Gaulle has told the United 
States that it would be in U.S. in- 
terests to get a government in Sai- 
gon that would usher the United 
States gracefully out. Of course 
much depends on what kind of gov- 
ernment it would be. If it were 
headed by Big Minh and backed by 
Washington, and if it arranged a 
staged U.S. withdrawal with Minh, it 
could be that the NLF would be 
undercut politically. The NLF may 
only be forced to make real com- 
promises when there is in Saigon a 
government of left-of-center nation- 
alists. This would be a threat to the 
NLF. It would create far more seri- 
ous political competition for it than 
the present "puppet" government. 


*Nixon's war"? 


Perhaps there are four elements 
in negotiation: the public declara- 
tions; the nuances and signals with- 
in the declarations; the working out 
behind closed doors of the "real" 
position of each side, based on the 
nuances and signals; sustained pri- 
vate contacts and bargaining. By 


Drawings by Jacques Callot. 





mid-March the third kind of opera- | 
tion was under way, but no one 
made any secret of the fact tnat 
Richard Nixon held the key to prog- 
ress toward the fourth element. 
How much longer can what 4 
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no longer disguised in Washington 
be disguised in Paris and Saigon: 
that decisions were made in 1968 
which effectively began a dismantle- 
ment of Vietnam policy? The bomb- | 
ing did not work well. Much of the! 
South remains open to NLF chalk | 
lenge at will. Massive force has not 
translated well into political effec- 
tiveness. A substitute policy has to | 
be evolved and implemented with | 


consistency and a united front | 
among the various arms of the U.S. : 
government. | 


In Paris the Americans are trying | 
for peace and de-Americanization. | 
They no longer show the strain of 
diplomats representing a  govern- 
ment that is pursuing not a diplo- 
matic but a military solution. But. 


are they coasting along on Harri-| S 

man's and Johnson's achievements? | he Needs You eee 
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Ou admire i Hand SU OMe. e eds you to Iove her. Litle Lin Tai 
c has just been abandoned at our Pine Hill 

dure. The war goes on; hundreds! Babies Home in Hong Kong. Police doubt 

of Americans are killed each week. hee parents or relatives will ever be found. 

Choices will soon have to be made.! So we must find an American sponsor 

‘Theories will have to be tested in | for her. 

the furnace of Vietnamese political| | How can you sponsor a child like Lin 

reality. Withdrawal will soon have Tai? Your questions answered: 

to begin or "Johnson's war" may, Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child? 

seem to have become “Nixon's war." | A. Only $12 per month. (Your gifts are 

Two doubts creep in about Mr. tax deductible.) 

Nixon. If he gives any impression | Q. May I choose the child I wish to help? 
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President on this issue—leading his boy or girl, age, and country. Many 
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the United States tries to do. And. A. Yes, and with the photograph will 
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is he prepared to pay the price for 


dt uid: | the Home or project where your child 
peace? It is one thing to want peace. | 
It is another, and a tougher thing, 


receives help. 
en . How long does it take before I learn 
to be ready to give up political and | Q E 
military aims which can only be ac- | 


about the child assigned to me? A. You will 
complished by war. — Ross Terrill 
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Report CONTRIBUTORS E 
Elizabeth B. Drew is the ATLANTIC'S 
Washington editor. Ward S. Just, 
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Hoss Terrill, author of the Special 
Report on the Negotiations in our 
December, 1968, issue, is an Aus- 
tralian political scientist and jour- 
nalist. 
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Send me child's name, story, address and 
picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to give 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S 


Box 511, Richmond, Va. 23204 


about two weeks, giving you complete 
information about the child you will be 
helping. a 
Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. In - 
fact, your child will write to you a few - 
weeks after you become a sponsor. Your 
letters are translated by one of our 
workers overseas. You receive your child's 
original letter, plus an English translation, 
direct from the home or project overseas. 


Q. How long has CCF been helping children ? 
A. Since 1938. 


Q. What help does the child receive from 
my support? A. In countries of great 
poverty, such as India, your gifts provide 
total support for a child. In other coun- 
tries your sponsorship gives the children 
benefits that otherwise they would not 
receive, such as diet supplements, medical 
care, adequate clothing, school supplies. 


Q. Are all the children in orphanages? 
A. No, some live with widowed mothers, 
and through CCF Family Helper Projects 
they are enabled to stay at home, rather 
than enter an orphanage. 


Q. What type of projects does CCF support 
overseas ? A. Besides the orphanages and 
Family Helper Projects CCF has homes 
for the blind, abandoned babies homes, 
day care nurseries, health homes, voca- 
tional training centers, and many other 
types of projects. 


Q. Who owns and operates CCF? A, 
Christian Children’s Fund is an indepen- 
dent, non-profit organization, regulated 
by a national Board of Directors. CCF 
cooperates with both church and govern- 
ment agencies, but is completely inde- 
pendent. 


Q. Who supervises the work overseas? A. 
Regional offices are staffed with both 
Americans and nationals. Caseworkers, 
orphanage superintendents, housemoth- 
ers, and other personnel must meet high 
professional standards—plus have a deep 
love for children. 


Q. How do you keep track of all the children 
and sponsors ? A. Through our IBM data 
processing equipment, we maintain com- 
plete information on every child receiving 
assistance and the sponsor who provides 
the gifts. 


Children on our emergency list this 
month live in Brazil, Hong Kong, Taiwan 
(Formosa), India and Korea. 


P 
FUND, Inc. 


Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip... a 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U. S, | E 
Government's Advisory Committee on- 
Voluntary Foreign Aid, Gifts are tax de 
ductible. 3 
Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, 
Toronto 7, 
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Perils of translation 

SIR: I should like to thank you for 
pointing out publicly that the Em- 
peror wears no clothes, (See Edward 
Weeks's review of Strong Wind by 
Miguel Angel Asturias in the March 
Peripatetic Reviewer.) Everyone else 
seems to be so dazzled by the fact 
that Mr. Rabassa won last year's 
translation award for his excellent 
work on Cortázar's Hopscotch that 
they either do not see, or are afraid 
to note, the fact that he is translat- 
ing much too much, as he capitalizes 
on the award, and that the much is 
done with outrageous carelessness. 
The idiotic non-English sentences 
you point out are common, not rare 
(and, unfortunately, are by no 
means limited to Mr. Rabassa’s 
hasty, unrevised work), in much of 
what is translated. Editors are, I 
think, responsible—or guilty—in two 
ways: they fight for the “known’ 
translator, and they edit not at all. 
The result is terrible injustice to 
writers of Asturias’ difficulty and 
subtlety. He most assuredly does not 
write non-Spanish, but English- 
speaking readers must certainly take 
this on faith, since the translated ver- 
sion says otherwise. 


MARIAN SHELBY 
Boone, N.C. 


Sig: Since my translation of Strong 
Wind by Miguel Angel Asturias has 
been bloodied in several quarters, 
most recently by Edward Weeks in 
the Atlantic, I feel that I must at- 
tempt some unbowed defense. As I 
did this novel I followed my usual 
technique of hewing as close to the 
original as possible. I do not feel 
that the translator should take upon 
himself the chores of an editor, and 
I question the validity of editing a 
work that has already been pub- 
lished and read in another language 
(and a lack of good editing is un- 
fortunately a widespread malady in 
Latin-American publishing). If the 
translation is to be an improvement 
on the original work, I think that it 
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the mail 


should be presented as something 
other than a rendering. If this trans- 
lation has been “erratic,” it is be- 
cause the original is erratic, and it is 
there to be inspected. If an image 
is “laughable” in the original, why 
should it not be so in the foreign 
version? If Homer nods in the 
Greek, should he not also nod in 
English? 

I think that if one had edited out 
that “head” (page 16), we would 
have lost the link with the white- 
washed head at the end of the book. 
In many cases where the English 
constructions sound odd it is because 
the Spanish form is equally odd and 
experimental. It would be a poor 
translation and one that would be 
ever so procrustean, I believe, where 
an attempt at linguistic standardiza- 
tion was the main intent. 

The tone of the review leads me 
to believe that Mr. Weeks expected 
the sort of dutiful and old-timey 
writing that used to come out of 
Latin America. Asturias has been 
recognized as an innovator, albeit 
with roots in the older generation, 
and this has confounded critics who 
have expected something entirely 
traditional or entirely novel. One 
must not expect to find a Cortázar 
or a Vargas Llosa in his works, but 
at the same time one must keep them 
in mind. That Asturias can sing is 
testified to, I believe, in his most re- 
cent novel, Mulata, which appeared 
in English in 1966. The "banana 
trilogy," incidentally, was completed 
in 1960, and the two succeeding 
volumes, The Green Pope and The 
Eyes of the Interred, will appear 
soon in English and may help ex- 
plain some of the seeming discrepan- 
cies in Strong Wind, for the whole 
work was conceived as a continuum. 


GREGORY RABASSA 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mr. Weeks replies: 

I began my reading of Strong 
Wind by Miguel Angel Asturias 
with no preconception other than 





the respect with which one ap- 
proaches the work of any Nobel 
Prize winner. I had not gone far 
before I realized that this was an 
original, and measured by North 
American standards, a difficult work. 
The crudities which I quoted in Mr. 
Rabassa's translation—and there are 
many more—did not in my judgment 
preserve the strength of the original; 
they made the reader smile at the 
wrong places. By writing non-Eng- 
lish, by permitting confusion in the 
pronouns, and by selecting such lu- 
dicrous words and phrases, Mr. Ra- 
bassa has compounded the difficul- 
ties of a moody and emotional book. 
This is particularly true in the first 
eighty pages. 


Teaching delinquents 

Sm: We are delighted with Nicolas 
F. Hahn’ s "How to Teach a Delin- 
quent” (March Atlantic) and the 
recognition that it gives to the 
Youth Development Center at War- 
rendale. The relationships between 
the school program, the counseling 
program, the recreation program, 
and the cottage-life program are ex- 
cellent, and we feel that all of these 
together are giving these youngsters 
the best possible chance. 

At Warrendale, as at other youth 
development centers and similar in- 
stitutions throughout the country, 
the crying need is for good, sound 
evaluation of the methods used and 
the results obtained. Here in Penn- 
sylvania over the next few years we 
intend to devote additional energy 
and effort to this kind of evaluation. 

Tuomas W. GroncEs, Jr, M.D. 
Secretary 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Welfare 
Harrisburg, Penn. 


Sir: Nicolas Hahn's article is excel- 
lent, although, like so many descrip- 
tions of new approaches to the treat- 
ment of delinquents, there is a 
tendency to pass over lightly the 
problems of such a program. 











ucational program but the entire 
Warrendale institution in this year's 
state budget, but I think we have) 
been able to get it a last-minute re- | 
prieve. | 
As you can imagine, there dd 

| 

| 


“We a almost "Jost" not je miis the ct) 
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been internal problems between the: 
staff and school personnel at War- 

rendale. About 80 percent of the, 
boys at Warrendale are from Alle- | 
gheny County, and there have been | 
problems in reintegrating the boys | 
into the regular school programs fol- 
lowing release from Warrendale. 

This has not been the fault of the 
Warrendale program, but rather of; 
some of the  tradition-oriented | 
schools at this end of the line. We 
are now, however, making some 3 
roads on this resistance and have! 
convinced some school administra- | 
tors that for these boys they must. 
have a more flexible program. The 
public schools are often guilty of 
the “trap,” referred to by the author, | 

"of making rules whose infractions, 
it must punish." 

As a footnote to the reference to 
community advisers by Mrs. Hahn, | 
you might be interested in knowing | 
that a group of laymen from the | 
United Presbyterian Church have | 
approached me with the idea of 
their serving as such advisers to boys | 
released from institutions. This idea | 
is in its exploratory phase, but I hope | 
we will be able to implement it. — | 


Jupce Maurice B. Comt, JR. | 
Court of Family al 

of Allegheny County | 
Pittsburgh, Penn. | 

| 
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Sir: We in Allegheny County are al- 
ways willing to support new efforts | 
to solve what in the past have been | 
difficult problems in education. We 
hope that the effort being made in. 
. the Warrendale Youth Center is one | 
=- which will have trials in many other | 
areas in the country in order that) 
comparative data may be gathered. 
L. W. EanLEY, M.D. 
President 
Allegheny County School Board | 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


In defense of America 

Sir: Regarding the comment by Eliz | 
abeth Drew in the March Report oni 
Washington that in defense policy | 
one assumes the worst and proceeds | 
with the possible, I cannot help | 
noticing the paradox between our) 
military and domestic policies. In 
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Five of the worlds 
seven great Sherries 
carry the name 


Duff Gordon. 


No. 28: À golden rich, 
full-bodied, moderately 
sweet Sherry to be enjoyed 
*". any time. 


Cream Sherry: After-dinner 
perfection. From aroma to 
aftertaste its magnificent 
richness makes it the ideal 
complement to a fine meal. 























Club Dry Amontillado: 
A truly noble aperitif, |... 
gloriously pungent, “= 
nutty and clean 
on the palate. 
Superb at 
cocktails or 
with the 
soup. 
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Pinta Cocktail Sherry: 
Unbelievably dry, with an 
exquisitely clean, fresh 
aroma. The taste, like 

the color, is of sunshine. 


| Nina: A rather fuller-bodied 
luncheon Sherry, still dry and fresh 

as a Spring day, to arouse 

enthusiasm for the meal to come. 
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OMING IN THE ATLANTIC 


|... The edifice above is an approximate rendering of a media 
barony, a very important part of the political, economic, and 
social geography of America today. Quite aside from states, 
| counties, and municipalities, the country is divided into a patch- 
| work of powerful, lucrative holdings through which a relatively 
. few owners dominate the means of communication. Who owns 
. your favorite TV station? The radio station you most rely on? The 
_ local newspaper? Very likely one man or family or company owns 
- them all — and several in other cities as well. As we promised 
some months ago, after our critique of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, “Is the FCC Dead?", and FCC Commissioner 
Nicholas Johnson’s warning, “The Media Barons and The Public 
Interest,” we present in June a modest Atlantic Peerage of the 
American Media Barons. Some you will recognize, like the ubi- 
quitous RCA (five TV stations, six AM and FM radio stations, 
andom House), or CBS (five TV stations, seven AM and FM radio 
tations, the New York Yankees, Holt, Rinehart and Winston), or 
ime Inc. (magazines, radio and TV, Little, Brown, teaching 
1achines). Others may surprise you by the variety of their hold- 
1gs and the amounts of money they make from their control over 
hat they like to call “the people's right to know." 








TERNATIONAL CONFLICT FOR BEGINNERS by Roger Fisher 


HE LAST WORDS OF DUTCH SCHULTZ by William Burroughs 





WHEN BERKELEY WAS YOUNG AND GAY by John Kenneth Galbraith 
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ICY | : 
the best and BP with the least - 
| expensive. In an effort to bolster our - 

| national security, the federal govern- 
ment predicts the most irrational, ir- 
| responsible actions from Moscow 
| and Peking and budgets accordingly. 
| While we can spend at least $5 bil- 
| lion for an ABM system (a minimal 
| figure, as Mrs. Drew points out) on _ 
| the assumption that the Soviets are - 
progressing with their own, we can- 
| not find sufficient money to help our 
embattled cities. One need only look 
[at the ghettos of Chicago or Gary to | 
isee the effects of today's society. 
| Meanwhile, economic priority is giv- 
| en to theoretical "white papers" that 
‘emerge from the Defense Depart- 
i ment. All of which leads me to be- 
lieve that until poverty programs 
i 
| 





can attract the attention of the in- 
lustrial complex and provide profit- 
| able returns, the poor and oppressed 
Americans will have to remain so. 
| We will have our MIRV, even if 
some people have to go hungry. 
DENNIS ELLIOTT 
Chicago, Hl. 
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Sr: Elizabeth B. Drew’s report in 

‘the March issue on the arms race 

and its control distorts a number of 
problems, particularly those con- 
nected with the multiple indepen- 
|dently targeted re-entry vehicles 
| (MIRV's). These multiple warheads 

for existing missiles are an inex- 
| pensive and not particularly worri- 
‘some method of maintaining suff- 
|ciency or parity in the arms race. 

| Their low cost compared with that 
‘of another missile or bomber system 
and their relative ease of manufac- 
ture probably make them inevitable. | 
Since many submarine-based missiles 
and "hard" land-based ones would 
either survive a first attack or have 
been fired before the attack, their 
being equipped with MIRV's would 
[nane them that much more effective 
‘in ensuring that the enemy would. 
receive an "unacceptable" return 
blow. Thus the effect of the MIRV's 
is to reinforce the peace. Arms con- 
trol must concentrate on scaling 
| dowh the number of missiles and 
| their thrust, not on unrealistic limits 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| on the efficiency of the warheads. 

It is probably not exactly true, as 
she asserts, that the “histories of the 
two nations have traditionally led. 
the United States to place more em- 

| phasis on offense, the Soviet Union 

































de 2 iet Union has 
also emphasized the use of offensive 
strategic weapons as the mainstay of 
nuclear defense. Our different at- 
tainments in this field probably re- 
flect mostly our different levels of 
economic activity. Both countries 
. are driven in their choice of weapons 
systems by the logic of medern 
-weapons technology. ‘There is a sim- 
ple formula vis-à-vis strategic weap- 
ons: offense is cheap; defense is 
next to impossible. 
The MIRV's are an excellent ex- 
ample of this maxim.  Missiles 
equipped with them split into from 
two to twenty parts en route, each 
_of which could disburse a cloud of 
aluminum strips to hide the bomb 
it carried. Properly shaped, the strips 
will cause any radar to lose track of 
the warhead in an apparent rain of 
missiles. Internal gyroscopic control 
makes the vehicles insensitive to 
jamming efforts. All this can be done 
-. more cheaply now than ever before. 
The ABM system contemplated as 
a defense first against primitive Chi- 
nese weapons and later perhaps 
against more sophisticated Russian 
systems is dangerous, unworkable, 
and expensive. The professional ob- 
jection of many physicists to the 
ABM system is that it simply wil 
not work. Some time ago, I had the 
. pleasure of hearing Professors Hans 
‘Bethe and Freeman Dyson, among 
others, discuss the technology of the 
ABM. The gist of their argument 
- was that to disable a warhead, one 
^" must score too nearly a direct hit on 
it to have a realistic chance of suc- 
cess. Since that discussion, progress 
on radiation-resistant materials for 
the guidance system and on shock- 
resistant structures for the warheads 
has made the hit requirement even 
more stringent. The only possible de- 
fense is to wait until the warhead 
nears the target area and then hope 
to hit it with a small missile-borne 
-A-bomb before it goes off. The most 
likely result of this tactic is to dis- 
tribute a bit of the hell of the target 
area over the people living to the 
north of there. 
However, even the delusion by 
either side that such a system was 
operational would be dangerous, for 
the stable atomic peace of the last 
two decades has been based on a 
stalemate, the terms of which are 
-< violated only by ABM systems. ‘Thus 
.the first order of arms control busi- 
-ness must be the limitation of 





























-ABM’s. The second should be an in- | Text from “The Log of th 
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formal exchange of information a Bem ne ol FOES: UE 
the psychology and capabilities uil 
our respective weapons establish- 
ments, so that parity for all may De 
maintained at minimum cost. The 
reduction of present weapons sys-| 
tems, with their MIRV's, can safely) 
wait awhile. | 
WiLLIAM R. Patrerson HI| 
Providence, RI.) 


Moyers reconsidered 
Sir: So Bill Moyers (“Reveille for 
Democrats," March issue) thinks “It 
is time for good Democrats to come 
to the aid of the party." But why 
should thev? Millions of good Demo- 
crats were disregarded, about 
and disenchanted with their party |; 
leadership in the crucial years of | | 
1965-1968. The warning signals were | p 
plainly visible, and yet the party) 
hierarchy arrogantly chose to ignore |j 
them. 

Now, like blind and unquestion- 
ing sheep, we are supposed to come: 
flocking back loyally to the fold be- 
cause of promised so-called 
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new" | 
leadership, including the “magnani- 
mous Humphrey.” | 
I beg to correct this eminent 
young politician, who is obviously 
too close to the forest to see the. 
trees: the Democrats did not lose | 
faith in their party as an insta) 
ment of reconciliation.” The rank- 
and-file Democrats lost faith, period. | 
As one longtime, hard-working, | 
completely disaffected Democrat, I| 
have no intention of playing the 
obedient party zombie once again. 
Loyalty is a two-way street. When | 
the party has earned my loyalty, | 
they'll get it. 
SHIRLEY WOLF 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sin: Bill Moyers, in his otherwise ex- | 
cellent and perceptive article, says, 
“Union leaders seemed obsessed with | 
insisting that loyalty to Humphrey 
and to Johnson's Vietnam policy be- 
longed ahead of every other issue. 
Because they were dovish, friends of 
labor like Gilligan of Ohio and Clark 
of Illinois received lukewarm union 
support." 

William Clark was endorsed by 
labor, and his campaign received a 
substantial boost from labor's or- 
ganizational efforts in Illinois. He 
received the same amount of finan- 
cial assistance from National COPE) > —— wee 
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y, losing everything and 
ed by the recent earth- 
ke; fled from its destruction 


ool, just affiliated with 
ildren, Incorporated, noting 
eir hunger and extreme need, 
them occupy rent free a small 
yooden shack of one windowless 
com. with a dirt floor. There are 
tee beds for a family of seven 
only one mattress and 
nsufficient covering. TB germs 
Turk in the dust of summer and 
Sticky mud of winter. The father, 
when he can secure work, makes 
hout $30 a month. Graciela has 
een squeezed into the crowded 
‘day school which is trying to 
help her family. 


Although the school manages to 
meet the Government's teaching 
standards, its buildings are 
flimsy, without electricity and in 
rgent need of repairs. 300 
children are enrolled with 85 
more approved for admission but 
money is lacking to accommodate 
Them. Graciela, like the other 
Children, exists under sub-human 
Conditions. The lunch which the 
School tries to provide, is the 
earest thing to a rea! meal 
cruel poverty permits to most 
of these children. Insufficient and 
improper food bloats their bodies 
and weakens and stunts their 
development. 


Chile is a beautiful land with 
friendly people and bright, 
ttractive children, But there are 
he Gracielas who have so 
pitifully little—they are 
“unfinished children". They have 
such potential. Their lives could 
be so changed if they could be 
elped even a little. They could 
blossom out into lovable, bright 
and capable youngsters. 
Graciela’s life can be changed, 
ke that of other similarly needy 
children, her whole future could 
be broadened and the worried 
look in her little face could 
disappear if she were sponsored 
under the Cl "Adoption Plan". 
The cost of an "adoption" is the 
same as in all the CI projects 
und the world —$12 a month. 





For Information Write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke or (Mrs) Jeanne Clarke Wood 


Children, Incorporated 


Box 5381, Dept. A- 5, Richmond, Virginia 23220 
-i wish to “adopt” a boy (71 girl [3 inn 
Name country 
i1 will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). Enclosed is my gift for 
Cla full year [7] the first month. Please send me the child's name, 
story, address and picture. | understand that | can correspond with 
“my child and continue the "adoption" longer than one year if 
.l wish. Also, | may discontinue the "adoption" at any time. 
jt cannot "adopt" a child, but want to help $ 
LJ Or, | will pledge $...... per month 
[] Please send me further information. 
4f for a group, please specify 
- Church, Class, Club, School, Business, etc, 
‘NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY oa P 
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Democratic senatorial primary last 
|spring without the very significant 
[help of the labor movement. In his 
primary and general election. cam- 
paigns, he received more money 
from the trade-union movement 
than any other candidate. " 


We are not, and were not in 1968, 
a one-issue organization. Candidates 
were, as always, judged on their 
overall records. On the basis of their 
overall records, we endorsed and put 
great energy and considerable funds 
into the campaigns of such out- 
spoken doves as Frank Church of 
Idaho, Wayne Morse of Oregon, 
Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania, other 
dovish senatorial candidates, and 
many congressional candidates not 
enamored of President Johnson's 
Vietnam policies and unwilling to 
assist Hubert Humphrey’s campaign 
for the nomination, and subsequent- 
ly, for election. | 

We did help Hubert Humphrey 
secure the nomination. We did try 
to convince candidates we were sup- 
porting to help Humphrey's nomi- 
nation effort and his campaign. 
However, we did not play carrot- 
and-stick games with candidates by 
withholding support, or threatening 
to, on the basis of that issue alone. 


ALEXANDER E. BARKAN 

National Director, Committee. on 
Political Education, AFL-CIO 
Washington, D.C. 


Advice and consent 
SIR: To agree with half of Edgar 
Friedenberg’s interesting "The Hid- 
den Cost of Opportunity" (Febru- 
ary Atlantic) is to disagree with the 
other half: it contradicts the first. 
Some views are particularly fasci- 
nating. Thus Friedenberg indignant- 
ly reveals that "positions of influ- 
ence in American life are won by 
people who are especially good at 
winning, not by those whose inter- 
ests, skills, and sense of responsibi 
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COUNTRIES 
Bolivia 
Chite 
Guatemala 
Honduras : 
Hong Kong 













pons ity most qualify them for the post 
he they seek.” True. But how can any 
pois m system (whatever the rules or cri- 
ele teria of "winning") be arranged so 
Paraguay | that "people who are especially good 
Syria t winning" won't win? The con- 
U.S.A, —Appalachian por pu 5 Ad E ee. T on 
children or struction of rules likely to make t 
American Indians | . : : 

[© Or Greatest Need most qualified win has been-t 
Gifts of Any Amount > JE E 

Are Welcome problem since Plato. Friede 

| points to the defects of our so 









e on differs from others by 
the kind of drawbacks it brings, not 
by their absence (for example, dem- 
ocratic vs. authoritarian, competitive 
or market vs. bureaucratic promo- 
tion—each has its drawbacks), 

Mr. Friedenberg also favors li berty 
and notes realistically that people 
rarely want it for others. But he has 
his own illusions: “if the cause of | 
liberty be advanced, it may make it | 
harder . . . to sell cigarettes.” Real-| 
ly? The selling of cigarettes can be 
made harder only by impairing 
liberty-which may or may not be| 
what should be done. But morel 
liberty will certainly not lead to| 
lewer cigarettes: thev are not im- 

| 
| 






















posed on us. One should not pre- 
tend that liberty will get rid of those 
evils which, on the cont ‘ary, flourish 
under its protection. Most of Fried- 
enberg’s quite real evils do: they can EE 
be eliminated only by abolishing [aa 
liberty—which, as recent experience. Ce 
shows, leads to worse evils. Frieden- [1 
berg points out all too correctly that @ 
. we have a terrible system, but for- 
sgets to mention that, compared with 
the alternatives, it is the best. 
ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 
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SIR: In your Report on the North. 


African Arms Race in the February. 
issue, you seem to have missed a | 
small error in referring to certain | 
U.S. aircraft types. In the first sen- 
tence involved, vou say that the 
‘Treasury Department is pleased 
with the U.S. promise of Phantom 
jets for Israel, because the foreign 
order makes less expensive for us 
each 7-5 that is produced. As it 
happens, you must know that a 
Phantom is an F-4, while an F-5 is 
the lightweight Northrop tactical 
"fighter. The Arab country of Libya, 
“by the wav, has received some U.S. 
‘F-5’s along with the much older 


Doing E 
T-38's for its tiny air force. ing i urope: 
Harry B, ADAMS | ap NM " ed 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Cally aom in aCitroén, 


|! Order your Citroen now for delivery 
upon arrival. Place your order through 
your authorized Citroen Dealer or 
| through Citroen Cars Corporation. Or 
| See your travel agent. Your car will be 
| delivered to you directly from the Fac- 
| tory. It's your assurance of getting the 
| most reliable European Delivery plan, 
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Citroen Cars Corporation Dept. A-95 
East: 641 Lexington Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
West: 8423 Wilshire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90211 
Please send me your free brochure on Fack 
direct European Delivery of Citroen Cars, 
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The ATLANTIC weleomes commu- 
nications from its readers, but can 
rarely accommodate letters in ex- 
cess of 500 words. Light editing, for 
style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume 
that any letter, unless otherwise 
stipulated, is free for publication in 
our monthly letters column. 
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and the biggest Factory-direct, tax-free 
Savings. Financed Purchase-Repur- 
chase plans also available. For full in- 
formation, write for our free European 
Delivery brochure. 
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THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY AFTER TEN YEARS 


sy JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


One of the creatively controversial books of the late 1950s and early 1960s in America was John Kenneth Galbraith’s 
THE AFFLUENT society. It brought wit and charm into the usually forbidding discussion of economics and con- 
tributed numerous words and phrases to the language of that inexact science. The book helped to get the country 
thinking about the true nature and disposition of its wealth. Now, ten and a fraction years after, when we have 
come to see the irony of its title, THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY-is appearing in a revised edition. In this introduction to 
the new edition, to be issued in May by Houghton Mifflin Company, the Paul M. Warburg Professor of Economics 
ai Harvard, and former Kennedy Ambassador to India, looks back on the origins of the book, discusses ils relevance 


` to the contemporary scene and the instances in which developments have impelled him to change his mind. 


F OLLOWING World War II, in the United States 


there was something that could be called the free. 


enterprise or market revival. It deeply engaged the 
conservative mind: Our conservatism is normally 
thought to depend’ on self-interest, moral indigna- 
tion, vehement expression, and something approxi- 
mating’ religious revelation. This is unjust. The 
influence of ideas is ubiquitous and cannot be ex- 
cluded anywhere. 

The source of the ideas was a rediscovery of the 
Benthamite world of the nineteenth century as it 
was applied to economic policy by the classical econ- 
omists and to sociology and politics by Herbert 
Spencer and William Graham Sumner. In 1944, it 
derived a new scholarly sanction from F. A. von 
Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom, an alarming tract 
_against socialism and the state which, as the name 
implies; it identified extensively with servitude. And 
in the years following, it achieved considerably more 
academic reputability from an energetic group of 
evangelists and scholars who gathered, along with 
von Hayek, at the University of Chicago, with intel- 
lectual outriders in other academic centers. 

. As I shall notice presently, the academic pro- 
ponents of the market revival were not imagined 
by: most economists to have a large measure of 


" ^ 
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practical relevance. But they had a strong and even 
impressive command of the economic theory to 
which the market (unlike public action) lends 
itself. And they were solidly in descent from the 
oldest tradition in Western economic thought—that 
of Adam Smith, David Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, 
and Alfred Marshall. Economics, like the law, has 
a sense of its prophets. Also, as a consequence of its 
rapid growth, it includes a considerable number of 
participants who are, intellectually, a trifle insecure, 
who secretly doubt the depth of the scholarship 
which, for professional reasons, they must avow. 
Being in an old tradition, the proponents-of the 
market revival had no such doubts. They were 
reassuring company, men to be treated with respect 
by those who disagreed. In economics, it is 
often professionally better to be associated with 
highly respectable error than uncertainly estab- 
lished truth. 

The market revival spread rapidly outside the 
academic world. It was warmly embraced by the 
editors of Fortune, the Wall Street Journal, and 
other business journals, and by ‘editorial writers 
for whom it was an admirable way of placating 
socially backward publishers in an unexpectedly 
sophisticated way. In those years also, numerous 
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socialists were in retreat from Joseph Stalin. For 
John. Chamberlain, William Henry Chamberlin, 
James Burnham, and many others, it meant that the 
important social decisions would be taken, not by 
fallible, cruel, and egotistical men, but by a wholly 
impersonal mechanism. Anything that so effectively 
excluded a cult of personality was obviously an in- 
strument of freedom. From these sources, the mar- 
ket revival went on into politics. 

In its academic manifestation, the market revival 
stressed the social efficiency of the unmanaged mar- 
ket. It distributed resources—labor, capital, mana- 
gerial, and technical talent—to.various uses in ac- 
cordance with the ultimate control of the con- 


sumer. Any interference was damaging to this al- 


locative efficiency; the most dangerously intrusive 
agency was the state. The state could interfere 
with the free movement of prices; it could also 


intrude services of its own which had not survived- 
the market test. The test of faith in the market, it . 


' followed, was the rigor with which one sought to 
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minimize the role of the state. 

Not that the efficiency of the market—cruel at 
times but worth suffering—was the only basis for 
the academic opposition to government. Here too 


' there was moral and political concern. Here too all 


who suspected authority, either its competence or 
its motive, were urged to align themselves with the 
impersonal market against the state. l 

In the academic world, there was a certain addi- 


' tional concern, often obeisant, on occasion actual, 


with private interference with the market. General 
Motors or General Electric, it was known, enjoyed 


no slight power as regards the prices they charged ` 


—a power that no prophet of the market economy 
could tolerate if exercised by the state. For here 
was authority, and here also were both the power 


. and the incentive to impose the restrictions on out- 


put (the inferior allocation of resources) associated 


' with monopoly. So, in principle, such firms should 


' politicians naturally disapproved, but also on the : 
Federal Reserve System, subsidies to air transpor- . 


- 


be broken up. In principle, also, the ban on gov- 


ernment intervention should be comprehensive. It 
should fall not alone on minimum-wage legislation 


. and public housing and support to collective bar- 


gaining, of which conservative businessmen and 


tation, and the tariff of which, often devoutly, they 
approved. However, the àcademic doubts about 
General Motors and the government services, need- 
ed, and hence approved, by the businessmen, were 
not, on the whole, damaging to the market revival. 


_Its proponents managed to convey the impression 


_ that this part of the program was liturgical, that 
the deeper enthusiasm lay with the defense of the 


market and the attack on the more iniquitous 


, forms of government interference such as the wel- 
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fare system or support to public education. i any- 


case, professors are inconvenient people; it was in- 
evitable that they would exact some rhetorical price 
for so great a doctrinal. blessing. Accordingly, as it 
moved out into the less literal world of journalism 
and on into politics, the market revival hardened 
into a simple prescription against government ser- 


- vices. The only exception, apart from those that 
‘conservatives needed and hence approved, was ac- 
tion to fight or resist Communism. To exclude the | 


war on world Communism from the general ban 
on government activity, a most important matter, 
seemed wholly logical. The Communists were the 
greatest exponents of precisely the opposite system. 
One rightly invoked a lesser evil against the greater 
one. Considering the effects of defense expendi- 


‘tures on the economy, there were .Many reasons 


for being glad that this could be so. 





If one is rich, or even well-to-do, and self-regard- : 


ing, any doctrine that makes public services (and 
therewith taxes) uneconomic, politically regressive, 
and possibly immoral is bound to seem benign. 
Anything so convenient must be right. But though 
proof was not needed, exegesis was welcomed, and 
hence there was a considerable demand for pro- 


phets of the market. These quickly became. avail-. 


able, and in the late forties and into the fifties, 
service clubs, sales conventions, even suburban 
ladies clubs listened to the gospel as revealed by 
John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, William . Gra- 
ham Sumner, Friedrich von Hayek, and Ludwig 
von Mises. The last two defenders of the market 
they could hear in person. Some of the conse- 
quences were not without charm. In 1948, Hubert 
Humphrey won election to the United States Senate 


over a man who had become enchanted by Jeremy 


Bentham. Over the length and breadth of Minne- 
sota, he proclaimed his commitment to Bentham's 
doctrines until, it was said, some citizens looked 
for the philosophers nàme on the ballot. Hum- 


phrey' was able to persuade the farmers of the ` 


state, quite rightly, that Bentham would have op- 
posed farm price support. \So ` they chose him 
instead. 


|y RA circumstance supported the ‘market 


revival. ‘The thirties had been a miserable time. 
Many had lost confidence in the economic system; 
many more had come to assume that it could en- 
dure only as the result of more of the goverament 
intervention that had been the hallmark of the 
New Deal. This was grim news for conservatives. 
Then came the further great expansion in gov- 
ernment controls during World War II. Many of 
the controls were annoying and even onerous, not 


. alone on businessmen. Equally oppressive, without 
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question, were many of those responsible for their 
improvisation and administration, of whom I was 
one. Additionally, shortages of goods and house- 
room and restrictions on production and consump- 
tion resulting from the war were blamed on the 
controls. Without price ceilings, rationing, the al- 
location of scarce materials and restrictions on 
their use, the discomfort resulting from inflation 
and shortages would have been worse and the war 
would have been longer. But this was not easy to 
see. Many people were open to the argument that 
an obtrusive and intrusive state was deliberately 
making life difficult. 

Meanwhile, with more skill than they have 
normally manifested in such matters, business 
spokesmen took credit for the superior industrial 
performance of the economy during the war. Out- 
put had greatly increased. Production of munitions 
and other requisites of war had been impressive. 
Not the strong demand, coupled with an impro- 
vised but highly rational planning design, but the 
natural virtuosity of American enterprise and of the 
American market system was given credit for this 
success. If, after the war, the restrictive hand of the 
state could be dispensed with, things would be 
even better. The public, bedeviled by the regula- 
tions and regulators, was again in an excellent 
mood to listen. T'he 1946 elections were an indica- 
tion of the attitude. Almost everywhere men ran in 
opposition to the state. The resulting Congress 
was the most conservative in modern history. Its 
more primitive members, so it is said, left behind 
in Senate closets, washrooms, and in the distant 
recesses of forgotten basements bronze tools, dubi- 
ously symbolic wall paintings, and' pottery shards 
that are still shown to wondering visitors. The 
market revival could not have been better timed, 
Or, more accurately, at any other time it couldn't 
have occurred. 

It had some reverberations in other countries. 
In Germany in the late forties, weariness with war- 
time privation and controls was also extreme and 
with rather more reason. Ludwig Erhard made 


the recovery of German industry after 1948 the 


product of the unaided market. This was a re- 
markable feat of oratory, for it coincided with the 
Marshall Plan, a vastly publicized effort in public 


' intervention, and took place in a country where 


industry is extensively regulated and where per 
capita, government expenditures are. much higher, 
and those for welfare about twice as high, as in the 
avowedly socialist state of Norway (as it then was), 

where the level of individual income is about the 
same. The message of the market revival was also 
carried to other countries by American businessmen 
who frequently revealed an enthusiasm for. exuber- 
ant and unfettered price competition that they never 
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displayed at home. In Japan, as also in Germany, it 


.. led to the dismantling of the great business trusts 


in the interest of a more effectively functioning mar- 
ket—a remarkable gift, in many ways, by a victorious 
to a defeated power. (The Japanese.later reas- 
sembled the pieces.) And for a number of years, 
the prophets of the revival gathered in interna- 
tional congresses to proclaim and thus to reinforce 


their faith. Still, the market revival was mostly an 


American phenomenon. 

The market revival, even under the Eisenhower 
Administration, brought no very. drastic action. 
Desirable as sharp curtailment of federal regula- 
tion or civilian spending might be in principle, it 
was something to be approached with circumspec- 
tion in practice, Only much later, in the presi- 
dential campaign of Barry Goldwater, did the ideas 
of the market revival—the elimination of social se- 
curity, an end to the farm programs—become- a 
program, and many wiser men were prompt to 
warn their candidate that action was never in- 
tended. The revival was meant to be rhetorical. 
Such market evangelists as Professors Milton Fried- 
man and George Stigler of the University of Chi- 
cago were not taken seriously 1n practical matters. 
They were meant to be studied but not believed, 
and even in the Eisenhower Administration, their 


_counsel was shunned by those who were entrusted 


with real tasks. But the market revival unquestion- 
ably had a restraining influence on new federal ac- 
tivities. And in statehouses, city halls, and school 
districts across the land, it made the case for public 
spending the case against freedom. This added 
powerfully to the older arguments about the ter- 
rible burden of taxes. In the deeper intellectual 
wastes of Orange and Harris counties, attitudes 
were more severe. To be for new schools, against 
air pollution, or in favor of stronger zoning laws 
was to be in support of the first and awful step down 
the steep, slippery path to Communism. 

Meanwhile, and remarkably, these ideas were 
meeting no very effective attack from liberals. ‘The 
main thrust of liberal economic thought flowed 
in different channels. And it was able, in one im- 
portant aspect, to find common cause with the 
market revival. 


t 


L THE years following World War II, Keynesian 
fiscal policy became the summum bonum, of liberal 
economic policy. An adequate level of output and 
employment in the economy was assumed to solve 
nearly all economic and most social problems. Inade- 
quate production and employment made all other 
problems insoluble. So not without a sense of strate- 
gy, liberal economists concentrated on policies de- 
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signed to ensure an adequate level of demand and 
therewith of-output and employment. This did not 


.cease to be so when the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion appeared. President Eisenhower’s advisers de- 


nied that they were Keynesians and fully accepted 
the Keynesian tests of accomplishment. 

Acceptance of the Keynesian ideas involved, as 
regards conservatives, one of those strange combina- 
tions of misapprehension and paradox which make 
the otherwise tedious study of economics so fascinat- 


ing. In the broadly liberal view of those who first 


introduced the Keynesian system to the United 
States, the regulation of aggregate demand—the 
total of all spending at any time—required no fun- 
damental revision of, the role of the state in the 
economy. When there was unemployment or an 


inadequate rate of growth, the government would . 
‘increase its expenditures for useful purposes with- 


out a parallel increase in taxes. When this support 


to the economy was not needed, it would defer or- 
even reduce expenditures and therewith the deficit. 


This regulation would be supplemented and rein- 


? 
forced by the automatic increase in some expendi- 


tures, notably those for unemployment compensa- 
tion, welfare, and farm price supports, in periods 
of unemployment and inadequate growth, and by 


the counterpart reduction in periods of high em- 


ployment and rapid expansion. Over time, the 


scope.and functions of the state would not be. 


appreciably changed. 
Since it made the private economy function bet- 
ter without greatly enlarging the role of the state, 


-. this model of the Keynesian system should not have 
too profoundly aroused conservatives. But it -did.- 
: It required deficit financing on occasion. This, 


always a symbol of fiscal sloth, became affirmatively 
wicked. It was seen also as an excuse for a soft 
policy on public spending. The name of Keynes 


‘thus became mildly coordinate with subversion. 


The Keynesian ideas came to the United States in 


the thirties primarily by way of apostles at Har- 


vard, most notably Professors Alvin Hansen and Sey- 
mour Harris. Following World War II, conservative 


members of the Harvard governing boards conducted. 


an investigation of the Harvard Department of 
Economics to see if Keynes's influence there was ex- 
cessive and found it was. (James B. Conant, then 
president, rejected the finding.) Elsewhere, too, cir- 
cumspect scholars were careful to explain that 


.their commitment to Keynes was subject to cau-_ 


tious and intelligent. reservations. And then the 
Keynesian system became respectable and ac 
cepted, not through the above-cited balancing 
measures, which left the state small, but by a funda- 


mental enlargement of the role of the state. And 
-.this, and this is the paradox, was highly See 
. to conservatives. 
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The decisive application of Keynesian policy 
came about in-the postwar years as the result of 
a large and ostensibly permanent increase in public 
spending supported by a large and similarly perma- 
nent increase in taxation. This spending was reliable 
with a tendency to increase in periods of inadequate 
employment and growth. And the personal and cor- 
poration income taxes by which it was sustained fell 
with special force on those revenues—corporation 
profits and surtax income—which increased most 
in periods of expansion and diminished most with 
stagnation or contraction. In consequence, the tax 
system increased its yield more than in proportion 
in periods of economic expansion and ‘diminished 
its yield more than in proportion with contrac- 
tion. The role of the state being large, these ef- 
fects were quantitatively adequate. And this large 
role of the state was acceptable to conservatives 
because it served a function of which consetvatives 
strongly approved, the maintenance of a strong 
military defense against Communism. 

And here, also, was the basis for a coalition, 
or at least a tacit working arrangement, between 


conservatives and liberals. Liberals did not entirely 


forget their earlier commitment to the public ser- 
vices, so long a distinguishing feature of American 
liberalism. But this was now secondary to a suc 
cessful Keynesian: policy. In consequence, the con- 
servative warnings that public education, public 
housing, better sanitation, control of water and air 
pollution, improvement of environment were 
threats to liberty evoked only a modest liberal 
challenge. Meanwhile, large defense expenditures 
were underwriting the Keynesian policy and thus 
accomplishing the major liberal goal. In the early 
postwar years, first the Stalin European policy and 
then the Korean War made these expenditures 
seem essential. Thereafter, they rapidly became 
habitual. Even the man who argued for more do- 
mestic ‘outlays prefaced his case by conceding the 
higher priority of national defense. Liberal un- 
easiness over the role of defense-expenditures in the 
Keynesian system was assuaged by observing that 
outlays for domestic purposes would serve just as 
well, although this elided the fact that the use of 
defense expenditures avoided a bruising conflict 
with conservative doctrine. Defense expenditures 
also subsidize and underwrite the market for tech- 
nological development. 

Often the role of the defense budget was not 


recognized. As late as 1964, Barry Goldwater, in 


his campaign for President, was thought by most 
Keynesian liberals to be assaulting their position 
hip and thigh. Without question, he thought so 
himself. In fact, he was not. He strongly advocated 
a larger Air Force and a bigger defense establish- 
ment generally Accordingly, .he would have ex- 
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panded that part of the federal budget, with space 
research and technology something over half of 
the whole; which by its increase over pre-Key-. 


nesian times had contributed most to a, Keynesian. | 
policy. Since it is a reasonable assumption, some. 


earlier attacks on the progressive income tax to 
the contrary, that he would have left the tax system 
basically the same, he would have come to office 
with all the apparatus of Keynesian policy intact 
but strengthened by the prospective increase in mili- 
tary outlays. 

Such were the ideas here writ slightly larger than 
life that were contending for public attention and 


" belief in the United States in the nineteen fifties. 
. They were ideas, both the market revival and the^ 


Keynesian preoccupation with employment qua 
employment and production qua production, that 
seemed to me damaging. As the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration ensconced itself, in Washington after 1958, 
I set to work on the opposing case. Among the 


largely unnoticed contributions of Republican Ad-: 


ministrations is that to scholarship or anyhow writ- 


ing. It comes, about from not employing scholars; 


or scribes. 


S 


I HAD been considerably a part of the environment 


I was examining. Like others of my generation, I 
was, in the late thirties and early forties, an aggres- 


'sive evangelist for the Keynesian system in its stan- 


dard form. The writing, accordingly, involved a 
heavy effort to detach myself from my own past be- 
liefs. I discovered how difficult this could be. I have 


"read often in the journals that I find a perverse 


pleasure in attacking the conventional myth. I do- 
not, and: on the contrary, it is very hard work. Some 


- day for recreation I intend to write a book affirm- 


ing fully all the unquestioned economic truths. 
I was kept going by the conviction that, in starv- 


ing our public services and in placing so much of ` 


our faith in the general curative powers of increased 
production, we were'inviting grave social ills. It is 
unwise to reflect excessively on one's past writing 
and especially on one's foresight, for to do so is to 
invite critical attention to those other forecasts 


which bring one’s score back to normal. But while . 
there have been many explanations of our urban 


disasters of. recent times, some designed, not without 


thought, to direct attention away from remedies - 


that would cost money, few can doubt, that persis- 
tent and continuing underinvestment in needed 
services is one. Further, while something must be 
attributed to the fact that some citizens are black 


and some white, no one has yet shown how to over-_ 


come this condition. But we can have good schools 
and well-paid teachers and ample and attractive 
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housing and clean streets and sufficient and well- 
trained policemen and plenty of parks and well- 
supervised playgrounds and swimming pools and 
adequate divertissement on hot summer nights. 


"These will help, even if they will not completely 


cure, and they require only a willingness to tax and 
pay. Not many would now challenge the efficiency 
or morality of such outlays. And even the most 
stalwart conservative who dares not venture out in 
the street at night and hesitates on occasion to drink 
the water or breathe the air must now wonder if 
keeping public services at a minimum is really a 
practical formula for expanding his personal 
liberty. 

That some balance must be maintained between 
the public and-private sectors of the economy—be- 
tween increased private expenditures and tbe facili- 
ties for removing the waste that results—is now. 
widely agreed, at least in principle. Few economists 
would now argue that a sufficiently expanding 


economy will sweep away other social problems. We , 


have had many years of expansive gross national 
product. Social tension has increased, not lessened. 
If the expenditure that produces this expansion is 
for military purposes—for example, for a war in 
Vietnam—not many will suppose that it will do 
much to relieve the agony of the urban ghetto. 
Throughout the Kennedy Administration, there 
was a friendly but vigorous battle over whether to 
reduce taxes in order to expand private income and 


expenditure and therewith employment and eco- 


nomic growth. The alternative was to keep up the 
level of taxes and press instead for more public 
spending for social purposes—education, urban re- 
newal, and improved welfare standards. Since Con- 
gress would be reluctant, this would be slower, so'a 


larger allocation of resources to public purposes - 


would be won at the price of a slower rate of total 
growth. While I argued the second case, not with-, 


out some encouragement from the President, the : 


weight of reputable economic opinion was solidly 
on the other side. The outcome was never really in 
doubt, and 1n 1964, taxes were reduced. But, under 
similar circumstances in a liberal Administration, 
they would not be so readily reduced today. The 
needs of tlie public sector would now be strongly 
pressed. To ignore them would now seem irre- 
sponsible. The case for first meeting social needs 
would.now evoke the reputable applause. 

The error in The Affluent Society, and it was 
considerable, was in understatement. A large move- 
ment of the poorer rural population to the great 
urban centers, a still continuing population in- 
crease, the enormous public costs of affluence—from: 
managing its automobile traffic to removing its 
detritus—and the desire, however frustrated, for 


_improved quality in education, public order, public 
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health and sanitation, and other püblic services 
have all.joined to make the modern city, if it is to 
be agreeable and not just tolerable, an almost un- 
believably expensive thing. I did.not see how ex- 
pensive it would be or that the reaction to social 
imbalance would be far from peaceful. However, 
this does not matter too much. If, ten years ago, 
one had foreseen and described the disaster that lay 
ahead for our urban communities, he would have 
been dismissed as a silly alarmist. 


de main inducement to this book was the 
market revival and the Keynesian conviction. that 
nearly all social ills could be cured by more pro- 
duction. But it had another source which, though 
reflected in the book, was, to my discomfort, exten- 


sively overlooked. For quite a few years prior to. 


publishing The Affluent Society, I. had been con- 
cerned with the problems of agriculture. This had 
Jed me to wonder, as it had others, why year in and 
year out, decade after decade, islands of egregious 
poverty persist in the rural United States, Many 
. have difficulty in imagining the depth of this depri- 
vation. I recall in subsequent years the surprise of 
Jawaharlal Nehru when I once told him that in 
substantial areas of the United States—in mountain 
counties.of West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, east- 
ern Tennessee, the Ozark plateau—the standard of 
rural living is almost certainly lower, and life by 
any test more meager, than in the comparatively 
prosperous Punjab. In the early nineteen fifties, I 
. obtained a small grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to study the causes of this-continuing poverty 
in the United States. In the strictest sense, this 
‘was the beginning of The Affluent Society; the title 
I had then in mind was Why People Are Poor. 

In a world where everyone is poor, there is noth- 
. ing very remarkable about poverty. It becomes re- 
markable, and also less forgivable, in a community 
where the great majority of people are well-to-do. 
And tbe explanation for poverty in the well-to-do 
society must be sought in the general and not the 
particular aspects of the case—not in the nature of 
the society of the poor, but in the nature of a society 
of the rich which allows or requires some to stay so 
poor. This also led me to our preoccupation with 
production and to our neglect of the government 
services—education, health, welfare, and urban exist- 
ence generally—by which the poor (or their chil- 
dren) might hope for escape from their plight. 

I never explained this transmigration of my 
thoughts. And as the book progressed, the specific 
conclusions on how the affluent society excludes 
some from its endowment were, with conclusions in 
general, pushed along to the end. A considerable 
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number of readers, including a fair number of re 
viewers, never got so far. They complained that 
carried away by the sight of affluence, I ignored the 
fact that there were still a great many poor people 
in the United States. Some, more censorious thar 
others, said that I was hardhearted. All used my 
seeming oversight as an excuse for continuing witt 
their accustomed beliefs and preoccupations. “I 
will be time to stop worrying about productior 
when there aren’t so many poor people who neec 
it. It is my impression, confirmed by such a 
Michael Harrington, that The Affluent Societ: 
helped direct attention to the continuing scandal o 
great deprivation amidst the great wealth of the 
United States and to the eventual decision, ala: 
more rhetorical than real, to mount a direct attack 
on poverty. I could, however, have protected my 
self, and saved less diligent reviewers from error 
by hinting somewhere near the beginning that, thi: 
subject did come up. 

I must pause here to settle another score. The 
thrust of this book is that increased production i 
not the final test of social achievement, the solven: 
for all social ills. Thus, it challenged the ver 
foundation of Keynesian policy with its nearly tota 
emphasis on the expansion of economic output anc 
income. A common Keynesian reaction was: Hov 
can Galbraith be so callous when 25 percent of ow 
people have a disposable personal income of less thar 
blank amount? When everyone has an income of a 
least blank amount, it will be time to worry abou 
the problems of social balance. Everyone then en 
tered the minimum income levels which ‘reflectec 


either the state of his personal generositv or th 


statistics he had at hand. A few especially percip 
ient critics added that my own social vision wa 


‘being clouded by an excess of DUE income o 


my own 

In retrospect, I have some difficulty in cine wh 
this reaction caused me such annoyance, though i 
did. In social matters, critics are an interim phe 


nomenon. Given a little time; circumstances wil 


prove you either right or wrong. Perhaps it was th 
obtuseness of the argument that was annoying. T 
suggest that we cannot consider how we use ou 
wealth until everyone or nearly everyone reaches | 
certain minimum is to say that such consideratio? 
should be postponed forever, for the seemingly de 
cent minimum will rise along with the increase ii 
wealth. And anyone who wants to postpone th 
discussion can do so by raising the minimum stan 
dard that must first be reached. But most important 
to refuse to consider how we use our wealth is t 
fail to see why some people remain permanentl 
poor. For underinvestment in education, housing 
health, recreation, community decency and orde 


.is, as we have now come largely to agree, a prim 
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cause of this deprivation. The critics were asking 


that we postpone consideration of the; causes of 


poverty until no one was poor. z 


A variant was to point to the millions of needy. 


people elsewhere in the world as the case for con- 
 tinuing to emphasize production. This argument 
‘was advanced, I believe, only by those who did not 
read the book. The book shows that. wants are 
expanded by the very process that increases pro- 
duction. This being so, more production does not 
create a larger surplus over domestic need for dis- 
patch to India or Bolivia. And in recent years, al- 
though output (even after the investment in Viet- 
nam) has increased rapidly, it has, in fact, become 


progressively more difficult to spare more products. 


for the poorer countries. 
Let me now turn to shghtly less portentous 
matters. 


~ 


HAVE been asked hundreds of times where I got 
the eventual title, The Affluent Society. And I 
have received no slight applause for inventing a 
phrase which, as it is said, has passed into the 
language. The truth is less grand. For a long while 
after I discarded Why People Are Poor as unde- 
scriptive, I called it The Opulent Society. Opu- 
lent has a greasy, unattractive sound. Presently I 


could stand it no longer. One morning in Switzer- 


land, while seeking as all writers do to postpone 
the moment when the typewriter faces you and asks 
for intelligent response, I looked up the synonyms. 


_ The first was affluent. It is wrong to attribute to in- 


ventive genius what is properly explained by the 
possession of Websters Collegiate. I remember 


wondering if I could sell so dry a title to my 


publisher. 

For a year or so before the book appeared, I 
found myself giving thoughtful consideration to its 
eventual reception. I had no high ‘hopes; in the 


_ climate of the time, I feared it would be dismissed 


as another semi-socialist case for public spending 
and by my Keynesian friends as apostasy. Then in 
the autumn of 1957, the Soviets sent up the first 
Sputnik. No action was ever so admirably timed. 
Had I been younger and less formed in my political 
views, I would have been carried away by my 
gratitude and found a final resting place beneath 
the Kremlin Wall. I knew my book was home. A 
vastly less productive society had. brought. off a 
breathtaking and also, who could tell, very alarm- 
ing achievement. It couldn’t be because they had 
more wealth—more automobiles, ‘more gasoline, 
more elegantly. packaged food, or anything :com- 


parable in depilatories and deodorants. Surely they: 


were using their more meager resources more pur- 


posefully. So people would be asking what of their 
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education? What of their ability to concentrate 
their lesser scientific and engineering resources 
more. effectively to their chosen ends? Could any- 
one now be sure that either the Benthamite or the 


Keynesian world had the answer? Certainly no one 


could say that it was because the socialist Soviets 
eschewed public spending. 

In any case, the Sputnik meant we were in for 
one of those orgies of anguished soulsearching 
which are a recurrent and distinctive feature óf 
our social history. Whether they lead to action is 
uncertain, but their immediate and incontrovert- 


ible effect is to cause people to read, or at least to 


buy, books. Except when dealing with his publish- 
er, modesty, combined with the deepest pessimism 
about the ability of people to appreciate his work, 


is the only acceptable posture of an author. After 


the. first Sputnik, I-was able to sustain this pose 
only with effort. I expected, in fact, that it would 
be a major success. 

Once only was I mildly shaken. In thé spring of 
1958, as the book was poised for publication, I 
accepted an invitation to lecture in Poland (and also | 
Yugoslavia). Medicine, botany, even pediatrics, are 
easy in these countries, but economics is a sensi- 
tive subject. I was, I was told to. my delight, the 
first economist, with no avowed ‘reputation as a 
Communist or socialist, to be asked to lecture ina ` 
Communist country. I returned to London on the 
day of publication and, at the newsstand of the 
hotel, searched for American journals with re- 
views. Time magazine, in a manner of speaking, 
favored me. It had relegated its comment to the 
business page: “vague essay with the air of worried 
dinner-table conversation” was the concluding line. 
The editors, had they known my reaction, would 
have been pleased. Perhaps the book could be dis- 
missed. As I was so reflecting, I became aware, to- 
my horror, that someone was reading the same 
review over, or by, my shoulder. It was John Stein- 
beck. His comment cheered me greatly. “Unless a 
reviewer has the courage to give you unqualified 
praise, I say ignore the bastard." Generally speak- 
ing, as I learned a little later by telephoning my 
wife, the reviewers had shown courage. On arriving 
in New York, I told my publisher it would almost 
immediately, at whatever professional cost, be on 
the best-seller list. He told me, gently, I was insane. 
Not a work on economics. We bet the most ex- 
pensive procurable dinner on the subject. I won. 
Despite the fact that I drank willingly i in those days,. 
I was amazed to learn how difficult it is to spend any 
really important money on a meal. Publishers rarely " 
lose. a 

The early chapters of the new edition remain 
almost unchanged: I have here or there corrected 
or sharpened the language, eliminated an obsolete 
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reference, or added a footnote where the subse- 
quent history has served me well or badly. The lat- 
ter chapters, where I apply these ideas to the issues 
of the time, are much more extensively changed. 
Most of the issues, alas, are still relevant. But on 
some matters, there has been progress. Thus, when 
I. wrote the book, the cold. war was being fought 
-with undiluted enthusiasm; and it was urgently 
proclaimed that nothing counted so much in this 
combat as our ability to sustain a greater rate of 
increase in production than the Russians. The book 
attacked such doctrine. The affluent society in- 
creases its wants and therewith its consumption 
pari passu with its production. This consumption 
is not easily foregone in the event of war; it is more 
vulnerable to attack: than old-fashioned, less spe- 
cialized production; the plant that supplies it is of 
little wartime utility; and in any case, these con- 


siderations apply to old-fashioned war, following 


a leisurely mobilization, and have nothing to do 
with the sudden and total oblivion of nuclear 
conflict. All of this now seems obvious. Perhaps 
my book helped to make it so. 

In other instances, I have changed my mind or 
have had it changed. Thus, when I wrote the 
book, I did'not think we were likely soon to develop 
' public measures for stabilizing the wage and price 
spiral as an alternative to this source of inflation. 
And the notion of a guaranteed income as a way 
of breaking the nexus between production and in- 
come for those who could not find a role in pro- 
duction was not even a glimmer on the horizon. 
Now. both are more or less inevitable. In the first 
edition, 1 proposed that we be more tolerant of 


* 


unemployment in order to take the pressure off. 


. wages and prices and thus prevent inflation. And I 
suggested that we make unemployment more 
tolerable and also self-limiting by a,system of 
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unemployment compensation, Cyclically Gradu 
ated Compensation, in which benefits increased a: 


unemployment increased. This is an inferior alter. 


native to what is now politically feasible, and ] 
have dropped it. I might add that it may well have 
been the only economic reform, good or bad, 
never to have enlisted a single.active advocate apart 
from its author. 

Before I had finished writing The Affiuent So. 
ciety, I had come to the conclusion that I had writ 
ten only a part of a larger book. Back of affluence 
were its causes—technology, a large use of capital 
heavily specialized to a particular product, a long 
gestation period in production and, withal, great 
specialization and vast organization. And from these 
comes the need to control or plan the environment 
in which organization functions. Beyond the ability 
to manage the market behavior of the affluent con- 
sumer here described was the need to make his 
market reaction reliable and thus to make him the 
instrument of the economic organizations that have 
been created to serve him. And beyond this are 
further questions. ‘This economic system, by its 
nature, requires a large educational and scientific 
establishment. Will these people long be content 
with the rather mundane goal of ever-increasing 
affluence which the system espouses.as the highest 
aim of man? Might there not one day be discon- 
tent with a society in which there is single-minded 
concentration on the goal of economic successi 
Might there not one day be suspicion of leadership 
and prestige that is so universally associated with 
economic achievement? Might not one wish for 
such a revolt? » 

These were the questions, as I have said, to which 
The Affluent Society was asa window to a room. 
The room I inhabited for much of the next decade 
as I worked on The New Industrial State. 
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I was practically dead when I came to Tashkent 
that winter. That's what I had come for, in fact— 
to die. And they returned me to the living for a 
while. 

It was a case of a month, another month, and 
yet another month. Unconcerned, the pristine Tash- 
kent spring came and went outside our windows 
and turned into summer, and everywhere was thick 


with green already, and it was quite warm when ` 


I started going out for walks on my unsteady legs. 

I didn't dare admit to myself that I was getting 
better; even in my wildest dreams I measured the 
span of life allotted to me not in years but months, 
and I slowly paced the gravel and asphalt paths 
of the park spread out between the wards of 
.the medical institute. I often had to sit for a while, 
and sometimes an overwhelming nausea forced me 
tolie with my head hanging down. 

I was the same and yet not the same as the other 
patients around me: I had fewer rights than they 
and was of necessity more silent. People came to 
visit them, relatives wept for them, and they had 
only one worry in life, one aim—to get well. But 
for me there was virtually nothing to get well for: 
at thirty-five years of age I hadn't a single relation 
in the whole world. I didn't even have a passport, 

. and if I now recovered, I would have to leave 
this greenery, this fertile land, and go back to 
my desert, to which I had been exiled in “perpetuity, 
under public surveillance, forced tọ register once a 
fortnight, and from which the police chief's office 
had long not seen fit to release me for treatment, 
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-even when I was dying. None of this could I tell 


to the free patients around me. And even if I had, 
they wouldn’t have understood. On the other hand, 
with ten years of leisurely reflection under my belt, 
I was already aware of the truth that the genuine 


flavor of life is comprehended not in big things - 


but in small. As in this uncertain motion of my 
still unsteady legs; in breathing cautiously so as 
not to provoke a pain in my chest; in fishing a 
single, unfrostbitten spud out of my soup. 

Thus that spring was the most agonizing and 
wonderful of my life. For me everything was for- 


gotten or never seen, everything was interesting; 


even an ice cream cart, even a road sweeper with 
water jets, even a street seller with bunchés of 
elongated radishes, not to mention a young foal 
that had wandered onto the fresh grass through a 
break in the wall. 

From day to day I plucked up ever more courage 
to leave my clinic and go further into the park, 
which must have been laid out at the end of the 
last century at the same time as these excellent 
brick buildings, with their pointed and unfaced 
walls. From the rising of the triumphant sun, all 
through the Southern day and far into the yellow- 
electric evening, the park was filled with animated 
movement—the healthy shuttling quickly back and 
forth, the sick pacing unhurriedly up and down. 

At the point where several avenues converged 
to form a single one running out to the main 
gate there stood a large white alabaster Stalin 
with a stony smirk in his mustache. Further out 
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toward the gate were other busts, spaced at regular 
intervals, somewhat smaller. T'hen came a stationery 
> kiosk selling little plastic pencils and tempting little 
~ notebooks. But not only was my money rigorously 
accounted for; I bad already had occasion to 
possess notebooks in my life, and they had ended 
up in the wrong place, so I judged that it was 
better to do without them. 

Situated at the gate itself were a fruit stall and a 
-chathana or teahouse. We patients in our striped 
pajamas were not allowed into the chaihana, but 
the fence was an open one and we could look 
through i& Never in my life had I seen a real 
chaihana before—those individual teapots with 
green or black tea for each person. 

The chaihana had a European section, with little 
tables, and an Uzbek one, consisting of a large 
. dais. The people at the little tables ate and drank 
quickly, leaving the small change for payment 
in their emptied handleless cups and going away 


again. On the dais, however, on plaited mats and. 


beneath a reed awning, they sat and reclined for 
hours, even days, emptying teapot after teapot, 
playing dice, just as though the long day called 
them to no obligations. The fruit stall was open 
to patients as well, but my exile's kopeks cringed 
at the prices. I gazed with interest at the heaps 


of dried apricots, raisins, and fresh cherries—and ` 


walked away. Beyond this there was a high wall; 
. they did not let the patients past the gate either. 
Two or three times a dav the sound of bands 


playing funeral marches would come over this wall . 


into the medical colony, for the town was a million 
strong and the cemetery was right next door. For 
. ten minutes or so they could be heard until the 
slow procession had passed the colony. Tbe drum 
strokes beat out a fatalistic rhythm. The crowd 
 - was unaffected by this rhythm; its jerkings were 
more rapid. The healthy people merely glanced 
around for a second before hurrying on to where 
they were going (and they knew exactly where 
they were going) But the patients would come 
to a halt at the sound of those marches and stand 
there listening, or poke their heads out of the ward 
windows. 


To more obviously I was being freed of my 
illness and the surer it became that I would remain 
alive, the more despondently I looked about me: I 
was already feeling sorry to leave all this. 

White figures at the doctors’ sports ground were 
. sending tennis balls back and forth. All my life I 
“had wanted to play tennis and had never had the 
chance. The muddy-yellow, turbulent Salar foamed 
at the foot of steep banks. The park was inhabited 
by spreading oaks that threw their shade over 
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tender Japanese acacias. And an octagonal foun- 
tain hurled jets of fresh silver droplets at their 
tops. (And what grass there was on the lawns! In 
the camps it was ordered to be grubbed out like an 
enemy; in my place of exile none grew.) .Simply 
to lie face down on it, peacefully to inhalé the 


‘smell of grass and sun-warmed vapors, was bliss 


indeed. 

`~ And I wasn't alone lying on the grass. Here and 
there were girls from the medical institute, study- . 
ing charmingly out of bulging textbooks. Or, 
bubbling over with anecdotes, on their way back 
from their practicals. Or lissome, swinging their 
sports bags, on their way to the.stadium. Indis- 
tinguishable in the evenings, and therefore three 
times as attractive, the girls in rumpled and un- 
rumpled dresses walked around the fountain, rust- 
ling the gravel of the. paths. I felt pierced with 
pity for someone: perhaps for my contemporaries, 
frozen to death at Demyansk, burnt to a cinder 


- at Auschwitz, hounded at Dzheskazghan, pegging 


out in Siberia—that these girls would never be 
ours. Or perhaps for these girls—that I would never 
be able to tell them, and that they would never 
know. l 
And the whole day the gravel and asphalt paths 


. streamed with women, women! Young doctors, 


nurses, laboratory assistants, registrars, matrons, 
female relations visiting patients. They passed me 
by in tenderly severe dressing gowns and in bright : 
Southern dresses, frequently semi-transparent, the 
better-off ones twirling fashionable Chinese parasols 
overhead on bamboo handles—sunny ones, blue 
ones, pink ones. 

Each one of them, flashing by in a second, made 
up a whole story: the life she had led before me . 
and the possibility (or impossibility)’ of her be- . 
coming acquainted with me. I was -pitiful. My 
emaciated face bore the marks of my past— 
the frown of surliness enforced by the camps, the 
deathly pallor of my horny skin, slow infection 
by the poisons of my illness and the poisons of the 
medicines, as a result of which my cheeks were also 
tinged with green. Out of the defensive reflex of 
always giving in and hiding, my back was bent. 
My idiotic striped jacket barely came down to: 
my stomach, my striped trousers ended above my 
ankles, the corners of my socks, stained brown with 
age, hung out of my Squat-toed, felt camp boots. 
Not even the last woman among them could bring 
herself to walk by my side! But I could not see ' 
myself. And, my eyes, no less transparent than 
theirs, admitted to my inner self... the world. 

And so one day toward evening I was standing: 
by the main gate and watching. The usual torrent - 
was rushing past: parasols swayed here and there, 
silk dresses flashed before my eyes, brightly belted 


shantung trousers, embroidered shirts and skull- 
caps. Voices merged, fruit was being sold, behind 
the fence they were drinking tea and throwing dice; 
and by the fence, leaning on it, stood an ungainly 
short man, like a sort of beggar, now and again 
gasping out, “Comrades ... Comrades...?" The 
colorful, busy crowd was not listening. I went up 
to him. "What's up, friend?" 

The man had an inordinate stomach, larger 
than that of a pregnant woman, which sagged like 
a sack and was bursting his dirty khaki trousers. 
His resoled boots were heavy and dusty. His 
shoulders were borne down by an unseasonably 
heavy, unbuttoned over- 
coat with a greasy collar 
and filthy cuffs. On ' his 
head was an ancient, 
tattered cap worthy of a 
scarecrow. His dropsical 
eyes were cloudy. With 
difficulty he raised one 
hand, the knuckle of 
which was clenched into 
a fist, and I drew from 
it a sweaty, ‘crumpled 
piece of paper. It was an 
application by Citizen 
Bobrov, written in angu- 
lar letters with a pen that 
had snagged on the paper, 
in which he requested 
to be sent to a hospital, 
and it was franked twice 
diagonally, in blue and 
red ink. The blue ink be- 
longed to the city health 
authority and expressed a rationally argued re- 
fusal. The red ink, however, ordered the clinic 
of the Medical Institute to admit the patient to 
a permanent ward. The blue ink was yesterday's, 
the red ink today's. | 

“Well, all right," I shouted at him loudly, as 
though he were deaf. “You must go to the recep- 
tion room in ward one. You go up here, look, 
straight past these . . . monuments . . ." 

But at this point I noticed that at the very goal 
his strength had left him, that not only was he 
incapable of asking the way anymore, or moving his 
feet over the smooth asphalt, but he could hardly 
hold on to the threadbare three-pound bag that was 
in his hand. And I said, "OK, old chap, I'll take 
you, come on. Ánd give me your bag." 

He could bear all right. With relief he handed 
me his bag, leaned on my proffered arm, and 
hardly lifting his legs and scuffing his boots on 
the asphalt, started to move. I led him by the elbow 
through his overcoat, which was reddish-brown 
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with dust. His swollen stomach was almost toppling 
him forward. He frequently uttered deep sighs. 

And so we walked, two tramps, along that very 
avenue where in my thoughts I had walked arm 
in arm with the prettiest girls in Tashkent. We 
were slow crawling past the alabaster busts. At last 
we turned off. On our way was a bench with a back. 
My companion begged to sit down. I also was be- 
ginning to feel sick; I had been standing a mite 
too long. We sat down. From here that fountain 
was visible, too. 

While still on the way the old man had told 
me several things, and now, having rested a bit, 
he added that he should 
be going to the Urals 
and that the visa in his 
passport was for the 
Urals—that | was the 
whole trouble. For the 
sickness had taken him 
somewhere near Takhna- 
Tash (where, as I remem- 
bered, they were starting 
to build a canal) At 
Ugrench they kept him 
in hospital a month,. ex- 
tracted water from his 
stomach and legs, made it 
worse, and discharged 
him. 

He had got off the 
train in Chardzheu and 
Ursavtyevskaya, but no- 
where would they take 
him in for treatment. 
Instead they directed him 
to the Urals, where his visa was for. He hadn't 
enough strength, however, to travel in the train, and 
no money left for a ticket. And now here in Tash- 
kent he had managed in two days to get them to take 
hun. What he was doing in the South, what had 
brought him here, I didn't bother to ask. Accord- 
ing to the medical certificate, his illness was com- 
plex, and judging by the actual look of him this 
was his last illness. Having had occasion to watch 
many sick people, I could see clearly that he no 
longer had the will to live. His lips were flabby, 
his words were almost inaudible, and there was a 
lackluster look about his eyes. 

Even the cap bothered him. Raising his arm 
with difficulty, he put the cap down onto his 
knees. Lifting his arm again, he wiped the sweat 
from his brow with his soiled sleeve. The dome of 
his head was balding, though a ring of uncombed, 
dust-caked hair, still blond, survived on the crown. 
It was not age that had brought him here, but 
sickness. On his pitifully wasted neck, chickenlike, 
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the skin hung in folds, while his triangular Adam's 
apple stuck out in front and moved independently. 
" What was there to hold up his head? Hardly had 
. we sat down than it slumped onto his chest. And 
' so he froze in that position, with the cap on his 
knees and his eyes closed. He had forgotten, it 
seemed, that we had merely sat down to rest for a mo- 
ment and that he had to get to the reception room. 

A short way in front of us the almost noiséeless 


jet of the fountain soared in a silver thread. On | 


the far side two girls were walking abreast. I found 
- them very attractive. My neighbor sighed audibly, 
. rolled his head across his chest, and raising his 
yellow and gray eyelids, looked across and up at 
.me. “You. don’t happen to have a smoke on you, 
comrade?” | 

"Perish the thought, old fellow!" I shouted at 
him. "Even without smoking, you and I are going 
to. have. trouble dragging our plates over the 
ground. Take a look at yourself in the mirror. 
Smokel I myself gave it up last month, and hard 
it was too." 


He wheezed and then looked at me again from - 


under his yellow lids, sort of Gogirke 
. me a few rubles then, comrade!” 
. I hesitated, wondering whether to give it to him 
or not. No matter what, I was still a political 
prisoner, while he was willy-nilly a free man. 
How many years had I worked out there—and they 
had paid me nothing: And then when they did 
start to pay, there were deductions for our escort, 
for lighting the compound, for’ the bloodhounds, 
the administration, our gruel. | 

‘From.the small breast pocket of my idiotic jacket 
I extracted an oilcloth purse and inspected the 
notes it contained. Sighing, I handed the old man 
a three-ruble note. ! 

“Thanks,” he spluttered. penang difficulty 


“Well, give 


in keeping his hand raised, he took the note and - 


stowed it away in his pocket, after which the dis- 
encumbered hand flopped abruptly down onto his 
knee. Then his head again slumped down with his 
chin digging into his chest. We sat in silence. 

During this time a woman passed us, and then 
two girls. All three I found very attractive. For 
. years you go without hearing their: voice or the 
. Click of high heels. 

"It's lucky at least that they gave you a recom- 
mendation. Without it you'd be kicking your heels 
here for a week. It goes without saying. ‘There are 
plenty like you.” 

He heaved his chin off his.chest and turned to 
look at me. Understanding came into his eyes, his 
voice shook, and his words became clearer: "Sonny 
boy! Theyre admitting me because I've earned it. 
Im a veteran of the Revolution: Comrade Kirov 
. himself shook my hand personally at Tsaritsyn. 
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_my own fault, I didn't collect references , 


They ought to be paying me my own personal 
pension.’ 


A’ Gant motion of the cheeks and lips—the i 


shadow of a proud smile—gave expression to his 
unshaven face. I took in his rags-and him as well 
once more. “So why aren’t they paying your 

"Thats just the way things turned out,” he sighed.. 


. "Now they won't recognize me. Some of the ar- 


chives got burnt, others were lost. The witnesses 
can't be rounded up: They killed Kirov . . . It's 
. The 
only one I've got . . ." 

His right hand—the Gage: joints were puffy and 
swollen, and the fingers got in éach other's way— 
moved to his pocket and began to thrust its way 


we 


in, but at this point his momentary animation - 


ceased, he again dropped his arm and his head and 
froze- as he was. 


m sun was already setting behind tbe wards, 
and we had to hurry to get to the reception room 


(it was still a hundred paces away)—in my. ex-. 
perience it was always difficult to find a place in: 


clinics. 

I took the old man by the shoulder. "Wake up, 
old chap! Look, see that door, there? Do you see 
it? Il gő ahead and say the word. Meanwhile, if 
you can, follow on after me; if you can't, wait for 
me here. Pll take your bag with me.’ 

He nodded as though he understood. 

"The reception room-—a segment of a large shabby 


hall divided by crude partitions (somewhere be-. 


hind it there was also a bathroom, a dressing 
room, a barber’s shop) —was, always crowded dur- 
ing the day with patients measuring the long 
hours till they. were received. But now, surprisingly, 
there wasn't a soul. I knocked on the closed ply- 
wood shutter. 

It was flung back by an extremely young nurse 
with a snub nose and with lips colored not. red 


' but with a deep-violet shade of lipstick. “What do 


you want?” She was sitting at a desk and reading 
what seemed to be a spy comic. She had darting 


-little eyes, too. 
I handed her the certificate ik the two recom- 
mendations and said, “He can hardly walk. Pil 


bring him over. in a moment.’ 
"Don't you dare bring anyone herel” she ex- 
claimed sharply, without, even glancing at the 


document. "Don't you know the system? We only | 


take patients after 9 A.M." | 
It.was she who didn't know the "system." I 
thrust my head through the aper ture together 


with, as. far as it would go, my hand, so that she - 


couldn’t slam the shutter on me. Then, sticking 


H 
my lower lip out crookedly and screwing up my 
face to look like a gorilla’s, I hissed in a gutter 
voice: “Listen, miss, Im not one of your labor 
gang!" 
She was taken aback, moved her hon ardor 


sway into her room, and added in a different | 


tone: "Reception's not open, citizen! 9 A.M." 

"You read this piece of paper!" I urged her in a 
low, malevolent voice. 

She read it. "Well, what of it? The system's the 
same for everybody. Even tomorrow there might 
not be any room. There wasn't any this morning.' 
There was a sort of satisfaction in the way she 
brought that out about there being no room today, 
as if to sting me with it. 

"But the man was just traveling dnd don' t 
you see? He's got nowhere to go.’ 

As I backed out of the opening and ceased talking 
in labor-camp style, her face assumed its former 
harsh expression: "All our people come from out- 
side! Where are we to put them? Let him take a 
room in town!” 

“Well, you come outside and see the condition 
he’s in.’ 

"Whatever next! Me go and round up patients? 


I'm not an orderly, you know!” And her snub nose: 
quivered proudly. She was so sharp and quick: 


with her answers that it was as if she had been 
wound up on a.spring for that purpose. 

"So what are you sitting here for?" I banged 
my hand on the plywood counter, kicking up a tiny 
puff of whitewash dust. "You might as well shut 
up shopl" 

"*Nobody asked you, big mouth!" she exploded. 
Jumping up, she ran around and reappeared out 
of a passageway. "Who are you? Don't tell me 
what to do! The ambulance brings them in to us!" 

If it hadn't been for those vulgar, violet lips 
and the same violet fingernails, she would have 
been quite pretty. That little nose was an adorn- 
ment. And her eyebrows were very expressive. Her 
white coat was pulled wide open on her chest 
because of the heat, and a kerchief peeped out, 
pink and marvelous, and a Komsomol badge. 

"What? If he hadn't come here himself but had 
been picked up in the street by an ambulance, 
you would have taken him? Is that the rule?" 

She inspected my ridiculous figure baughtily 
while I inspected her. I bad quite forgotten that 
my socks were sticking out of my boots. She snorted, 
but assumed a distant expression and concluded: 


"Yes, patient, that’s the rule.” And went back be- . 


hind her partition. 

I heard a rustle behind me. I looked around. 
My companion was already here. He had heard 
and understood. Holding on to the wall and 


struggling to make his way across to a large garden. 


. here...” 
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bench placed there for visitors, he was just manag- 


ing to wave his right hand in which -he held a 
shabby wallet. “Here . . ." he muttered exhausted- 
ly “here, show her this...let her... 


vd. managed to get there in time to support him 
and lower him onto the bench. With helpless 
fingers he tried to extract from the wallet his sole 
reference, but was absolutely incapable of it. ` 

I took the tattered sheet of paper from him, 
which was glued across the fold to prevent it 
from falling apart, and opened it. A typewriter 
had written in violet letters: 

m PROLETARIANS OF THE WORLD, UNITE! 


REFERENCE . 
This has been .given to Comrade Bobrov, N.K., to 
certify that in 1921 he truly served in the glorious 
Special Services Detachment "World Revolution" 
of X province and with his own hand hacked down 
dozens of the bastards that were left. 
Commissar . . . (Signature). . 
Stroking my chest with my.hand I asked quietly, 
"What's this then—‘Special Services’? What sort?" 
"Aha," he replied, barely keeping his lids from 
closing. - “Show her.” 
-I-saw. his hand, his right -lhand—so’ small, with 
prominent brown veins, with puffed and swollen 


finger joints, hardly able to get the reference out 


of'the wallet, And I remembered how horsemen 
used to slash a man on foot with a backhand swing. 
Down and across. 

Strange . . . In full swing the hand would twist 
the saber so that it carried off the head, the neck, 
and part of the shoulder—that right hand. And 
now it couldn't even hold . . . a wallet... 

Going up to the poses shutter, I pushed it 
again. 

The clerk never raised her head and kept on 
reading her comic book. Upside down on the 
page I could see a noble soldier jumping onto a 


,windowsill with a revolver. 


I quietly laid the tattered reference on top of 
her book arid turned, nauseated, rubbing my chest 
the whole time as J went toward the exit. I had to 
lie down as soon as possible, with my head hang- 
ing down. 

"What do you think you're doing handing out 
pieces of paper? Take it away, patient!” shot the 
girl after me through the window. 

The veteran had slumped right down onto the 
bench. His splayed fingers dangled helplessly. His 
unbuttoned overcoat hung down on either side. 
His round swollen stomach lay in an improbable. 
arc on his hips. 

‘His head and even his shoulders had somehow | 
subsided into his trunk. , 
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Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far aways 


OZYMANDIAS 
by Percy Bysshe Shelley 
(1817) 





“To work in the Himmler files for a 


year was like locking oneself up ina’ 


combined insane asylum and torture 
chamber.” So said one of the many his- 
torians who have helped to study, class- 
ify, and make public “virtually the en- 
tire archives” of the Third Reich. Mr. 
Kahn, a native New Yorker and graduate 


of Bucknell University, became interested 


. inthe Nazi documents when he was writ- 
ing THE CODEBREAKERS, which was 
published in 1967. He is now at work 
on a book about German military in- 


lelligence. 
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Gecrets 
of the 
Nazi Archives 
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by David Kahn 


Ay ARMY truck backed up to a former torpedo fac- 
tory in Alexandria, Virginia, on January 23, 1968, and 
two large wooden crates were loaded onto it. When 
the truck pulled away, the biggest project in the his- 
tory of history reached a final milestone. The crates 
held the last of the German records seized in World . 
War II that were being restituted after microfilming 
for publication. E | 

Never before had virtually the entire archives of a 
nation been captured, removed, and made public. It 
was like seeing a person suddenly stripped of his 
clothes, like hearing everything he had said to his wife, 
his friends, and his psychiatrist. For exposed to the 
gaze of scholars were nearly all the surviving documents 
of the German Foreign Office, the Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht, army units, the S.S., the Nazi Party, pri- 
vate firms like I. G. Farben, cultural organizations, 
university fraternities, and virtually every government 
ministry. of Nazi Germany. - : 

The disclosures have already changed accepted views 
of history. A major case in point involves high Ger- . 


. man policy in World War I. Historians had generally 


agreed with studies, based on the then available ev- 
idence, that German policies aiming at European 


hegemony and world power were held only by military 


and right-wing fanatics. But the opening of the German 
archives after World War II permitted Fritz Fischer, 
professor of history at Hamburg University, to make 
an exhaustive examination of all pertinent documents 
for the first time. In his Germany’s Aims in the First 
World War, Fischer demonstrates that world power 


' was a policy of the entire German government, civil- 


ians included, supported by almost everyone who | 


mcounted, and that Germany’s war guilt cannot be 
fobbed off on the Supreme Command and the 
Kaiser. Historians widely regard Fischer’s basic the- 
sis as proved, mainly owing to the unimpeachable 
nature of his sources. 

`The story of this enormous documentary wind- 
fall for historians, one of the most exciting: events 
in historiography, begins with the first Allied sol- 
dier who picked up a German document from the 
battlefield. Frequently, such documents had great 
intelligence value. When the British captured 
records of an Afrika Korps radio-monitoring com- 
pany during a flurry of action in July, 1942, they 
learned that the Germans had been obtaining con- 
siderable data from the British radio traffic. The 
British instituted new signal and cipher procedures 
that denied this information to the Germans and 
were able to build up for El Alamein in secrecy. 

As the Allied bombing of Germany increased in 
intensity, German archivists began to disperse their 
papers. Starting in July, 1943, many. German For- 
eign Office files went from Berlin to Krummhübel, 
a resort in southeastern Germany, and to various 
castles south and east of Berlin. The highly con- 
fidential files of the foreign minister's secretariat 
were microfilmed for protection, while Joachim von 
Ribbentrop installed himself, his staff, and the orig- 
inal papers in an armored train in which he fol- 
lowed Hitler about. Many military records were 
likewise moved out- of the Heeresarchiv (army 
archives) in Potsdam. ‘Those that stayed sometimes 
suffered severe destruction. Thus a historian who 
today asks the German archivists for information on 
Prussian Army officers of the 1800s will receive a 
rather bitter note reporting that the records fell 
within the competence of the Heeresarchiv but 
that they were apparently destroyed in an air raid. 


Ja ‘before the final collapse, orders went out 
from Berlin to destroy the records. But orders from 
Berlin had by then lost much of their force, and 
the archivists were in addition reluctant to burn 
the files that they had built up over so many years. 


The custodians of the evacuated naval records could . 


not do so in any case: the elderly admirals had 
used up the logs and gasoline intended for the 
archival bonfire to keep themselves warm in the 
chilly rooms, of Tambach Castle. Consequently 


cache after cache fell into the hands of the racing . 
Allied forces. The U.S. 7th Army seized the Nazi 
Party membership card file at a paper mill outside’ 


Munich. The S.S. records were found in a cave near 
Pottenstein in Bavaria. Many of the 1000 finds 
were recognized and exploited by documents teams, 

often led: by trained archivists. Military BOYECDIBERE 


-— 
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officials had' organized these to obtain the civil 
authority files that they would need to control oc- 
cupied areas effectively. 

. Following the surrender, the thousands of tons. 
of documents were assembled at collection points. 
Here archivists and lawyers combed through them 


. for material that would serve as incriminatory evi- 


dence in the forthcoming Nuremberg trials. They 
eliminated early the possibility that the files had 


: been deliberately left in the path of the Allies with 


spurious documents planted to sow discord. The 
seekers enjoyed at least one major stroke of luck. 


| Ribbentrop's armored train had been destroyed, 
and with it its files, and the Allies despaired of ever 


recovering these most important documents of the 
Foreign Office. But in 1945, Karl von Loesch, a 
minor official of the Foreign Office who had been 
in charge of one of the dispersal points and who 
had secretly buried the minister's microfilmed files, 
met quite by chance tbe chief of the British docu- 
ments team. He disclosed the existence of the micro- 
film, which had been unknown to the Allies, and 
led the team to its hiding place. Among the 10,000 
microfilmed pages were such items as the corre- 
spondence between Hitler and other heads of state, 
including most of the Hitler-Mussolini correspon- 
dence, and the notes of Hitler’s chief interpreter on ` 
his and Ribbentrop's conversations with foreign 
statesmen. The Loesch films today constitute one of 
the prime sources of material on the high direction 
of German foreign policy during the Nazi period. 

A. selection of documents 'from all sources—con- 
centration camp records, telephone conversations 
transcribed by Hermann Górings wiretapping 
"Research Office,” Hitler memoranda—were print- . 
ed in the forty-two-volume record of the Nurem- 
berg trials; they serve as a prime source for the 
history of the Nazi terror. But left untouched were 
99 percent of the documents. These now divided 
into two major groups—the archives of the Foreign 
Office on the one hand, and all the rest of the cap- 
tured documents, largely military, ministerial, and 
party, on the other. 

In June of 1946, the United States and Great 
Britain agreed to publish jointly the most important 
Foreign Office papers. They felt that Germany was 
responsible for World War II and that the docu- 
ments would establish that. Now the publication 
of diplomatic documents for polemic purposes stood 
in an old tradition. Nations had long issued such 
repertories to justify their conduct during crises; the 


. oldest of these “colored books,” the series of British 


Blue Books, reaches back to the late 1600s. All these 
collections exclude embarrassing documents. Even 
the most scholarly, Germany’s forty-volume Die 
Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871- 
1914, which sought to undermine the moral hase of 
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the Versailles treaty by showing that all the nations 
had blundered into the war, succumbed to this 
practice. 

The Allied publication was to differ from all 
- previous ones in three respects: (a) it would be 
published by foreign powers, (b) no documents 
would be omitted for political reasons, since the 
editorial work was to be performed strictly “on the 
basis of the highest scholarly objectivity,” and (c) it 
would be done on a cooperative international basis. 
France adhered to the agreement in 1947. 

The Foreign Office files, which had been moved 
to Berlin, were flown to England during the Berlin 
crisis of 1948. They were assembled at Whaddon 
Hall, “the only really ugly Georgian country 
house,” on an estate sixty miles north of London. 
There a tripartite team began examining the 300 
tons of documents covering 1918 to 1945. 

Each of the nine scholars usually there—three from 
each country—had been assigned a topic for the 
: period for which volumes were being prepared. The 
editor first read through the appropriate files, which 
came in the form of original telegrams, memoranda, 
reports, and other documents stitched with card- 
board covers into folders about an inch thick. 

. These files were not a single coherent unit. They 
represented the working files of officials and were 
arranged sometimes chronologically, sometimes top- 
ically, sometimes alphabetically. "There is no place 
where, for instance, all the telegrams from the Em- 
bassy in London may be found,” wrote an editor. 
“Ten or twenty copies of one telegram may be 
found in various files; the only surviving copy of 
another telegram may be found in the file of an- 
other mission abroad to which it was sent for in- 
- formation." Often no copy could be found because 
of destruction or Soviet confiscation. After 1943 the 
material is fragmentary. 

The editor made out a 3 by 5 card for each 
candidate for inclusion in the printed volume, and 
then sent the files to be microfilmed. He did not 
order every single item filmed: the innumerable 
carbon copies were not, nor were League of Na- 
-tions reports, pamphlets, routine administrative 
papers. But most items were photocopied—far more 
than would ever be printed. This recording of all 
the relevant documents served as a check upon the 
editors and as a protection against future burial 
of embarrassments by too patriotic German ar- 
chivists; Allied scholars had already found in these 
very files notes ordering archivists to remove certain 
items before giving a dossier to a visiting historian. 

Upon the return of the files, the editor chose the 
documents to be printed. Then the entire file was 
reviewed by an editor from another country, to rule 
out national bias. Any differences—and these were 
rare—were resolved by the editors in chief. Trans- 
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lating the convoluted Nazi jargon created its own 
brand of difficulty, but the first fat tome of Docu- - 
ments on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945 ap- 
peared in 1949. 

“At first, DGFP was planned to be published with- 
in ten years in twenty volumes. But the quantity 
and the quality of the documents soon over- 
whelmed this modest appraisal. Tbe period from 
Hitlers accession in 1933 to the German declara- 
ton of war on the United States in 1941 alone 
runs nineteen volumes. Subsequent volumes, cover- 
ing the rest of the war and the years 1918 to 1933, 
will be published in German by West Germany, 
which assumed this task after the archives were 
returned to Bonn in 1958. German editors now par- 
ticipate in the work. 

The series has fulfilled its unique promise not to 
suppress material for political reasons. The histori- 
ans have sometimes had to fight for this freedom, 
but, wrote former editor in chief Raymond J. Son- 
tag, "In the end, if the editors said a document 
was needed, it was printed." A case in point is the 
publication of the reports, highly embarrassing to 
the British royal family, detailing German attempts 
to exploit what they considered the pro-Hitler at- 
titude of the Duke of Windsor in 1940. The non- 
suppression of documents is moreover assured by 
the deposit of the microfilm at the National Archives 
in Washington and the Public Record Office in 
London, where the public may consult it, and. by 
the publication of George O. -Kent's catalogue to 
it, which facilitates access. 


NW au the microfilm cameras were clicking in 
England, others were clicking in America. In com- 
pliance with another U.S.-British agreement, the 
German high command, army, ministerial, and Nazi 
Party records had been shipped to the United 
States, Naval and air records remained in British 
custody. "The records arrived in Washington just 
after the end of the war in crates and footlockers. 


- Most went to the former torpedo plant overlooking 


the Potomac at King and Union Streets in Alex- 
andria. 

‘They arrived in a chaotic state. T'he GI's who had 
packed them in crates had sometimes wedged the 
records of one agency in the spaces left by the 
papers of another. T'he records themselves did not 
often carry labels. Sometimes they had lost their 
cardboard covers. .And the ransacking they had un- 


. dergone by Nuremberg prosecutors did not hélp 


to keep them in order. To make them useful for. | 
historical and intelligence research, the Army had 
to reorganize each agency's files into their original 
pattern, not only to make them accessible, but also 


———— — — — a 


so that the researcher would know the source of a 
document. This is another way of saying that the 
basic archival fact had to be determined, for many 
of the records—their provenance, or the office whose 
files they were. E 

For this, the Army archivists sometimes had to 
be detectives. The scribbled marginal notations of 
officials were often identified by their cháracteristic 
color: green for S.S. Chief Heinrich Himmler, ver- 
milion for General Wilhelm Keitel, brown for Gen- 
eral Alfred Jod], purple for General Georg ‘Thomas. 
The ribbon that held a document together or a 


peculiar pattern of holes punched in it sometimes. 


indicated its origin. A German major wrote in 
longhand an extremely interesting outline of Ger- 
man military activities in France after the Allied 


invasion; only a note in that same handwriting : 


about an appointment enabled the scholars to trace 
his name. 


Sometimes thé archivists could determine prove- . 


nance only by the backward procedure of using 
the records to reconstruct what was assumed to be 
an agency's organizational structure. They did this 
by spreading the files out on big tables and shifting 
them about until they appeared to approximate 
the original arrangement of the files. 


Thus prepared, the records yielded up to grateful . 


American intelligence officials. vast quantities of 
minutely detailed information about the Soviet 
Union. The German armies, in invading Russia, had 
photographed the terrain, mapped the roads and 
railways, studied the Red Army organization, exam- 
ined its weapons, analyzed its tactics, profiled its 
officers. Until the start of the U-2 flights about 1956, 
U.S. agencies obtained much basic intelligence on 
the Soviet Union from the captured documents, 
using some 35,000 a year. 

But such material is not valid forever. Moreover, 
there was increasing pressure from the West Ger- 
man government to return the archives, as part 
of its cultural heritage, to credit its claim to repre- 


sent all of Germany, and to. help run its affairs.. 


On the American side, officials were acutely con- 
scious that the Nazis had looted all of Europe and 
that this situation was not without similarity. 
Consequently, the Army began a review in 1954 
to determine which records might be declassified 
tó go back. This excited a fear among historians 
that they might miss a precious opportunity. Once 
back in Germany, records might be suppressed: the 
experience of the Foreign Office files had made the 
scholars wary. Moreover, the documents were de- 


teriorating. Mimeographed matter was crumbling; | 


teletype strips pasted onto telegraph forms were 
falling off. Microfilming could preserve them. Hans 
Kohn, professor of history at the College of the 
City of New York, led in forming an American 
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Committee for the Study of War Documents. It in- 
terceded emphatically with the government and, 
in a victory unprecedented in the annals of scholar- 
ship, won permission to film the documents. In 
1956, the year it became a committee of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, it received $69,000 from 
the Ford Foundation to begin the filming.. 


dos project historians soon began their labors at 
the long, gray Alexandria torpedo factory. They 
first had to complete the work of the Army in 


straightening out many of the “nonmilitary records . 


within the 30,000 linear feet—almost six miles—of 
files, some of which, said Mrs. Dagmar Perman, 
second director of the project, "were in a salad edi- 
tion." Occasionally provenance could not be dis- 
covered, and then the subject matter was set up as 
the identifying criterion. "It must be acknowledged 
with admiration," wrote a German archivist who 
reviewed the work, "that this mountain of records, 
largely in a chaotic state, was relatively well or- 
ganized . . . within the span of a few years." 

The historians next wrote descriptions of the 
filmed records and noted the few items they were 
omitting. The folders, stacked on tables, were then 
wheeled away to the microfilming room, where a 
processor unbound them, straightened out folded 
pages, and gave them to one of—at the peak~seven 
women microphotographers. The cameras also 
photographed a counter, thus automatically num- 
bering the page. The folders were then rebound, 
and at intervals of six’ months, shipped to the 
Bundesarchiv in Koblenz. In all, the documents 
filled more than 15,000 rolls of microfilm containing 
up to 1200 pages each, making an estimated 18 
million pages of material They range from the 
most important, such as the only known copy of 
the complete transcript of Hitler’s trial before a 
Nuremberg court in 1924, to the most insignifi-- 
cant, such as receipts for equipment and schedules 
of official lecturers. | 

The historians' descriptions form the basis for a 
remarkable and exceedingly valuable series of 
Guides to German Records Microfilmed at Alex- 
andria, Va. Eight inches high and 14 inches wide, 
mimeographed, stapled in distinctive buff covers, 
these finding aids run between 2 and 231 pages; 
they average 100. The microfilm roll and frame 
numbers for each item are given in the guide op- 
posite the item's description. So far 60 guides have 
been issued; a total of 80 is projected. Though 
the microfilming is complete, the publication of the 
guides is not, bécause the National Archives, which 
has taken over the work, has only a small staff. 

The guides themselves make fascinating reading. 
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For example, Guide No. 996, Records of the Reich 
. Leader of the S.S. and TH of the German Police 
| (Part III): 


Page 9: "Folder containing notes and correspon- 
dence of Hochst.SS-Pol.F/Italien Karl Wolff and of 
his adjutant, Ostubaf. Wenner dealing with nego- 
tiations for surrender of German forces in Italy 
and with post-surrender procedures; also contains 
some speculation as to the treatment by the Allies 
of S.S. troops, Apr-May, 1945. Routine administra- 
tive matter has not been filmed." 


Page 11: ^""Hoh.SS-PolF./Nordwest ^ (Nieder- 
lande) ... provisions for the care of Dutch 
women expecting the birth of children of S.S. men, 
: Feb-Mar, 1943.” 


"Guide No. 54, Records of German Field Com- 
. mands: Armies (Part VIII), describing appendices 
_ to War Diary 8 from section Ia (operations branch) 
of the ed Army: 


“Ta, Anlagen z. KTB 8, E dn Reports . 
^. on operations, regrouping, march movements, pass- 


words, training, supplying, casualties, and construc- 
tion of narrow-gauge railways, roads, and mine 
fields by the 2d Army and Hungarian Army units 
in the Voronezh, Podgrovoe, and. Fedorovka areas; 
results of aerial reconnaissance and monitoring 
, Soviet radio communications; use of indigenous 
population and alert units; morale of the Red 
Army and civilian population; transportation and 
supply situation; enemy land and air operations, 
troop identification and radio situation; Soviet ter- 
: rorist organization and its methods; and the 
weather. Map (1:25,000) showing the location of 
the main line of resistance. Dec 17-31, 1942." 

A. fantastic wealth of information awaits the re- 
searcher in these hundreds of tons of documents! 
Their value lies primarily in the sheer richness of 


their raw data: they permit the historian to scruti-. 


` nize events as if through a microscope, to see every 
detail of a military action, to postulate, through 


<- the profusion of dates, trends that he could not 


possibly see in memoirs and interviews. In addition, 
the documents bring the historian into intimate 
contact with the emotional quality of the time. A 
sardonic marginal comment on a report or its very 
handwriting may tell more about the true situation 
- than the report itself. One cannot really grasp 
Himmler’s obsessional ‘nature until one goes 
through the stacks of paper that he annotated and 


©: initialed and dated in ‘one of his eighteen-hour 
days. For the documents are the stuff of daily life: . 


the scholars were continually finding mixed in with 
them buttons and thread used by the. stenographers, 


their love notes, their birthday cards, their ration - 


- 


cards. ‘The difference between working io "€: : 


ary sources and using the documents is the dif- 
ference between reading about a person, and ac- 
tually meeting him. .- | 


S. WHAT have historians found? Were there 


'surprises for them in the documents? 


Many nuggets have turned up. Perhaps the most 
remarkable is a copy of Hitler's lost "Second Book,” | 


. the never published successor to Mein Kampf. Hints 


about this work had cropped up here and there in 
Nazi literature, even in a play in Vienna, but it 
seemed to have disappeared; as late as 1959, his- 
torian H. R. Trevor-Roper spoke of it as no longer 
existing. 

But at just about this time, Richard Bauer, cap- 
tured documents reference chief, received a query 
about the. missing work from Germany. He remem- 
bered that in his special safe was a work labeled a 
draft of Mein Kampf. He.dug it out and read a 
memorandum of May 7, 1945, by the U.S. Army in- 
telligence officer who had taken the 324-page untitled - 


'typescript from the central Nazi publishing house in 


Munich. 'T'he technical director had said that it was 
"an alleged unpublished work by Adolf Hitler." 
Bauer quickly saw that the label was erroneous— 
the work was not Mein Kampf, Then Gerhard L. 
Weinberg, first director of the Alexandria project, 
who had also been looking for the document, ob- 
tained a copy. He confirmed through stylistic and 
other tests that. it was indeed Hitler’s long-lost 
book. Allusions to current events dated its com- 
position to the summer of 1928. Crossouts and . 
spaces before periods showed that Hitler had dic- 
tated to a typist. But for a number of reasons, 


he had never published it. Weinberg did—and 


filled in one of the most important gaps.in the 
story of Adolf Hitler. 

Most of the documents are, of course, less sensa- 
tional. They serve primarily to color in pictures 
previously known only in outline, to amplify his- 
tory. And their enormous range attracts a wide ` 
variety of users. Some study the microfilm at the 
National Archives in Washington; others buy 
copies; others write for information. i 

A physicist at the Frankford Arsenal asked about 


. gun silencers; he was furnished German Army ex-. 


perimental reports and technical ‘manuals. ‘The 
Journal ‘of American Aviation requested informa- 
tion- on the technical development and combat 
history of German pickaback planes. A Canadian 
graduate student at Heidelberg used the ge rolls . 
of film dealing with an S.S. organization to write a 
594-page doctoral dissertation on it. A German. 
veteran of the 101st Jaeger Division wrote a history _ 


of his old unit with the help of the documents, 
working at his home from the film that he bought 
‘from the National Archives rather than going to 
Koblenz for the originals. A professor at the Uni- 
versity of Ankara is studying the relations of Turkey 
and Russia in the twentieth century; he cannot get 
at either the Turkish or the Russian records, but 
since Germany had very active ambassadors and 
military missions in Turkey, he can glean a good 
deal of information from their records. 

The Israelis asked for microfilm dealing with 
Adolf Eichmann when they were prosecuting him. 
The furor over Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger’s 
being an ex-Nazi subsided somewhat when Der 
Spiegel published a document microfilmed in Alex- 
andria—a 1944 letter accusing Kiesinger of being the 
ringleader in interfering with anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda. 

Sometimes the documents serve unusual special 
purposes. Once, for example, they made possible a 
precise evaluation of the techniques of content 
analysis. During World War II, American monitors 
of Nazi propaganda inferred German capabilities 
and intentions from the inclusion, omission, and 
spacing of news items and statements in the broad- 
casts. For example, one analyst predicted in No- 
vember, 1943, that a secret weapon would become 
available in February or March of 1944. But how 
accurate was this estimate? At the time no one 
knew, but when the records became available, they 
showed that that was then precisely what the Ger- 
| mans forecast would be the operational date of the 
V-1 flying bomb! Thus the captured documents 
demonstrated the validity of an important method 
of social science. 

The captured records have greatly improved the 
writing of military history by making it possible 
to learn the history from both sides. The Office 
of the Chief of Military History has made extensive 
use of the German documents in its series United 
States Army in World War II. They have enabled 
its historians to clear up such mysteries as how 
the Germans managed to escape as they did from 
the Falaise pocket in Normandy and to learn of 
the controversy between Field Marshals Erwin 
Rommel and Gerd von Rundstedt on how best to 
defend Fortress Europa. This has provided a more 
accurate assessment of what went on; the lessons 


thus taught by history are better accepted; and 


therefore American military thinking, and one 
hopes action, are improved. 

“The documents also throw light on Communist 
history. Z. A. B. Zeman's publication of selected cap- 
tured papers shows whére the Bolsheviks got their 
money for propaganda in 1917: from, the German 
foreign minister. Previously the source had been a 
matter of conjecture. A set of captured captured 
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records: bas enabled the West to get one of its 


clearest: pictures of the operation of the Soviet 


Communist Party. When the Germans smashed into 
Smolensk in 1941, they seized the files of the Com- 
munist Party there, and when they retreated, they 
took with them about 500 of the major dossiers 
containing about 200,000 pages covering the years 
1917-1938. 

The Allies in their turn captured these. Merle 
Fainsod of Harvard worked his way through them, 
and in his Smolensk Under Soviet Rule he de- 
scribed party and governmental rule in Smolensk 
Province, frequently quoting reports, letters, and 


. decisions. These are documents that the Commu- 


nists thought would never be seen by an outsider, 
and they give a vivid picture of the inner workings 
of the Party and its impact upon the populace. 
They have been called the best single source of 
information concerning Communist Party opera- 
tions within the Soviet Union available to Western 
scholars. Interestingly, they confirm the picture of 
Communist society inferred by Western scholars. 


Ba if the amplification of history and the im- 
provement of understanding constitute the largest 
use to which the captured German records have 
been put, their most important use—as in Fischer's 
book—may be in correcting misconceptions, in de- 
molishing myths, and in replacing fiction with fact. 

Studies of the Office of the Chief of Military His- - 
tory founded almost entirely on the captured rec- 
ords showed that although the world had gotten the 
impression that blitzkrieg consisted almost exclu- 
sively of a whirlwind armor assault, the Wehrmacht 
was in fact still using many horses behind its tanks 
long after the much criticized United States Army 
had given up horse cavalry and transport. Another 
case where the documents corrected an accepted 
story involved the Battle of the Bulge. Legend had 
it that Bastogne was the be-all and end-all in hold- 
ing the line. But the U.S. Army official history 
showed on the basis of the German records that it 


` wes in fact the holding of the shoulders of the 


salient in the first forty-eight hours that determined 
the battle. Bastogne was important, yes, but it was 
not the critical factor from the tactical point of view 
that it is usually thought to be, said chief historian 
Dr. Stetson Conn. 

Again, it was widely believed for many years 
that Lenin's return to Russia through Germany in 
the famous "sealed train’? in April of 1917 had 
taken place at the instigation of the German gen- 
eral staff. But Werner Hahlweg, using the docu- 
ments, demonstrated that the plan had originated 
in civilian circles, that the Foreign Office made the 
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” 


` Japanese filming was much less comprehensive than . 
.the German, and the language barrier has prevented 
_as great an exploitation. p 

Taken as a gigantic whole, what do the captured 


m 


amaenn and that the high command merely 
signed the traveling papers. ` 

"The documents also corrected a misconception 
of Hitler's policy toward Poland created by -the 
omission of certain critical phrases from a German 


- White Book on the origins of the war. The omis- 


sions lay in the minutes of a meeting held March 


21, 1939, between Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop 
„and the Polish ambassador to Germany. As printed 


in the White Book, the minutes did not include a 
number of anti-Soviet. statements made by Ribben- 
trop to show that a Polish-German agreement was 


. possible on a common anti-Soviet policy. The Nazi- 


Soviet Pact, intervening between the meeting and 
the publication of the White Book, had made it 
impolitic to include those statements. It was not 
until the original minutes were published that his- 
torians were able to see that Ribbentrop had really 
tried to reach an agreement with Poland and that 
the Nazi.aggression followed only upon the failure. 
of this attempt. 

Another error that the documents rectified was 
the widely held view that Germany had promised 
military aid to Falangist Spaniards before the out- 


break of the Spanish Civil War. Not only did no. 


paper turn up.to support this view, but the pub- 
lished record showed that a strong: difference of 
opinion on the question existed between the For- 


. eign Office and the General Staff, with the Foreign 


Office taking a cautious, view. It was not until sev- 
eral months later that Germany decided to throw 
its full weight behind Franco. 

These studies are but the first fruits of what will 
be a historians’ harvest overwhelming in its abun- 


dance, for the documents are so voluminous, their 
range so vast, that they will permit minutely de- 


tailed analyses of almost any activity of a major 
nation in the throes of modern war. Moreover, 
neither the Whaddon Hall nor the Alexandria doc- 
uments exhaust the list. 

A large quantity of Nazi Party records, including 
S.S. personnel files, serves qualified scholars and in- 
vestigators in the Berlin Document Center. Great 


Britain followed a different policy from the United 


States and restituted the naval and the air records 
after only some selective microfilming. The Library 
of Congress holds many photographs and sound re- 
cordings. ‘The Soviet Union turned over many files 
to East Germany. 

Of the other Axis nations, a few Italian and Hun- 
garian records have been issued. on microfilm, and 
about 2.4 million pages of Japanese material. The 


German records show? What conclusions could the 
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historians who worked on them draw from them? 

Perhaps the most immediate impression is the 
utter falsity of the myth of German orderliness. 
Both Weinberg and his successor as project chief, 
Mrs. Perman, felt this. The Nazi Party and the Ger- 
man governmental structure were virtually anarchic, 
with overlapping jurisdictions and many conflicting 
responsibilities. This resulted, of course, in impos- 
sible inefficiency. Complementing this impression is 
one of sprawling multifarious. bureaucracy. ‘In 
April of 1945, with Allied tanks clanking past the. 
shattered windows of Party offices, the Führer's faith- 
ful were working out the paper-clip requirements for 
the third quarter of 1945," wrote Weinberg. “Had 
the stencil and carbon paper factories been placed 
at the top of the strategic bombing offensive's pri- 
ority list, the whole system might: well have col- 


 lapsed earlier.” 


One of the most remarkable aspects of. the story 
of the seized records is the attitude of the scholars | 
who worked on them. Almost without exception, 
they remain intensely interested, even enthusiastic. 
The reason, they explain, is that the papers, par- 
ticularly the. Foreign Office papers, contain top de- 
cisions of the greatest war of all time. These men 
were all historians of modern Germany, they bad 
lived through this epoch, and now they were hold- 
ing in their hands the very papers that Hitler and. 
Himmler, Ribbentrop and Keitel had held in theirs 
while making the decisions that shaped our lives. 
These were the secret actions that had determined 
the fate of nations, they were real, and these schol- 
ars were the first historians to know about them, 
and to know all for these papers constituted the 
ultimate evidence beyond which no one else could 
penetrate. It was heady stuff. Yet it was not without 
a searing bitterness as well. For the impression that 
dominates all others emanating from the Reich ar- 
chives is one of "the depths to. which a supposedly 
civilized people can fall and the degree to which the 
poison: penetrated all facets of German life,” wrote 
Weinberg. And, he added, "the fuller the record, the 
deeper the darkness.” 

Time and again the evidence of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man rose up off the pages and beat upon the ` 


` workers’ souls. To work in the Himmler files for a 


year, a historian said, was like locking oneself up 
in a combined insane asylum and torture chamber. 
One girl ran screaming from the room when she 
came upon her own concentration camp papers, 
And in the end the work was humbling. It brought 
to mind the evanescence of all earthly strivings— 
the vanity of vanities, Ozymandias. on-a colossal 
scale. “To think,” said Mrs. Perman, "of this whole 
machine that sat on Europe reduced to this dusty 
pile of papers which you are complete master of, 
even to whether they will see the light.of day.” 


_ 





The Road Back 


to Internationalism 
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- International Affairs. 





The mood at home, they tell me, 
‘is "anti-commitment." We have do- 


. mestic problems; our first obligation. 


is to do something about the. poor 
. and keep the peace. right here in 
America. To an American politics- 
watcher living abroad, what is puz- 
zling about this mood is not its pleas- 
ing righteousness but its dubious 
relevance. 

Righteous we have always been, 
. as much when we thought we were 
saving the world as in that earlier 
time when we thought we were sav- 
ing ourselves from entanglement in 
it. And there is food for just indig- 
nation: Others are not pulling their 
weight in peacekeeping and interna- 
tional cooperation. The rich Euro- 
peans have drawn in on themselves; 
the poor in other continents are still 
depending too much on outsiders to 
do their nation-building for them. 
But looked at from abroad, our own 
performance is no longer so impres- 
sive either. With only two excep: 
tions, Vietnam and strategic nuclear 
deterrence, we are spending propor- 
tionately less now on U.S. foreign 
policy than in any year since 1939, 
the date of our last Neutrality Act. 
And our congressional and public 
debate reveals that influential 
Americans, frustrated at our inabil- 
ity to withdraw from Vietnam, are 
determined to withdraw from the 
‘ rest of our foreign policy instead. 


— 


The old clichés about commit- 


ment were certainly too global, too 


focused on what America might do, 
too American in their conviction 
that if worse came to worst, we 
could solve any given problem. 

But tbe problems are still right 
there in front of us, and we are com- 
mitted to tackling them because we 
have the capacity to act. Science and 
technology keep producing more 
power to be internationally con- 
tained, more pollution to be inter- 
nationally controlled, more ethically 
neutral instruments of change—from 
atomic energy and contraceptives to 
trade patterns and weather control. 
We are all staring, fascinated but 
paralyzed, at global gaps in wealth 
and weaponry that seem unbridge- 
ably wide. The tensions and tech- 
nologies of the 1970s will make im- 
perative new international restraints 
oh national action and new dimen- 
sions in international cooperation. 
At this extraordinary moment of 
history, we just happen to be the 
world's strongest economy, its most 
durable democracy, its greatest mili- 
tary power, and its most creative 
fount of scientific discovery and 
technological triumph. 

Withdrawal and anti-commitment 
cannot be our "thing." Our prob- 
lem is not.to decide whether we will 
be involved, \but how. Our capacity 
to act comes in a package with the 
obligation to choose a course of ac- 
tion. ' 

Our international commitments 
are usually justified, before or some- 
times after an irrevocable act, on 
the basis of abstract principle—the 
sovereign right of .independent 
states to defend themselves, and to 
ask for help in doing so; the obliga- 
tion of the fortunate to help the dis- 
advantaged; the common interest in 
cooperative endeavor. ‘These ab- 
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stractions are indeed the stuff of: 
politics. Civilized people are moved. 
by them to accept burdens, appro-i 
priate money, and join the Marines. : 
And it so happens that these three” 
abstractions stand for the three; 
main kinds of international under-/ 
takings to which the United States is? 
continually recommitted by word; 
and ‘deed: “security,” “aid,” and: 
“technical cooperation.” ; 

We help arm other countriés if; 
we perceive a U.S. national interest ' 
in their defense—that is, if we judge. 
that not arming them might, in a: 
pinch, require us to undertake their- 
whole defense with our own arms.: 
We join in international develop-: 
ment schemes partly because our: 
growing antipoverty commitment at^ 
home enlarges our antipoverty com- 
mitment abroad, whether we like it. 
or not. But we also help in interna- 
tional development because: most; 
Americans vaguely fear the social; 
and political and military conse- 
quences—that is, the greater costs—, 
of trying to live in our wealthy man-: 
or in the midst of a global slum. ` 
We join international organizations 
(fifty-four of them so far) and at-: 
international conferences ` 
(more than six hundred of them 
each year—fifteen or twenty in any 
given week) because there are so 
many fields in which we can better : 
serve our own interests by pooling: 
them with those of others: like fore-- 
casting the population and the: 


weather, allocating resources and ra- 


dio frequencies, pursuing scientific 
truth and dope peddlers. 
In facing each new commitment, 


‘or deciding whether to continue old 


ones, the question for the policy- 
maker almost never seems to be 
whether to enlarge or extend our in- 
ternational obligations. Instead, the 
form of the policy question is nearly . 


a 
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fot decide: seems to have obscured 
from public view the fact that the 
[motivation for most of our commit- 
ements is commitment-avoidance. But 
Zit is worth remembering a few of the 
zens of occasions when we did not 
et committed. 

ij We referred to the UN a 1960 
‘Congo request for direct military 
bintervention. 

We did not move militarily (in 
$1956) in Hungary or (in 1938 or 
1948 or 1968) in Czechoslovakia. 

5 4 We did not fight—though we did 









l inhbors. 
«We avoided direct involvement in 
confrontations between Indonesia 


e or would have been glad to 
shave it. But as a committed Asian 
force told me bitterly, “The United 
= is the world’s biggest neu- 
giralist nation—it tries to be’ neutral 


a one reason or another, we have 
picked up forty-three allies—four- 
teen in NATO, twenty-one in the 
Pio Pact, and eight in Asia—to help 
‘avoid the scourge of war through 
kcollective security. And we have un- 
dertaken, in the Unitéd Nations 
feharter, the farthestreaching com- 
Piment o! cdd 








" E collective measures for the 
E prevention and removal of threats to 
e “the peace, and for the suppression of . 
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of the peace, and to o bring a abut e 
peaceful] means, and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and 
international law, adjustment or set- 
tlement of international disputes or 
situations which. might lead to a 
breach of the peace. 


What a commitment! Anyone who 
wants to cut back our peace and se- 
curity obligations had better start 
by undermining the UN Charter. 

What has made all this vulnerable 


in our domestic politics is the dem- 


onstration, in Vietnam, that com- 
mitment-avoidance doesn’t always 
work, that one thing can lead to an- 
other with unintended results. Both 
the. inarticulate majority that sup- 
ports the war and the articulate mi- 
nority that opposes it seem to have 
found common ground in the slogan 
"No More Vietnams." And “world 
policeman,” an honorable term 
when used in the early debates about 
establishing the United Nations, has 
in a short generation become a po- 
litical epithet and a summary indict- 
ment of American foreign policy. 


*In solitude, in trouble" 


We've learned, the hard way, the 
happiest irony of modern power pol- 
itics: the more power a nation has, 
the more difficult it is to use that 
power without partners. The cure 
for that feeling of overcommitment 
is multilateral commitment. James 
C. Thomson, Jr. speaking at the 
"No More Vietnams?" symposium 
(held at the Adlai Stevenson Insti- 
tute, and excerpted at length in the 
Atlantic last winter*) , captured this 
idea when he said Americans seem 
to want “a sense of joint enterprise 
with other nations rather than a 
sense of the American flag in soli- 


‘tude and, often as not, in trouble." 


It is already noticeable that U.S. 
international commitments of all 
kinds are less vulnerable in our do- 
mestic politics when they are more 
multilateral in structure. 

Thus in the past twenty years our 
Atlantic relationships, together with 


our UN policy and our commit : 


*Published in full by Harper & Row, 
under the title No More Vietnams? The War 
and the Future of American Foreign Policy. 


.and 


. peacekeeping and mediation; 


have Been consistenily- bans 


comparatively noncontrover- 
sial. When there is a row about a 
UNESCO program, or a UN peace. 
keeping operation, or NATO troop 
levels, or the Alliance for Progress, 
it is not the depth of our treaty com- 
mitments or the character of our.co- 
operative arrangements that is in 
the line of fire. Rather, the criticism 
is narrow-gauge, short-term, and tac- 
tical-that a booklet subverts our 
teachers 
shouldn’t produce booklets with our 
money); that the peacekeeping force 
shouldn't have been pulled out of. 
the Middle East (not that it 
shouldn't have been there in the 
first place); that. European defense 
is too hard on our balance of pay- 


ments (not that we should. with- 


draw from our NATO commit- 
ment); that the Alliance for Prog- 
ress has not abolished "v 
poverty (not that it shouldn't try). 

Even when the essence of an in- 
ternational operation is the U.S. in- 
put—the Korean War, the Lebanon 
and Dominican Republic crises, the 
Children's Fund, the World Weath- 
er Watch—dependable domestic po- 
litical support requires the opera- 
tion to have an international char- 
acter, and international governance. © 
President Truman ordered General 
MacArthur to start resisting in Ko- 
rea even before the UN Security 
Council could meet and make that 


resistance a UN operation, but it 


did become a UN Command consti- 
tutionally related to the Charter and 
the Organization. President Eisen- 
hower sent troops to Lebanon, but 
announced they were intended 
merely to hold the line for UN 
the 
UN came into the picture consid- 
erably later, and after the imminent 
crisis was resolved, but the UN in- 
volvement was crucial for the gen- 
eral opinion, of Americans as well 
as of mankind. The Dominican Re- 
public affair started in the middle 
of the week as a unilateral rescue 
operation, but to be workable as a 
peacekeeping operation it had to be 
internationalized. It was the later de- 
cision—better ‘late than never—to 
conduct the peacekeeping chore un- 
der the auspices of the Organization 
of American States, which enabled 





(not that a UN agency — 
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Santo Domingo~after a year of skill- 
ful mediation by an OAS commis- 
sion headed by an American diplo- 
mat, Ellsworth Bunker. 

‘When the Congo blew up in 1960, 
during the first week of its indepen- 
dence, the government appealed to 
President Eisenhower to intervene; 
instead he encouraged the UN to 
act on a similar request Dag Ham- 
marskjéld had from the Congo; then 
the President and his two successors 
backed the UN -operation to the 
hilt. Later, as the Congo erupted 
again and‘ again, those of us in- 
volved found ourselves again and 
again in President Kennedy's of- 
fice, and he always seemed to ask 
the same question: Is it still true, as 
you told me last time, that if the 
UN has to withdraw, the United 
States might get drawn in? Each 
time he got an affirmative answer, 
and each time he told us to go back 
and help the UN restore peace in 
the Congo. - 

In international development it 
has also been true that spending our 
money through world banks and 
funds is comparatively popular, 
while spending it by ourselves is in- 
creasingly - unpopular. There is 
something to be said for and against 


both bilateral and multilateral de- | 


velopment aid. But measured by po- 
litical reactions in the United States, 
the choice is not even close. The 
World Bank, the UN Development 
Program, and the aid efforts of the 
.international technical agencies 
keep rising as a proportion of all 
U.S. foreign aid because people 
sense we can thereby ensure that a 
fair share is put up by other rich 
countries, and that the administra- 
tive and political troubles any aid 
program experiences will also be 
widely shared rather than come 
home to roost in Washington, In the 


five years that I was presenting the 


multilateral aid programs to hard- 
‘nosed Appropriations Committees, I 
was : astonished to find we almost 
never lost a dime from the Presi- 
dent’s request to Congress, while our 
U.S. foreign aid program each year 
lost a larger proportion of the Presi- 
dent's asking figure. 

The same is true of the money we 
pay for international technical co- 
operation to study fisheries, to con- 
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trol tlie airwaves, to eons illiter- 
acy, to set: up: a global: weather-fore- 
casting system, to develop the Me- 
kong Valley and the Indus and the 
Volta. U.S. support for international 
development is impressive, if grudg- 


ing; we are still the largest contribu- 
tor to international development as- 


sistance, which now outranks the 


.U.S. bilateral program as the world's 


largest aid effort, 





Whose flag? 





By contrast, when an overseas op- 
eration is (or looks) unilateral, its 
domestic support seems. to suffer 
badly. Can you think of a current 
example? Right the first time. I do 
not suggest that this aspect of the 
Vietnam. ordeal is its only -contro- 
versial feature, but surely it is that 
sense of loneliness, that feeling that 
we are doing our part but others are 


not, which accounted for much of 


the loud and effective opposition to 
the war in the living rooms, the uni- 
versities, the Senate, and the streets. 
And this is true even though there 
have been more non-American troops 
helping South Vietnam than there 
were in the UN command that 
helped South Korea in the early 
1950s. But in Korea we fought a UN 
war; in Vietnam we are fighting, 
people think, an American war. 
There is a big difference. We had 
participated in the early UN ar- 
rangements in Korea, so it was natu- 
ral to go to.the UN Security Coun- 
cil the weekend of the attack across 
the 38th Parallel. But in Southeast 
Asia we set out on our lonely and im- 
ponderable way in 1954, when we 
stood aside from the very Geneva 
Agreements which we later decided 
to adopt as our war aims in Vietnam. 
Ihe international peacekeeping 
machinery for Laos and Vietnam 
was a three-nation International 
Control Commission; the world had 
not yet learned through UN experi- 
ence that a "troika" is predestined 
to paralysis. A war with no clear be- 
ginning, no clear front, generated 
no clear signal to command interna- 
tional attention and -trigger interna- 
tional action. Other nations came 
in, but the framework remained par- 
allel national action, not interna- 
tional action. Somehow the chance 


"never presented itself, or went i 
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recognized, to attract an Mc. 
involvement deepened, a 
One reason the Vietnam War bes ie 
came a domestic political issue, im 7 
seems, was precisely that the involve 
ment was national. Perhaps the suc- A28 
cessive decisions to resist indirect ag- E 
gression in Southeast Asia would 274 
have looked different-perhaps some X s 
of them would even have been differ- à 
ent—if it had not been for the too-: 
American framework for that resist- 3 ‘oN 
ance, ae 
I have no trouble remembering “4 
the time when operating under the ¥ ; 
American flag was domestically the; 2. 
most acceptable thing to do. Some- : A 
where along the line, we passed, al- 4 > 
most without remarking it, into a T 
time when operating under an inter-: 333 
national flag-the UN, or the OAS, 3% 
or NA'T'O—is the best way to avoid $ 
or postpone an adverse domestic ver-* si 
dict on an overseas enterprise: a 
Yet in the Atlantic's presentation ^ X 
of the "No More Vietnams?” sympo- 53 
sium, thirteen scholars and. pracne g 
tioners discussed lessons from Viet-: 
nam for thirty-nine pages, and on d m 
two—James Thomson and Edwin 
Reischauer—seemed to notice "that 3 E. 
our problem was more than a nar- E. 
rowly American one. For the others; 38 
perceptive as they often are on other} A » 
lessons of the war, the outside agent % ‘9 
in Vietnam’s horoscope is relentless-% S 
ly American. The intellectual blun- 484 
ders thus revealed could be trouble- ` = 
some as Americans adjust to a more. a% 
interdependent post-Vietnam world, $% 
for if both proponents and critics of 3 
U.S. actions in Vietnam derive Mi g 
unilateral lessons from the experi-. 
ence, then No More Vietnams comes Des 
close to meaning No More Foreign 4 
Policy. : k 
Of course, No More Vietnams 
cannot in the nature of things mean; 
No More Foreign Policy, or even» 
No More Resistance to Indirect Ag- E 
gression. But if this undenlably 9 
attractive slogan comes to mean. 
sharing with as many partners as ` 
possible the responsibility for inter-- 2 Ke 
national peacekeeping and rer Y 
ment—which means sharing not only Y 
the dogwork but the decisions as. 
well-No More Vietnams may yet 
achieve an honored niche in the 
conventional wisdom. : 
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: I. THE Morgan Library in New York you can look 


at the box that Thoreau built to hold his journals. 
This work runs to thirty-nine manuscript volumes 


< and was published in fourteen volumes. It contains 


nearly two million words in more than seven thou- 


" sand printed pages. It is not the longest journal ever 
; kept only because Thoreau, who kept it fiercely 
. from the time he was twenty, died before he was 


. forty-five, 
. describe. ! 
'. arduous, most tragic examples in history of a man 


robably of the struggle I am about to 
ut it is one of the most fanatical, most 


. "trying to live his life by writing it—of a man seeking 


to shape his life by words as if words alone would 
hot merely report his life but become his life by 
the fiercest contro] that language can exert. 

"The greatest part of Thoreau’s life was his writ- 


. ing, and this is true of many writers, especially in 


“Mim It. 08 


our time, when they are interested not merely in 
com posing certain books but in making a career out 


. of literature. But what makes Thoreau's case so 
*.singular, and gives such an unnatural severity to 


his journal itself, is that the work of art he was seek- 


| ing to create was really himself; his life was the 


explicit object that he tried to make i in words. Con- 


stant writing became for him not a withdrawal from 


life, a compensation for life, a higher form of life, 


` all of which it has been for many writers since Ro- 
. manticism identified the act of composition with 


personal salvation. It became a symbolic form of. 


- living. Writing was this close to living, parallel to 


living, because the only theme of Thoreau’s life 


was himself. He transcribed his life directly onto 


 paper—I do not mean that he reported it actually, 
but that he sought to capture experience in just ~ 


: one form: the sensations and thoughts of a man 
© walking about all day long. To this commonplace 


daily round he was restricted by his own literal ex- 


. perience, for he did not wish to invent anything in 


the slightest and was incapable of doing so. But he 


. was also restricted by the fact that he had no experi- 
ence to report except being a writer and looking 
. for topics in nature. Thoreau never married. Wher- 


ever possible, as everyone knows from his most 


famous book, he lived alone. But this was in fact 


not always possible, for other members of the Tho- 


' reau family preferred not to marry, clung together, 
- and imposed themselves on him through the fam- 


ily’s pencil business. So ‘Thoreau at least went about 


. alone and became a naturalist in his own indepen- 


. 60 


dent style, an observ- 
er who could find his - 
material on every 
solitary walk, a “self- 
appointed inspector 
of snow-storms and 
rain-storms.” He had 
his favorite classics to 
quote from in his 
journal, books that 
he used to support 
his moral vision. of 
nature; he had this 
large family, full of 
eccentrics like him- 
self, who  neverthe- 





less provided a home base; and he had a few friends, ` 


associates of his ideas rather than intimate friends, 
notably and least satisfactorily his employer and 
sometime patron, Emerson, with whom his journal 


records the constant friction that was so necessary to - 


his relation with even the most forbearing individ- 
ualists in New England. Otherwise Thoreau might 
have felt that he was betraying his ideal life, the 
life that nobody could conceive for him but him- 
self, that he lived only in the epiphanies of his 
journal, that nobody could live except with himself 
alone. 

Since books were really personal instruments, and. 
friends were invariably, sooner or later, to betray 
his design for life, this left for subject matter, in a 
book of two million words, what one may call the 
American God, the only God left to these wholly 
self-dependent transcendentalists in the New Eng- 
land of the 1840s—Nature. Thoreau told Moncure 
Conway that he found in Emerson “a world where 
truths existed with the same perfection as the ob- 
jects he studied in external nature, his ideals real 
and exact,” Nature, by which Emerson meant every- 
thing outside the writer for him to explore and to 
describe—Nature for Thoreau became the land- 
scape, mostly around Concord, that he could always 
walk into. It served as the daily occasion of Tho- 
reau's journal, the matter that tied Thoreau to the 
world outside, that became his world, that safely 
gave him something to write about each day. Na- 
ture gave him the outside jobs he took as a surveyor 
from time to time to keep him in some practical 
relation to his town and neighbors. Nature even 
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. made him a “naturalist,” a collector of specimens 


and Indian relics, a student of the weather. and of 
every minute change in the hillsides that he came to 
know with the familiarity that another man might 
have felt about the body of his wife. 

But above all, Nature was himself revealed in 
Nature, it was the great permissive space in which 
he found himself-every day. Nature was perfect free- 
dom; Nature was constant bealth and interest; 
Nature was the perfection of visible existence and 
the only link to an invisible one; Nature was the 
ideal friend, the perfect, because always predictable, 
experience—it was ease and hope and thought such 
as no family, certainly no woman, not another 
writer, would ever provide. Nature was the divine 
principle disclosing itself, for God to 'Thoreau 
meant not the Totally Other, what is most unlike 
us, but perfect satisfaction. 

This is what God had begun to mean to Emerson 
and other proud evangels of the new romantic faith 
that God lives in us and as us—that God is mani- 
fested by the power and trust we feel in ourselves. 
Emerson was the oracle of a faith that only he could 
fully understand, for it rested on his gift for finding 
God in and through himself alone. Emerson's faith 
was pure inspiration; without his presence to give 
bili?» the intuition's access to the higher mys- 

^ to be painfully approximated by secon- 
s. Emerson was thus the unique case 
& writers of a spiritual genius whose 

Illy public, such as the founders of 
e always played. Without his in- 
his living voice, Emerson on the 
ever to inspire in later genera- 
etism of his presence had crea- 
—a grateful sense on the part of 
t here was the founder of Ameri- 
e oracle, the teacher of his tribe. 
a very subtle writer, was face to 
1—the appointed leader who comes 
ing of a new civilization, sounds a 

mat af himself passes 
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the slave interest, which was getting such an influ- 
ence over the United States government that Tho- 
reau discerned in it a threat to his own absolute 
freedom as well as an affront to his wholly personal 
Christianity, he was not merely indifferent to the 
State but contemptuous of it. He was interested in 
society only as an observer of different species tak- 
ing notes on his Concord neighbors and their pecu- 
liar ways. His God was private to himself and really 
not to be taught to or shared with anyone else. It 
was imaginative pure power, Henry Thoreau’s most 
perfect acquisition in a narrow life that sought only 
a few acquisitions, and these the brightest and pur- 
est—pure morality, pure love, pure creation in the 
pages he wrote each night in his journal from the 
notes taken on his walks. 

God was not even a name; He was the fulfillment 
you sensed in the woods as you passed. But of course 
other poets of nature were saying this in the first 
half of the nineteenth century in England, Ger- 
many, and the United States. What Thoreau was 
saying, in prose of exceptional vibration, was that 
he had this fulfillment, this immanence in the 
woods, for and to himself whenever he wanted it; 
that he had only to walk out every afternoon (hav- 
ing spent the morning writing), to walk in the 
woods, to sit on the cliffs and Iook out over the Con- 
cord River and Conantum hills, for the perfect 
satisfaction to return again. As late as 1857, he 
would write in his journal: '. . . cold and solitude 
are friends of mine. .. . I come to my solitary 
woodland walk as the homesick go home. This still- 
ness, solitude, wildness of nature is a kind of thor- 
oughwort or boneset, to my intellect. This is what I 
go out to seek. It is as if I always met in those places 
some grand, serene, immortal, infinitely encour- 
aging, though invisible companion, and walked 
with him." 

The satisfaction lay first of all in the daily easy 
access to revelation. Sauntering about—Thoreau 
playfully derived the word from å la sainte terre, 
to the holy land—his mind dreamily overran what 
he saw, made nature incandescent, even when he 
was most assiduously playing the inspector of snow- 
rainstorms. He filled up every space in 

idence of design, growth, meaning. 
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of nature as a a single organism with the irresistible 
tendency to explain herself to you. The visible sur- 
-face of things then glows with the relationship to 
-man that Emerson had so rapturously felt at the 
; Botanical Garden in Paris on July 13, 1833—“Not a 
- form so grotesque, so savage, nor so beautiful but is 
an expression of some property inherent in man 
^the observer,—an occult relation between the very 
“scorpions and man. I feel the centipede in me,— 

: cayman, carp, eagle, and fox. I am moved by strange 
"sympathies; I say continually ‘I will be a natural- 
.ist.' " ‘Thoreau’s sympathies with nonhuman living 
_forms were so intense that they arranged themselves 
. to please an eye that could not have been more un- 
.liké the professional scientists even when he 
searched details to exhaustion. Thoreau sought ec- 
.Stasy: union only with the invisible. 

. "This perfect satisfaction could not always be 
. found; there were inevitable days of bleakness, dis- 
satisfaction, and weakness. But Thoreau, using na- 
ture's revelation of God as an instrument of 
,personal power and happiness, was able to create 
.on-paper his own life of satisfaction, to retain in 
-words the aura of this perfect attachment. He was 
“able to make this life by writing it. Writing was his 
-great instrument, a prose that always took the form 
of ‘personal experience, created wholly out of re- 
-membrance and its transfiguration, writing in which 
“the word sought not only to commemorate an ex- 
, perience but to replace it. "I long ago lost a hound, 
7a bay horse, and a turtle-dove, and am still on their 
^trail" The ecstatic real thing was: always getting 
‘lost. But what had been lost could always be found 


‘again on the page, and what had merely been ` 


wished for could be remembered as if it had hap- 
-pened. A memory more than his own was Thoreau’ S 
-imagination to the point where this "memory" re- 
-lived the original so intensely that it replaced it. 
: The dreaming mind of tbe writer, imagining his 
‘life as if there were nothing else in the ‘world to 
; imagine, at last created it. 
- But this called for the most relentless control of 
the page by style, by an attentiveness to the uses of 
words that quite wore him out, by a constant show 
of epigram, pun, paradox, jeu d'esprit, ingenious 
derivation, that he recognized as his characteristic 
-fault of style. He practiced this until he became 
weary of his own strategy, as even the most devoted 
reader of ‘Thoreau is likely to see through his liter- 
ary tricks. But these are the essence of Thoreau’s 


- genius and the reason for his enduring appeal. ‘They | 


. have an extraordinary ability to evoke the moment, 


the instant flash of experience, to give us the torsa 


_ of existence itself. They hold us to thed 


moment—single, concrete, di 
— ELOY OI) lcm n nnt 


childhood. He addressed his most famous book to 
"poor students,” and his most admiring readers, 
whether they are young or not, respond to the inner 
feeling of youth in his pages—the absoluteness of his 
Impatience with authority, the natural vagabond- 
age, the expectation of some different- world just 
over the next horizon. Students recognize in Tho- 


reau a classic near their own age and condition. All 


his feelings are absolutes, as his political ideas will 


be. There is none ofthat essential complexity, that . - 

odd and winning ability to live with contradiction, * 

that one finds in Emerson's obligation to both his 
“soul” and the social world he thinks in. Thoreau- 


wrote in his journal for 1851 that "no experience 
which I have today comes up to, or is comparable 


with, the experiences of my boyhood. . . . As far, 
" back as I can remember I have. unconsciously re- 


ferred to the experiences of a previous state of ex- 


_ istence. .. . Formerly, methought, nature developed 
as I developed, and grew up with me. My life was - 
ecstasy. In youth, before I lost any of my senses, I 


can remember that I was all alive, and inhabited 
my body with inexpressible satisfaction." 


This happiness is what Thoreau’s readers turn. 
to him for—it is a special consonance of feeling be- 
tween the pilgrim and his.landscape. And.it was 
not so much written as rewritten; whatever the mo- . 


ment was, his expression of it was forged, fabricated, 
worked over, soldered from fragmentary responses, 


to make those single sentences that were Thoreau’s. 


highest achievement, and indeed, his highest aim. 
For in such sentences, and not just by those sen- 
tences, a man could live. Transcendentalism was a 


church of the word. Each of Thoreau' s sentences is a ` 


culmination of his life, the fruit of his hallucinated, _ 
perfect, all-too- -perfect attachment to his local wasii 
each was a precious particle of existence, ^ 

pure, the life of Thoreau at the very ^^ 

was victory over the long unconsciou: 

and how many people, with far morg 
others than Thoreau ever wanted o 
say that their life is all victory, how, 
cipate a succession of victories? In 
word, only the word: 








When I was four years old, as I well re! 
brought from Boston to this my native 
these very woods and this field, to the p! 
of the oldest scenes stamped on my memc 
tonight my flute has waked the echoeses 


water. The pinossa 
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is seen in these bean leaves, corn blades, and potato 


vines. 


A student once wrote in a paperi on Thoreau: 
“This man, too honest, too physically aware to fash- 
ion an imagined scene . . . searched 'to exhaustion 
a scene that sometimes appeared empty." But years 
later another student, as if to answer the first, noted 
that after writing Walden, Thoreau could look 
about him, as we do today when we visit Walden 
Pond, with the feeling that this environment has 
been changed by his writing the book. Thoreau did 
create Walden Pond; the hut along its shores be- 
came, Ellery Channing said, the wooden inkstand 
in which he lived, and the attachment to Walden 
itself became as total and single in its all-absorbing 
attentiveness as a baby’s to its mother, as a prisoner 
to his cell. Walden is the record of a love blind to 
everything but what it can gather from that love, 
to everything but the force of its will. That is why 
we can recognize in Walden the beauty of youthful 
feeling that is haunted by doom but not by tragedy, 
to whom death seems easier than any defeat from 
the social compact. | 

For youth the center of the world is always itself, 
and the center is bright with the excitement of the 
will. There is no drama like that of being young, 


for then each experience can be overwhelming. 


'Thoreau knew how to be young. He knew how to 
live deep and suck all the marrow out of life. "I 
went to the woods because I wished to live deliber- 
ately, to front only the essential facts of life, and see 
if I could not learn what it had to teach, and not, 
when I came to die, discover that I had not lived. 
J did not wish to live what was not life, living is so 
dear; nor did I wish to practice resignation, unless 
it was quite necessary.” That is youth speaking, for 
only youth thinks that it can live "deliberately," 
that a man's whole life can be planned like a day 
off, that. perfect satisfaction can be achieved with- 
out any friction whatever, without friends, without 
sex, with a God who is always and only the perfect 
friend—and all this in relation to a piece of land, 
a body of water on whose shores one practices the 
gospel of perfection. Yet only youth ever feels so 
alone, and being alone, burns to create its life, where 
so many people merely spend theirs. Thoreau's 
greatness lies in his genius for evoking the moment, 
in sentence after sentence each of which is like a 
moment. Only the individual in the most private 
accesses of his experience knows what a moment is 
—it is a unit too small for history, too precious for 
society. It belongs to.the private consciousness. And 
Thoreau’s predominating aim was to save his life, 
not to spend it; hé wanted to be as economical about 
his life as'his maiden aunts were about the sugar in 
the boardinghouse they ran (they kept the sugar 
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spoon damp so that sugar would cling to it). He 
wanted to live; to live supremely, and always on his 
own terms, saving his life for still higher things as 
he went. ] i 


Hi: is where the State comes in. Nature, as we 
know, Thoreau could always transcendentalize. No 
storms or solitude or discomfort could turn him out 
of his fanatical control there. He felt at home in the 
world of savages. If he was in any sense the scientist 
he-occasionally wanted to be, it was when he felt 
superior and untouched by dumb things in nature. 
The only object in nature that seems genuinely to 
have frightened him was Mount Katahdin in Maine. 
Describing the night he spent on the summit, he 


'significantly confessed, “I stand in awe of my body, 


this matter to which I am bound has become so 
strange to me. I fear not spirits, ghosts, of which I 
am one... but I fear bodies, I tremble to meet 
them. What is this Titan that has possession of 
me? 'Talk of our life in nature—daily to be shown 
matter, to come in contact with it—rocks, trees, 
wind on our cbeeks! the solid earth, the actual 
world! the common sense! Contact! Contact! Who 
are we? where are we?" | 

Still, he could always get off that mountain and 
return to the village of which he said, “I could write 
a book called Concord," and which he began to see 
wholly as the book he was writing in his journal. 
But the State, which to begin with was represented 
by other men he could not always ignore, this was 
to become the Other that he could not domesticate 
as he did God, Nature, and other men's books. In 
Chapter VIII of Walden, "The Village," he de- 
scribes his arrest (July, 1846) as he was on his way - 
to the cobbler's. He was arrested for not paying the 
poll tax that in those days was still exacted by the | 
state in behalf of the church. Thoreau’s father had — 
been enrolled in the church, and Henry’s name 
should not have been on the roll He spent one 
peaceful, dreamy night in jail. In Civil Disobedi- 
ence he reports that "the night in prison was novel 
and interesting enough. . . . It was like travelling 
into a far country, such as I had never expected to 
behold, to lie there for one night. . . . It was to see 
my native village in the light of the Middle Ages, 
and our Concord was turned into a Rhine stream, 
and visions of knights and castles passed before me.” —. 
At the suggestion of the Concord selectmen he filed © 
a statement after he had demanded that his name 
be dropped from the church rolls—“Know All Men 
by These Presents That I, Henry Thoreau, Do Not 
Wish to Be Regarded As a Member of Any Incor- 
porated Society Which I Have Not Joined.” The ex- 
perience was not a traumatic one, and on being 
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released, he "returned to the woods in season to get 


my dinner of huckleberries on Fair Haven Hill.” ` 


But he says truly, "I was never molested by any per- 
son but those who represented the state." 


Thoreau was to say: of his prison experience in 


Walden that it showed the inability of society to 
stand "odd fellows" like himself. In the essay Civil 
Disobedience, 1849, he was to say in a most su- 
.perior way that the State supposed "I was mere 
flesh and blood and bones, to: be locked up," and 
sincé it could not recognize that his immortal spirit 
was free, "I saw that the State was half-witted, that 
it. was timid as a lone woman with her silver 
spoons .. 
for it, and pitied it." 

But what gives Civil Disobedience its urgency is. 
that between 1846, when Thoreau was arrested for 


a tax he should have paid in 1840, and 1848, when . 
“he wrote it, the State had ceased to be his friend the. 


Concord sheriff, Sam Staples, who so pleasantly 
. took him off to the local hoosegow, but the United 
States government, which, under the leadership of 
‘imperialists like President James Polk and the 
Southern planters determined to add new land for 
their cotton culture, was making war, on Mexico, 
'and would take away half its territory in the form 
of California, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico. The 
Mexican War was openly one for plunder, as Con- 
gressman .Lincoln and many other Americans 
charged. But it was the first significant shock to 
"Thoreau's rather complacent position that the in- 
“dividual can be free, as free as he likes, in and 
for himself, though his neighbors think him odd. 
Oddity, however, was no longer enough to sustain 
total independence from society. Despite T'horeau's 
"Opposition to slavery in principle he knew no 


‘Negroes and had never experienced the slightest . 


“social oppression. He was a radical individualist 


very well able to support this position in Con- 


-cord; he had a share in the family’s pencil busi- 
ness, but was not confined by it, and he was indeed 
. as free as dir—free to walk about all day long as he 
- pleased, free to build. himself a shack on Walden 
Pond and there prepare to write a book, free to 
walk home any night for supper.at the family board- 
inghouse. Up to the Mexican War—and even more 
. urgently, the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, and finally 
;Jobn Brown's raid on Harper's Ferry in 1859— Tho- 
_reau’s only social antagonist was the disapproval, 
^mockery, or indifference of his neighbors in Con- 
„cord. He never knew what the struggle of modern 
politics can mean for people who identify and asso- 
 ciate with each other because they recognize their 
common condition. Thoreau was a pure idealist, 
living on principle: typical of New England in his 
condescension to-the Irish immigrants, properly in- 


dignant about slavery in far-off Mississippi, but - 
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. and I lost all my remaining respect 


have to do with what Thoreau calls ‘ 


: bhane as he woe Walden to prove, a man who m 
- proposed to teach others to be as free of society as . 
himself. 


Civil Disobedience is stirring, ameca today, be- 
cause of the urgency of its personal morality. As is 
usual with Thoreau he seems to be putting his 
whole soul into the protest against injustice commit- 
ted by the state. He affirms the absolute right of the 
individual to obey his own conscience in defiance . 
of an unknown law. But despite his usual personal 


l heat, he tends to moralize the subject wholly and 


to make it not really serious. He makes a totally ridi- 
culous object of the State, he turns its demands on 


.him into a pure affront and is telling it to stop 


being so pretentious and please to disappear. ‘This 


- is certainly refreshing. But anyone who thinks it is 
. a guide to bis own political action these days will 


have to defend the total literary anarchism that is- 
behind it. And it is no use, in this particular, identi- 
fying Gandhi with it, for Gandhi as a young leader 
of the oppressed Indians in South Africa was look- 
ing for'some political strategy by which to resist a 
totally oppressive racist regime. ‘There were no laws 
to protect the Indians. Thoreau’s essay is a noble, 
ringing reiteration of the highest religious indi- - 
vidualism as a self-evident social principle. The 
absolute: freedom of the individual like himself is- 
his highest good, and the State is not so much the 
oppressor of this individual as his rival. How dare 


^ this Power get in my way? For Thoreau the problem 


is simply one of putting the highest possible value 
on the individual rather than on the state. This is 
urgent because we are all individuals first, and be- 
cause it is sometimes necessary to obey oneself 
rather than the State. But for. the- greatest part, 
Thoreau is not aware that the individual's problem _ 
may be how to resist his state when he is already 
so much bound up with it. He can hardly just turn 
his back on it. 

The significantly political passages in the essay 
‘slavery in 
Massachusetts.” He of all people could not grant 
that property is the greatest passion and the root 


; of most social conflicts and wars. But he insisted that 


“if one thousand, if one hundred, if ten men whom 


' I could name—if ten honest men only—ay, if one 
- Honest man, in this State of Massachusetts, ceasing 


to hold slaves, were actually to withdraw from this 
copartnership, and be locked up in the county jail 
therefor, it would be the abolition of slavery in 
America." With his marvelous instinct for justice, 
for pure Christianity, for the deep-rooted rights of 
the individual soul, he said: "Under a government 
which imprisons any unjustly, the true place for a 
just man is also a prison." But morally invigorating 
as this is, it would perhaps not have helped the 
fugitive slave, and the Mexican PUMA on parole, 
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are security safeguards. In creating them, 
people like IBM’s Bob Courtney are helping 
those who look for ways to keep private 
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and the Indian come to plead the wrongs of his race. 
. when, as Thoreau said, they came to-the prison and 
found the best spirits of Massachusetts there. Tho-. 


reau estimated the power of. individual example 


-. beyond any other device in politics but he did not 
. explain how the usefulness of example could com- 


municate itself to people who were in fact slaves 
and not free. 

By.1850 the fury of the coming war could already 
be felt in Massachusetts. The Fugitive Slave Law 
was made part of the Compromise of 1850, and now 
Thoreau really exploded. “There is not one slave 
in Nebraska; there are perhaps a million slaves in 


. Massachusetts.” With all his uncompromising ideal- 


ism he attacked every possible expediency con- 
nected with politics: “They who have been bred in 
the school of politics fail now and always to face 
the facts. They put off the day of settlement indefi- 
nitely, and meanwhile, the debt accumulates, ” The 


. “idea of turning a man into a sausage" is not worse 
- than.to obey the Fugitive Slave Law. Rhythmically, 


he .pounded away at the State, the Press, the 
Church, all, institutions leagued, as he felt, by. this 
infamous conspiracy to send runaway slaves back to 
their masters. He mimicked the attitude of the 
timorous law-obeying citizen: “Do what you, will, 


-O Government! with my wife and children. I will - 


obey your commands to ‘the letter... . It will 
. you deliver them to over- 
. or to be whipped to death. . I will 
peaceably pursue my, chosen calling on this fair 


earth, until perchance, one day, when I have put. 


on mourning for them dead, I shall have persuaded 


you to relent.” 
Each sentence is, as usual, an absolute in itself; 


each is a distillation of Thoreau’s deepest feelings. | 


Yet it is impossible to imagine the most passionate- 
ly anti-Vietnam writer saying today that in the face 


-of such evil, "I need not say what match I would 


touch, what system endeavor to blow up." We have 
all lived too long with violence to be persuaded by 
the violence of language. . ~ 


g mM greatest affirmation in politics (some- 
thing different from a great. n utterance). is, 
I think, A Plea for Captain John Brown, delivered 
in the Concord Town Hall on the evening of Octo- 
ber. 30, 1859. Emerson's son Edward, who heard 
Thoreau deliver it, said that he read his speech as 
if "it burned him.” There is nothing quite so strong 


. elsewhere in Thoreau’s work; all the dammed-up 
- violence of the man’s solitary, life has come out in 


sympathy with Brown's violencé. It is clear that 
Brown's attack on Harper's Ferry roused ‘in Tho- 
reau a powerful sense of identification. Apocalypse 
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the highest principles. Thoreau’s “plea” 
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had come. John: Brown's favorite maxim was: 
"Without the shedding of blood there is no remis- . 
sion of sins." Brown's raid was exactly the kind of 
mad, wild, desperate, and headlong attack on the 
authority of the United States, on the support it 
gave to the slave. system, that Thoreau’s ecstatic 
individualism sympathized with. It was too violent 
an act for Thoreau to commit himself; he had long 
since given up the use of firearms and was more or 
less a vegetarian. But Brown represented in the most 


- convulsively personal way the hatred of injustice 


that was Thoreau’s most significant political passion 
—and this was literally a hatred, more so than he 
could acknowledge to himself, a hatred of anyone 
as well as anything that marred the perfect design 
of his moral principles. 

All his life Thoreau bad been saying that there 
are only two realms. One is of grace, which is a gift 
and so belongs only to the gifted; the other is of 
mediocrity. One is of freedom, which is the absolute 
value because only the gifted can follow it into the 
infinite, where its beauty is made fully manifest; the 


other of acquiescence and conformism, another . 


word for which is stupidity. One is of God, whom 
His elect, the most gifted, know as no one else can 
ever know Him; the other is of the tyranny exacted 
by the mediocre in society. John Brown, whom all 
the leading historians, judges, lawyers, and respect- 
able people have solidly denounced as mad; John 
Brown, who indeed had so much madness in his 
background, nevertheless represented to, Thoreau 
the gifted man’s, the ideal Puritan’s, outraged in- 
ability to compromise between these two realms. 
What is worse than evil is ‘the toleration of it, 
thought John Brown, and so he tried to strike at 
evil itself. To Thoreau, this directness proved 
Brown’s moral genius. Then, as the state of Virginia 
and the government of the United States rallied all 
its forces to crush this man and to hang him, it 
turned out, to Thoreau’s horror, that this excep- 
tional man was not understood. The State, which 
would do nothing to respect the slave’s human 
rights, and had in deference to Southern opinion 
acknowledged its duty to send back every runaway 
slave, would indeed obliterate John Brown with an 
energy that it had never shown in defense of help- 


less blacks. 


It was this that roused Thoreau to the burning 
exaltation that fills 4 Plea for Captain John Brown. 
He had found his hero in the man of action who 
proclaimed that his action was only the force of 
indeed 
pleads principle as the irresistible force. The pure 
vehement personalism that had been Thoreau’s life, 
in words, now sees itself turning into deeds. The 


-pure love of Christ, striking against obstinately un- 
‘comprehending, resisting human heads, turns into 
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pure wrath. God has only certain appointed souls 
to speak and fight for Him, and that is the secret 
of New England. "We aspire to be something more 
than stupid and timid chattels, pretending to read 
history and our Bibles, but desecrating every house 
. At least a million 
of the free inhabitants of the United States would 
have rejoiced if he had succeeded. . . . Though we 
wear no crape, the thought of that man's position 
and probable fate is spoiling many a man's day here 
at the North for other thinking. If anyone who has 
seen him here can pursue successfully any other 
train of thought, I do not know what he is made of. 
If there is any such who gets his usual allowance of 


| sleep, I will warrant him to fatten easily under any 


circumstances which do not touch his body or his 
purse." But for himself, Thoreau added, "I put a 
piece of paper and a pencil under my pillow, and 
when I could not sleep I wrote in the dark.” 
He wrote in the dark. Writing was what he had 
lived for, lived by, lived in. And now, when his 


unseen friend was being hanged in Charlestown: 


prison, he could only speak for him. ‘The word was 
light, the word was the Church, and now the word 
was the deed. This was. Thoreau’s only contribu- 
tion to the struggle that was not for John Brown's 
body but for righteousness. He called the compro- 
misers "mere figureheads upon a hulk, with livers 
in the place of hearts." He said of the organized 
Church that it always "excommunicates Christ 
while it exists." He called the government this most 
hypocritical and diabolical government, and mim- 
icked it saying to protesters like himself, '"What do 
you assault me for? Am I not an honest man? Cease 
agitation on tbis subject, or I will make a slave of 
you, too, or else hang you." He said, "I am here to 
plead this cause with you. I plead not for his life, 
but for his character—his immortal life; and so.it 


becomes your cause wholly, and is not his in’ the 


least. Some eighteen hundred years ago Christ was 
crucified; this morning, perchance, Captain Brown 
was hung. These are the two ends of a chain which 
is not without its links.” 

There was nothing Thoreau could do except to 


_ Say these things. Brown, who was quite a sayer him- 
self, had said to the court: “Had I so interfered in 


behalf of the rich, the powerful, the intelligent, 
the so-called great . . . it would have been all 
right. . . . I am yet too young to understand that 
God is any respecter of persons. I believe that 
to have interfered as I have done—as I have al 
ways freely admitted I have done—in defense of His 
despised poor, was not wrong but right." 

Yet we in our day cannot forget that Brown was 


- punished for a direct assault on the government, for 
seeking to stir up an actual insurrection. He did as 
much as any man did to bring about the Civil War, 


^ 
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.for it, immediately or in the long run.’ 


which Thoreau himself thoroughly rejected as im- 
moral. By contrast, our martyrs, in the age of the 
Big State, the War State, the All-Demanding and 
All-Punishing State, have been the self-sacrificers 
like Arthur Ziegelbaum, who as à minister in the 
Polish government in:exile took his life in order to 
call the world's attention to the massacre of the 
Jews and the indifference of the Allied govern- 
ments; an isolated German soldier, Franz Jager- 
statter, beheaded because he would not kill; the 
theologian Dietrich Bonhóffer, executed because he 
made himself a center of opposition to the Hitler 
regime; the Polish priest Maximilian Kolbe, who 
took another prisoner's place in one of the "starva- 
tion cells" at Auschwitz; and died after weeks of 
agony. If we have any moral heroes and martyrs 
today, it is not men of violence, no matter how 
holy their violence seems to them, but Martin 
Luther King, Russian writers and poets who are 
locked up for decades in Arctic camps, American 
scientists who refuse to aid in the destruction of 
Vietnam 'and its people, students who believe in 
peace, live by peace, and: act for peace. Thoreau 
said that "the cost of a thing is the amount of what 
I will call life which is required to be exchanged 
By that 
test Thoreau paid much to become the writer he 
did. But the cost of nonviolence—which Thoreau 
took for granted—is now so great in the face of the 
all-powerful twentieth-century state that ‘Thoreau, 
who identified power only with individual spiritual 
power, does not help us in the face of the state 
power which we supplicate for the general “wel- 
fare" and dread for its growing power over our 
lives. | 

Thoreau did not anticipate the modern state. He 
distrusted all government and understood it far less 
than did Jesus when He counseled the Jews under 
the Roman heel—Render unto Caesar.the things 
that are Caesar's. Thoreau could not deal with the 
State at all, for he would not recognize it. Near his 
end, when the Civil War broke out, he advised an 
abolitionist friend: "Ignore Fort Sumter, and old 
Abe, and all that; for that is just the most fatal, 
and indeed, the only fatal weapon you can direct 
against evil, ever." In short—Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect. That was the 
only power ‘Thoreau knew and believed in—outside 
the writer's power that made him a life. He would 
not have believed it possible that the United States 
could beconie the most powerful state in the world, 
and that people in this state would be reading and 
applauding Thoreau in order not to do anything 
about the government. The final irony is that the 
government itself has become even more self-right- 
eous than Thoreau thought the individual soul 
should be. 
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Mary Roblee Henry 


A vocus editor and her French husband, a United Nations diplomal, rearranged a sevenleen- 


century rubble of stones on a hillside in southern France into La Sérafine, a country place “afloat 
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in a sea of vineyards. 


The grape harvest when it came was superior, the occasion for an inter- 


national convergence on the village of Séguret and for this pleasant interlude from A FARMHOUSE 


IN PROVENCE, a book by Mary Roblee Henry lo be published this month by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


Sa after summer we marveled at the miracle 
of our vineyard in Provence as the undulating 
slopes turned from grubby brown to a broadloom 
of tender green. The first tendrils pushed up in 
little clumps like lonely pale lettuces in too vast a 
bed. Under the magnanimous sun of the Vaucluse 
and the gentle prodding of our vintner, Monsieur 
Verdeau, they soon became vines, stretching, reach- 
ing for the sky, their arms jeweled in lucent 
leaves. To give them air and light, Jean-Pierre 
Verdeau, his son, strung ribbons of wire, taming, 
training the branches to interlock until their leaves 
entwined, wave after wave of vines dancing an 
eternal ballet to the music of the wind. Finally, we 
saw the first waxen fruits in golden clusters on the 
boughs and Monsieur Verdeau assured us that in 
the autumn our vineyard would yield its first grapes 
for wine. 

“The grapes are bursting on the vines . . . a fan- 
tastic year for the Rhéne Valley wines, you must 
come for the vendange," Monsieur Verdeau wrote 
with unaccustomed verve, urging us to drop every- 
thing and fly to Séguret to harvest our vineyards. 
There was a shortage of labor, and our grapes, as 
the best in Séguret, had been left to mellow in the 
sun until their juice ran with the highest degree of 
alcohol. Most of the vineyards had been stripped 
before October, but ours, curved as they were 
around an amphitheater of hillside facing south, 


could risk an extra week of sun. Our wine would 
be only of the cuvée des gourmets, of the top qual- 
ity. What a splendid idea to have a reunion of the 
entire family for our first great vendange. It was, 
after all, the culmination of our dream, the victory of 
the land, the triumph of La Sérafine, to be plucking 
our first purple fruits, to watch the blood of our 
grapes flow into vats to age for our first heady wine. 
On the spur of the moment, I decided to fly over for 
the grape harvest. I sent a flurry of cables all over the 
world. Beau-pére could take the train from Bayonne 
to Avignon. Jacques and Nicole had not yet started 
classes and could drive down from Paris. My hus- 
band, Paul-Marc, was on a United Nations mission 
in Kenya en route to Rome, where friends would 
motor him up to Provence. My sister, Peggy, in Ma- 
drid would be putting her girls into Marymount 
School in Barcelona and could meet me in Mar- 
seilles. I took the Air France night flight from New 
York and joined her at Marignane airport, where we 
were met by Monsieur Verdeau. 

It had. been raining and cold in New York, but 
the air was as soft as silk in Provence. At Salon, the 
first welcoming bower of plane trees locked horns 
over the main street, and we stopped in the shadow 
of the bronze figure of Nostradamus. I had spotted- 
an irresistible market and was aching to finger the 
glossy aubergines and bite into a warm, ripe Proven- 
cal tomato. The produce was set out in baskets, a 
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marvelous still life of green peppers, watercress, 
pink-and-white radishes, gritty mushrooms, lemons, 
yellow onions, and mounds of field salad, la douc- 
ette, as the Provengaux call it. Inside, where 
chandeliers of garlic hung and buckets of black 
olives shone, we heaped up a carton of food. 


October is the oyster season, so we stocked up on 


a supply and bought a knife to open them. Boursin 
with fines herbes, chévre, and capricés des Dieux 
were our cheeses. At the butcher's, we found white 
veal and a gigot of three pounds, and at the bakery, 
two wands of bread and a bag of butter croissants. 
. Doing the marché made us feel we were really back 
in Provence. 

. At our village of Séguret, Madame Verdeau, her 
daughter Simone, and Beau-pére were waiting at the 
‘Verdeau house. Monsieur Verdeau had paved his 
graveled terrace with flagstones and bought new 
blue deck chairs, and there we chatted as though we 
had never been away. As Paul-Marc would not arrive 

. until the following day, Monsieur Verdeau lent us 
a 1950 Deux Chevaux, which I ground and bounced 
‘and urged up to La Sérafine, our stony farmhouse 
. cliffhanging above the Plain of God. 
. We got our bags and groceries inside, and after 
. changing, we walked down to have a look at the 
vines. Indeed, they were bent and heavy with 
grapes, great clusters weighing down every branch. 
We plucked a basket for the house, some of the 
tawny pink grapes for the rosé wine and some of 
the deep purple for the red: They were sweet and 
warm from the sun and tasted delicious after the 
feast of oysters we had. on the terrace. 

On the horizon we could see dark clouds forming, 
and by nightfall ominous peals of thunder cracked 
the sky. A fearful storm was brewing. Streaks of 
; lightning lit up the valley, and suddenly we heard a 
great barrage of gunfire, as though God's Plain 
were being bombed. Small bursts of orange flashed 


against the black clouds. I rushed to our new tele-. 


phone to ask Monsieur Verdeau what was happen- 
ing, but he assured me all was normal. Séguret 
owned seventeen bazookas, which were fired into 
threatening skies to break up the hail, far more 
dangerous to the vines than rain. Thunder and 
lightning and the barrage went on and on. We 
brought in logs from the guesthouse cellar and 
lit a fire in the library. Beau-pére went about batten- 
ing down the blinds, mumbling Ave Maria, calling 
` on lost saints remembered. “Après nous, le déluge,” 
. he exclaimed, as a gust of wind hurled him through 
the French doors and the rain suddenly came down 
in rivers, 

The storm was fierce, too driving for us to go 
outside and close the kitchen shutters. We could 
see forks of lightning splitting the heavens as we 
. gathered around the stove, nervously slicing auber- 
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gines, peppers, onions, and tomatoes for a rata- 
touille, that spicy ragott of Provençal vegetables. 
One of my favorite and most accomplished dishes, 
it is something I always resort to cooking in mo- 
ments of stress. We kept our spirits up by singing - 
and gulping down goblets of gold-medal red. 

As we were about to settle at the table, we noticed 
the kitchen tiles sinking in water, which rose with 
alarming speed, so that all the kitchen floor rags and 
sponges we applied failed to stem the flow. We were 
beginning to panic when Beau-pére decided there 
must be àn unseen leak. By pulling óut the refrig- 
erator, we discovered a stream of water gushing 
in from a hole the size of a tennis ball. We plugged 


' it with an empty wine bottle and disconnected the 


flimsy extension cord to which the refrigerator, for: 
some inexplicable reason, was attached. Then the 
lights went dead as a bolt of blinding lightning 
flashed, thunder roared on its heels, and we.knew 
the storm was right on top of us. We crowded to- 
gether into a corner near the doorway as the house 
was- struck. A ball of fire, glistening, yellow, rolled 
in from the open circuit, danced over the red tiles 
by our feet, careened through the entrance hall 
and out the door. We were paralyzed with fear; 
acrid smoke filled the air. 

“The house is on fire,” Peggy screamed. Thank 
God she’s alive, I thought, dashing to douse the 


. flaming dustcloths under the sink. Thunder, light- 


ning, wind, and rain howled about the house. The 
entire countryside was plunged into darkness. The 
ratatouille was still bubbling on the gas stove. We 
lit the candles and settled down at the long shad- 
owy dining table—a white-haired patriarch with 
two trembling women. Out of hysteria and terror, 
we ate ravenously, overcome with relief at our 
good fortune to be alive. The rain still washed the- 
roof above our heads as we crawled into bed, leaving 
the doors open between the rooms, spent with fa- 
tigue and foreboding that the storm had cut our 
grapes from their stems or reduced our wine to water. 


- 


Ta next morning when Paul-Marc. arrived, we 
investigated the damage. Monsieur Bonell, our 
electrician, came up to say that every house on our. 
hillside had been struck by lightning. The hole in 
the wall from which the water gushed had been my : 
fault. Monsieur Bonell had left it for. my dishwash- 
er, that hypothetical mechanical helper that would . 
never arrive. All the telephone wires were down. - 
What concerned us most, however, were the vines. 

The storm had been a disaster for the vintners 
with vineyards in the plain. At the cooperative 
Monsieur Lebrun was bringing in his grapes,- soggy 
and reduced to eight CERO: Everyone was praying 





for a good cold whip of the mistral, a wind that blows 
away clouds and illness, un vent sain, a healthy wind, 
as they say in Provence, We expected 1 Monsieur Ver- 
deau to be in despair because of the storm, but he 
showed his usual sang-froid. The rains had rolled 
off our rocky hillside like water off a swan’s neck, 
he assured us, and we had better all be up and in the 
vineyards at six the next morning. . 

It was my turn to feel like Marie Antoinette at 
her petit hameau. We set the alarm and got up at 
daybreak. By the time we had coffee and arrived 
at the vineyards, Monsieur Verdeau was there with 
his orange tractor and his team of vendangeurs. 
Simone worked fastest and best, like a round dark 

gypsy in her pale-blue smock. She had been picking 
fruits and grapes since the age of fourteen. “C’est 
dur,” she said, lopping off bunch after bunch of 
Grenache grapes with her sharp knife. There were 
others working too: Benoit, a young Spaniard of 
sixteen; Claude, whose father owned the nursery 
where we bought our plants and shrubs; Jean-Pierre 
Verdeau, handsome and strong, who picked grapes 
until eight, when he went to work at the coopera- 
tive for the rest of the day. 

I had brought gardening scissors for our team, 
and Monsieur Verdeau provided us with plastic 
buckets. Each cluster had about fifty grapes, Mon- 
sieur Verdeau explained, as he taught us how to 
snip the largest number of bunches in the quickest 
possible time. You hold the clump of grapes in 
your left hand, cut with the right, and drop the 
fruit into the bucket in a kind of one-two-three 
movement. When the bucket is filled, you take it to 
the tractor and then on to a trailer to be carted 
to the cooperative. 

Our first load weighed well over a ton, and 
Monsieur Verdeau drove it down to the entrance 
to the cooperative. After he had dumped the grapes 
into a huge grinder, Madame Estéve, the wife of 
. the superintendent, tested the juice in a refracto- 
meter for the degree of sugar and alcobolic content. 
Our first batch read eleven degrees, which meant 
it would come to twelve. The grapes were .then 
pressed. The wine is stored in concrete vats to age 
for the vin ordinaire, but for the cuvée des gour- 
mets, such as ours, it rests in huge oaken vats. In 
the room of the dégustation, Jean-Pierre was offer- 
ing the best of the cellars in small round glasses. 

Everyone took special pride in the tasting, be- 
cause our wine had just achieved the honor of a 
village classification. No longer would the wine of 


the cooperative of Roaix-Séguret have merely an 


appellation Cótes-du-Rhónes. We were now wign- 
erons, with a special label, oné equal in quality 
to that of Tavel or Gigondas. This merit had been 
bestowed because the wines of Roaix-Séguret had 


. able, nervous, 


cru. The cellars of the Clos de La Sérafine over- E 
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won a silver and a gold medal at the Paris Fair of 
Vintners; a grand prize, a gold medal, and two 
first prizes at Macon; a gold medal at Orange. E. 

In order to achieve the privilege of vignerons, 3 
proof of the long history of the plantation had to be 1 
presented. As vice president of the cooperative, 4 
Monsieur Verdeau had helped unearth the docu- d 
ment in the Inguimbert Library in Carpentras dat- 4 
ing from 1746, stating that Séguret and Roaix had 4 
always grown vines of superior quality. Now the 
brochures read, “Les Vignerons de Roaix-Séguret <4 
vous offrent leurs ‘Cétes-du-Rhones’ rosés,” agree- 53 
and subtle, and "leurs 'Cótes-du- d 
Rhónes vouges," aged in oak, heady, full-bodied, 3% 
with delicate bouquet. | 

As members of the cooperative we were entitled ^X 
to a special rate, but even for consumers all over 44 
France, or the world, the price for the best gold - 
medal was about ninety cents a bottle, and as little :3 
às forty cents for the lesser vintages. 7 

Jacques and. Nicole arrived, and we all worked 
in the vineyards from morning until night for 
three days. Beau-pére wore a straw hat against the 4 
sun and had his special system, which made him a . 
champion. From the top of the slope, Jacques com- 3 
municated by walkie-talkie with Nicole, who wore M 
a bikini to renew her suntan as a vendangeuse. 
I loved being a grape-gatherer. The sun shone ^W 
down hot and strong, and my back ached from & 
bending over the vines, but the air glistened and on 
the sky opened blue and clear above. We were all- ; 
working together, and there was a wonderful spirit : 
of comradeship. E: 

We planned a party celebrating thesfinal day of 5 
our grape-gathering. Everyone climbed the hill to - 
the terrace, all of us hot and tired and strangely i4 
exhilarated, for no matter how arduous the labor 4% 
of the vendange, it is, above all, a labor of love. 3 
It is the raison d'être of the village of Séguret, and 38 
there is not one villager who does not rejoice in ja i 
good harvest. At dinner there were exuberant ^$ 
toasts and teary speeches, unprecedented outbursts 4% 
of emotion for tbe reserved Provençaux, as we X 
congratulated each other on the success of the 
season. For the Verdeau family and for us, the 
vendange sealed a bond, confirming our future, 735 
crystallizing our friendship as partners irrevocably Æ 
rooted in the same land. Monsieur Verdeau lifted ` 
his glass ceremoniously, praising the yield of our -4 
property, sixty hectoliters of wine from six tons of 
grapes. We were delirious with joy. At last we 
counted as true citizens of Séguret with our own JJ 





flowed. We could drown in rosé and rouge. Our :*3 
five acres of vineyards had produced six thousand 4 
bottles of wine! E: 
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. Clawing my cheek, she asked, “Why should I die 


-BY LEONARD WOLF 


AT can get this tropic dark to do 


Is pour a rush of love I did not earn. . 


Jt swirls around, me as if it would wet 
My heart and lips, but I grow parched beneath 


‘The stars that shimmer like bright snowflakes on 


A hill. I cringe, I crimson. I begin 


To stammer through my dreams. They swell 
With faces that I never. kissed with love. 


. NIGHT THOUGHTS FROM BALI. 


Like hers — the thin, mad girl who said my name} 


Before you'll let me cuddle you to sleep. 


Only my brain, my dear, is mad. My breasts 


And lips are sane. Why won’t you love my flesh 
And make a saint of me? Hello? Hello?"': 


My head burned like a crown of fires for her. 


I smiled, and she was torn away by men | 


- 


Who made apologies as if her cry 
Of love had in it anything insane. , 


Drawings by Lawrence Scott 
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20/20 


BY MICHAEL WOLFE 


There is this woman sleeps 
at the back of my mind. 


To be more explicit: 

she's woven a room in the fold of my eye, 
shadow along the lens 

as a spider across the crease 

of a curling leaf. 

There she sleeps. 


Meantime, from time to time 

another one, 

this one or that one, 

has searched the reach of the rest of my bod: 
ór colored the cell of a thought. 


Blindly, Pve loved them all. 


. When I open my eye 


she waits. 





UNICORN and THE WHITE DOE 


sy ROBERT GRAVES. 


Unicorn with burning heart 
Breath of love has drawn 
On his desolate peak apart 
At rumor of dawn, 


Has trumpeted his pride 

These long years mute, 

Tossed his horn from side to side, 
Lunged with his foot. 


Like a storm of sand has run 
Breaking his own boundaries, 
Stolen in hiding from the sun 
Under camphor trees. 


Straight was the course he took 


Across the plain, but here with briar 
And mire the tangled alleys crook; 


They balk desire. 


A shoulder glinted white — 
The bough still shakes — 

A white doe darted out of sight’ 
Through the forest brakes. 


Tall and close the camphors grow 
The grass grows thick — | 
Where you are I do not know, 
You fly so quick., 


Where have you fled from me? 
I pursue, you fade, ^ ! 
I hunt, you hide from me . | 
In the tangled glade. 


| | 
M 
! 

| 





Often from my hot lair 


I would watch you drink, 
A mirage of tremulous air, 
At the pool’s brink. 


Vultures, rocking high in air 
By the western gate, 

Warned me with discordant cry 
You are even such as I: 

You have no mate. 
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THE POVERTY PROGRAM FUNDED THEM 
THE SENATE INVESTIGATED: THEM 
THE POLICE ARE AFTER THEM 





Senate subcommittee chaired by John McClellan of Arkansas last July, 
an unknown number of black young men, who lived in the general area 
of Sixty-sixth Place and Blackstone Avenue in the Woodlawn area of Chicago’s 
South Side ghetto, organized a street gang. Like most street gangs, it was formed 
to protect its members from intimidation by other gangs in the South Side 
area. The most formidable enemy of this new group was a gang called the 
Devil’s Disciples, which claimed part of the neighboring Kenwood area. In the 
years which followed, the Disciples became the traditional enemies of the 
Woodlawn youths, who called themselves Dlackstone Rangers. 
At first thé Rangers were interested only in protecting their territory and 
i their membership from attacks and retaliations by the Disciples, but by 1965 
| there were an estimated 200 of them in the group, and théy were breaking 
with traditional gang patterns. They were organizing in Woodlawn. And 
this. organization caused some public concern, and even fear, because it began 
during a period of violent rivalry between the Rangers and the Disciples. 
During these formative stages the Blackstone Rangers seemed to have placed 
the running feud between the Disciples and themselves secondary to their 
primary goal: organization. Soon their influence in Woodlawn caused minor, 
less influential, less powerful gangs to join them. And they came from all 
over the South Side: the Maniacs, the Four Corners, the Lovers, the V.I.P.'s, 
the Pythons, the Warlocks, the F.B.I., the Conservatives, the Pharaohs. At 
present there are anywhere from 3500 to 8000 boys and men who identify 
with the Blackstone Rangers and who have affixed the Ranger name to the 


G OMETIME between 1961 and 1963, according to evidence presented to a 
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James Alan McPherson 





DOES THAT MEAN ? 


© Some whites and blacks think they are the key to order, if not law, in Chicago's South Side 
; ghetto. Are the Blackstone Rangers a corrupt, exploitive street gang? Or a constructive 
engine of community black power? This is Part | of a two-part study of the Ranger Nation, 
the result of six months of research and interviewing. The reporter is a 1968 graduate. of 
Harvard Law School, a teacher of English at lowa State University, and author of Hue and 


Cry, a book of short stories published this month by the Atlantic Monthly Press. 





names of their own gangs. Such is the organizational structure and size of 
the Blackstone Rangers today that they call themselves a Nation. The Rang- 
er Nation is headed by a group of young men called the Main 21. Until 
1968 the president of the organization was Eugene "Bull" Hairston, the vice 
X president was Jeff Fort (also called “Angel” and "Black Prince"), and the 
warlord was George Rose (also called “Watusi” and "Mad Dog"). The Rang- 
ers' spiritual leader was Paul “The Preacher” Martin, and the rest of the 
Main 21 was made up of leaders of the minor gangs who had joined with the 
Rangers. Each individual gang, it seems, maintained its own organizational 
structure with its own officers; but collectively all of the gangs made up the 


Blackstone Nation, which is presently incorporated to do business under the . 


laws of Illinois. 
Since the emergence of the Ranger Nation, individual members have been 
charged with murder, robbery, rape, knifings, extortion of South Side mer- 
= chants, traffic in narcotics, extortion and intimidation of young children, 
forced gang membership, and a general history of outright violence, espe- 
cially against the Disciples who never joined the Rangers. On the other hand, 
the Ranger Nation has been credited with keeping the South Side of Chicago 
"cool" during the summer of 1967 and the spring of 1968, following the assas- 
sination of Dr. Martin Luther King. It has been said that they have kept drugs, 
alcoholics, prostitutes, and whites hunting for prostitutes out of their neigh- 
borhoods. They have; also been credited with making genuine attempts to 
form lasting peace treaties between themselves and the Disciples in order 
to decrease the level.of gang fighting on the South Side. They. have been 
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-alternately praised and condemned by the national . 
press, their community, the United States Senate, 


the local police, and Chicago youth organizations 
to such an extent that, if one depends on the 
news media for information, it is almost impossible 
to maintain a consistent opinion of the Black- 
stone Rangers. 

Some of the Chicago  pápers have been 


quick to report any charges of violent activity 


against a Ranger. In newspaper accounts, the 
name of the gang takes precedence over the in- 


.dividual arrested and charged with crimes. Many 


of the charges are accurate; many of the young 


.men who identify with the Rangers are guilty 


of various crimes. But much of the information 
passed on to the press is shown to have no sub- 
stance upon thorough investigation. Still, the 
adverse publicity serves to keep the Chicago com- 
munities, both black and white, in a state of appre- 
hension over the Blackstone Ranger organization, 
as opposed to the individuals in it. 


There.has been, and presently still is, a cry for. 


a massive police crackdown on the Rangers. To 
accomplish this, the Chicago Police Department, 
following a general order issued by former Chicago’ 
Superintendent of Police O. W. Wilson, formed the 
Gang Intelligence Unit in March of 1967 to learn 


. more about the Rangers and to decrease forcibly 


the level of gang violence in all areas of Chicago 


. generally, and in the South Side area in particular. 


The stated purpose of the Unit was to eliminate 
"the antisocial and criminal activities of groups of 
minors and young adults in the various communi- 
tes within the city." 


^ 


T. EARLY June of 1967, The Woodlawn Organiza- 


-tion (T-W.O.), a grass roots community association 


made up of one hundred or so block clubs, and 
civic, religious, and business organizations in the 
Woodlawn area of the South Side, received a 


|. $957,000 grant from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
. tunity to set up a special kind of youth project in the 


Woodlawn area. The purpose of the program was 
to utilize the existing gang structures—the Black- 
stone Rangers and the Devil's Disciples—as a means 
of encouraging youth in the gangs as well as non- 


gang youth to become involved in a pre-employ- 


ment orientation, motivational project. The project 
was to include eight hundred out-of-school unem- 
ployed youths. And the entire program was to 
operate through four job-training centers which 
were to be set up in the home territories of the 
Rangers and Disciples. Reverend Arthur Brazier, 
president of The Woodlawn Organization, was re- 
sponsible for bringing the interest of OEO to the 


proposed program, which Was admitted to be a 
"high-risk venture." 
The money from OEO went directly to The 


< Woodlawn Organization. It did not go through’ 


city agencies, although one of the conditions of gs 
grant was that the mayor was to be "invited" t 

concur in the selection of a project director for de 
program. There is some opinion tbat the mayor's 
office was not pleased with this. In fact, the full 


operation of the program was delayed over two 


months because of the inability of the T.W.O. peo- 
ple and Mayor Richard J. Daley to come to an 
agreement on a director for the program.. By the 
time the program officially began in September, a 
project director had not been hired, and the Rangers 
and Disciples had, apparently, lost much of their 
enthusiasm for the program. 

In September of 1967, The Woodlawn Organiza- 
tion opened four training centers in the Woodlawn 
area: two for the Blackstone Rangers and two for 
the Devil's Disciples. One of.the Ranger Centers. 
was located in the First Presbyterian Church, a 
church in the Woodlawn area headed by Reverend 
John Fry, a white Presbyterian clergyman. ‘The 
Xerox Corporation was hired to formulate the cur- 
riculum; the Chicago Urban League was hired to 
do job development; and Arthur Andersen & 
Company was hired to give T.W.Q. monthly re- 
views. In addition, a Monitoring Unit with the 
Chicago police was set up to have two meetings a 
month with T.W.O. people and representatives 
from the two gangs, which had attempted to de- 
escalate the level of their violent rivalry since the 
new program had been announced. 

The trainees were paid $45 a week to take five 
hours of instruction a day for five days a week, in 
addition to travel expenses. The instructors in the 
program, ór Center Chiefs, were not professionals 
but gang leaders who were supposed to be under 
the supervision of professionals because, as Rever- 


` end Brazier stated before the McClellan Commit- 


tee, "many of these youth do not relate to profes- 
sionals because the professionals with middle-class 
attitudes do not relate to them." Eugene Hairston, 
president of the Rangers, was hired as an assistant 
project director at a salary of $6500 a year. Jeff 
Fort, Ranger vice president, became a. Center Chief 
and received $6000 a year. And many of the other 
members of the Main 21 occupied, at one time or 
another, salaried positions in the project. Appar- 
ently, there was not much public opposition to the 
hiring of gang leaders by the program. Rather, 
there seems to have been a reversal in public atti- 
tude toward the Rangers because of their perfor- 
mance in the year before the program began. 

One of the activities which helped their public 
image was the production of a musical review 


7 
| 


called Opportunity Please Knock, which was spon- , 


sored by Oscar Brown, Jr., the jazz pianist, and per- 
formed by groups of Rangers and students from 


the Hyde Park High School. The show, which was - 


eventually taken over by the Rangers, ran for six 
weeks in May and June of 1967. An estimated eight 
thousand people went to the First Presbyterian 
Church during the first weeks of its performance, 
and it received very favorable nationwide publicity. 
Subsequent performances were given in various 
suburban communities around Chicago, and parts 
of the show traveled to Watts to perform. Some 
members of the troupe appeared on the Smothers 
Brothers show, and Ebony featured a large color 
story of the production in its August, 1967, issue. 
A second instance of positive Ranger activity, 
which also gained them favorable publicity, was 
. their willingness to be bussed out of town on August 
12, Bud Billiken Day (named for a mythical folk 
hero created by the Chicago Daily Defender, a black 
newspaper). All past major conflicts between. the 
Rangers and the Disciples had taken place during 
the Bud Billiken Day Parade and picnic in the 
South Side’s Washington Park. In 1966 the city of 
. Chicago had financed an out-of-town picnic for the 
Rangers through the Boys’ Club, although there is 
- some evidence that it considered the picnic idea a 
kind of blackmail exacted by the Rangers. In 1967, 
however, The Woodlawn Organization requested 
from OEO permission to use $5000 of its funds to 
take six hundred Rangers to an out-of-town picnic 
at Valparaiso University. The Rangers made. the 
decision to leave town, it is said, because of rumors 
of a brewing riot and the public expectation that 
they would cause or at least participate in it. 


The Ranger vice president, Jeff Fort, had been . 


jailed on July 5o on murder charges and was still 


`- in jail on Bud Billiken Day. There are conflicting . 


statements about whether or not Fort threatened to 
start a riot. Policemen have testified that he stated 
that if he were arrested, "the city would burn," 
while other sources reported that he cautioned the 
Rangers, after his arrest, not to riot. In any case, he 
remained in jail until early September of 1967, and 
there was no riot. The Rangers attended their pic- 
nic, and there were few incidents during the day. 
Whether or not the Rangers and Disciples actively 
contributed to the calm remains an open question. 
But a safe assumption can be made that when the 
'T.W.O. project began in September, the Blackstone 
Rangers were enjoying a good deal of favorable 
press coverage and community support. 

A. final incident in the fall of 1967 helped their 
image in the city. In the Kenwood district, which 
adjoins Woodlawn, the police dispersed a black- 
power rally on September 15. The crowd then 
moved to a local high school, where bottles were 
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thrown and two shots were fired by a sniper. The 
situation seemed to have been too tense for the 


police, when Herbert Stevens, leader of the Four 


Corners Rangers and a member of the Main 21 
(known as “Thunder”), was said to have stood 
before the crowd and said, “All you who are willing 
to die, step up now. Otherwise, let’s go home.” And 
as he turned to leave he said, “When I come back, 
I don’t want to see anybody on the streets. I want 


these streets cleared.” When he returned in five - 


minutes, the story goes, the crowd had broken up. 


| HE Blackstone Rangers wanted to pláy a major 


role in determining how the OEO-Woodlawn proj- 
ect should be run, and there were meetings 
throughout the summer of 1967 between the gang 
leaders and representatives of T.W.O. to determine 
the extent of their voice in the project. These meet- 
ings were kept under surveillance by detectives 
from the Gang Intelligence Unit. 

The public favor enjoyed by the Rangers during 
the summer of 1967 dropped off severely when the 
president and vice president were arrested in late 
September of 1967 for soliciting three juveniles— 
Marvin Martin, fifteen, Sanders Martin, fourteen, 
and Dennis Jackson, also fourteen—to murder a 
narcotics dealer named Leo McClure. McClure was 
in fact one of three men wbo were shot. Though 
he was not, it emerged, the prime target, he was 


the only one of the three who died. Dennis Jackson: 


was alleged to have done the actual shooting. Hair- 


ston, the Ranger president, was kept in jail without. 


bond, and the newspapers printed so many stories 
about.a ‘Teen-age Murder, Inc., and so many details 
of the case against Hairston, that the first courtroom 


.case ended in a mistrial. 
During the same period the activities of Rever- 


end John Fry and the First Presbyterian Church, 


which served as one of the T.W.O. training centers, , 


were called into question. The church was said to 
be an arsenal for the Rangers to store their guns 
and a place where they sold and smoked marijuana, 
had sexual activity, and held their secret gang 
meetings. Then Jeff Fort was arrested in October 
and charged with murdering a Disciple. Both his 
arrest and the earlier arrest of Hairston encouraged 
the press to give extensive adverse publicity to The 
Woodlawn Organization because of their employ- 
ment by the project. Soon afterward, three of the 
Main leaders, also members of the T.W.O. staff, 
were indicted for rape. The detectives of the G.I.U. 
made extensive visits to the training centers and 
found, according to their reports, no actual train- 
ing taking place, the falsification of time sheets, 
gambling, and evidence that marijuana was being 
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smoked on the premises. Finally, a Disciple was 
shot in one of the two Disciple Centers with a 
shotgun. The shooting was said to have been an 
accident, but the G.I.U. detectives who investigated 
the shooting found evidence that "light narcotics" 
(Robitussin) were being used at the Disciple Center. 


It was about this time that Senator McClellan’s © 


Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of. the 
Committee on Government Operations began to 
gather evidence in its planned investigation of The 
Woodlawn Organization's "high-risk" project.’ f 


a 


| iss investigation began on June 28, 1968, in 
Washington. There was nationwide television cov- 


erage as all those who had connections with the 


project, official or otherwise, testified before Sena- 


. tors Jacob Javits, Carl Curtis, Fred Harris, Edmund 


Muskie, Karl Mundt, and of course, Chairman 


., John McClellan, who asked most of the questions. 


Reverend Arthur Brazier made a desperate at- 
tempt to defend his project, explaining how parti-. 
cipation of gang members was necessary for its 
success and charging that harassment from the 
Gang Intelligence Unit and explosively adverse 
news publicity had made it almost impossible for 
the project to develop as anticipated. Members of 


' the Gang Intelligence Unit testified that they had 


made extensive visits to the training centers during 
the period of their operation and had found very 
little, if any, instruction going on. ‘They also testi- 
fied to the long list of crimes said to have been 
committed by gang members while under the 
sponsorship of 'T.W.O., especially the murder 


which was said to have been solicited by Eugene . 


Hairston and Jeff Fort. 

Perhaps the most damaging testimony against the 
program, if not against the Rangers themselves, 
came from George Rose, a former warlord of the 
Rangers who had defected from the organization, 
and a Mrs. Annabelle Martin, a black mother of 


‘ten who claimed to have had a very close relation- 


ship with the gang. The two Martin boys allegedly 
solicited by Hairston to commit the murder of Leo 
McClure were her sons. 

Rose testified that the Rangers were involved in 
the sale of narcotics; that trainees in the program 


were forced to kick back to the organization from 


$5 to $25 each week; that the Rangers, from the 
start, had no interest in job training and that the 
program was used only to increase the gang's mem- 
bership and its treasury; and that the First Presby- 
terian Church and its people—Reverend John Fry, 
Charles Lapaglia, and Anne Schwalbach, all white 
—were attempting to control and direct the gang 
through influence over Jeff Fort. 
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According to Rose's testimony, Reverend Fry had 
actually written the .proposal for the OEO grant 
and had turned it over to Reverend Brazier; the 
church was used for the sale of narcotics, the stor- 
age of guns, and a convenient place for the Rangers 
to engage in sexual activity. He also told the Com- 
mittee that Lapaglia had taken some of the Main 
21 leaders on a trip to Michigan to purchase guns 
and on another trip to Philadelphia ‘to attend a 
black-power conference where the murders of cer- 
tain nonmilitant civil rights leaders were plotted. 
He said that the Rangers had made it known to - 
Reverend Brazier that they considered the OEO 
money theirs and would not let outsiders—school 
dropouts who were not Rangers—into the program. 
And, according to his testimony, Brazier consented 
to this without informing OEO officials. Rose told 
the Committee that many of the gang leaders who 
had been hired as instructors or Center Chiefs had 
fifth- or sixth-grade educations and that Jeff Fort, 
who served xs a Center Chief, could not read or 
write. Finally, he stated that students from regular 


.Schools were forced to drop out in order to join 


the program and the gang, and that those who 
refused were beaten, shot in the arms, forced to 
keep off the streets, or killed. In this way, he said, 
the Rangers induced “a couple hundred" students 
to leave public schools arid join the program, and 
that it was a practice of the Rangers to solicit 
juveniles to commit murder because they received 
a lighter sentence if they were caught. 

Of special interest was his.testimony that the 
Rangers had offered to help the police, and, in 
fact, did outfit themselves in black uniforms, called 
themselves the police of the Blackstone Ranger Na- 
tion, policed their neighborhoods, and turned over 
to the police several non-Rangers in order to clear 
the name of their organization. He stated that the 
police accepted them at first, but then, "after we 


‘turned a couple of guys in and made it known 


that they weren't our guys, the police still started 
cracking our young fellows' heads, just because of 
the uniforms. They called us storm troopers because 
we had black jump boots, black pants tucked into 
the top of the boots. . . . They didn't like this at 
all. They called: it mob action." 

Rose also testified that after the Rangers were 
rejected by the police, Reverend John Fry advised 
them to begin extorting merchants. "Since we were 
being accused of it," he said, "there wasn't anything 
we could lose by doing it." Rose said that the 
Rangers got from $5000 to $8000 a week from 
tavern owners and various sums from shoe stores, . 
clothing stores, food stores, and drugstores through 
threats of future violence against them: 

Robert L. Pierson of the Chicago State's Attor- 
ney's Office told the Committee that the Rangers 


“are the beginning of a Black Mafia.” He testified 
that the Rangers were, in fact, extorting merchants 
but that the merchants would not complain because 
of fear of retaliation -from the gang. During the 
April days: following the murder of Martin Luther 
King when the Rangers distributed signs to be dis- 
played in the windows of neighborhood merchants, 
- he said, they charged $50 for their protection. 

Jeff Fort, who had assumed leadership of the 
gahg after Hairston was convicted in May of 1968, 
was subpoenaed to testify before the Commit- 
tee. He was sworn in but never sat down before 
Senator McClellan. Marshall Patner, Fort's lawyer, 
submitted a request that the Committee allow Fort 
‘to confront and cross-examine the witnesses who 


had testified against him. The request was refused ` 


by Senator McClellan under authority of the Com- 
mittee Rules. After a heated exchange between 
Patner and Senator McClellan during which both 
the lawyer and Fort were reminded of the possibil- 
ity of contempt charges if Fort refused to accept 
- protection from the Fifth Amendment and proceed 
with his testimony, Marshall Patner turned to.Fort, 


- still standing beside him, and said: "We really must ` 


go." Then they walked out. 






d Woodlawn, Kenwood, and parts of the Hyde ` 


Park areas of the South Side of Chicago are said to 
be Ranger territories. While the Rangers’ presence 
in Hyde Park, especially in the area around the 
- University of Chicago, is not very obvious to the 
casual observer, the walls of buildings in Wood- 
lawn and Kenwood advertise tbeir existence. It is 
impossible to pass.a single block in Woodlawn 
without seeing the signs: Many of the buildings are 
being torn down, but most of the signs look fresh 
and bold and new; "Black P. Stone," "Stone Run 
It" "Almighty Black P. Stone Nation," "Don't 
Vote! B.P.S." they read. The wind blows bits of 
dirt and plaster into the faces of the children who 
play among the bricks and rubbish in the lots 
where houses once stood. ^ a 
Blackstone Rangers are shy these days. They do 
not talk to most strangers. Whenever Jeff Fort is 
arrested, and he has been arrested many times since 
the McClellan Committee hearings, the story is 
picked up by almost every major newspaper in the 
country. Perhaps it is because of determined harass- 
ment from the Gang Intelligence Unit that the 
' Rangers have grown tight. and uncommunicative, 
Whatever the cause, they are suspicious of strangers, 
and their meetings are held in secret. They no 
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longer make much use of the First Presbyterian 
Church; they may meet there from time to time, 
but not regularly. Possibly their only facility open 


` to the public is the Black P. Stone Youth Center on 


the corner of Sixty-seventh and Blackstone, in the 
heart of the Woodlawn community. The building 
was once a Chinese laundry, and at another time 
it was a poolroom. Now it seems to serve as the 
central point for most Ranger activities. The build- 
ing is windowless, and it is painted black. Few 
non-Rangers go into the building uninvited; only 
those who have dealings with the Nation seem to 
feel free to enter. And perhaps this 1s because of 
the large black-and-red "All Mighty Black: P. 
Stone" diamond-shaped symbol painted on the 
Blackstone Street side of the building. During the 
day adults hurry past the teen-age boys and men 


who may be standing outside the door. ‘There is a 


bar a few doors away from the Center, and many 
of the older people who pass the building go in 
there to escape the wind, or into the barbecue house 
next'to the bar, or else continue about wbatever 
business they may have further down Sixty-seventh 
Street. The latch is broken, and the door is never 
really shut. Anyone can walk in, but for the. most 
part only the children do. | 

Jeff Fort is the “Black Prince," the president, the 
"Chief" of the entire Blackstone operation. One 
cannot think of learning about the Nation without 


assuming that Jeff Fort is the key, the source of | 


all information. To see Jeff, it is necessary to go to 
the Black P. Stone Youth Center and wait. It is 
necessary to wait a long time. Jeff Fort is extremely 


busy. Besides leading the Rangers, he is fighting - 
a contempt of Congress conviction for walking. 


out of the McClellan hearings last July (he was 
found guilty in November); awaiting certain cases 


pending against him in the Cook County courts; ` 


and, until he resigned in early December, working 
as a' community organizer for the Kenwood-Oak- 
land Community Organization (KOCO). 

But waiting for Jeff Fort to come to the Center 
gives one the opportunity to observe some of the 


Rangers as they wander in and out of the smaller, - 


first room of the place, which serves as an office. 
The room is painted black. ‘There are two desks, a 
telephone, ancient magazines, a water cooler with 
no water, and a bulletin board. lacked on the 
board are job announcements, pictures of Rangers 


who participated in Opportunity Please Knock, > 
^ messages, and cartoons—including one by Jules 


Feiffer. It is not an impressive office, but tbe door 
never stops opening as the children come in. There 
is little in the office to suggest why they come, but 


` sitting in the one big ragged chair in a dark corner 


of the office, one is able to observe a steady flow of 
children, boys and girls, ranging in age from seven 
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to fourteen, walking in and out ot the office as if 
in search of something. 


Lamar Bell, the coordinator of the Black P. Stone 
Youth Genter, does not mind my waiting. “The 


Chief is due here in a few hours,” he always says. 


And he says it again, much later in the evening. It- 


is obvious that he does not trust me. Finally he 


asks why I want to see the Chief. "I want to do a ^ 


story on the Nation," I tell him. "I want to see 
how the Nation relates to the community and the 
police.” Bell turns off completely. "Put that in your 
story!” he says, pushing a pink' mimeographed 
sheet close.to my face.,""The trouble with Black 
Police in our community," it reads,."is not. police 
brutality to blacks, it is that these men and women 
are afraid of the power structure. So they join it 
to save themselves from the misery of being Black 
and powerless. The only way they can prove them- 


selves, to city rulers and world conquerers, with . 


this so called authority is to take it out on their 
Brother's and Sister's, your Mother and Father and 
my Mother and Father, and our children. If they 


weren't police they would be in the same shape 


as any other oppressed Black man, Woman, or 
Child. God help them," it went on, "for they know 


- ' not what they do. To them it's a job for money; - 


to us it’s our lives, home and children." 


" “This is just what I want to writé about," I tell 


him. 


and the back room, which has been off limits to 


me during my past visits to the Center; and says,- 
. "You'l have to talk it over with the Chief. Hell 


be here in: a couple of hours." 

Every evening for at least three hours.Lamar Bell 
and Carl Banks, one of the Center's teachers, con- 
duct a percussion class for some of.the. younger 


^A boys who come there. Banks has been a Ranger 


for two years. He is twenty-one, and came to Chi- 


cago from New York two years ago. He wants to 
become a professional drummer and earns money 


.. from infrequent band engagements. The rest of his . 
, time he spends in the Center, teaching a percussion 
¿> class for neighborhood children. He is friendly . 


and talkative. “The kids are really interested in 


. . expressing themselves,” he told me. “A lot of these ` 


kids are misunderstood. Drumming gives them a 
way to express themselves. If I had money for the 
course, I would get more equipment and books, 


- take the kids to see other drummers perform. Try 


to work out a little drum and bugle corps.” 
From the chair where I sat in the office during 


: my first visits to the Center, I could hear the music 
|o, they made with their drums in the. mysterious back. 
'  .room. 

. One Saturday night Bell infotmed me that. 
¿there was an extra bongo drum and invited me 


Lamar Bell walks to the door between the office `: 


r] 4 - 


.to sit in on the session. He. allowed ‘me to enter 
the back room, a kind of auditorium with a small 
stage, and the three of us played drums, without 
speaking, for several hours. While we played, some 
of the older Rangers came in and watched us. They 
looked at-me, and then at Bell; then at me again. 
It was obvious that I was not a Stone. 

“You didn’t give off the right vibrations,” Art 
Richardson, the director of the Black P. Stone 
Youth Center, told me later that night. "That's 
why I was watching you. But you could be a Stone 
because you came into the Center and participated, 
on our level. That's what Stone is all about.” 

Art Richardson believes in vibrations as a meth- 
od of determining the sincerity of people. Although 


‘he gréw up on the South Side of Chicago, he has 


been a Ranger for only two years. He is not a 
member of the Main 21, but because he is articulate 
and extremely intelligent, he has been madé a 
"head" and director of the Black P. Stone Youth 
Center. He is twenty-eight, married, and has served 
in the Army. He was given an Undesirable Dis- 
charge in 1965 because, he says, "I was just exposed 
to prejudice and reacted to it in the only way J 
knew." He has a police record. He also has a way 


.with people, Hé would rather ride a bus than a 


cab because, he says, "You can't get vibrations. 
from peoples in a cab." He never says people; the 
word always comes out peoples, with enough’ 
warmth and emphasis to suggest. sincerity. 


y m Englewood Urban Progrés Center, located at 
839 West Sixty-Fourth Street in an area which is^ 
said to be Disciple territory, houses a concentra- 
tion of community service agencies. The building 
itself is a Masonic Temple which has been con- 
verted into offices. Only the ground floor. is used 


. for official purposes; the upper - floors are essentially 
unused, although the second floor has a fairly. large 


auditorium with a stage and good seating capacity, 
and there are many other, smaller rooms, all quiet 
and waiting to be put into use. In one of the 
larger rooms on the second floor, the one with the. 
stage, Darlene Blackburn, an accomplished black 
dancer of considerable reputation in Chicago, gives 
creative dance lessons to girls from the community. 
Waiting for her in the semilighted room are chil- 
dren, boys and girls, who come to: participate in 
the class or to watch her dance. Art Richardson 
and I wait with them. Art wants to ask her to 
dance at a Thanksgiving show he is organizing for. 


the Black P. Stone Youth Center.. While they wait, 


the children play at jumping off the stage and. onto 


. the floor, a distance of some three or. four feet. 


Sometimes they fall on their faces, but they always 


TG. 
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laugh, and climb back -onto the stage to jump 
again. It is a game. 

"Look at that," Art told me. 

A boy was dropping onto the stage from a trap- 
door four or five feet above. He landed on his 
knees, unhurt, and climbed up to jump again. 

“Thar s energy,” Art said. “We can’t do that any- 
more.’ 

I agreed. 

Art walked over to the stage and watched the 
boy jump again. This time he landed on his feet. 
“You know,” he told me, coming back to where I 
was sitting, “the young brothers represent a form 
of energy just like any other energetic force in 
nature, just like the atom. If it could be channeled, 
if it could, be turned to constructive directions just 
like the atom . . .” He began to walk about the 
room. “If I had a bigger place, if I had a place 
like this, I could bring more of the little brothers 
in and get that energy.” 

“What would you do with it?” I asked. 

He looked up at the old Mason paintings on 
the walls and ceilings, half-hidden in the darkness. 
"Td like to have job-training programs, arts and 
crafts workshops, adult workshops sort of like the 
P.T.A. to assemble adults just to get them to talk 
and maybe close the generation gap. Help them 
influence the kids in the necessary direction." He 
paused. "As a matter of fact, I would do exactly 
what the other organizations are trying to do. But 
only I’d do it. Most of the other organizations 
can't reach the kids. We can. We can give them 
something to relate to as theirs." 

"What?" I asked him. 

Art lowered his voice so that the children could 
not hear him. "Stone," he said softly. Most of 


Englewood, and whatever energy there is in it, still © 


belongs to the Disciples. 


No oNE really knows how many Rangers there 
now are in the South Side.area. The Gang Intel- 
ligence Unit estimates that they claim a member- 
ship of from 1500 to 3000, while the Rangers them- 
selves claim a membership of from 5000 to 8000. 
Perhaps the difficulty in estimating their number 
lies in the fact that the gang, if it can presently 
be called that, is not well organized. Aside from 
the Main 21, there seems to be very little per- 
ceptible formal organization or control by leaders 
over individual gang members. If anything, the 
Rangers seem to.represent a certain spirit in their 
community, a spirit which is adopted by young 
people. But whether this adoption is voluntary or 
forced upon young people is one of the major 
controversial questions that concern the Woodlawn, 
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Kenwood, Oakland, and Hyde Park communities. 

During the McClellan hearings there was a good 
deal of testimony that small children were being 
forced to join the Rangers and pay protection 
money. There is some evidence, some opinion, that 
the Rangers are still recruiting. But few black peo- 
ple in the areas in which most of the intimidation 
is supposed to be going on seem willing to talk 
about it, especially to a black like myself who is 
not known to them. At the hearings, charges were 
also made that the Rangers were using ‘The Wood- 
lawn Organization's federal funds to line their own 
pockets. Few private black citizens have much to 
say about this either. 

In the proposal for the Black P. Stone Youth 
Center the Rangers state that "above all things or 
ideas of personal materialistic gain, we intend to 
cultivate our people spiritually, mentally, physical- 
ly, and economically. To construct and develop 
our ideal of a new method of existence and behav- 
ior." The proposed program is a plea for commu- 
nity support. Át present, few adults come to the 
Center. "Our P.," the statement of intentions goes 
on, "stands for people, progress, and prosperity." 
There is no mention of power in the statement. 

"We're only interested in trying to develop our 
community services," Art Richardson told me, "so 
that it becomes obvious to the peoples that we only 
have the community's interest at heart and the 
development, of ourselves. We're interested in all 
peoples as long as they are interested in our r phi- 
losophy.” 

The Rangers’ have scheduled weekly Saclay 
night meetings at the Center for adults. Some 
adults do come out, but they are few in number; 
and those who come wait around nervously for 
other adults to show and attempt to make con- 
versation with the older Rangers. For the Rangers 
have a community relations problem. ‘They lack 
the vocal support of the majority of adults in the 
areas in which they have an obvious influence over 
young people. Perhaps it is because many of the 
adults are unwilling to recognize the Rangers as a 
legitimate force In a community crowded with “let- 
ter-name’’ organizations, all claiming a certain rap- 
port with the grass roots. 

Al Garrison, for example, is a twenty-five- -year- 
old machinist. He is.black, and he lives in the 
Woodlawn area. He grew up in Chicago, is di- 
vorced, and has two children. He is not so much 


concerned about the Rangers as he is about the 


present state of affairs in this country. He is afraid 
that his children will not live to reach his age. 
He believes that the country will not survive much 
longer, and he wonders why he continues to work 
every day. He believes that the Chicago police are 
corrupt beyond control And he believes that the 
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^ in themselves and in their motto: 


, all," he announces to his FM audience, ‘ 


The Allantic Monthly 


4 
T 


Mafia controls many members of the police force 


and the Blackstone Rangers. 


"A friend of mine who used to be pretty big. 
-in the Rangers told me that white men run the 


gang,” Garrison confides. “He said that they give’ 
^the guys.a new kind of dope that makes them 


want to kill people. They just go crazy when they 
take it," he says. “The whites are just using those 
boys." ' | 

Garrison is not bitter or militant. In fact, hé 
cannot understand militancv at this late stage in 


. what he believes to be the decline of America from 


causes still unclear to him. 
The Rangers do not appear to be militant et- 


- ther, at least not in the contemporary sense of the 
. word. They have refused to make a coalition with 


the Black Panthers. They do not seem to have any 
political philosophy. If anything, they believe only 
"Stone Run It!" 
But they are waiting too. Whether it is for more 


' federal funds or for their presence and power to 


be recognized by the black community through 
their influence over ghetto youth, they are: waiting. 
And their energy is at work. 





| J UsT don’t do it, put some soul into it! I got more 


soul than International Shoe Company!" the man 
says. His name is just "Buzz." He is a highly skillful 
pool player: he has beaten the great Minnesota 
Fats. But he is also a Blackstone Ranger, and for 
three hours every Monday afternoon, from 3 P.M. 


until 6 P.M., he is a disc jockey for a music pro- 


gram, called Stone Thang, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's student-run WHPK—FM radio 
station and the Black P. Stone Nation: Buzz 
takes his work seriously: he keeps time with 
his fingers, he sings along with the records, he 
makes spontaneous, soulful comments, he sweats 
and smokes, ‘and he enjoys himself. The Rangers 
take the program seriously too: at least. three of 


them assist him, tight-lipped and silent, in the little 


studio on the second floor of the university’s stu- 
dent activities building. "If you got any soul at 


brother Buzz a call" And the telephone keeps 
ringing for three hours, and Buzz keeps talking. 


The station's program director, Tom Jacobson, 


is a senior at the university. He observed that since 
Stone Thang began in October, there has been an 
increase in the station's audience, and, he believes, 


some improvements in. communications between i 


the Ranger community and the University of 
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Chicago-Hyde Park white comi iiy: The station, 


however, is a low-power operation, and only 
reaches FM sets in the Woodlawn, Hyde Park, and 
South Side areas. The students hope to expand 
the station's operations to AM ‘sets in order to 
reach more, people, but, Jacobson said, present ex- 
pansion is doubtful because of lack of funds: 
"We've been trying to do this type of show for 
months,” Jacobson commented. “Finally we got 
Chuck Lapaglia from the First Presbyterian Church 


and Jeff Fort to help us set it up. The object of: 


the show is to make the Black P. Stone Nation a 
part of the community.” 

Buzz and the Rangers who assist him are volun- 
teers. Their only visible compensation lies in the 
plentiful opportunities Buzz has to say, “This is à 


. Stone Thang presented by the All. Mighty Black. P. 


Stone Nation!” The other Rangers in the studio look 
solemn whenever. he says this. 

“The kids dig Stone," Carl Banks told ‘me, 
“But the older people aren't sincere enough to 
come down and give help. We'd like to get to older 
people through their. kids. In a sense, we're baby- 
sitting here because a lot of parents aren't inter- 
ested in their kids and a lot of them don't trust the 
Stones. That’s why we passed out. a list of our inten- 
tions—to let them know that it's a peaceful thing. 
Some people in the area are skeptical because of the 


. past, but they ought to come in and see us now.” 


The Rangers want money. They want to expand 


.the range of activities presently offered in their 


Center and set up other Centers in the South Side 
area. They believe that they have the people, or at 


‘least the younger people, with them. Now they want 


money to put their programs into operation. Lamar 
“Bob” Bell, a former member of the Main 21, esti- 
mates that the Nation needs about $259,000 a year 
to put its present plans into operation. While his 
estimate may be far from conservative, it is obvious 
that for whatever cultural programs the Rangers 
may have in mind, the Sixty-seventh Street Center 
will not provide adequate accommodations. At pres- 
ent they have three rooms: the outer room, which 
serves as an office; the back room, with a ‘small 
stage; and a sort of kitchen area, with a small bath- 
room. All of these rooms are in poor repair. For 
equipment they bave a percussion set, two bongo 
drums, a Ping-Pong fable, and- about twenty-four 
metal chairs. | 
The Rangers are diepte certain ventures in 
business. The newly ‘formed Kenwood-Oakland 
Community Organization, funded..by a $100,000 
grant from the Community Renewal -Society of 


"Chicago and headed: by Reverend Curtis Burrell, 


has loaned the Rangers $3000 to open a restaurant 
on South Woodlawn Avenue. But there is a feeling, 
an old one, going back to the days of the OEO grant 


and the sporisorship of the Rangers: by The Wood- 
lawn Organization and Reverend Arthur Brazier, 
that a supposedly legitimate organization is subsi- 
dizing gang activities and allowing an already un- 
. controllable force to grow even larger and more 
powers: . 


IR 1968 there were two incidents which increased 
. public interest and, perhaps, concern for the Black- 
stone Rangers. The first was their attempt to con- 
trol the violence on the South Side of Chicago in 
the uncertain dàys in April after the assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King by passing out to neigh- 
borhood merchants hand-painted signs which read: 
"Do Not Touch. 
‘They are said to have also set up a riot-control 
center in the First Presbyterian Church, where they 


received calls. from troubled áreas and, directed : 


Ranger leaders to the scenes of potential riotóus 
activity. Finally, the Rangers and the Disciples 
. called a truce on the Sunday following the assassi- 


nation, during which some 1500 Rangers and 400 ' 


Disciples marched through the Woodlawn area 
and met in a park near the University of Chicago 


to negotiate the end of violence, or at least the im- 


mediate hostility, between the traditionally enemy 
groups. The march was covered by: the local press, 
and the Rangers were given credit for preventing 
a riot on the South Side. 

And in August, while the. police ' and hippies 


rioted in the hotel area and in Lincoln Park, the. 


South Side remained calm. Whether or not the 
Rangers were responsible for the calm remains an 
open question. There is some evidence that the 
F.B.I. had investigated certain threats, some of them 
alleged to. have been made by Reverend. John Fry, 
_ that the Rangers were planning to riot in the Loop, 
disrupt the Convention, and assassinate Eugene Mc- 
Carthy and Hubert Humphrey. 


Captain Edward Buck»ey, head of the Cans. 


Police Department’s Gang Intelligence Unit and 
the ninth black police captain in the history: of 
the Chicago Police Department, does not believe 
that the Rangers were responsible for: keeping 
their neighborhoods cool during the April riots. 
“Fry will tell you that, they were responsible for 
. keeping things cool last April,” he says, "but in 

our opinion that's a lot of hogwash. We just don't 
believe. that's so. We believe that idea|was. a brand 


of hysteria created by the group to get credit for - 


something they didn’t do." 

As an, example of the hysteria, Buckney related 
that in August of 1968, just after Jef Fort was 
jailed for probation violation and before the Dem- 
ocratic Convention, Reverend Brazier and other 
community people requested a meeting with the 


. Black P. Stone . . . Jeff.” . 


with the community for their own betterment," 


. volved. If the Rangers claim credit: for it, thats 


territory. Also, you have to consider the fact that 
over iri the Ranger end there is little: else’ to 


: of it.” " 


` them, if the courts deal severely in the cases pend- 


x 


superintendent of police. “Their basic pitch was 


his role as a policeman is clearly defined. "Our ap- 


CHICAGO'S BLACKSTONE RANGERS 
MEAT 


"We can’t guarantee what will happen with Jeff in 
jail.’ They were pressuring the police to release him 
on the implication of the possibility of future vio- 
lence. To me it's a means of bartering or dickering 
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Buckney said. “There were no disturbances on the 
South Side, and the reason was basically because 
the black community did not want to become in- 


opa i a a ose 


some more hogwash." 

"In April,” hé said, “there were ‘about gooo Unit- i 
ed States troops, policemen, and many other agen- 
cies in the Kenwood-Woodlawn area. Historically, 
in Chicago. there have never been riots on the 
South Side; they have always been on the West 
Side. The closest one was in April and most 
of the damage there was done in Ranger-Disciple 
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destroy because aney have already parolee most 


Buckney was promod to captain last Novem- 
ber, just after the election. He senses that his 
police position has made him unpopular in certain 
areas of the black community. But he believes that 


proach is the hard-line police approach," he says. 
"We're not concerned with sociological approaches. 
As long as they don't violate the law, we don't con- 
cern ourselves with them." And as a policeman 
Buckney is in fact determined to break up the gang. 
He believes that this can be accomplished if most - 
of the older members, possibly those who exert a 
bad influence over the younger members, are taken 
out of the area. He believes that 95 percent of the 
young people in the gang are there because they 
have no choice in the matter. "No one likes to be 
continually shot at because he's not a member -of 
the gang," he said. “If we could divorce those who 
religiously believe in it from the community, the 
others would have a chance to get out. If the 
courts deal severely with a considerable number of 
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ing against Jeff Fort and some of the other Main 
leaders, I think the Rangers could be broken up." 
Like many other public officials in Chicago, Cap- 
tain Buckney blames overzealous clergymen for the | 
rapid growth of major gangs over the past two 
years. During. the McClellan investigation, and 
later, in the Chicago papers and on television, he 
criticized Reverend John Fry and Reverend Brazier 
for supporting the activities of the Rangers and the 
Disciples. He was especially critical of Burrell’s 
subsequent hiring of Jeff. Fort as a community 
organizer. “From what we have seen already,” he 
stated, “we can tell what kind of organizing he was 
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. doing. He used intimidation arid fear to get young 


people to join the gang." He blames. Reverend 


. Frys First Presbyterian Church for luring these, 
- youths away from the Boys Clubs and into the 


church. Under Fry's guidance, according to Captain 
Buckney, the gang enjoyed a tremendous growth. 


.. He estimates the present membership of the Rang- 


ers to be between 1500 and gooo youths, but indi- 
cates that Reverend Fry’s estimation is closer to 


. - 4000. “But I doubt if you could find any more than 


500 hard-core Rangers," he remarked. 

The. captain believes that the most notable 
achievement of the Rangers was the formation of 
an entertainment troupe, a major part of which 


was the “Blackstone Singers.” “But you have to 
he cau- 


look at that with a jaundiced eye too," 
tioned me. “Most of them were high school kids, 


"mot hard-core Rangers." He feels that too much 
, attention is being given the gang members to the 
. exclusion of all the other poor children in the 


Woodlawn community. "If people keep pushing 


- the bad things under the rug, at the rate they're 


going now they soon will become untouchable be- 
cause they've already done almost everything at- 
tributable to organized crime. 


7 o “I believe in giving credit where credit is due,” 
he says of the Rangers, “but they don't do anything , 


constructive. All they're interested in is money in 


. their pockets. If you have any dealings with them, 


the question always is what can you do for them. 
You won't get much out of them for nothing." 

Buckney. has been criticized for what some Chi- 
cagoans call his persecution of the Rangers. He is 
aware of this, and seems to be able to live with the 


constant criticism from community-minded whites . 


as well as from some of his fellow blacks. “I’m often 
accused of persecuting the black community," he 
admitted. “But-when I look at these homicides” 
he picked up a pile of papers from his desk ‘and 
dropped them before continuing—“when I look at 
these and see a minimum of 95 percent to 97 percent 
of them coming out of the black community—well, I 
believe you have to concentrate your men where the 
problem. is.” In 1968, the captain disclosed, there 
have been more than ten killings in Woodlawn. 
“If they were so sincere about doing something 
constructive for the community and if they have 
knowledge of crime, why don’t they turn it over to 
the police?” the captain asked. “There’ve been 
other gangs who have turned members over to the 


police for doing some wrong. But the Rangers have 
rarely if ever cooperated with the police and prob: 
ably never will. If one of them is locked up, they’ll 
try anything possible to spring him—bribing wit- 
nesses, even intimidation. They have a complete 
disdain for the law. They won't even show up for 
court appearances.” 

This sort of suspicion is reciprocated: the chief. 
witnesses against the T.W.O. project and the Rang- 
ers before the McClellan Committee, George Rose 
and Annabelle Martin, are rumored to have been 
bribed by the police to testify as they did. Rose had 
been arrested for a narcotics violation, but charges: 
were never brought; and the two sons of Annabelle: 
Martin had been previously arrested for the murder 
of Leo McClure and were the principal witnesses in 
the case against Eugene Hairston. The charges 
against both the boys were dropped. Both Mrs. 
Martin and George Rose moved out of Chicago. 
Captain Buckney denies the bribery allegations: 
“Bribery is, point-blank, not true. In the case of 
George Rose, we got word that the Rangers wanted 
him killed. We got to him first. All we wanted was 
inside information on the Rangers. Mrs. Martin 
certainly wasn’t bribed. She was merely asked by the 
senators if she wanted to go to Washington, and she 
agreed. We just arranged for her transportation out 
of the city.” 

Since its formation in March of 1967, the Gang 
Intelligence Unit has grown in power and im- 
portance in the Chicago Police Department. In 
1968 there were only thirty-eight policemen, mostly 
black, assigned to the Unit; but since the first part 
of November, plans have been made to increase its 
strength to two hundred men. "We're striving for 
100 percent integration of the Unit," Captain Buck- 


. ney told me. It is highly probable that members: 


of. the Unit have infiltrated the gang; Captain 
Buckney seems well informed on Ranger activities. 
But it is also just as probable that the Rangers. 
know a good deal about the activities of the Unit. 

Some non-G.LU. policemen, like Field Com- 
mander William B. Griffin, have attempted to work 
with the Ranger organization rather than against 
it. “Griffin’s problems are different from mine,” 
Buckney says. "He may have to do what is best for 
the community, while I, if I were in his place, 
might do something different. But the general con- 
sensus in the police department is the hard-line 
police approach.” 


In next month’s issue, Mr. McPherson follows the Blackstone Rangers through a time of transi- ` 
‘ tion, talks with their. leaders and Chicagoans who deal with them, and offers some conclusions. 
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LETTER FROM A FAR FRAT 


i by Herbert Gold 


If this is the era for assaulting university presidents 
and prancing nude in Harvard houses, can life in.a 

typical college fraternity still be the same? To the hop- 
| flavored surprise of Mr. Gold, author of FATHERS, THE 


. MAN WHO WAS NOT WITH IT, and other novels, the an- 


 suer — at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, in any case — 


proved lo be, Yes. 


Wi, the Fraternity House still exists. I almost 
thought it went out of fashion with Dick .Powell 


and Jack Oakie and the great homecoming games - 


of early MGM musicals, but by golly, the old beer- 
spraying, girl-harvesting, ear-splitting article can 


still be found on, say, the campus of the University - 


of North Carolina at Chapel Hill which is an 
excellent school with high standards. Because I was 
a guest in the house, I'll invent a name for the 
occupants, Kappa Lambda Pi. 

OK, on a Saturday night the fine old lovingly 
. demolished mansion is surrounded: by MG's, Sprites, 
American convertibles; the lawn is covered with 
heartbreakingly—beautiful? well, cute—it's covered 


with girls, and weaving about the girls are the | 


- boys, casting their spell, making time. The band is 
an amplified rock group, good strong.sound, tough 
, and nonpsychedelic, out of Carrboro. or the coun- 


try surrounding—black, of course, and no one else’ 


is. The hospitality is immense and genuine. They 
are lovingly demolishing the placé by hand; it’s a 


local craft. Echo says, and echo replies: “Have a 


beer, have a brew. Here, have a swig. Hey, sir, 
have a drink of mine. Aw, come on, have a with 
us, sir.” 

~ The boys of KLP are 2 celebrating losing a game. 


. On other nights they celebrate winning the game, 


or.rush week, or the water shortage, or exam week, 


or the visit of Spiro T. Agnew to Raleigh, or it 
doesn’t make any difference. The faucet in the 
kitchen is never turned off. Since there has been a 
prolonged drought and a crucial water shortage 
which threatens to shut down the school, it has 
seemed a fine joke to some good old boy to get 


out of various academic problems by doing his . 


best to drain the lake. Some of the would-be adults 


in the house think this is childish behavior, he. 


hadn't ought to do like that, but it's a matter of 
esprit de corps. It would be finking on a good 
buddy to interfere. When one fellow twisted the 


faucet shut, his good brother got red-eyed and sore, 


silent; but that's the limit of it. Well, it really 


means something to him, that water-lover. Hurtie 


tough-titty feelings. Anyway, they might get the 
emergency pipeline from Chapel Hill to Durham 
in time to relieve the reservoir. And in a democracy 
every man should be free, shouldn’t he, to decide 
whether or not the town has any water? 


During the festivities which I attended, sex and 


politics were the prime subjects. So far, so good. 
I’ve heard of them. Water and studying. were a 
distraction from real.life. The future is a slightly 
disagreeable consequence of the present, following 


it by association as "liver" follows “cirrhosis of 
. the." The smell of beer, which I thought had dis- 


appeared from campuses, is making its. last stand 


in North Carolina. Beer was a stranger to me (I've 


spent a lot of time at California colleges). A tall, 
sandy, snub-nosed brother called Boyce explained 
about things: “We can't be too cool, man. We can't 
operate like them Ivies, you know, smoke a joint 
and then zap her upstairs. We got to plan and 


work out a three-stage campaign, not like those 


Ivies up north, man. I prepped at Lawrenceville, I 


- skied in Colorado, so I had that experience, those 


Ivies. We got to work a three-stage campaign, not 
cool, man, not like those Ivies, man, sir." 
“T understand,” I said, almost understanding. 
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"First stage,. we got to dance a little, get ‘em 


a a little’ ‘slushed up, . you know, hot, not like those 
'.Ivies. That’s first stage. Love ’ém up a little. Then 


second stage: into the car. Sir, let me explain, 


.- that’s trouble, getting 'em out of here and across 


the parking lot into the car. Now they want it as 
much as we do, don't misunderstand me, sir, just 
like those Ivy girls, they want it, but they stumble, 


_ they make it tough crossing the parking—OK, into 
. - the car, man. Then we have these apartments in 


town-"  . 

“You mean you can't take the girls upstairs?" 
. He looked at me, shocked at my presumption. 
He offered me a swig from his can. He defended 
Southern womanhood. "Here?" he asked. "In the 
house? In front of all everybody?" | 

"Im sorry," I said. 

"Well, we drag 'em out the door and through 


the parking lot. Course lots of times they yell. 


and scream and laugh and throw up a lot, but we 
get 'em.out, because they want to as much as we 
dö; you know, that’s human nature. So then we 
get 'em to our apartments in town, ob, maybe 
three, four of us share an apartment, and then . . .” 


. A grin lit up his face. It was like the sun rising 
over Georgia. “Man, can I just tell you what I did 


to that little girl over there—see, that one? No, 


not that one, sir—you like her? i NE the one ` 


next to Cindy." 

He pointed to a little flower of Southern woman- 
hood stubbing out her cigarette against the veneered 
wood atop the TV. 

"You don't know her, do you? so it's all right if 
I tell you. But listen, sir, if you'd like to meet 
her aas 

First, however, he described stage four in is 
three-stage plan. 

I was also interested in his political views, but 
first we got involved about this girl. 

Oh, well, I have prurient interest, too. 

"Come here, honey," Boyce called to the girl 
(not Cindy). She ‘came over, mussed and sulky, 
with a great hair-collector’s mane of yellow hair, 


‘and then shot me that marvelous easeful flirty 
Southern smile which nice girls down there give 
.not only their men but also girlfriends, pregnant 


ladies, small animals, and the short-answer questions 
on a nursing exam. She had liquid brown eyes, 


‘lovely, hysteric eyes, soft stalks with contact lenses 


perched atop the irises. “I just been telling him 
what we did t'other night, honey." 

"Went to the movies," she said. 

"No, not that night—" 

"Saw Disaster Angels, with a revival of camp 
classic Suddenly Last Summer—” 

"No, the next night, night we had the party-" 

"Oh, Boyce, you're a, you're a, you're a—" 


He grinned while she suffered her failure. of 
vocabulary. But she seemed about to cry—hysteric, 
remember?—so he apologized gently, saying, “Aw, 
honey, don't carry on like that. I didn't show him 
the Polaroids.” | 

I was getting mired in interpersonal relations. It 
would be better all the way around, including my de- 
velopment as a thinking human being and a visiting 
writer, if I heard some of their views on wider 
topics. 

Floyd Jones is an activist. He has been to Europe 
on his summer vacation. He thinks about local 
option and states rights (positive). Hair and 
hippies mash around in his emotions (negative). 
In Europe he noticed the happy faces in West 
Berlin, the unhappy ones in East Berlin, and that 
settled Communism for him. It was all clear now, : 


. roger and over, and this led him straight back | 


to American politics. "I met these German men in 
a bar," he told me, "good old boys, spoke good 
English, said why don't we kick the shit out of 
those hippies and draft-card burners." He had dis- 
cussed everything from Vietnam to race with those 
happy faces, and they compacted together: that 
Communism must be stopped. 

Our conversation took place during the heat of 
the last political campaign, just after a Northerner, 
Curtis LeMay, native of my home state of Ohio, 
had been chosen to assist George Wallace in his 
mission. "He's a good old boy," said Floyd, as the 
dancers flailed about us. The cigarettes were falling 


. into the carpet, the fastidious were drinking out 


of plastic-foam cups, the forthright were drinking 
out of their cans, and the group had me backed 
against the color TV. The sound was turned off, 
but the light show flickered and spattered against 
the screen. I reached behind to turn it off so . 
that the radiation wouldn't catch me behind while 
the vocal emanations and renditions took me 
afront. 

Floyd is the only man I know who was over- 
joyed by the three major candidates for the presi- ` 
dency. Hubie was a good old. boy, loyal to, Lyndon, . 
a virtue all in itself, and of course Wallace had the 
clearest and finest ideas, but he personally was 
voting for Mr. Nixon. It's a class thing, he felt; a 
duty to live up to the word "responsible"; . and 
Mr. Nixon's speeches nearly brought tears to his 
eyes. They were that sincere. Also, he hoped he'd 


‘kick the shit out of those draft-card burners and 


long-haired hippies. 

“You really like all the candidates?” ee 

“They're loyal Americans, aren't they?. That $ 
what I ask of a man.” 

I offered some objections to Floyd and the others, 
but mainly I tried to play Socratic Method--ques- 
tions: Is this a happy counei Do you really think 


! 

| 
more weapons for the police are the * 'answers" to 
law and order? What is your conception of Amer- 
ica’s role? One very tall, horn-rimmed young man, 
with a look of poetic angularity about. lim, hung 
on my words, and I thought I hadian ally. He too 
seemed puzzled by America circa 1968. He suddenly 
burst out: “Wha yo so gol-darned negative? What is 
this negative bit?" Astonished by his own anger, he 
added: "Sir" . 

A few girls had joined us, One of them was 
Cindy—eyes afire, that old golf club menace in 
them. There was somé kicking and giggling going 


on below the level of the conversation. It was stage. 
one and a half of the campaign, I decided, not. 


like those Ivies. 

I must have asked a question, because the sensi- 
tive-looking brother burst out, “Course I wouldn’t 
kick the shit out of ’em! I just say that!” Then he 
smiled shyly. "Wouldn't want to get my shoes 
dirty," and nudged me. “Aw, sir, I just say that. 
. They got the right to free speech, too, so long as 
they don't go tearing down this country. You're not 
always so negative, are you, sir?" 


]t was time to be their buddy, I decided. I too: 


had done my term at Fort Bragg and elsewhere, 
though this was before their birth. I reminisced 
about Fayetteville, North Carolina, which we called 
Fagleberg. 

"You mean Fayettenam?" Floyd asked. "When 
they call me there, I'm going. If they cancel my 


deferment, sir, I'm going. But I'm going to try., 


to finish my education first, and. get into a. good 
position, and if the Lord is good to me, I won't 
have to fight. I can tell what you're thinking, sir. 
I got strong feelings. But like I already explained, 
killing’s just not in the American line.” 

He was wearing tight maroon pants and a white 


button-down short-sleeve shirt with notched vents. 


at the sleeve. One of his Hush Puppies was unlaced. 
He leaned on me a little, partly out of friendship 
and desire to be understood, saying, “Now don’t get 
“me wrong, hear? They call me, I go. I got this 
deferment, no gol-darned evasion.” | 

"Im not a pacifist either," I said. 

"But I never did meet any Marine from Veetnam 
committed an atrocity who enjoyed it, hear? Hear 
me, sir? We just got'to defend the American peri- 
meter, it's as simple as that. So YI go, PI go, sir, 
soon as they call me.’ 

When it came time to part, two of the brothers 
insisted on walking me home to the Carolina Inn. 
It had rained gleaming Burgie flip-top friendship 
rings on the Carolina earth. The ‘brothers scuffed 
along, bumping and uneasy about the discussion. 
The men of the KLP house have ai complex feeling 
about life—a minority on this campus, a majority 
in their own hometowns, but are they a majority in 
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America and the world? It is no Jonger easy to find 
the tides of right and float back and forth on them. 
Kappa Lambda Pi is in trouble as a way of life. 
There was a shy moment in the fragrant Indian 
summer evening, hot rods and flowering trees and 
sweet echo of amplified rock from the Carrboro 
Rhythm Ramblers. Something had been left un- 
said. Somé generation gap had been left ajar, some 


. culture gap unclosed, some stony silence in the 


metaphysics, We all wanted to be close and warm, 
and yet we were not close. and warm. We had 
kidded around, but what else? In a world of mak- 
ing out OK, and getting bugged by it, we had 
made out all right, and gotten buggéd by each 
other, just like the Ivies; and yet there must be 
something more than paltry victories in love and 
politics. There might be, for example, real vic- 
tories. Stage five. Stage six. Stage seven. 

On another part of the campus the 1 A.M. show- 
ing of underground art flicks was just beginning, 
and the Dandelion, a head.shop, was just closing, 


_and the Racial Confrontation group was continuing 


out under the famous Davie poplar. As we walked 
by, a tall black man in a denim suit, a refugee 
from Resurrection City, a pioneer of Freedom City, 
was smiling and saying softly, We're sick of trick- 
eration, we won't stand still for extermination, so 
we got to have communication; and an earnest 


. young white student said, But we got to talk it all 


out first so's not to frighten the other people; and 
the man from Resurrection City said, Son, that's 
trickeration . . . 

One of my escorts shook his bead, grinning. 
“Man, oh, man," he said to me. Some of these 
jerks were beyond his comprehension. — 

All over the campus the gritty Indian summer 
smell of autumn leaves was helping lovers and 
celebrants and reformers and late-night scholars fix 
the memory in their.hearts, whether they knew 
it or not: This is it, this was college in my time. 


‘As we walked along, beer fizzing in the jiggled. 


cans, a member of my honor guard said, “It’s just, 
sir, we didn't want you to get the one-sided im- 
pression about this school." 

"I appreciate your hospitality," I said. 

We were standing near the rocking chairs on 
the porch of the Carolina Inn (widows, con- 
ferences, and faculty visitors), "Don't get us wrong," 
he said. “We have strict rules at the house. We 
don't always live up to them, but we try not to be 
litterbugs. We might be Tarheels and we got a 
lousy team, but we have fun, too, sir." He gazed 
wearily back across campus to the traditional Davie 
poplar, famed in song and story. Chapel Hill's 
litle Berkeley was still strolling and consulting 
near that spot. "Just didn't want you to go away 
thinking we're all a bunch of stupid intellectuals." 
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_ of Harvard and myself, I left. 


m 


- 


T incident itself didn’t last ina! The wall be- 
hind his desk was covered with framed awards, 
.commendations, pictures of colonels and generals . 
- «shaking hands, chiefs of staff, and up top againstthe . 
, flag was our President. The Major said, "Why aren't 
you in uniform, Sergeant?" And I said, "I have. 
., Something to show you, Sir.” “Well what is it 
Blake?" he said, for in a military Way we- were 
; friends. With an edge cutting in my hand. I pulled 


. the blade down the middle of my chest through .. WEE OP LITT NN I4 a 


. the T-shirt and hàir down to the bone. And as the. 


blood sprang into the split flesh I drew another : 


_ cut across the top of my chest to make a cross. 
And stood there with the warm seeping down into 
my pants, looking at him, aaan he von never 
see me, or any of us.: 

My mother was an artist from “Milwaukee and 


and went to New York to build their lives together, 
"They had ideals. But my mother painted less when 


she had children. And my father became very suc- ` 


cessful in business and protected us. I went to all 


‘the good schools, and finally Harvard. My sister 


."made her debut at the Junior League Ball And 
at times when I had nothing else I thought back 


my father left Charleston. They met at-a picnic - 


.to that world and to those names like symbols. ' 


of' the days when I. was better than everyone. 


else. 


“Me the’ Guards. Ball the beautiful, intelligent.. 


| daughter c of a. paper manufacturer broke down cry- 


ing with me. I patted her bare back and took her 


out for a cup of coffee. We walked down to Lex- 


„ington. Avenue, she barefoot, carrying her shoes. 


though it was midwinter, me with a white turban 
around my head set with a glass jewel, walked into 


‘a drugstore and sat at the counter. She couldn't: 
E Stop crying. She kept.saying it was a sham, it had - 


wa 


.no meaning. Everyone on the counter stools was : 


staring at us, ane I wanted her- to speak more 


. softly. - 
_ At first I didn't do very. well a at : Harvard. I tried 
` hard. I always tried hard, but I felt I had blinders on 


-and didn’t know how to take them off. I was asked _ 
` to join a club. People in clubs ignored you. if you 
"were not. I joined. Mine ‘was regarded. as one ‘of: > 


‘the best, if not blue blood. or polo-playing partic- 


"larly, then.váguely intellectual. It was the-only~ - 


‘one that accepted -one or two Jews each year, and 


.l thought that was right. I. studied classics and ` 
` English. I fell in love with an under graduate ac 


tress, dnd when she was no longer amused, .tired 


I reached the doorstep of. Doctor Schweitzer’ $c 


| " hospital in Lambaréné and worked there for. close’ 
/to a year with lepers. But faced with a humanity” 


.in-the natives as deep or maybe deeper than my 
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hungry for: learning just who in hell I was, so I $ 


went back to school. 
Elections were held around the club’s large ban- 


quet table. Three roommates were asked to join .' 
and a fourth was not because he had the wrong ` 
-> color. The alumni would have objected. I didn't 
want to bélong any longer. When I sent in my ` 
: resignation I was told I couldn't resign, any more 
than I could resign from being a gentleman. I was | 
.not sure. When. the resignation. was refused again. ` 
I walked into the club's leather-upholstered leath» ` 
'.er-bound library to the book where members had ': 
signed in on election night over the past two hun- | 
dred years. And I looked through page after page - 
‘of neat signatures; finding a .President, and ‘other. 


names of government, finance, and industry, with- 


out a smudge, until I came to my own name. and . 
' drew à thin line through the name in ink, initialed: ; 


and dated jit. 


Not many club men talked to me. again. On: the. 


fce 
pos 
fa 


x 


other hand I began studying and learning and. - | 
didn't think about the club again for a long time. ' 


I finished. strong at. Harvard, still running a race, — 


and went right into six months with.the Air Force 


Reserve. Since I already knew so much- officer ma: 


‘terial, I wanted to learn. what it was like to be àn 


- enlisted man. Later I went to monthly meetings, 


own, aue afraid of dying or never leaving, I grew : 


iz: . 
* ' 
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: martied my girl from college, wrote earnest” short E 
e stories, and began to teach School. . E 


i 
i 
i 

It was awkward to feel that the war starting was 
immoral and would ultimately be disastrous to the 
people of my country, and to-belong at the same 
time to the military. It was awkward teaching that 
stories and ideals were as real as life’s blood when 
some of my students would graduate into war. It 
was awkward paying taxes. It was awkward dis- 
trusting my government. I found a number of 
things awkward. What amazed me was how much 
awkwardness I could live with. 

l was always intrigued by the father of a college 
friend who became a cabinet minister in one of the 
countries Hitler conquered until he could no longer 
face the crimes his own government found expedi- 
ent and went off to die on the Russian front. I 
always thought if I had been in Germany in the 
thirties, white Anglo-Saxon Protestant as I am, I 
would have had the sense to leave rather than 
be trapped by circumstance, But I wouldn't. I 
would have stayed long enough to discover wheth- 
er I was the blind middle class, the Jew, or the 
storm trooper. ; 

The annual two-week tour of duty was spent 
learning how to load bombs. After three days I 
pulled my back lifting and was taken to thé base 
hospital. In the other beds were casualties back 
from the war zone, men who had played dead, 
men with parts of their bodies gone. One told 
what it was like to shoot a woman. Another talked 
only of prisoners. They told their stories late at 
night, stories not asked for, told in blood. 

At the peace demonstration in Washington, I 
marched and laughed with my friends, with my 
students, but the wounded were still more real to 
me. I couldn't forget them, they knew what the 
war was. They were sent out to be killed. They. 
knew how strong their rights were even to live. I 
remembered a black man without legs who looked 
in my.eyes and said, "Don't go." 

In basic training a friend was ordered to clean 
out the ovens when the K.P. sergeant found he was 
Jewish. The ovens were still hot, and he cleaned 
them out on his hands and knees while I watched. 
All through training I didn't say a word. The mili- 
tary taught me how to survive, just survive until 

„it was all over. Because I still hoped to be square 
with myself, I stared at my cowardice and the mo- 
ments of compromise so that finally I would not 
betray myself. I learned the uses of anonymity. 
I learned stupidity. I learned to, keep my mouth 
shut. I learned men do not obey out of love. I 





Mr. Gerald, now in.his late twenties, has served in the 


‘ | & 
Air Force Reserve and is the author of a novel, A^ 


THOUSAND, THOUSAND MORNINGS, published by Viking 
three years ago. 


learned to be jovial with a stupid officer. I learned 
that the military could do what it wanted, and if 
my rights were protected in regulations, business 


was carried. out behind their facade. I learned re- . 
.spect for sergeants. I learned to be more clever. I 


knew. my fear kept me free as long as and if I 
was free. | d 
I survived. At times I was impressed by my lack 


of stature as the war continued to escalate and 


civilian casualties rose and the other country and 
her people were destroyed. And our own men were 
killed for a mistake. In five years of monthly meet- 
ings I became a sergeant. And went out to the 
firing range with the rest of the guys and shot 
expert with such a splitting headache I could bare- 
ly see the target. 


I wanted to avoid prison. In civilian life I did : 


not break any law or sign a pledge to. When my 
students asked if they should go to jail, I turned 


-them back to their own consciences. Because I 


would not go to jail. J did not want to go. All I 
had to do was oversleep my monthly meetings to 
face disciplinary call-up. Refusal meant military 
prison. I had lived through it many times in my 
head, but I didn’t think I could live through the 
years in prison. They kept me running. The only 
price I had to pay for my freedom was the con- 
tinual admission of my own cowardice. 

I preferred not to look at it that way. I explored 
areas of my life where I secretly considered myself 
a hero, I thought at times I was a hero to my mar- 
riage, though that was not fair to my wife. I re- 
membered my moments with the civil rights move- 
ment, especially as I believed more and more in 
man's right to live free. I remembered walking 
through the Alabama countryside singing “Before 
I'll be a slave, I'll be buried in my grave, and go 
home to the Lord and be free.” And being thrown 
in jail for breaking no Jaw at all, and beaten for it, 

It was hard to admit J preferred heroism without 
having to pay too much too often. Christ, whom I 
admired, only went up on his cross once. I won- 
dered if I didn’t admire more the TV or movie hero 
who could make a career out of heroic acts. I liked 


myself less. I dreamed of prison and the Air Force 


confused in the same dream. 

At times I thought I was too hard on myself: At 
my monthly meetings I only sat and watched Driver 
Safety lectures, or played with wooden dummies. 
In military prison I would. have emptied garbage 
cans for the war effort. I saw others like me. And if 
it was hard to do absolutely nothing for a bad war, 
I was doing no harm. Wooden bombs weren’t real 
bombs. But then'one supported the system finally 


or one did not, as a fighting man, a reservist, or- 


civilian. T'hose closer to the flame just took more 
risk in getting burned. 
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I decided the argument with a note to myself. 


` "Men don't choose to spend five years in jail. They 


£o because they have to follow their conscience. 
Whatever it says about me I still have the choice.” 


I always had the choice. Life offered me so many 


choices, my difficulty was in choosing. I hoped I 
would never have to confront this choice. I knew if 
I did I would learn something that frightened me. . 


M: wire began the pork chops and spinach. I 


sat at the kitchen table with the late paper before 
me, and looked through the list of activated reserve 
units until I found my unit’s name. Then I read an 
account of the. latest incident when there was some 
doubt who was telling the truth. 

I asked Linda not to answer the phone because I 


. wanted time to think before I was caught up in the . 
-network binding me to the military. Maybe -I was 
"caught already. I went to the bedroom and lay 
‘down. My mind began a useless meandering of logic 
. through the alternatives before me. . 


I was aware of a slow steady, pulse of survival 
beating under the surface of my life. Linda's aunt 
in Montreal would hide me, then find me a job up 


^ north or passage out. We had some: good friends in 
Canada. I would be AWOL, then a deserter. I - 


laughed suddenly. I was always realizing I was 
American, no great patriot but the country was part 


. of myself. I couIdn't ignore it. I couldn't resign from 
_ my whole life. I couldn't resign from myself. | 
Then I thought serving might not be so bad. I was 
paid fairly well and thé officers left me.alone. I . 
^" liked the people in my unit: I might not be sent to ` 
^ the war zone. And maybe I could switch into ad- 
ministrative: work and not load the bombs myself. . 
-"That's what I thought. ns 

I knew if I served two years straight in the Air 
Force, it wouldn’t matter from then on what I - 
thought was right or wrong because I would have to - 


accept in my heart I would do anything, or be part 
of anything. And then my sense of right and wrong 


. wasn't worth much. My whole life. wasn't worth .. . 
. much. And the words.I used were worth nothing. - 


I grasped at that and tried to accept. I wanted to 
accept it. I couldn't go to jail. Not just because I 


. would lose Linda and life, but prison was my private 
terror, as if I had lived with it since the day I was ` 

— born. Until my thoughts broke down and I was: 

_ thrown back on several incidents which I suddenly 


saw very clearly because they were all I had left. - 
I was marching over the bridge out of Selma into 


the Alabama countryside with my legs trembling, 


afraid someone would shoot at us from the woods. I 


. `. was huddled on the cement floor while the cons 
~ kicked me. I sat on that floor scared of.the jailers, - 
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scared of the cons, their razors, taking my wedding 
ring what went on behind the blankets they 


. stretched around their steel bunks and threatened. 
‘me with, scared I wouldn’t get out, scared I would 
. Start screaming and never stop. I never left that 
. jail in Alabama completely. The prison was still in 


my head. I used to pray, “God let me be free.” 

When I left the hospital in Africa, Schweitzer 
gave me a letter for the authorities. I never gave it 
to the government. I kept it in the back of my 


— journal Because it said I was a good and honest 


person, with the Doctor's cramped signature at the 
bottom of the page. Because the words said I was 
worth something, when I wasn't always sure. I re- 
membered. “reverence for life," and all the clichés 


. fashionable people associated with the old man. 


But I saw him trying to work them out in life, 
awkward and clumsily at times, as out of place as. 
organ music in the jungle night, a man trying to 
make his conscience real. | 

I remembered saying the Lord’s Prayer hundreds 
of times in my boarding-school chapel. And my tu- 
tor at college whose blood was literature. And Lin- 
da looking at me in the days when we were in love. 

She was standing by the door looking at me. The 
phone rang and rang and rang. 

. Once in a bad time my father gave me a piece of 
paper with his father's name on it and his father’s - 
father, back six or seven generations of ministers and 
doctors in small Southern towns. And my father 
said, “You'll be all right. We always have been. And 


. you're one of us.” 


She stood by the bed crying. I wanted to coni 
her but there wasn’t anything to say. She kept 
touching me. She didn't ask what I was going to do. 
When I was ready I hugged her as strong as I 
could but I didn't feel her. There was a knot tied in 
my chest pulling tighter and tighter and tighter. I 
said “See you." And when I walked out the door | 
fell into America. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN 
By T. S. MATTHEWS 


The girl who felt my stare and raised her eyes 
Saw I was only an old man, and looked away, 
As people do when they see' something not quite nic 
Or a row of houses so dreary they'd spoil your day. 


Children don't see me at all: they look right dient 
My sons reach out a filial helping hand : AEN 
(To me, who am shaking now with lust and fury). - 

These facts I know but find difficult to understand. 


p leave New York, Chicago, Boston or 
ere 's s what idee get on our VC 10 to London. 


A cabin that’s virtually noise and vibration 
thanks to the VC 10’s rear-mounted Rolls». 
engines. 


Even while you're waiting on the pe uu 
And finally, a 20 mph slower landing. (It's mo 

a glide. E 
One other practical note about the VC 10 

cost you a penny more to fly than an ordinar: 

your Travel Agent give us a | 

ring 1f you'd like to reserve 


Bs SERE on one. 





BOOKS and MEN 


HE EDUCATION 
)P GENIUS 


-LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


HE time is long past when Alexander Pope was 
identifed with his least impressive verse, and hav- 
ng been the eighteenth century’s supreme English 
oet, was adjudged i in the nineteenth no poet at all. 
So precipitous a fall has been condignly discredited, 
so inverted a fate has been dazzlingly revised. 
Pope in every age, to be sure, has had fervent 
idimirers.)) Standing higher today than at perhaps 
any time for almost two centuries, he has received 
the kind of homage that serves him well: a fine 
'ven-volume scholarly edition of his poetry and a 
ive-volume one of his letters. Encomium and exe- 
esis have walked side by side, one facet of Pope's 
work matched with another. Professor Reuben 
rower has very ably canvassed Pope as a classicist; 
>rofessor Geoffrey Tillotson has, perhaps rather ex- 
sively, traversed him as a moralist; and various 
cholarly sable: ations abound in probings and anal- 
es of one kind or another. If a decided gap yet 
"mains, it is that Pope's rehabilitation and even his 
nown have been too largely academic. For how- 
'er high their estimate of Pope—and I would think 
extremely high--our recognized literary critics and 
et-critics, who for a good many years have written 
pout such other English poets as Keats and Blake, 
Hilton and Wordsworth, Donne and Marvell, Hop- 
ins and the moderns, have tended to pass Pope by; 
yually important, there has for over a generation 
een no full-length literary biography of the man 
and the poet. This has been very OAM. poui: 


in opening no door on Pope for a congenial, rather |. 
than specialist, audience, and in not providing a _ 
book where the man, and even more his period and 
its society, are organically joined to the poet. | 
Happily, though at the moment given only half a 
loaf, we now have Volume I of Peter Ouennell's. 
biography of Pope, subtitled “The Education of. 
Genius, 1688-1728" (Stein and Day, $7.95). It- 
would be serenely welcome if only for rendering 
Pope the kind of service I have just said he stands 
in need of: Mr. Quennell is an accomplished. biog- 
rapher, à seasoned man of letters, an urbane man | 
of the world. He is also what might be termed a 
periodist: though much at home elsewhere, he is 
altogether so in Pope's era and Pope's world, having 
indeed written biographies of two of Pope's co; 
temporaries, Hogarth and George IF's Queen: 
line. What is important here, however, is less ho 
well Mr. Quennell knows Augustan England than 
that Pope knew it even better. For every classical 
cadence and echo in Pope, there are perhaps two 
contemporary whispers and nudges: his finest 
poetry is seldom less" than E ds usual, 


of warring spass and rival yos Mr. uennel 
brings Home to us a great t deal of all this in. Y hi 
















ncidents—a far more enjoyable way of treating 
em than in flavorless footnotes. This constitutes, 
oreover, the real-life subject matter which, fitted 
nto a classicist background, brilliantly completed 
Pope’s "education." 

Education until the age of forty may seem a 
= peculiar word and need, all the more for how fan- 
 tastically precocious, in social as well as artistic. 
© ways Pope was, he having come of age able to 
- boast equally a distinguished. visiting list and a 
© notable place in letters. Yet, as "the education of 
genius,’ the forty years are conceivably accurate, 








_ for though they include The Rape of the Lock and 
ome fine shorter pieces, and culminate in the first 
= version of The Dunciad, had Pope died at forty, 
very little of his greatest work would have existed. 
<> In a real if restricted sense, the man properly gov- 
erns Mr. Quennell's first volume, as the poet will 
doubtless dominate the second. | | 













da child of Roman Catholics, Pope grew up—it 
was one of the penalties of his faith—with irregular 
schooling, and at twelve developed a tuberculous 
. disease of the spine which left him sickly and de- 
—— formed, a four-foot, six-inch hunchback, for life. It 
would yet not immure his life, and it conceivably 
enriched his life's work. Having at twelve written 
the still famous Ode on Solitude, he was in his mid- 
teens corresponding with landowners and lords and 
|. with so famous a playwright as Wycherley, whose 
manuscripts he "corrected"; and before he was 
eighteen was being wooed by the distinguished 
publisher Jacob Tonson. So early launched, Pope 
© would, with some debt to his influential connections, 
cbe early laureled, and have written by his mid- 
twenties that classic of battered and Bartletted 
gems, the Essay on Criticism; as, in The Rape of 
-the Lock, he had written a small mock-heroic mas- 
.terpiece. When he was not yet thirty, he published 
his Collected Works, and when just thirty, the final 
volumes of his translation of the Iliad. In terms of 
career, never perhaps had the course of true talent 
1more smooth; nor, more steadily, the climb to a 
among the great. He could write at twenty- 





















ee: 


After some attendance on my Lord Burlington, I 
have been at the Duke of Shrewsbury's, Duke of 
Argyle's, Lady Rochester's, Lord Percival’s, Mr. 
Stonors, Lord Winchilsea's, Sir Godfrey Kneller's 
«+ and Duchess Hamilton’s. 


to this friendship with Addison and Steele, 





slights, so suspicious as to manufacture them, 


‘black boar;" But far oftener Pope's tactics were bot 


Yet there was a decidedly dark side: every st 
upward was accomplished with physical pain, mal 
ing life at best an invalid's bed o£ roses; his appeat 
ance proved one way of flogging his poetry an 
condemning him to a critical bed of spikes. Th 
enmities came to be even better known than the 
friendships, and to beget greater verse. As it w 
the clash with the critic John Dennis--who allude 
to “a young squab short gentleman . . . bent a 
most double, like the bow of love"—that drove i 
the first spike, so it was the falling out with Addiso 
that produced Pope's first masterpiece of denigra 
tion. Neither great fame nor great friendships coul 
curb Pope's resentment when ridiculed or attacked 
he became, indeed, so touchy as to magnify sma 
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rancorous as to remember them for life. This is- 
matter of far more than biographical interest, set 

that Pope was endowed with the greatest geniu 
for rhymed vituperation in English literature. A 
times, to be sure, his revenges could be totally uit 
rhymed and fiendishly crude, as with the “unspe 
able" publisher Edmund Curll, into whose wine 
Pope dropped a strong emetic with the desired 
results; and then, still unsatisfied, concocted pam- 
phlets in which he had Curll tell how “bloody sick 
he got and Curll’s wife describe the occasion as th 
"greatest adversity that ever befell my poor ma 
since he lost one testicle at school by the bite of a 


circuitous and subterranean: he methodically sough 
the return of his letters, that he might touch the 
up—and sometimes ink them out—for posterity; ant 
he first published The Dunciad anonymously, that 
if it ran into trouble he might disavow it and pr 
vide an “authorized” version. And most of his per- 
sonal revenges and retaliations were long delayed: 
no one could more rewardingly bide his time, to 
produce vintage defamations with anger, by now 
transmuted into art. : 

Although Pope could be wryly and even ol 
scenely frank about his appearance, it yet cut v 
deep, and perhaps deepest of all where it cam 
closest to pleasure, in his relations with wom 
He contrived, in a life abounding with contrivani 
to make himself out something of a rake; why, . 
asked, should he, the “gayest valetudinaire alive" 


Follow girls seven hours in eight 
I need but once a week? 


He did not, Mr. Quennell concludes, “lack sexual 
experiencé," but adds that it was "of a mercena 
or transient kind." With women in the social wo 
Pope frequently established a gifted writer’s pen 
deep gallantries and flirtations; his deeper feeling 
for Martha ("Patty") Blount and, even more, fe 
that remarkable recipient of so many clashing 


yes, Lady Mary Wortley } Montagu, made. for a i 


rope walk that, however adroitly and success- 
nanaged, could bring no rewards. Indeed, the 
famous and perhaps most plausible explana- 
of his quarrel with Lady Mary is that he made 
to her and was laughed at. About women in 
neral he had decided knowledge and perceptive- 
; as Mr. Quennell suggests, from never thinking 
im as a husband or a lover, they might reveal 
r inner selves and entrust their secrets to him. 
t, for all his ill health and his ill luck in sex, 
poet of genius proved also a man of many 
ts and considerable activity. Though having to 
us rickety legs with three pairs of stockings, 
o keep a servant within call whom he might 
n and again ring for in the night, he went 
sain and again on lengthy rounds of visits, he 
ntained a large and many-sided correspondence, 
got wind of almost everything and came to 
"almost everybody. He won much more from 
ritings than literary fame; in the heyday of 
b Street, he won financial independence. A guest 
he highborn, he played host to them also—even 
Prince of Wales came to see him, and the 
ueen hinted she would like to come. Pope's garden 
nd grounds at Twickenham, though much less well 
nown than his grotto, have their place in the cen- 
ry’s annals of landscaping. As in literature such 
ures as Swift and Gay were his close friends, so 
1 architecture were Lord Burlington and Kent, 
nd, among men of birth and battles and politics, 
athurst and Peterborough and Bolingbroke. 
All this, which gives substance to Mr. Quennell's 
ook, had importance in Pope's career. For, in the 
If century between the.decline of Restoration 
medy and the rise of the social novel, Pope as 
is conceivably England's brightest novelist of 
ners; and surpassing what may have been his 
book, The Spectator, is England's most brilliant 
st of society. Indeed, to the classical ancestry 
orace in Pope's work, we might subjoin a 
inship with Horace Walpole. If Pope's indi- 
al portraits can be jaundiced and envenomed 
if Leslie Stephen might call Pope, not too exag- 
tedly, "the most untruthful man of his age," he 


largely truthful about the age itself. The world: 


ortrayed shared his taste, if not his genius, for 
dal and calumny; it equally aspired, without 


gifts, to wit and elegance and a Palladian-cum- 


pian correctness. "The critic of morals in Pope, as 
ny true satirist and student of mankind, was 
une enough; but the delineator of manners and 


NTIC eritic Louis Kronenberger, with he deep 
livity to English usage, is well qualified to evaluate 


arl and artistry of Alexander Pope and Peler | 


nnell’ $ biography of the heroic coupleteer. 


homme du monde was i otenat | present in him and 
far oftener pre-eminent. His most brilliant work of. 
this kind is the stuff of Mr. Quennell’s second — 
volume; but, master that he was of the heroic. 
couplet, Pope had from his youth put it to fine 
social and satiric uses; to a mock-heroic 


Here thon, “great Anna! whom three realms. obey; 
Dost. sometimes counsel take—and sometimes (enc 


"a swift body blow: | 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine; 
or a Squire-Westernish caricature: 
Or with his hounds: come hollowing from the stable, 
Makes love with nods, and knees: ben 


‘Whose laughs are hearty though his jests ar rse 
And loves you best of all things—but his horse; | 


or that delicately chilled absinthe frappé: 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound and yet afraid to. strike, 
Just hint a fault and hesitate: dislike. 


But Pope, as a supreme master—rapier or wreath 
or looking-glass in hand—of his medium, would later | 
excel himself with various Epistles, Satires, Moral. 
Essays. Here we are given a tour of Augustan high 
life and a portrait gallery where not many sitters... 
would wish to hang; for here even Pope's personal _ 
faults make for poetic virtues, and to the poets - 
genius are added a novelist's inventiveness and à 


denas 5 eye for effect. Brief quotation EN reki m 


ible, even if it reduces art to hors d'oeuvres. There 
is furious, ill-behaved Atossa: 


The pleasure míssed her, and the scandal hit; 
unfeeling, superficial Cloe: 


She, while her lover pants upon. her breast, 

Can mark the figures on an Indian chest; — 

And when she sees her friend in. deep. despair, 
Observes how. much a chintz exceeds mohair... . 
Would Cloe know if you're alive or dead? = 
She bids her footman put it in her head; 


the -— 0 


and mercilessly vilified, 
BODEN ! x: 
436 familiar toad 
‘Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad .. . 
Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 

Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord . . . 
Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust. 


And upon à | kind of moral floor Pope, with fin 
edged satiric tools, reared an unsurpassed early 


Georgian habitation. There we espy, for one ex- 
ample, his aging, pleasure-seeking, now haglike a 


ciety women: 





“round and round the. ghost of beaüty glide, or mystical or introspective; its worldly subjec 
ind haunt the places where their honor eed ter can easily obscure or devalue its artistry, 
r i deprives the critic’s vocabulary of its. habitual tern 
| of praise, words like lofty, visionary, awe. 
See how the world its veterans rewards! (though not, surely, of haunting). It is poetry th 
A youth of frolics, an old age of cards; - is sometimes possible, Matthew’ Arnold fashio 
Fair to no purpose, artful to no end, — to damn as fine prose; but at its best it has, in e 
Young without lovers, old without a friend; — omy of means, intensity of treatment, stunningn 
A dus their | aA but a Trot Aot of effect, and perfection of utterance, the cred 
| uta a tials of great poetry; or, to make an end by making 
an equivalent of it, the credentials of p te 
ture or art. Pope is not for ev 
for most people; wh. J 
genius, he demands ds a parti 
kindred, temperament. and Eit, ju | Las 
` he bestows is a high and special pleasure fou: 
C felicito ope us iod most nowhere else. If factually 1 Mr. Quenne 
xalted. T ‘would offers little that is new, that is of no sequ 
ay. Pope's poetry is. what, for people who might find Pope 1 
n ómprehensive: terms or very concrete ones; genial than they. think, could have great 
ine-by-line study, if a dreary pedagogical mania fectious value is Mr. Quennell’s cultivated. 
oday, in Pope's case is rewarding for its line-by- of literary biography, his characterization o! 
9 " couplet-by-couplet effects. Unlike most fine his presentation of Pope' s world and. the pc 
E Pope's s.is of course very seldom romantic that came out of it. | 


| observe their fate: 


Clever women live and die a on our attention. 
They make us feel that we are their invention. 
€ Perhaps we are. They scale us like a tower, 
: CLE VE R- WOMEN | Hand over hand, their eyebeams locked on ours, 
TP Q4 Eaa | . Until they overrun our slower brains. 
"Then what confusion, what cerebral pains! 
We drown in borrowed wit and rented reading, 


Tags, quotes, allusions, maxims, special pleading, ^ 
Polemics, set pieces, and. syllogisms | 

Designed to tax us for our sins. ar d schisms 

In spurning each one of those nobly sexed 

And fashionably gownéd intellects 

Who wear the Empress’s new clothes. Alas, 

We can't accommodate. their weight on us, A 
Who weighed on them until at length we sprang, 3 
Relieved, to life, and joined. the shabby gang 
Of men, our dumb, companionable dd. ; 
Leaving behind those weeping, waving mothers, A | 
Who now, refleshed as a small-breasted race 

Of long-haired daughters, press their aching case 
Against our flabby front at every arty ae 
Show, opening, dance, happening, ital a p 
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Salvation in the Suburbs. 


in Cheever, cheerful believer in 
burbia, champion of the upper 
idle class in lower middle age. 
invokes the muse merely to de- 
‘ibe a railroad station, then con- 
ntly explains that "the setting 
ms in some way to be at the heart 
he matter. We travel by plane, 
r than not, and yet the spirit 
' country seems to have re- 

l a country of railroads.” 
ca’s essence rides the com- 

r train. 

Botolphs, Shady Hill, and now 
ark—the setting is indeed at 
art of the matter, and Chee- 
enius is the genius of place, so 
so that in this novel the first 
we meet is a real-estate agent. 
are the $50,000 and $60,000 
each with its toilet seat cover 
nk plush” and its "telephone 

y bound in pink brocade," 
ith its suffering, hangover- 
commuter recovering from 
ekend: "Finally he "dresses 
cked by vertigo, melancholy, 
‘and fitful erections he boards 
ethsemane—the Monday-morn- 
10:48.” Crucified middle class 


d; the main characters of this 


.are pin Hammer: and 


by Charles Nicol 


Nailes. And Hammer, who is in- 
sane, intends to immolate brutally 
an arbitrarily chosen member of the 
middle class, on the altar of a subur- 
ban church, to awaken the world to 
the sins of suburbia. 

According to Cheever, suburbia 
is the trickiest paradise since Eden, 
full of traps and falls, demanding 


Bullet Park 
by John Cheever 


(Knopf, $4.95) . 


much of its inhabitants. One ex- 
emplary couple, the most successful 
social movers in Bullet Park, take 
their recreation so seriously that it 
collects a steady toll of their flesh and 
blood: "When they arrived at a 
party they would be. impeccably 
dressed but her right arm would be. 
in a sling. He would support a game 


leg with a gold-headed cane and- 


wear dark glasses.” Their countless 
accidents in the cause of sociability 
merely add. to their success. Survi- 
vors of the good life wear scar tissue 
like medals. 

Early one morning. Nailles. SUC- 
cessfully defends his. 3 carefully 


clipped lawn against an enormous _ 
snapping turtle, and though the. 
man has a shotgun, it is his per- 
sistence rather than his power that 
finally triumphs, the same persist- 
ence that claimed Bullet Park from 
the reptiles in the first place, This. 
heroic perseverance is a characteris- 
tically middle-class: quality, for the 
middle class must walk a very diffi- 
cult and narrow. path, a thin edge 
between two pits, bodkin between 
indifference and obsession. This 
the way we live, with persiste 
and a rough temperance, ratio 
our cigarettes and counting 
drinks. John. Cheever is not inter- 
ested.in teetotalers or lushes, but in- 
the human need to establish a shaky 
equilibrium, the desperate paradise 


of two-sided man, ticking along lik 
a bad clock, passing tim 


the 
through pendulum swings to 
side, and perpetually in need « ol 
justment. | 
Nailless son Tony tends to 


ferent to the word. that. de | 


be roused. from bed. Do 





Outpost on the Front Range 


70% of the American people are jammed onto 1% of the 

land. If inhabitants of the other 99% like it that way, it’s easy 
to see why. Nevertheless, we are finding a welcome around 
_ Windsor, Colorado to match the beauty of the Front Range 
_ of the Rockies. We are putting up a plant there, our first U.S. 
|. photographic manufacturing plant away from Rochester, 

N.Y., which is now just on the edge of Megalopolis. 
-. Several dozen supervisory people are coming out from 
. Rochester to get the new factory going. "Doer" types—they 
and their families. Conditioned to ask how they can lend a 
hand to whatever needs doing locally. By and by, about 900 


(rays for a livelihood 


Currently near Atlanta and soon in other localities we give 
an intensive two-week course to classes of 16 persons in the 
‘use of x-rays to see into objects other than the body. We are 
doing this because job openings in industry for radiographers 


he never darkened classroom 


'knowledge" industry is reported. to have replaced de- 

s the major growth industry. It demands less compli- 

cated engineering. With engineering attractin g youth a bit less 

f late, the resulting engineer shortage may pinch less than 
ad been feared. | 

‘this cheerful mood, it is pleasant to report that audio- 

I dealers can now fill orders for KODAK EKTALITE Pro- 

on Screens, a significant contribution by our engineers to 

ional technology. Since the suggested list price of these 

40-inch screens is only $65, they can’t be terribly com- 

evertheless, their directionality into a space 30 

igh by 60 degrees wide yields for the same projec- 

mes the brightness of any other screen we 

about 16 times the brightness of a 


of the thousand or so people working there will have 
hired locally, Whether they will have come in from h 
mile away or from 2,000 miles away is up to them. What 
their origin or ancestry, they ought to be doer types: 
selves who insist on living and working in a place no 
pleasant than the Front Range was before we arrived. 
prosperous but no less pleasant. ; 

We can no more allow the neighbors in Colorado to 
their cordiality than we can slough off our responsibilities i 
Megalopolis. There is now more to business than good proe 
ucts, smart R & D, and a silky public relations departme 


often exceed the supply of people as well qualified for 
work as our course makes them. No strong technical b; 
ground is required for admission, but a $300 tuition fee 
motes an attitude of dedication. Details from Eastman Koda 
Company, Department 741, Rochester, N.Y. 14650, 


matte screen. Ambient light coming from outside the 
space is reflected outside that space. It cannot dilute th 
of the image nor kill its contrast. That’s the main poi 
So without the fuss and perils of going dark, the 
moves frequently and easily in and out of the picture 
of communication, with inexpensive, low-powered 
ment. Today, of course, kids are totally immersed in. a 
less stream of miscellaneous images, but the right image 
right moment is still most desirable. | 
Another reason for calling the KODAK EKTALITE P. 
Screen significant is that classrooms which need 
darkened cost less. There needn't be any better re 


“Prices subject to chang 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY As equal-opp 













nui. This contemporary holy 
effects cures on wounded 
$ by a process so simple it 
rasses him to perform it: he 
; hopeful words or phrases. 
t cure consisted of repetition 
alor." The nobility and ab- 
rof man is that he responds 
h an empty, but potentially 
ord as though it were already 
"with essence, At the end of 
ion of the World," an earlier 
eminal to this novel, the nar- 
awakes from a dream and 
uns, "Valor! Love! Virtue! Com- 
on! Splendor! Kindness! Wis- 
a! Beauty!" and announces that 
> words seem to have the colors 
he earth, and as I recite them I 





























at she is "a character in a televi- 
‘situation comedy." "I mean I'm 
looking, I'm well-dressed, I have 
yorous and attractive children, 

I have this terrible feeling that 
| in black-and-white and that I 
be turned off by anybody." It is 
equent feeling in Cheever, one 
Nailles experiences in looking 
| family at the breakfast table 
v scemed to have less dimen- 
than a comic strip") and that 
his son Tony of all resolution 
he decides to stay in bed (“I 
s if the house were made of 
. Suburban existence seems 
tened with meaninglessness 
l sides. Mrs. Nailles is deeply 
ed by the nudity in off- 
vay theater, by homosexuals 
ng on the bus, by the psy- 
ts questions about her fam- 
noral norms: ‘ ‘We are honest 
cent people,’ she said angrily, 
1 not going to be made to 
ilty about it'" Their life is 
ially on the defensive. Nailles 
nly finds that he can no longer 
is commuter train in the 
ig without massive doses of 












‘guru can: jolt Tony from - 








Cheever's special ability to view our 
healthy suburbans as a noble and 
dying race, their u nique virtues 
soon to be extinct. 

lhe penalties seem rather high, 
but there are also rewards for 
Cheever characters: swimming, 
trout fishing, and cutting wood— 
these seem to be lasting, soothing 
occupations that belong by right to 


them and temporarily make their 


souls whole. Religion, though dilute 
enough to add to their guilt feelings, 
can be another reward, curiously 
tied to the other delights just men- 
tioned. “The trout streams open for 
the resurrection. The crimson cloths 
at Pentecost and the miracle of the 





The 
“holy smell of new wood” is men- 


tongues meant swimming.’ 
tioned in an earlier story: in Bullet 
Park the holy man burns sandal- 
wood for incense and is also a car- 
penter; Nailles thinks of scriptural 
quotations as he cuts down dead 
trees whose fragrance reminds him 
of "cold churches in Rome"; and 
even madman Hammer is free from 
his demons while he trims back the 
deadwood behind his house. When 
Nellie Nailles smells wood shavings, 
she asks herself, "Which came first, 
Christ the carpenter or the holy 
smell of new wood?" When Cheever 
appeared on the cover of Time a 
few years ago, we found that he was 
indeed both a churchgoer and a 
worker with chain saw and ax. What 


Proustian undercurrent runs here? . 


Cheever is placed just before 


puce of the "Wap: hot : 














that they sometimes seem to be past € 
ups of minimally connected stories, 
Bullet Park, a novel with a clean 
plot line, the convergence of ham- 
mer and nail, resists this temptation 
to digress. We are TOE ulti- 
mately disappointed, for while 
Cheever’s writing retains its bril 
liance, his plot is not at all convine- 
ing, depending as it does upon the 
motivation of Hammer, a most un- 
successful character. Hammer's mad- = 
ness is apparent only in his plans for = 
an absurd murder. Can it be Chee- 
ver's intention to argue that murder - 
involves little aberration in a man's... o 
personality, or is there a previously - 
unsuspected limitation to Cheever's 
imagination? ‘This lack is made far . cu 
more obvious when Hammer, for aco 
third of the novel tells his own 




















































story. From Poe through Faulkner 


and Nabokov, American authors . 
have delighted in projecting variant . 
images of the world through the . 
eyes of the child, the idiot, and the 
lunatic. Yet the world of Hammer 
is pretty much the same as the world = 
of Cheever in the rest of the novel, |. 
Nothing seems to have been gained 
through that first-person interlude, 
and a lot has been lost, including 
our confidence in the motivation of 
the character most crucial to the plot. oov. 
No doubt Cheever intends to show © - 
that experiences today are fragmen- 
tary and that people no longer pos- 
sess—if they ever did—a unified pers oe 
sonality, yet if Hammer has only the — 
vaguest of notions about why he © 
wanted to commit murder, and dise - 
cusses his actions with both detach- <> 
ment and distaste, we may justifiably. 
ask why we should listen to him at 
all. l 
Curiously, the novel is more than | 
half finished before the main plot- 
and the character of Hammer begin. 
to be important, and this first half 
is the more pleasant part. It is al- 
ways strange to read a novel that 
weakens ‘toward the end; we blan 
ourselves for its deterioration. 
Highly recommended for those who 
never finish one book before they. 
start another. | 
































Illustrations are from the new, revise 

and expanded edition of The Graphic 
Work of M. C. Escher (Meredith Pr 
$7.95). 








by Yorick Blumenfeld 


-Neizvestny, forty-three, the 

t Union's leading sculptor, is 
lly condemned as being both 
dent and unpatriotic. John 
zer, forty-three, the foremost 
arxist art critic in the West, has i in 
past condemned Picasso as "an 
ple of a failure of revolution- 
nerve" (Success and Failure of 
sso, 1965). Art and Revolution, 
purporting to be a book on 
stny and the role of the artist 

je U.S.S.R., actually is a brilliant 
apter in Berger’ s continuing in- 
bate on the social role of the 
and his obligations to. ‘society. 
‘act is that Berger uses Neiz- 

is a tool to expound his own 

ies. Neizvestny is convenient 
ise Berger believes that the 
a cad has remained faithful to the 


Art and Revolution: 


past, Neizvestny and the Role 
of the Artist in the U.S.S.R. 
by John Berger 


(Pantheon, $5.95) 


ea of the revolutionary role of the 
st. Why does Neizvestny make 
grade whereas Picasso fails? Par- 
ally, it would seem, because Berger 
ieves that the Russian artist has 
n preoccupied throughout his- 
with truth and purpose rather 
«with aesthetic pleasure. The 
ssians have always expected their 
ists to be prophets, writes Berger, 


l he is firmly convinced that art- 


| art alone can "express and pre- 

ve the profoundest expectations 

Picasso no longer is 

ied with such expectations; 

1y is presumed to retain his 
outlook. 

understand what this book is 

abou we must look at it from 

rs point of view. He believes 

art criticism, at its best, is a 

of intervention. between the 

art and its public. Thus his 

: Neizvestny becomes a crea- 

tervention." One might im- 

t Art and Revolution 

he course of artistic re- 

] he strictures of so- 


that Berger 


would trace the interaction between 
Neizvestny's development as an artist 
and the changes in Soviet art since 
Stalin. Not at all. Berger provides 
little insight into what it means to 
be a nonconforming artist in the 
Soviet Union today. 

Berger freely admits that under 
Stalin's rule the arts were subverted, 
that the belief in the prophetic qual- 
ity of art was subtly, but disastrous- 
ly, transformed into the belief that 
art was a means of definitively decid- 
ing the future. Berger rejects social- 
ist realism totally and turns to what 
interests him: the notion that cubism 
and futurism, as revolutionary forms 
in art, foreshadowed the political 
and economic revolution in the So- 
viet Union. Malevich, Lissitsky, Kan- 
dinsky, Tatlin, Pevsner are his true 
heroes. They all believed in the so- 
cial role of art and saw themselves 
as representing the liberated future. 
They served notice that the role 
of the artist in the coming world 
would be very different. And Berger 
would have us believe that Neizvest- 
ny is continuing this movement. 

Judged by current standards, one 
might readily think that Neizvest- 
ny's works dated from the 1917-1923 
period, that they are at least forty 
years behind the times. Berger, how- 
ever, argues that this is the result of a 
conscious effort on Neizvestny's part: 
that he wants to continue where 
such revolutionary artists as Male- 
vich and Kandinsky were forced to 
stop. Berger believes that a new 
style in art evolves to meet the prob- 
lem of treating new content born of 
social change. Neizvestny's work is 


important, he declares, primarily be- - 


cause of its relevance to the emerg- 
ing third world. The sculptor's mus- 
cle-bound figures protest against 
human exploitation. And when free- 
dom from exploitation has been 
achieved, the artists of tomorrow 
“will produce art unimaginable by 
us today." Neizvestny’s sculpture is 
thus seen as an interim monument 
to the endurance necessary for this 
struggle. 

Neizvestny is not a rebel; he just 
stubbornly refuses to conform. 
Apparently he believes in Marxism, 


lay Report on 


Atlantic 
Monthly 


It’s hardly news thas the 
marijuana is spreading rapidly 
ticularly in the teen-age, 
high-school population. But it zs 
when one of the country’s lea 
young psychiatrists, Robert 
writes a book for teen-agers — 
of course, their parents as well 
explain what marijuana is, why cl 
dren take it, what pressures, of ba 
ground, of danger, of fear, of temp 
tion, operate to make marijuana. 
tractive. 


THE GRASS PIPE is a book 
will be helpful to everyone. It 
no words about the drug, or abo 
people who take it. It tells the sto 
three fifteen-year-old boys who 
tempted to smoke pot, and fin: 
succumb. It describes their fe 
before smoking, the effects of the. 
after smoking, and the after: 
when the boys begin to think a 
what they have done and const 
of their fathers a doctor, who 
tell them as much as is known. 


'This book abounds in the cor 
sion and honesty for which R 
Coles is famous. And it will bea 
of medically reliable informatio 
parent, child, and teacher | 
Robert Coles has performed ye 
other public service. 


THE GRASS m 
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AWARDS 












death of Lenin. 
that Neizvestny i is not opposing “pri- 
vate" art to "public" art, that like 
= academic opponents he creates 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 








monumental sculptures for the pub- 
lic, for crowds. Thus Neizvestny's 
dilemma parallels Berger's. One is 
trying to maintain his integrity as a 
Communist | 


ction 


ZY KOSINSKI 


scul 1 the other 


udges: Irving Howe, 
Jerre Mangione, 
Wright Morris 


UNE is no doubt that Neizvest- 
ny is an exceptional figure. As a lieu- 
tenant in a platoon of commandos, 
he was dropped behind the German 
‘lines in World War Hl. Gravely 
wounded by a bullet which entered 
his chest and exploded in his back, 
he was left for dead. Incredibly, he 

| survived, This familiarity with death 
rendered him insensitive to the 
Fires which were to follow. 

It is virtually impossible for a So- 
viet sculptor today to create inde- 
pendently. The conditions under 
which Neizvestny is forced to work 
are almost unbearable: a disused 
shop measuring about 15 by 21 feet 
| in a back street of Moscow serves as 
his studio. Real ateliers are reserved 
for official artists working on official 

commissions. Because the state found- 
ries accept works for casting only 
via the official art bodies, Neizve estny 
installed a tiny furnace in which he 
can make small casts. A large figure 
has to be cast in many parts, and 
their quality is coarse because even 
the metal has to be purchased on 
| the black market. Thus the academ- 
ic system in the Soviet Union forces 
the independent sculptor to become 
a petty criminal. 

Neizvestny rose to international 
fame in November, 1962, as a result 
of a debate he conducted with Ni- 
kita Khrushchev in the Moscow Ma- 
nege. Khrushchev applied such epi- 

thets as “Filth!” and “Disgrace!” to 
the works on display, IM. h includ- 
ed sculptures by Neizvestny. When 
two security men seized Neizvestny's 
= arms and threatened him with arrest, 
| 
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he directly addressed Khrushchev: 
"You are talking to a man who is 
perfectly capable of killing himself 
at any moment. Your threats mean 
nothing to me." Khrushchev seemed 
convinced, When he later asked 
Neizvestny how he could withstand 
the intense pressures from Ie state 
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Berger. maintains 


















energy of Neizvestny' S oH Like 
many Soviet citizens, Khr ushche 
combined extremes of vulgarity. wit 
extremes of puritanism. And. 
would seem that Neizvestny’s. K 
on the inextinguishable pow 
sexuality is the prime factor w 
alienates him from the pu 
academicians in Moscow. Berge 
however, does not make this poin 
He generalizes by charging th: 
Neizvestny challenges official "Soviet. 
art by contesting its right to its own 
claims. | 

What are Neizvestny's views 
this subject? What do his colleague: 
both within and without the goo 
graces of the all-powerful Academy 
think about Neizvestny's particular. 
rebellion? The reader is left to guess. 
for himself. Berger may never bise. 
talked to Neizvestny at any lengt} 
because the book does not contain a. 
single direct quotation from sculptor 
to author. However, given Bergers . 
frame of reference, it hardly seems 
important what Neizvestny thinks, 
how he lives, or how he relates to his. 
colleagues. Instead. of letting Neiz 
vestny or his friends talk, Berger at- 
tributes thoughts to him. The artist. 
himself becomes irrelevant to. the. 
critic's theories. What really co; 
cerns Berger are the needs which 
art answers. 

Berger's analytical — br illiance 
shines through when he ex xamines 
the spirit and theme of Neizvestny 
work. For Neizvestny, as for t 
classicists, the human body is t 
field of all possible metaphors 
represents the quintessence ot. 
that is not death. And Berger b 
lieves that the poles of Neizvestny's 
imagination are life and death. Nei: 
vestny's early sculptures reflect hi 
progress from death as a starti 
point: they concern those who H 
passed or pass very close to d 
such as war survivors, the wowi 
the maimed, and suicides. His. i: í 
works are progressively infused wit 
life, sexual energy, and extreme: 
muscular vigor. This is partly 
cause Neizvestny visualizes the « 
tradictions of the forces of ] 
death as modifying the stru 
workings of the human 























































ance “(in the sense that Rem- 

s was a preoccupation with 
dual aging). Endurance, in- 
erger, is the order of the day: 









Vietnamese people have been 
hting for their independence for 
wenty years and are prepared to 
ht for another twenty. We can no 
longer think of courage in terms of 
exceptional deeds or heroic moments 
‘of personal decision. Courage be- 
omes the obstinacy of victims who 
esist their victimization; it becomes 
heir ability to endure until they can 
jut an end to their suffering. 





















































Rather sensibly, Berger himself 
ponders toward the end of this book 
whether he is not relegating sculp- 
"to represent a phase in the 
rld struggle against imperialism." 

id he answers in. the next sentence 
it "I believe that nothing is more 
portant than this struggle." As a 
Marxist, Berger reads like a char- 
acter out of Darkness at Noon. He 
- generalizes about Neizvestny's anti- 
imperialism, but he cannot come to 


























[n March, 1965, two political scien- 
‘tists at the University of California 
“wrote an essay for the New York Re- 
new of Books about the riotous 
vents on the Berkeley campus 
eeks earlier, Student protest was 
till something of a novelty then, 
and it is fair to surmise that most 
onlookers—whatever their political 


Students Without Teachers: 
The Crisis in the University 
^^ by Harold Taylor 
(McGraw-Hill, $7.95) 















nt—shared in the general alarm 
at a small group of students could 
would paralyze such a distin- 
hed university. Perhaps because 
were on the scene, or perhaps 
se they were ahead of their 
the two political scientists 
Schaar and Sheldon W olin 
number of prophetic con- 
i the. wrangle that con- 
Berkeley campus. 


Taking Students Seriously 


by C. Michael Curtis 


My own view is that the anti-im- | 
perialist campaign is really beyond | 
the scope of Neizvestny's immediate 
concerns. This great sculptor' s crea- 
tivity, his genuine humanism, are 
counterforces to the suffering and | 
brutality he and his fellow Russians | 
have experienced for so long. Neiz- 
vestny has been fighting against the. 
pettifoggers, the doema usi, the neo- | 


Wand hte tpe tant 


Stalinists at home—not in Asia, | 
Africa, and Latin America. His 
sculptures clearly show a trend 


toward inner liberation. As much as | 


we may be attracted to Berger's fas- 
cinating personal conflict, he ulti 
mately loses out by failing to come 
to grips with the very basis of Neiz- 
vestny's revolutionary consciousness. | 
Bergers premises may be preposter- | 
ous, his pompousness grating, his 
lack of objectivity extreme, but he 
has nevertheless produced a 
ative, engrossing essay, if only be- 
cause his very didacticism sparks | 
such a broad dialogue of disagree- 
ment with the reader. 


First, that most public accounts of | 


the student movement at Berkeley | 


would “distort its character," and, 
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by concentrating on one aspect of | | 


the demonstrations (such as the be- | 
havior of student radicals), "avoid 
the challenge of understanding. 


They then noted approvingly Har- 


old Taylor’s remark that “the mark 
of a true university is whether or not 
it takes its students seriously.” 
Schaar and Wolin tried to show 
how Berkeley, the “multiversity, 
failed in this regard, but seemed to | 
equate "unseriousness" with the ru- 
diments of multiversity life—endless | 
bureaucracies, large lecture courses, 
the remoteness of teaching faculty, 
indifferent advising. And while 
hardly anyone defends these dismal 
characteristics of the large univer- 
sity system, à great many conscien- 
tious professors and administrators 
have gone to great lengths to justify 
the educational processes and as- 
sumptions which produced them— 
often on the very grounds of "seri- 
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study of 
mankind 
is man..." 


—~Alexander Pope 
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by Ashley Montagu in th 
rich, lucid story of the d: 
velopment of man and hi 
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to his environment. Im 
mensely relevant to life. 
modern society, Dr. Mor 
tagu “writes with unus 
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ters relating to the ori 
of our species... Even whe 
he is presenting the fa 
and nothing but the fac 
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of his students as the disem- 
d scholar who reads PMLA 
sm of William Dean Howells 
captive audience of hundreds. 
ig students seriously, evidently, 
more ambitious implications, 
is fair to say that Mr. Tay- 
ew book is the most thorough b 
mpathetic, attempt to come to 
with student aspirations pub- 
in the past several years. 

One of the things Taylor takes 
ously is the link between student 
liousness and a deeper malaise 
cting the taproots of American 


















mewhere in the middle of the 
|960's . . . the texture and quality 
yf the national life had altered in 
ich. a way that the institutions de- 
signed to support it—the univer- 
ities, the government, the economic 
ructure, the social agencies, the po- 
itical system—had become incapable 
f. responding to the deepest needs 
if its citizens. 




































is is a romantic view, and some 
I object that it too casually ob- 
res the generous intention, as 
l as he accomplishments, of 
se same institutions. But the facts 
(M hunger, poverty, bigotry in hir- 
"and housing, militarism, and 
nmercial gracelessness are before 
of us, if merely endured by most. 
lat distinguishes student radicals, 
ys Taylor, is that they will not al- 
w themselves t to endure what their 
lers have learned, uncomfortably, 
live with. 

aylors criticism of the modern 
ersity system is complex, but it 
ipon a number of key assum p- 
. One of the most interesting is 
premise that our universities— 
| their egalitarian sermons to 
egislatures—tend nevertheless 
vitate toward the elitest mod- 
which "academic excellence" 
ibility to cope intelligently 
abstractions, synthesize cultural 
omena, absorb great quantities 
dtten and visual material, and 
pays dividends, and indiffer- 
jyJlarship does not. 





educational system is . . . built 
he best, that is, the most pro- 
ionally qualified student with the 
est aptitude for academic work. 
rest—the average, the ordinary, 





se, can be fully a as contemp- 





and, in the long run, against the 





system. 
These ordinary students, "Taylor 
points out, "constitute 95 to 98 per- 


cent of the student body,” and con- 
ceal "a wide variety of potential 
talents, interests, and personal quali- 
ties ready to be liberated by an edu- 
cation sensitive to their condition.” 
Anyone puzzled by the frequent 
assertion by black students that they 
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want (demand) a curriculum “rele- 
vant” to their needs should read 
Mr. Taylor's explanation with care. 
For years, black students have been 
kept out of our universities on 
grounds that they did not meet the 
competitive, and rising, admissions 
standards set by the universities in 
order to improve, so to speak, their 
stock. Having magnanimously low- 
ered, or artifically restructured, 
those admissions barriers, most uni- 
versities and colleges find themselves 
saddled with increasing numbers of 


hostile black students who resist the 
notion that they are failures because 









the concept ‘of failure, in this 
trived sense, along with grading 
tems, fragmented class schedul 
and all the remaining parapherna 
of the impersonal multiversity s 
tem. At the least, it would not i 
pose upon its students a com 
tion for which most of them 
not prepared, and from which st 
will extract only a heightened se 
of personal unworthiness. 

What most distinguishes Tayl 
from other supporters of the student 
left is a profoundly nonideologica 
confidence that students can mam- 
age their own affairs, and often the... 
affairs of the university, quite a bi 
more sensibly than the bureaucrats, 
or industrialists, who manage them. 
now. He does not suggest any radi- 
cal transference of decision-making: 
power from bureaucrat to student, . 
but he does favor an explicit and... 
serious consideration of student. 
ideas and interests in the exercise 
of that power. P 







































































When serious consideration is given 

to the actual accomplishments of 
students in developing new educa- oo | 
tional programs and in accepting — 
responsibility for administering stu- 
dent affairs and educational policy, 

it becomes natural to assume that 

they should be represented in the 
membership of boards of trustees, ^. 
of administrative and faculty com- | 
mittees and in all the sectors of edu- o 
cational policy in the governance of 

the college and the university. 





As Taylor points out, a great deal 
of this is already under way, and ab - 
though few, if any, universities have. 
given full trustee power to under- 
graduates, several of the more ad 
venturous (and prestigious) unive 
sities have made full use of student 
opinions and recommendations in 
devising new patterns of instruction 
disassembling obsolete living ar 
rangements, and so on. | 

No American college has gone 
far as Berlin's Free University, w 
the admission program is almost e 
tirely in the hands of undergrad 
ates, but the idea isn't a b: ad one 
Such a system would not, to be sure 
make the scientifically controlk 
distinctions now applied to hi 
school students seeking access to 
grandest institutions, But th 
stitutions are undermining t 



































her distinct minority groups who 
o not meet typical admission stan- 
rds. Anyone familiar with the 
borate staff structures and vague- 
"scientific rationalizations em- 
aced by most sophisticated univer- 
ity admissions offices must wonder 
if the system hasn't created—and 
now fights to preserve—its own self- 
interested momentum. 

What is worth noting about the 
-university's reviving interest in "un- 
-derqualified" candidates for admis- 
-sion is that it meshes so smoothly 
with the principles of the Morrill 
Land Grant Acts of 1862—which 
provided public funds for tbe con- 
struction of vocational colleges in 
every state, and has sustained, 
" through the years, such universities 
as California, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
“Minnesota, Illinois, and Cornell. If 
we really believe in the value of 
‘education for all, Taylors argu- 
ments strongly imply, then we can 
hardly justify an educational system 
that is imitative of the elitist univer- 
sity systems of nineteenth-century 
Germany (the Humboldt model) 
or aristocratic Britain (the Oxford 
and Cambridge model). An imita- 
tive tendency, one might add, that 
applies as well-though with lower 
"standards and ex pectations—to large 
state universities as to privately en- 
dowed outposts of privilege. And 
while it is true that rejection of the 
elitist model has been accepted most 
enthusiastically at small, inno 'ative 
institutions like Reed, Antioch, 
Bard, Sarah Lawrence, or St. John's 
(Annapolis), it is significant that 
"internal," or experimental, colleges 
of the type Taylor most strongly 
recommends have been attempted at 
.some of the largest universities— 
Michigan, Wayne State, Berkeley, 
and elsewhere. 

Those who defend the modern 
university against the bruising at- 
tacks of student rebels seem invari- 
ably to fall back upon this elitist 
tradition, and in doing so unavoid- 
bly miss the point of the protest. 
en the evidence provided by the 
anford psychologist Nevitt San- 
ord, that student radicals tend to be 
hly motivated, above-average stu- 
dents, fails to sway the defenders of ae eee P E x u 
ademic dignity from their convic- Seagram’s Crown Royal. The legendary Canadian. In the purple sack. About $9 a 
on that universities are, and must | Blended Canadian Whisky. 80 Proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 






























































So youc rink it sparingly. Maybe. or 3 holidays 
a year. B But if you had the good taste to buy 
“it in the first place, w vy deny yourself? 

-Try Crown. Royal on a day you don’t have off. 
You deserve it. — as, k 



















iat the new breed of militant 
ks and whites among the stu- 
ats is difficult to educate and is 
en disruptive is not in question. 
aong other things, many of them 
ntolerant of all views contrary to 
rown, contemptuous of the dem- 
atic process when it is applied to 
` place in the society or in the 
versity. But until some better 
cedures than those presently in 
stence are made for students to 
€ part in the decisions of univer- 
policy, whether in matters of 
riculum, social action, or politi- 
freedom, it is impossible to ar- 
e an educational program which 
accommodate itself to their mili- 
cy while providing for their edu- 
on. The test of the worth of 
dical ideas, outside or inside the 
versity, lies ultimately in their 
ver to generate change. If univer- 
ity policy is made through a series 
unilateral acts by the faculty and 
ministrative officers, or by boards 
‘trustees and regents, either as a 
y of placating militants or as a 
y. of repressing their efforts to 
ect change [italics added], the 
eas themselves have little chance 
be considered on their merits. 


iylor penetrates 


ty campuses. 


student action is a way of seeking 
and testing the authenticity of 
(f and honesty of motive in the 
onse of educators, the educators 
proclaim no principles other 
those of law and order become 
erable to continuing attack, 
ce they do not understand the 
re of their test. Conciliation on 
ir part is seen by the tactical 
ants as a sign of weakness, So 
e use of police power. The rest 
he students and the faculty, 
e decent opinion the militants 
st have if their actions are to be 
cessful, then become the judges 
final arbiters of the conduct of 
ducators. 


e Taylor approach is humane, 
But 
depriving himself of either 
tion or police power, is a 

oni to do, with 


e, and above all serious. 


— his building am monum 


shrewdly 
gh the tactical maze that is 
familiar pattern on many uni- 


dom of Che Guevara? The dilemma, 
Taylor would say, is the price of in- 
dolence. And there is probably no 
way to escape it without bruises all 
around. The students, faculty, and 
administrators at Berkeley, Colum- 
bia, Chicago, Wisconsin, 
and San Francisco State would sure- 
ly agree. 

The disturbing question that re- 
mains is whether the best and proud- 
est of our universities can contain 
this explosion of virtuousness, or 
whether the "bruises all around" will 


: the wis- 


Cornell, 


many of his contemporaries, 


will no doubt be accused of foc 
ness by critics who object to` 
revolutionary style as impious ar 
offensive to the tradition of liber 
democracy. | 

There will be other objections 
his book, which is earnest, . <0 
drastically overwritten, Wes 
ably organized, and occasionally 
fathomable. But no one has writ 
in such detail, or with such shrew 
ness, about what it means to “t 
students seriously," in the Americ 
university today. 


The Peripatetic Reviewer 


by Edward Weeks 


To one who has been long in city 
pent,/"Tis very sweet to look into 
the fair/And open face of heaven,—" 
So begins one of the earliest sonnets 
by young John Keats, "written," as 
his brother George tells us, "in the 
Fields, June 1816." (Napoleon on 
Saint Helena and England at last at 
peace. The impulse that stirred the 
twenty-year-old poet will be stirred 


The Inland Island 
by Josephine W. Johnson 
(Simon and Schuster, $5.00) 


A Set of Variations 
by Frank O'Connor 
(Knopf, $6.95) 


Road to Ruin 
by A. Q. Mowbray 
(Lippincott, $5.95) 


The Love Object 
by Edna O’Brien 
(Knopf, $4.95) 


in any reader of The Inland Island 
by Josephine W. Johnson, an awak- 
ening book for the quiet mind and 
insurgent spirit. Naturalist, novelist, 
and housewife, who was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for her lyrical 
Now in November, Miss Johnson 
directs the mind's eye to the beauty 
and significance of the ordinary 
things that are transpiring on her 
home acres, in the woods, the thick- 


ets, the pond, the upland slopes | af 
her Ohio farm, through the cycle. 
the seasons. This is the America Ww 
see but too seldom appreciate.  . 
It seems amazing that she has such. 
minute access to stones, clay, 
insects, wild flowers, birds, and thi 
animals she cultivates as neighbors 
but there is the knowledge of twenty 
five years compressed into a singl 
calendar with the aid of her allies, 
her husband and children. It is a 
warring world she watches, a strug: 
gle lor survival with little armistic 
in which her sympathies are of 
on the losing side, as when shi 
watches the young opossum casing 
their yard for scraps in the false 
thaw of January: "He tried to clim 
the pipe of the bird feeder, embr 
ing the slick cold pipe with his lit 
arms, hunching upward like 
inchworm, only to slide backw; 
and bump down." Later the harsl 
March chill closes down like “som 
ghastly gothic joke that's 
each year." Then comes the arm 
tice of April: she records the lad 
beetles, feasting and multiplying 
the aphids (“the possible birth 
one billion aphids is drowned 
little bug less than six millimet 
long’ ). and there is Chaucer in he 
imagery—‘‘this fresh April world, 
smell of broken mint, the vio 
moving in the morning breeze 
trilling sounds of wrens before 
day has brought their spirits C 
In raay comes the m | 





and 


I. 


"a terrible. bir d- -SCY eaming 


There was a hor- 
ril gulching sound, and the 
screaming stopped.” 
© There was one extraordinary sum- 

ver—the animal summer, the chil- 
en called it, when after dark they 
t up a red light outside (“the cones 
d rods of animals’ eyes cannot de- 
ct red light"), and along the eerie 
th came first the raccoons, then the 
possums, then the graceful gray 
foxes to feed out of the bowls in 
n. Throughout, her reverie is 
punctuated now by a brusque en- 
unter with Old T om, who comes 
ic scythe the cocklebur, now by her 
running fight with the tent cater- 
pillars, or by her poem to September 
while she is searching for deer; 
then as accusingly as Thoreau she 
reaks off to inveigh against the tor- 
ment in Vietnam: "Our wars in 
which we use the bodies of burned 
children to ward off our childish 
nightmares of a Communist world. 
“Our war for democracy in which we 
blind, burn, starve, and cripple chil- 
dren so that they may vote at twenty- 
These alternating moods of self. 
examination are what gives the book 
ats extra strength, 


though Frank O'Connor lived 
uch of his mature lite in America, 
Hs art remained in Ireland. He is 
one of the finest short-story writers 
of this century, and almost without 
exception the best of his tales were 
et in Cork or Dublin and the vil- 
oes thereby. A Set of Variations 
posthumous volume, a rich as- 
ment of twenty-seven stories 

1 have been edited by his wid- 

w, Harriet O' Donovan: and in her 
atroduction she explains her diff- 
ence, not in making her selection 
the pieces, which, as she rightly 
“are pure O'Connor," but in at- 
pting their arrangement. It was, 
tells us, her husband's aim to 
! a book of stories "a feeling of 
a unity rather than a arab 
miscellany. He believed that 

s, if arranged in an ‘ideal am- 
E, could. strengthen and illu- 


would. sort humos out in order—and | 
then rewrite each one so that it 
would KL ue next. 


ries he mach ud the gun 
view. Not for him a short series of 


related episodes with a surprise end- | 


ing; O'Connor respected the unity 


of place, but the unity of time he | 


stretched to the limit. It was as if in | 
each story he was skipping a flat. 
stone across a small pond; with each 
skip years elapse, and when finally 
the stone sinks, the reader 
all: 
life will go right on living 
late will not "change. 

In one of the best of the new 
stories in the collection, a story en- 
titled "The American Wife,’ 


ie their 


knows | 
the people so deftly brought to. 


Elsie | 


Colleary comes to visit her cousins. 
-* Ut * i 
in Cork, and one sees how pushing | 


she is in these few words: 


"She stood | 


out at the Collearys' quiet little par- | 
ties, with her high waist and wide: 


skirts, taking 
the stairs 


the men out to sit on | 
r á i 
while she argued with | 


them about religion and politics. 
Women having occasion to go up- 
stairs thought this very forward, but | 
some of the men found it a pleasant | 


relief. Besides, like all Americans, 
she was probably a millionaire, and 
the most unworldly of men can get 
a kick out of flirting with a real 
millionatre.” Elsie sets her cap for 
lom Barry, who has a small job at 
the courthouse and a widowed 
mother and two sisters to look after, 
and ch the odds are against. it, 
she marries him. 
contain her; twice she 
New York, and 


she takes the two boys, the 


eas P er a ae ea era ora eT ED 


But Cork cannot | 
returns to. 
the third time, when | 
stone | 


sinks and one knows she will never | 


return. The tragedy, 
what happens to Tom. 


of course, is in | 


The themes we have lone associ- | 
cy i 


ated with Ireland are all here: 


the | 


bleeding away of a young man's| 
bright hope, the late marriage, or. 


the love never satisfied, 


the pee. e 


and comfort of those who take to | 
the enclosed order, the spirit which | 
animates a great doctor in a pover- 


ty-stricken clinic, the clinging de- 
mands of the elderly, the liberation 
and the bane of liquor. It is part of 
O'Connor's genius that he presents 
these situations not with derision 
but with sympathy, as an affair of | 
the heart in conflict with itself; and | 
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Do not read 
this book 
after dark 
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s, for ne "an old doc- 
alled Pat Duane, a small, 
d, red-faced man with an old- 
med choker collar and a won- 
| soupy bedside manner." It is 
aturalness with which they live 
ve, and, so many of them, fail, 
akes us care for them. 


orces supporting the highway 
ers form the second most pow- 
I lobby in the nation. Their 
osophy, summed up in the 
is of an opponent, Richard 
«dart of Cleveland, presupposes 
verybody is going to be able 
ive anywhere they want to in 
Detroit, the tire companies, 
he oil and asphalt interests are 
lies, and their strongest pro- 
is John C. Kluczynski, con- 
an from Illinois, chairman of 
bcommittee on Roads in the 
Works Committee, and one of 
st ruthless drivers in Washing- 
lis slogan is simple, "We want 
oads," by which of course he 
more unrestricted freeways. 
ranny of the automobile dic- 
and what it has already 
country form the substance 
well-documented tirade, Road 
by A. Q. Mowbray. 

ommunity is immune. In ev- 
ie ropolis the freeways have 
ed the problem of down- 
parking. Philadelphia, which 
ore than a decade has been 
^up the old city, estimates 





quss 





auto-erosion in Rochester, New Y ork, 
wrote, "When photographed from 
the air, the core area of Rochester 
appeared like a sea of asphalt and 
automobile tin roofs, from which 
rose, in island-like fashion, some 
structures holding out against the 
surf of slowly but incessantly moving 
waves of automotive traffic.' (li 1 
estimated that 80 percent of the air- 
borne garbage comes from the ex- 
hausts of automobiles) Milwaukee 
aliter a bitter fight lost Juneau Park 
and Lagoon to a six-lane freeway; 
Interstate 95 mutilates what was once 
a beautiful park along Brandywine 
creek in Wilmington; and Tarrvtown 
has been losing its fight to protect the 
historic eastern shoreline against the 
Hudson River Expressway. Even in 
our national capital, freeways have 
been rammed through despite the 
opposition of the mayor of Washing- 
ton and the resentment of the dis 
placed citizens. Our National Parks 
are increasingly invaded, and those 
who cry out in opposition are auto- 
matically branded as "the hysterical 
minority." The automobile is taking 
over man and nature, and to the 
autoinfatuated czars, this is the way 
it should be. 

Cleveland is one of the few areas 
that seem to be holding their own, 
and Cleveland is the onlv city in the 
United States which has built a new 
rail transport from the core to the 
airport. The revival of the rapid 
transit is certainly one way to curb 
the automobile contamination. And 
in London they are studying others, 
such as charging tolls to the cars 
entering the congested city. Our 
courts are getting into the fight. In 
1968 a New York businessman who 
had built a retreat in the Adiron- 
dacks sued the state when his do- 
main was invaded by a six-lane 
highway. Judge Kenneth Keating, 
formerly of the Senate, awarded him 
$37,000 and in his judgment de- 
plored the damage wrought by 
highway construction “to the quiet 
beauty of many once remote and 
inaccessible areas, as well as the in- 
trusion of the seemingly endless 
lines of asphalt and concrete... .” 
Whether the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation and the aroused citizenry can 
slow down this rampage is the ques- 
tion. 


'victim. 























sex, and in each p woman is 
Fhe first, the title story, 
the more poignant; the infatuatio 
of Martha, the narrator, and the 
progression of her affair in sensual, 
sophisticated detail from desire to. 
despair, are skillfully por trayed, Of 
the stories in more humble circu 















































stances, my vote goes to “Irish 
Revel,” in which the efforts of E 
attractive colleen to escape the 














drudgery of a mountain farm for at 

least one night of high jinks are. 
dashed with ironic and photograph- | | 
ic realism. Miss O'Brien has the 
tendency to crowd her canvas and 
at times to condescend to her char- 
acters, but in “Irish Revel" every o 
episode rings true, and together they — 
add up to a laughable denouement: 





The Writers 


Charles Nicol teaches E nglish at 
Indiana State Univer rsity, Terre 
Haute. 


















Yorick Blumenfeld, an Ameri- 
can writer living in London, is 
the author of So 


C. Michael Curtis, an editor of | 
the Atlantic, is a frequent con- 
tributor to the New Republic, 
the Christian Science Monitor, 
and other journals. | 


Edward Weeks, formerly editor 
in chief of this journal, is a 
senior editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 


Dan Wakefield is the author of 
Supernation at Peace and War. — 


Robert Evett is an editor of the | 
Atlantic and a composer, 


Herbert Kupferberg and Phoe- 
be Adams appear in these pages 
every month. 










uld guess that for many of us 
erm "documentary film" has a 
“educational” connotation, 
nging to mind stuffy high school 
ooms with the blinds drawn and a 
jvie screen set up in front of the 
kboard, showing farmers picking 
me crop and trucks taking it to 
tories and great machines making 
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nto products that are shipped to 





























Salesman 
directed by 

. Albert and David Maysles 
(Maysles Films, Inc.) 








High School 
directed by 


Frederi ick Wiseman 
(OSTI, Inc.) 














market, while a voice that sounds 
ike God tells us what is happening 
and reminds us how dependent our 
entire civilization is on the lowly 
‘soybean, Or perhaps we think of 
those “TV documentaries" in which 
the great networks display their so- 
al responsibility by showing poor 
people being exploited or discrimi- 
mated against or hooked on dope, 
hile a voice like that of Edward R. 
rrow, or one of his heirs, tells 
ow awful it is. 

| of those conceptions 
es to convey the form or feel of 
o new movies I have seen which 
vertheless fall under the general 
uo of "documentary," E in chat 

































C. en he but ue 
m the ordinary demands of the 
b or amusement in which they 
ould anyway be involved. One of 
movies is called Salesman, and it 
s four Boston-based  door-to- 
Bible salesmen as they make 
alls, attend sales meetings, and 
ipt to relax after work, playing 
or telling stories. The other 
(ds High School, which shows 
its and teachers in classes, con- 
and extracurricular activi- 


American Close-ups 


| 
by Dan Wakefield E. 
| 


ties as they take place in a particular 
American high school. The seeming- | 
ly mundane nature of the subjects AE 
in fact, part of the fascination of the | 
two films, for they portray aspects of. 
American life that are rarely treated | 
in any media because they are nei- 
ther "newsworthy" nor, even on the) EE 
surface, "controversial" and yet EM 
more about the nature of our society | 
in a personal immediate manner 
than any recent documents I have | 
seen of any kind, whether in the 
form of film, oves Or journalism. | 

Both films were made on relative- | 
ly small Bude. with the most un- 
obtrusive of equipment, a handheld 
camera and a handheld sound SYS: | 
tem, ingredients that might quality 
them for the fashionable, fine-arty | 
category of cinéma vérité. But the 
makers of both films, with justifica- 
tion I think, prefer not to pin that 
label on their work. That style, | 
known to its "in" practitioners as, 
"Cin-Vert," brings to mind its own 
cliché connotations, which include a | 
shakily held camera jerking all over | 
the place, rough home-movie type 
editing, and an inaudible sound 
track. These two movies have no such | 
amateur-art features, but are profes- | _ 
sional in the sense that their makers | 
are good craftsmen as well as good 
artists, and consistently avoid the. 
obscurity and boredom that so often | 
are used as the avant-garde ration- | 
ale for incompetence and lack of 
imagination. 
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Albert and David Maysles, the two 
brothers who made Salesman, have 
had wide experience in journalistic 
filming (their most notable previous 
joint venture is a film portrait of the 
producer Joe Levine called Show- 
man) and have obviously thought a 
good deal about the form they are. 
working in. In a background release | 
about their film, they use as epi-| 
graphs for the project two quota- 
tions that are probably supposed to 
give artistic justification to it, but 
whic h I think are not only unneces- 
sary (the film is its own justifica- 
tion) but also misleading. ‘They 
quote the Italian screenwriter who 
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More laudable” essays ! 


Contemporary Writers in Christian 
Perspective—A Continuing Series. 


Joining the seventeen titles alread 
lished are four new essays: Marianne 
by Sister M. Thérèse; C. S, Lewis, by 
Kreeft; Evelyn Waugh, by Paul A. Doyle 
Pylon Poets, by Derek Stanford. E 
pages, $.95 


*“instructive, provocative pe exci 
New York 
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| An Atheist Speaks Out! What does - 1 
| atheist believe in? Does he have a positi 
philosophy? Read “And The Truth: 
Make You Free.” $4.95, Knight Publishii 

i Co., P.O. Box 15, Hawthorne, CA 9025 


LP RECORDS OF OUTSTANDING POETS 


READING AT THE SPOLETO FESTIVAL: 
John Berryman, Allen Ginsberg. P. J. Kava 
| Octavio Paz, Ezra Pound, Stephen Spender, 
| reading their poetry at the Festival of Two Y 
| Spoleto, Haly. 
“Fy is much more meaningful for understandiü 
interpreting. the work if one hears the poe 
reading it,’ 

—Robert J. Clements, Ph. D 
Soe Mus available from: 


Spoleto Recon 
71 Madison Avenue 


New York CH 
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i aub dca cand to demon- 
re the same kind of interest 
ch the Greeks had in going to 
r dramas." This sounds more like 








0] films that show a pretty girl 
e a candy bar for hours on end 












































s is beautiful and significant be- 
ie it happens—and this is not the 


of thing that the Maysles are 
y at all in Salesman. They also 
iote Francis Bacon that "the con- 
mplation of things as they are, 
tout error or confusion, SOON 


Tice ech being ee even in 
tten journalism or nonfiction 
e has to be selection, there has to 
imposture"; the facts must be 
red and shaped in some man- 
whether we are speaking of the 
est wire-service dispatch or of 
es Agees eloquent and com- 
"documentary" of the share- 
pers, 


1e Maysles brothers have cer- 
y imposed such order and selec- 
-in the making of their own 
. which was edited from six 
s of shooting into an artful, en- 
sing ninety-minute movie, which 
itifully and painfully portrays 
humor, hopes, frustrations, 
s, fears, triumphs, and defeats 
: men who make a living sell- 
sles from door to door. n n the 
it conveys an enormous 
about the quality of life of 
who are the ordi- 
Americans scraping 





























nt 
> customers, 
^ unseen 











Lei Us Now Praise Famous . 





There is no omnipotent, unseen 
narrator, but only the voices of the 
salesmen and their customers and 
bosses, and their dialogue needs no 
underscoring or elaboration. The 
tough district sales manager of the 
Bible company, who ar and 
sounds a little like a Southern sher- 
iff, goads and extols and bullies his 
charges, remarking over breakfast to 
a fan ea salesman who 
is in a bad slump, “You 
eat like you're success- 
ful”; and, after chewing 
out the less successtul 
sellers at a meeting, 
says almost to himself, 
with great conviction, 
"Pm sick and tired of 
being sick and tired." 

But there is little relief 
in sight, either for him 
or the trudging salesmen 
or the people they visit 
—the ladies with their 
hair in curlers, the men 
in undershirts, the lonely 
widows, the squalling kids, the in- 
domitably hopeful, frightened, sus- 
picious, trusting, and surely brave 
human beings whom they find be- 
hind the dons of all the little houses 
halfway up in the next block. Qur 
neighbors; us. 


Through a different style and with a 
different subject, High School con- 
veys the same sort of convincing, per- 
sonal sense of dramatic revelation 
that "this is how it is" with the real 
lives of a whole group of Ameri- 
cans—the teen-agers, and their teach- 
ers, counselors, and parents. Freder- 
ick Wiseman has used the same tech- 
nique and approach in making 
High School as he did in his power- 
ful film about a hospital for the 
criminally insane, Tittcut Follies, 
which has won international acclaim 
and top prizes for film festivals 
throughout Europe (though it still 
is banned in Massachusetts, pending 
an appeal in the courts at the time 
of this writing). Wiseman uses no 
narration but depends on the voices 
of the people being filmed, nor does 
he employ the nari rative aid of pick- 
ing out one or more people who 
serve as "main characters" to be fol- 
lowed ‘dicount the film. Shifting 
from scene to scene in a kind of 
moving montage, the high school it- 













erful, as im through i 
vants (in this case the teach 
administrators). 
Watching classes and counsel] 
sessions, sports and fashion sł 
and informal discussions, wha 
ly, mountingly becomes clear 
the real, underlying subject tl 
school is teaching is not Frer 
typing or sociology, but what i 
own words might be called ' 
citizenship," which means 
what you are told, respecting 
thority for authority's sake (this 
cludes all elders in or out of hon 
or school), behaving and dress 
and thinking like "everyone 
A boy pleading innocent to 
disciplinary charge is persuaded 
take his punitive "detention" per 
in order to show that he is matur 
a girl who wants to wear a short 
dress to the senior prom is told that 
she would "offend" people, and th 
being “individualistic” is all right, ol 
course, but there is a time and: place 
for it-evidently not in this life. A 
boy with long hair tells how an ad 
minister -calis- him. in and. criti- 
cizes him for not "looking like a 
Northeaster.” (Northeast is. t : 
name of the high school.) These in- 
cidents occur naturally throughout 
the busy activities of classroom and 
extracurricular involvements and. ak 
most unconsciously continue - 
build, then gather and drop ‘lik 
bomb in the final scene. This. 
episode is a faculty meeting wh 
a lady teacher reads a letter - from 
former student who is now ser 
in Vietnam and is about to p 
chute behind the DMZ; he writ 
thank his teachers and the 
and says some people may nol 
derstand why he is risking his life tc 
do what he is doing, but he think: 
it is right, and besides he und 
stands that "Im only a body ài 
way." The teacher beams with p 
and says she is sure the fa 
agrees with her that in the ca 
this boy, "Northeast has been. 
cessful.” | 
There is as yet no adequate 
gorization for these two powi 
and absorbing movies, and I p 
sonally prefer to think of ther 
poems. But then that’s the y 
think of Agee's Famous Me 
Orwell's Road to Wigan 













































































































On why we don’t need a yearly 
ee model change: 
“The design of the TC is such that even 
- in today's fast changing automotive 
< world, the appearance of the Rover will 
. never grow old."* “Few excuses need to 
be made for its performance, roadabil- 
ity, or accommodation when compar- 
... ing it to other sedans in the same class 
-but of more recent design."? 
On Rover engineering: 
“This is a car which does everything 
just right and to say that the Rover 
- 2000 TC is a perfect piece of automo- 
(tive engineering is certainly not exag- 
s gerating." 
On the Rover “ride”: 
“Springing is soft, and the result is a 
very plush ride with less harshness than 
any car short of a large American 
| sedan,” “Radial tires have been stand- 
~ ard on 2000's from the outset” “and 
the suspension has been tuned to these 
radial ply tires in such a manner that’’® 
"their usual effects on ride harshness 
have been completely tuned out.”? 
^. On manoeuverability and spunk: 
The TC also has very high cornering 
power for a sedan.”§ “We had occasion 
to come up against a few sports cars in 
town, and no doubt their drivers were 
somewhat amazed when this sedan 
managed to leave them during corner- 
ing manoeuvres. It is a very satisfying 
eeling to have a luxurious sedan which 
an give you adequate acceleration and 
then perform like a true GT when it 
comes to roaring through corners, 
along super highways or over 
country roads."? * 
On the engine: . 
“The engine 
loes run flex- 
bly and with- 
out tempera- 
ment, starting 





























after al 





read these new quotes from two 
road tests of the Rover 2000 TC 


quickly on its manual choke and having 
no carburetion flat spots or low-speed 
bucking to spoil everyday city-suburban 
driving."!? “The car’s highway per- 
formance is superb and cruising at 
90 mph is an effortless job for the 
engine," 
On shifting and braking: 
“The all synchromesh gear box makes 
shifting a delightful experience and the 
throws are quick and accurate.”!* “The 
gearbox itself is quiet and infallibly syn- 
chronized and its ratios are appropriate 
for the car and engine. The shift lever, 
which has a trigger release for getting 
into reverse, is in just the right place.” 
“The brakes are familiar Girling solid 
discs all around with plenty of swept 
area and two vacuum boosters."1* 
On getting into the Rover for the 
first time: 
“When you first sit in the TC it brings 
out a certain excitement,"!5 "In the 
2000's interior, the car's individuality is 
as clear as in the handling and ride. 
There's a definite English feeling about 
the surroundings, with proper leather 
...used as you would expect."19 
On instrumentation: 
*Control switches are easy to reach and 
there is no mystery as to what they are 
as each one is clearly marked."!? “The 
steering wheel is adjustable up-and- 
down about 114 in. but not fore-and- 





we're prejudiced 


































aft; a widely adjustable backre 
ever, takes care of all adjus 
needs.”15 “Standard equipment for 
market is an intriguing gadget. 
as Icelert,"1? “This flashes on ai 
when the temperature goes belo 
36 degree mark and stays on when ne 
temperature reaches the freezing 
point."^?0 





































On fresh air and heating: 
“Most notable is the heating and ven 
lation system, which in spite of mt 
catching-up by other manufactu 
over the past five years is still the bes 
we've experienced in a British 
Especially notable are the dash 
smack in front of the driver and p 
senger."?1 
On creature comforts: _ 
*Another touch, one we'd applaud in 
any car, is the pair of drop-down. bit 
under each side of the dash that se 
as storage space and as the best. kneg 
protection in a crash that we’ve seen, 
“The seats themselves, both front am 
back, fit like a glove providing m 
mum comfort."?5 
On visibility: 
“The view out over the sloping hoo 
outstanding, little fender-cap light 
fining the front corners, and tot 
and rear vision is also more that 
ceptable."?* 
On buying a Rover: 
The price we're quoting these d: 
the car that brought forth ¢ 
unsolicited enthusiasm is $ 
Write: British Leyland} 
Inc., 600 Willow Tree 
Leonia, New Jersey ! 
Or, better still, se 
Rover dealer. He'll: 
best to make you h 
and you can psp Hs 
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by Robert Evett 


n Charles Ives died fifteen 
ago, at the age of eighty, he 
he center of a a flourishing fan 
which had already been grow- 
or some years. I had assumed 
his lifework was too fragile a 
ure to support anything as 
ersome as the Ives cult as we 
have it No one could have 
more mistaken. The cult has 
and so has the demand for 
music. The current issue of 
hwann Long Playing Record 
v lists more than fifty titles, 
of them in several readings. 
.the symphonies, all of the 
sonatas, both quartets, all of 
ino music, and representative 
les of the choral and orches- 
usic are available. Still waiting 
horough treatment is his vast 
literature. 
nce Ives himself was an icon- 
| and" the enemy of accepted 
on, it is an irony that his repu- 
| was in large measure created, 


Ives Recordings 
of special value 


ie Complete Works for Piano 
Alan Mandel, pianist 
(Desto) 


Symphony No. 3 
th short orchestral pieces 
Leonard Bernstein 
Jew York Philharmonic 
(Columbia) 


Symphony No. 4 
okowski, Katz, and Serebier 
erican Symphony Orchestra 
and Schola Cantorum 
| (Columbia) 


"Ihe Concord Sonata 
John Kirkpatrick 
(Columbia) 


Jarvest Home Chorales 
and other choral pieces 
aca College Concert Choir | 
;regg Smith, conductor 
(Columbia) 


and is now being 
goon-squad of 


Groteeted. by a 
academiididiis who 


confuse his originality with great- 


ness, and to whom the suggestion 
that this greatness is not uniform 
throughout his canon comes as an 
insupportable affront. The literary 
critic Richard Freedman once wrote 
that "Ives was our best—some would 
say only—composer." A provocative 
remark. Now, Mr. Freedman is a 
professor of English at Simmons 
College, and how this position gives 
him the cachet to lay down the law 
with this authority and assurance I 
don't know, but since his is a typical 
Observation, 
know what 
"best." 
"Original" "great," "important"? 
These are useful words, but they are 
not interchangeable and must be 
handled with care. Ives was an 
original: an innovator, a man of 
large imagination, but also an ec- 
centric, a crank, a loner. As the 
pianist John Kirkpatrick points out, 
Ives’s musical testament is, in effect, 
his diary. It is the figure that comes 
through as compelling. To apply the 
term "great" to the music is to in- 
troduce a battery of conceptions, 
most of them tied to virtuosity and 
top-level professionalism, that sim- 
ply don't work for Ives. The man 
was an amateur. 
"Amateur" is 


Freedman means by 


another loaded 
word; but Ives is to Mozart what 
Grandma Moses is to Fragonard. 
This should be perfectly obvious. Is 
it all that painful to see it spelled 
out? If Ives had not clung so desper- 
ately to his amateur status, he would 
very likely have been as polite and 
nearly forgotten as his older contem- 
poraries Edward MacDowell and 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Part of his 
crankiness and surely all of his cele- 
brated experiments in  sonority, 
rhythm, and tonal relationships de- 
pended on a freedom from profes- 
sional commitments. 

In fairness, it should be pointed 
out that not all of the major figures 
in the arts in the United States 
have been technical virtuosos. Emily 
Dickinson, for instance, made do 


it would be good to. 


them. to do—witness the incredik 
messed-up condition in which | 
left Billy Budd. In Ives, where 
technique is often quite com 
cated, part of the fascination i 
watching the man struggle witl 
materials. 

Ives said some dreadful th 
about sound. In one essay, 


claimed that any one of his sever 
admittedly unsingable songs had 
right to a life of its own on the page 
and again he asked, "My God! What. 
has sound got to do with music?’ 
One would think that a musiciar 
with such strong reservations abou 
the importance of sound would have 
done better to go into another line | 
of work—anc Ives did this too, wher 
he went into the insurance busine 
with such great success. When. 
was writing music (and he stoppt 
in 1923), the manuscripts were g 
ing directly to the trunk, where the 
stayed. A camposer who was not ac 
customed to hearing his own wo 
performed might very well feel free 
about what he wrote than a m 
working against a deadline. At 
same time, a composer inexperi 
enced at hearing his own music—es 
pecially the orchestral stuff—coule 
be expected to be either shy or ram 
bunctious in a haphazard way, » 
Ives was in his orchestra scores 
The result is that, taken piece. 
piece and out of the context of th 
life which. as Kirkpatrick suggests 
makes it all meaningful, Ives's musi 
falls into three categories, which a 
not chronological and not necess: 
ily consistent within a single wor 
Pieces within the framework 
the musical tradition as Ives 4 
it. One of these, the song “Ch 
Rutlage," is completely su 









on, much as the First Piano 
mata is damaged by cloying fin 
» giécle parlor harmony. Many of 
best pieces in this category are 
choral works. 
. The jeux d'esprit. Ives's jokes. 
re often coarse and usually grow 
yut of raising hell with familiar 
unes—motives from. Beethoven in 
t Concord Sonata, "Shall We 
ather at the River?" in the Fourth 
Violin Sonata and elsewhere, "Co- 
| lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean" in 
. the Second Symphony and countless | 
other pieces. This is good-tempered | 
music, It's one thing not to like it | 
. and another not to get it. W des 
- not to like? 
| 
| 



























| $ Experimental works. Quite 
. early on, in his light music, Ives 
X achieved otherwise unobtainable ef- 
fects by writing in two keys at once, 
as Bach had done (seriously) in the | 
..opening chorus of the St. Matthew | 
_ Passion and as Mozart had done in 
— A Musical Joke. Stravinsky used this 
- device in Petrouchka, and because 
= Ives had used it earlier, there is a 
suggestion that Ives's crystal ball was 
an unusually bright one. There are 
- also pieces in which Ives, by using 
_ the twelve tones of the chromatic | 
-= scale in an arbitrary sequence, an- 
-. ticipates serial and note-row compo- | 
sition (as Chopin did in the E major 
_ étude), and in which his rhythmic 
- and metrical structures look forward 
|. to Bartók or backward to Gregorian 
= chant, depending on which way you 
- are facing. Since these innovations | 
and what followed them in the work 
^ of other composers have so long ago | 
| 
| 


























"been assimilated into the common 
experience, nobody but a historian | 
ith an eye to the calendar has the | 
otional equipment to deal with 
ir significance as Ives himself 
vould have felt them. For the ordi- 
ary listener, Ives at his wildest tends 
to sound like MacDowell with a lot 
of wrong notes. 
n point of style, Ives lived off the 
nd, which is why he sounds so 
ch like a man of his time: 
yerican, pre-World War. L Wil- 
m Austin, in his book Music in 
Twentieth Century, develops the | 
enious theory (supported by quo- 
ns from the composer's essays) 
Ives was concerned with "sub-| 
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sic. He wrote: 


We might offer the suggestion that 
Debussy's content would have been 
worthier of his manner, if he had 
hoed corn or sold newspapers for a 
living. for in this way he might have 
gained a deeper vitality and a truer 
theme to sing at night and of a 
Sunday. 


In fact, it would be easy to damn 
Ives entirely on the basis of his irre- 
sponsible essays, without taking the 
precaution of listening to his music. 
But, as Austin says, "Without the 
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Here are 10 facts about unicLUB. 
They are 10 reasons to clip the cou- 
pon and join now! 





1. Any LP or tape on every U.S. or foreign 
label available. Columbia — Capitol - RCÀ — 
London & 350 more. No exceptions, 


2. You save a minimum of 35% on LP’s; 3346 
on tapes and 25% on books. 


LP's LIST 


$1.98 
2.98 


uniCLUB 


$1.35 
1.95 
2.49 
3.09 
3.79 


3.79/98 
4.79/98 
5.79/98 





#3, You can save even more by taking advan- 
tage of the regular extra discount “Specials.” 
Save up to 80% off list price. Right now, for 
example, the entire RCA Red-Seal catalog is 
$2.75 mono; $3.25 stereo. The Vox $4.98 series 
is $1.75 mono and stereo. 
4. Never a requirement to buy. No monthly 
“stop-order” forms to return. You receive just 
what you order. 
5. LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP 
The club membership fee is $5. This is for life- 
time privileges which are increasing all the time, 
6. FREE CLUB MAGAZINE 
Members regularly receive “uniGUIDE” advis- 
ing them of the latest releases, recommended 
best-buys and extra discount “Specials.” When 
you join you receive a free 300-page Schwann 
record catalog listing every available record 
and its price. You receive a free Harrison tape 
catalog if you specify. 
7. FASTEST SERVICE ANYWHERE 
Your orders are not only processed but shipped 
the same day we receive them. This unique serv- 
ice is possible because your orders are picked 
from an inventory of over 250,000 LP's & tapes. 
You get factory-new sealed albums and tapes 
only. Defects are fully returnable at no charge. 
8. SAVE UP TO 50% ON 

| STEREO GEAR 
Individual components or complete systems — 


ouniClue 


Saves you more 
on more of what you want! | 
TAPES STEREO GEAR BOOKS 
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To guess what Ives is gettin 
his sonatas and symphomies, 
essential to recognize the tune 
quoted, especially from pe 
church music, but also from dài 
music and military band music. 
is desirable to know the texts and 
sympathize with their meanings. 
the small towns and countryside 
America, s 



















One's acceptance of Ives anc 
work depends, largely, on the abi 
to make a judgment in which: 
sound of sound does not count, 

































































uniCLUB supplies hi-fidelity equipment of vir 
tually every manufacturer at tremendous ‘sa: 
ings, This month's "Hi-Fi Special" is a Garra 
SL 95 turntable; List $129.50, to members 
only $83.00. | 
9. BOOKS OF ALL. PUBLISHERS 
The Book Division - only uniCLUB has itt 
fers members at least 2596 off on any book in 
print. You get only original publishers’ edi- 
tions. uniGUIDE lists best-sellers, just-pu 
lished works and book “Specials.” x 
*Texts are reduced 10%. E 
10. FOUR CLUBS IN ONE i 
uniCLUB is really a time-saver. It makes join- 
ing many clubs unnecessary. Now you can buy 
all your records, tapes, auto-cartridges, books 
and stereo-gear from one convenient sou 
We hope you'll join today! 
SAVE MONEY EVEN ON YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP FEE 

Give gift memberships with full lifetime pri 
leges for only $2.50 each. Splitting the cost 
one other person lowers cost to $3.75; enrollin: 
five at a time brings cost down to only $3 eac 


i Send my Free Schwann catalog; order 


blanks & uniGUIDE by return mail. 
i $5 enclosed guarantees me: a 


| 1. LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP in t 
| ' CLUB l ; 
| 2. 35%-80% savings on LP albums, VA 
| on tapes, 25% on books. 
:3. No requirements ever to buy anyth 
Nothing will ever be sent until I orde 
| T must be delighted with uniCLUB or wit 
10 days I will let you know and receive 


fall refund. . 
unicLUuB In 
DEPT.  AT5 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
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[] Send gift memberships at $2.50 eat 
and addresses listed on attached 
pu | am also interested in pre-recordi 


iš: Violin Sonatas Nos. 1, 2, and 
osef Suk, violin, and Julius 
en, piano; London CS-6549), 
iful playing, bright sound, and 
ree sonatas on one record. 


meini: Griselda; Graun: Monte- 

| (Joan Sutherland and friends; 

don OSA-1270: two records). 

erland’s Huty tones provide an 
ent excuse for exhuming two 
que operas, at least in excerpt 
There's much charm in each, 
ally Karl Heinrich Graun's 
y delightful depiction of the 
est of Mexico. 


American Short Stories (Read- 

y Hurd Hatfield, Arthur Luce 

Alexander Scourby, Hiram 

an and others; Spoken Arts SA- 

en records). 'Tales by Irving, 

horne, Poe, Mark Twain, Bret 

te, and O. Henry, all delivered 

| clarity and a fine sense of sus- 

ise. Who knows, you may never 
' to read a book again. 


Chande: London CSA-2221: iue 
Ords). Ansermet's contribution is 
ty and lightness, but it is made 


1e cost of dramatic impact. Try 
istein (Columbia M28-699). 


" McCormack Collection (RCA 
la VIC-1393). Not the Irish 
stuff, but arias and duets from 
e, Pearl Fishers, Daughter of 
egiment, and even Meistersing- 
emarkable singing: something 
be missed. 


: Cosi fan tutte (Price, Troya- 
TTN Milnes, Shirley, Flagello, 
lorf conducting New Philhar- 
; RCA LSC-6416: four rec- 
Though marred by some lump- 
öcal clowning at the start, this 
ers warmly beautiful singing, 
isite orchestral playing, and the 
ition of several invariably omit- 
I ias. Jos about the best of the 


‘Planté: The Issued Recordings 
national Piano Library IPL- 
anté was a nineteenth-century 


rtuoso famous. for his pro- 


vitality, even when the notes | get 
hashed up, as they occasionally do. 
Pieces by Gluck, Mendelssohn, Cho- 
pin, and others; pretty good sound, 
all things considered. 


Satie: Parade and other works (two ver- 
sions: Manuel Rosenthal conducting 
French National Radio Orchestra on 
Everest 3234, and Louis Auriacombe 
conducting Paris Conservatoire Or- 
chestra on Angel S-36486). Angel's 
sound has more warmth, but Rosen- 
thal’s performance for Everest has in- 
comparably more life and gets far 
more fun out of the sound effects 
(typewriter, siren, and so on). 


Soler: Six Double Concertos for Two 
Organs (E. Power Biggs and Daniel 
Pinkham; Columbia MS-7174). Gaie- 
ty, grace, cheeriness—all are in this 
eighteenth-century Spanish music. 
Evidently life occasionally did be- 


-come lighthearted at the Escorial, 


where these pieces were originally 
played. The Biggs-Pinkham team 
manages to toss them off with brio 
and bounce. 


Strauss: Don Juan; final scene from 
Salome (Fritz Reiner and Chicago 
Symphony, Inge Borkh; RCA Vic- 
trola VICS-1392). A Reiner sound 
spectacular, which somehow had to 
wait a long time for release. It's 
worth hearing, though Borkh is 
steely Salome rather than a sensuous 
one. 


Strauss: Also sprach Zarathustra (Zu bin 
Mehta and Los Angeles Philharmon- 
ic; London  C$-6609). Absolutely 
stunning as sheer sound, especially 
that 2001: A Space Odyssey opening. 


Stravinsky: Firebird: Suite; Bartok: Mu- 
sie for Strings, Percussion, and Celesta 
(Pierre Boulez and BBC Symphony 

Orchestra; Columbia MS-7206). An- 
other extraordinary performance by 
Boulez, this time with a strong rhyth- 
mic underpinning lending fresh in- 
terest to the two works. 


The Unicorn picis chorus con- 
ducted by Charles R. Grean; RCA 
Camden CAS-1103). Technically a 
children's record, but elders drifting 
by can find fun in it too. Deft arrange- 
ments and straightforward. singing of 


Verdi: La Traviata (Highlights i int 


man with Hilde Gueden, Fritz Wi 
derlich, Dietrich — Fischer-Diesk 
Bavarian Symphony Orchestra; F 
liodor H$-25088). The languag 
course, is unsuitable, but the si 

is pretty awful too. If this i: 
Verdi is done in Germany, his 
larity there is astounding, 


Wolf: String Quartet in D Minor q ; 
salle Quartet; Deutsche Gram 
phon 139376) Hugo Wolf's quarti 
is an early work, with its dullness on 
occasionally relieved by an origin: 
harmonic touch. Fortunatels | 


shifted to songwriting. 


Short Reviews: Books 
by Phoebe Adams 


Witcheraft at Salem by Chadwick Har 
sen. Braziller, $6.95. Professor Han- 
sen proposes to correct what he be- 
lieves are widespread misconceptions 
about the role of the clergy in th 
Salem witch trials. A quick local sur 
vey reveals that what is widespread 
not misconception but candid, cheer- 
ful, total ignorance, which this ser- 
viceable book can readily dispel. Not- 
withstanding the dire hints put abo: 
by his publisher, Mr. Hansen i 
claiming there was an active co 
behind every bayberry bush on the 
North Shore. : 


Obscenity and Publie Morality by Har: 
M. Clor. University of Chica: 
$9.50. After much learned ex 
tion, the author, associate pr 

of political science at Kenyon Col 
lege, comes on strong for censorship 
for all the same old reasons. 


The Complete Poems by Elizabet 
Bishop. Farrar, Straus and Giro 
$7.50. It is to be hoped that : 
word "com plete" does not mean tl 
Miss Bishop is really quitting poetr 


Sanctity or There's No Such Thing A 
Naked Sailor by Dennis Selby. $n 
and Schuster, $4.95. Give a comp 
a list of currently. profitable lit 
fads—tough private detective, h 
sexual intrigue, Gothic reviv 
black humor—and it would g 








Oscar Wilde, edited by Richard Ell- 
mann. Random House, $10.00. His 
"book reviews and occasional pieces 
prove that while Wilde could be su- 
perbly malicious with fatheads, he 
was a generous and painstaking crit- 
ic, quick to find merit and delighted 
.to announce the discovery. It is easy 
.to damn a book amusingly. Wilde 
could praise amusingly, a rare and 
difficult trick. 

























Picturesque Itinerary of the Hudson 
< River by Jacques Milbert. Gregg, 
$90.00. Milbert was a French artist, 
“engineer, and n aturalist who 
 prowled the Northeastern United 
States for seven years, collecting ani- 
mals, birds, fish, insects, plants, and 
“mineral specimens on behalf of his 
government, and sketching for his 
"own pleasure. He sent home dog- 
wood trees to improve the construc- 

tion of carriages, and bison to be 
bred for farm work. He thought 

‘they could well replace oxen because 
he. had tamed one, but he was a 
^man who tamed everything, includ- 

ing a puma. In due course he also 

wrote a book, and this text (trans- 
lated by Constance D. Sherman) 
provides an extensive and charming 
"record of American methods, man- 

ners, and environment around 1820. 

Milbert was no Mrs. Trollope, but a 
> good, adaptable traveler—inquisitive, 
- sympathetic, observant, and knowl- 
 .edgeable. There was not a trace of 
condescension in his temperament, 
and he must have been one of the 
z kindest men that ever lived; even 

the New England climate failed to 

enrage him. He was a sound, work- 

manlike sketcher, and the box of 
> reproduced lithographs that accom- 
.. panies the book is full of pleasures. 
Book ($20.00) and box ($75.00) may 
‘be purchased separately. 
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^ "The Bouviers by John H. Davis. Far- 
© rar, Straus and Giroux, $10.00. Mr. 
- Davis, a Bouvier kinsman, has writ- 
ten a history of the family. It tells at 
exciting length rather more than 
body but a Bouvier really needs 
now. 


















ected Longer Poems by W. H. 
en, and Letters From Iceland by 
Auden and Louis MacNeice. 
m House, $7.50 each. The let- 
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LATEST WILL - 


. New and 
Selected Poems 


MARIANNE MOORE: “Sensibility and chivalry do characterize her 
work. .. . She is a relief from the callous spirit of these times... . I take’ 
this book to heart.” 


Publishers’ Weekly: “Vividly evocative of scene and richly conscious of: 
color, sights, sounds, smells and the textures both of the earth and the. 
mind, her poems are self-contained and unique." | 





MURIEL RUKEYSER: “Lenore Marshall's poems are that country of | 
compassion where wit and horror are very close to each other, of grave 
music while a procession of people and animals reaches its drama, and: 
we recognize the present moment,” «t 


IRVING HOWE 





: “Rich in substance... . Quite extraordinary!” 


At all bookstores * $6.00 cloth; $2.95 paper 


W. W, NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 








RESORT VACATIONS. Majorca orT Tor 


r Canary islands, 14 days. $440 to 
cludes round-trip fare from N.Y. (trans- 
¥ jet), rooms with bath at top-grade 
ips, taxes, all meals except lunch. See 
vel agent or: COOK'S Travel Service, 
Avenue, New York, New York 10017 


SUMMER RENTALS 


TING? Try cooperative living in peaceful, 
Up-state New York. May-October. Single 
tor widows, sixtyish, liberal arts degrees. 

e Monthly Classified Dept, Box h 8 Ar- 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02116 


e ten weeks summer '69, Sweeping View 
bscot Bay from posh barn, two bed- 
1% baths, kitchen, porch, meadows, 
"Wm. Hopkins, North Haven, 
agent. | 


AGAZINE FOR WRITERS 


-—but for time-tested, honest instruc- 
writing for publication, read THE 

ER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
rs: Each issue contains articles by leading 


Maine, I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 
| 
| 


i 


fs and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists | 


there to sell manuscripts. $6 a year. 
3 mos. subs. mail $1 to THE WRITER, 
ington St., 4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116, 


ART SCHOOLS 


~<STUDY — PAINTING on beautiful 
August. Excursions, lectures. 

vst , Brochure: PYTHAGOREION 
HUE Route 2, Chapel Hill, North Caro 


490 CHOR of writing instruction by 

i known authors and editors. Lists 2,000 
arkets for manuscripts, with editors' require- 
s, addresses, payment rates, etc. Also, sec- 

n the business side of writing——copyright, 

ty agents, prize offers, manuscript prepa- 
ón and submission. $10.00 at your bookstore | 
irect postpaid from THE WRITER, Inc., Pub- 
I 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS 


50 FAMOUS PAINTINGS On Stamps, $2.00. 
keshore, Box 162Y, Concord, Tenn. 37720 


] he Atlantic now accepts classified 
dvertising. Copy should be re- 
ived by the 15th of second month 
jor to issue, 
advertisements will be 
sed by headings: Literary Ser- 
"Qut-Of-Print. Books, Book- 
tés, Art Schools, Colleges, 
mps, Hobbies, Gourmet, Vaca- 
1s, Travel Tours, Cruises, Sum- 
Rentals . . . and the like. 
Rates for a single insertion: 


80 cents per word 
(ten word minimum) - 


Six time rate 
70 cents per word 
Twelve time rate 
60 cents per word 


"E ayment must be received by Jst of 
prior month to date of issue. 


Address Classified Department 
The Atlantic Monthly 


a 8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts. 021 17 
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frontier history. 


| Collected Poems by 
| Horizon, 
mands all the intricate antique de- 
| vices of music and meter and uses 


| lish verse 


work that Mi. Auden wishes to) 
preserve—confirm his reputation as. 


one of the finest poets of our time. 


A Card From Morocco by Robert Shaw. 
Harcourt, Brace & World, $4.95. 
Mr. Shaw wrote The Man in the | 
Glass Booth, and this is a play-| 
wright's novel, operating entirely | 
through conversation and . brief. 
scene-setting descriptions. The de- 
scriptions are brilliant. The conver- | 


— 


sation is between two middle-aged ||. 
| men, less has-beens than never-weres, | 
is no quick and easy formula for writing | 


sharing drinking bouts and neuroses 
in Spain. The tale is melancholy but 
funny, with a constant daft sparkle 
in the talk and a run of bizarre but | 
convincing episodes. | 
The Crisis in Welfare in Cleveland, 
Report of the Commission, 
edited by Herman D. Stein, chair- 
man. Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, $5.95. The writing is dull, as 
befits a commission report, but the 
facts concerning the brutality and | 
plain hypocritical idiocy of the wel- 
fare system are clearly presented. 


Mayor’s 


Under Cover for Wells Fargo: The Un- 
| varnished Recollections of Fred Dodge, 
edited by Carolyn Lake. Houghton 
Mifflin, $6.95. Manuscript found in 
an old trunk, describing the career 
of a natural-born snoop and confi- 
dence man who, being also honest, 
turned detective and hunted crooks 
for Wells Fargo. He was a friend of 
the Earp » boys, and his description of 
any quiet evening in ‘Tombstone 
makes TV Westerns look demure. As 
a writer, Dodge contrived miracles of 
understatement and original gram- 
mar, but he put down a fine piece of 
Miss Lake’s notes 
are informative and slyly amusing. 


Basil Bunting. 
$6.50. Mr. Bunting com- 


them for thoroughly contemporary 
purposes. This remarkable poet has 
dragged the whole history of Eng- 
into the twentieth cen- 
tury and proved it relevant. 


Pictures of Fidelman by Bernard Mala- 
mud. Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
$5.95. Part of Mr. Malamud's new 
novel appeared in the Atlantic. 
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IESTLE 


sardonic, polemical, humorous, 
lyrical, reflective, critical — 
and incomparable. 


ESSAYS OF 


FIVE DECADES 


“The last of the great English 
essayists" demonstrates his full 
range of sympa- 

thies and con- 

cerns in this 

new collection 

of 79 of his. 

best essays. 

Selected | 

and with a 

preface by 

ik 

Cooper. 

$8.95 at 

book- 

stores 


Atlantic- 
Littie, 
Brown 


ne of America’s 
foremost 
biographers analyzes 
the qualities, the 
instincts, the _ 
techniques and the 
art that go into 
the writing 
_of biography. 


The Craft - (he Calling. 


Catherine 
Irinker Bower 


$5.95 Atlantic-Little, T P 
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Zenith introduces portable color TV 
big enough to enjoy from anywhere in the r 
yet small enough to fit anywhere 


J 
X 


color portable...with a picture 


Qi 


pm cl — _ that measures a full 16 inches 


from corner to corner...in à. 
slim, trim, compact cabinet. 

A picture 42% bigger than a 14” 
diag. portable. 141% bigger than 
a 10” diag. portable. And this © 
portable is Handcrafted...to bring 
you a sharper, more true-to-life - 
color picture years longer. See — 
the new Zenith 16" diag. color 
portable at your Zenith dealer's. 
Set shown: The Raeburn, Model A3720, 
16" diag. picture. In grained American 
Walnut color or grained Pecan color. 


Why not get the best | 


—o.Thequalitygoesin. |. 70 
~~ beforethenamegoeson- - 
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2400 Market St, Youngstown, Ohio 44507 
P.O. Box 3283, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74102 
PO. Box 1271, Portland, Oregon 97207 
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R ONLY $1502 A VOLUME 


at once ina short experimental membership 
ee to buy four Club Choices within a year at the special members’ pri i 


Now complete after 40 years’ research and writing 
VI » The Reformation » Retail price $12. 


RETAIL 
PRICE 














‘Le Our Oriental Heritage + Retail price $12. 
1i e The Life of Greece » Retail price $10. 
HI» Caesar and Christ « Retail price $10. 
IV'« The Age of Faith « Retail price $12. 







VII » The Age of Reason Begins « Retail price $10 
VIII » The Age of Louis XIV © Retail price $10, 

IX + The Age of Voltaire e Retail price $12. 

X « Rousseau and Revolution » Retail price $15. 












TOHE PURPOSE of this experi- 
. mental membership is to have 
you discover, by your own actual 
xperience, the extraordinary op- 
"portunity you have as a member of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club to 
build a well-rounded home library 
.at little cost—through the Club’s 
unique Book-Dividend system. You 
‘an acquire valuable sets or expen- 
ive volumes for trifling sums. 


c THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE © If you 
nue after this experimental 
membership, you will earn, for 
every Club Selection or Alter- 
nate you buy, a Book-Dividend 
Credit. Each Credit, upon payment 
a nominal sum, often only $1.00 






































V e The Renaissance « Retail price $10, 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan every reading family should know abou 


or $1.50—somewhat more for un- 
usually expensive volumes and sets 
—will entitle you to a valuable 
Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from over one hundred fine: 
volumes now available. 


HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? A 
portion of the amount members pay 
for books is invested in entire edi- 
tions of valuable books and sets. 
These are the Club’s Book-Divi-. 
dends and members are free to 
choose among them. Since the in- 
auguration of the Book-Dividend 
system, $465,000,000 worth of 
books (retail value) has been re- 
ceived by Club members through 
this unique plan. 
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480 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of. 
Month Club and send me The Story of Cipilizar 
in 10 volumes, billing me $1.50 per volume. Lagree ¢ 
purchase at least four monthly Selections—or Alt 
nates—during the first year I am a member. 
bers’ prices for these books average 20 
retail prices. I have the right to cancel my mer 
ship any time after buying these four books. 
continue after this trial, I will earn a Book-Divid 
Credit for every Selection--or Alternate—I buy. Ba 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal sum, wii | 
me to a Book-Dividend which I may choose iro 
wide varlety always avallabie. (A postage and n 
ing charge is added to all shipments.) PLEASE M 
Occasionally the Club will offer two or more boa 
at a special combined price. Such purchasi 
counted as a single book in fulfilling the me 
ship obligation. 
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been working hard to keep our and following “The Big Bust at Univer- 
to present a modest Atlantic sity Hall" are analyzed by Professor 
Nathan Glazer and others. 
facts will sit still for a few days, "Background to Apocalypse" is a pene- 
pear in July. Research on such trating—and ultimately scathing— 
examination of The Living Theater and 
all that bag by the talented critic 
Richard Gilman. 
"A Primer on Speculative Techniques 
in the Stock Market," to appear in 
two parts, provides some very useful guid- 
ance for bewildered would-be investors. 


Times change, and as you can see by 
comparing this issue's cover, designed 
by Adrian Taylor, with that of the 

r would happen at Harvard first Atlantic, November, 1857, 
after all. Events preceding —— so do magazines. | 
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When a military man attacks 
the military, that is news. W hen 
the military man happens to be a 
Medal of Honor winner, a 
former Commandant of the U.S. 
Marines af ad member of the Joint 
Chiefs of $ tal, it is an event. 
So we discp vered after publishing 
General David M. Shoup’s remark- 
able articld ' ‘The New American 
Militarism? in the April Atlantic. 
The General's somber indictment 
was featured on the major 
television 4 nd radio newscasts and 
on front pi iges across the country. 
It provoked editorials, almost all 
of them approving, in the 
New York Times, Washington Post, 
Boston Glo! be, and many other 
newspapers, As the Senate Foreign 
Relations Gommittee opened a 
hearing, its, chairman, Senator 
William F ul bright, advised Secretary 
of State Wt dliam Rogers to read 
the article. | (The Secretary did.) 
The Pent tagon, of course, did not 
like the art? cle; General Shoup 
and Marine Colonel James A. 
Donovan, w ho helped him compose 
the article, have received rebukes 
from old m litary comrades. 
Among the critics, the editors of the 
New Re publ ic thought the General's 
attack cente, 'ed too much on the 
career militàry and did not 
sufficiently ake into account the 
extent to which the "civilian 
warriors —tle operations planners 
of the CIA, for example, and the 
civilian ady penres of “counter- 
insurgency” activities overseas— 
have helped. to "militarize" 


America's ecpnomy and its foreign 
World War H. 









policy since | 











The New | tepublic's comment 
is well taker; the military alone 


med for policies and 
orsed and 


cannot be. 
programs € 












in many cases originated 
civilian leaders of govern 
finance, and industry in 
twenty-five years. But Get 
was talking about the pa 
story he knows best, and 1 
direct experience of near 
years of soldiering. 

The widespread reaction 
General Shoup's warning wa 
not merely to the rank and 
reputation of the man wh 
The article appeared at a tim 
when more and more Ameri 
are ready to take seriously the 
of the growing "military-indu 
complex" as described by P 
President Eisenhower more tl 
nine years ago. This is no sim 
conflict of military with civili 
interests; it is a far more comi 
more pervasive danger of pol 
saturation and economic imb 
that increasingly make militat 
options the choice over diplo 
options abroad, while at hot 
billions that must somehow 
applied to our appalling so 
urban, transport, and pollt 
problems continue instead t 
consumed by a defense bu 
swollen to $8o billion a y 
thesis here is that this is no 
run a great country; and 
means that you will be he 
much more about the 8 
in months to come. 













































































WASHINGTON 


ona that the President 
his modifed “Safe- 
anti-ballistic-missile program, 
was a gathering in the offices 
ator Edward M. Kennedy, 
of the opposition to the 
to review Kennedy’s state- 
on the matter. Nixon said 
what Kennedy and his people 
xpected him to say, but it was 
plicated subject, and Kenne- 
issistants placed calls to some of 
itside consultants, whose ad- 
ad been sought ever since the 
came up. Room 431 of the Old 
e Office Building is something 
magnet to those who aspire to 
yw. cabinet status, so in due 
Richard N. Goodwin, the in- 
ial gun-for-hire who hap- 
to be in town, dropped by as 
rs in the Kennedv orbit. 
M was the President's "first 
decision"—so billed by his 
nts—and the Kennedy re- 
was important. 


eing “nonpolitical”’ 


never there is a question of 
policy, Ted Kennedy must 
a statement on it. To the 
ipers (if this is any guide to 
ng), a Kennedy statement has 
> political weight, greater spe- 
avity, than the pronounce- 
any of the other outs: Hu- 
imphrey, Eugene McCarthy, 
1. Muskie. The Kennedy 
nt on the ABM had a cer- 
> and rhetoric that has be- 
ical of the established op- 
in Congress and out of it, 
nfronted with an act (or 


the Nixon Administra- | 
| to say, it was a moderate - 


statement by any standard, written 
with a tone that befitted not only a 
Kennedy but a Kennedy who is 
assistant Democratic leader of the 
Senate. There was no hint of parti- 
sanship (Nixon's name was not men- 
tioned in the text), and Kennedy's 
aides offered the thesis that his .co- 
operation with Republican Senator 
John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky 
in the fight against the ABM re- 
flected Kennedy's judgment that the 
ABM issue was not "political"; it 
had nothing to do with politics. It 
was carefully explained that Ted 
Kennedy did not want to become 
entrapped as Robert Kennedy had 
in the debate about Vietnam, where- 
by every time he spoke out against 
the war, it was assumed that he was 
pursuing a political vendetta against 
Lyndon Johnson. 

Accordingly, the senator was 
caused to say in his March 14 state- 
ment that the Administration "had 
missed a number of important op- 
portunities to advance our common 
cause in the world." 'There were 
eight tightly written criticisms of the 
Nixon proposals, and the statement 
ended with a recommendation of a 
Gaither-like commission to inquire 
into our national priorities (every- 
one seems to have forgotten that the 
Gaither Report found the Russians 
gaining . . .). It was an exceedingly 
sophisticated document, mitigated 
not a whit by the realization that 


Kennedy has on call virtually the 


entire MIT-Harvard political-scien- 
tific complex. But it was not exactly 
a call to arms, or a summons to the 
barricades. The analysts in Wash- 
ington, to borrow a phrase from Ho 
Chi Minh, insist that the objective 
conditions in America do not yet 
permit rebellion. 

It is another way. of saying that 


sound of tumbrils in Pennsylvar 
Avenue; he seems to feel the native 
are not restless. It may yet happi 
but the gray young men in the \ 
House believe it will not; if eve 
one keeps cool Nixon politics, be 
lieve it or not, is the politics of 
mosphere  ("existential" as the x: 
cliché has it), which one supposes . 
is only natural for a man who was | 
once described by an aide as "a gi 
who creates himself as he goes à 
along." There is a somnolence in the i 
Capital that has the unmistakable | 
smell of the Eisenhower years, and 
to say that is not necessarily to sneer; 
we have moved some distance since 
1961. It is a mark of the degree to 
which Washington has been isolated 
from America in the three brief . 
months since Lyndon Johnson took... 
his leave. ‘There was no mistaking 
the trouble the country was in wi 
Lyndon Johnson in town, sy: 
izing the disaffection, exacerba 
it with his very presence, alienating 
everyone around. Those who live 
here now wonder if the sounds c 
the cities, the blacks, and the young 
are penetrating the sealed wink 

of the White House. The sus 

is that they are, they truly 


there is no indication excep 


assurances—that they are. 


Hovering 


It, is. a strange phenomenon, « 
content at about every point o 


compass. It is only that the € 


fortable wns middle class s Teas ; 


and anger at what lyon Pot 
regard as an American ph 


Richard | Nixon has yet to hear the Tas 
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is the Literary Guild price! 
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ee now you can s 1 
ply by joining the Guild and including Portnoy's Complaint 
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*Adam Smith’ 
{Publisher's 
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(Publisher 5 
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Philip Roth 
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(Publisher's 
edition, $6.95) 
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(Publisher's 

edition, $5.95} 
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(Publisher's 
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324, A SMALL TOWN IN 
GERMANY, John le Carré 
(lublisher's 

edition, $5.95} 


112. THE DOUBLEDAY 
BOGK OF INTERIOR 
DECORATING, Albert 
Kornfeld tPublisher's 
edition, $11.95} 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 


AUCIE MARCH, HENDERSON 
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3 volumes count as 1 
choice. (Publisher's 
editions, $17.75) 
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Selected and edited 
by Elliott Coleman 
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(Publisher's 
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iPublisher's 
edition, $8.95) 
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(Publisher's 
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edition, $4.95) 
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(Publisher's 
edition, $10.00) 
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=: be- 
ed, the air is clogged, the schools 
ine, and the government waxes 
r. These are no longer merely 
oncerns of the special-interest 
or Ralph Nader; they are 
ncerns of ordinary people. 
iewhere there must be a con- 
ion between this and the criti- 
of the American military, 
h there is an unfortunate 
acy to equate Washington or 
ge attitudes with attitudes 
re. There is not, as far as any- 
| judge, any imminent grass- 
revolt against lieutenant colo- 
l, in a town as traditional 
ervative as Libertyville, IHi- 
he town where Adlai Steven- 
aintained a farm, the most re- 
ble of the citizenry were upset 
the deployment of an ABM- 
-© site six miles from down- 
They were not upset enough 
at it to demonstrate against it, 
they organized meetings and 
letters to the local newspaper: 
n a town which places pa- 
sm literally next to a belief in 
‘Then the citizen reads of so 
erate a senator as Stuart Sym- 
on reversing his position, de- 
ng the war, ABM, the mili- 
ndustrial complex, and the de- 
udget, and wonders perhaps 
ters have not changed since 
"War IL. Where have all the 
Vaynes gone? 

-hovering over all of it, the 
in economy, inflating at just 
5 percent a year, a cornu- 
jut of control—or nearly so. 
ederal Reserve Board raises 
discount rate to 6 percent, a 
almost certain to create un- 
yment. Who is hit by unem- 
it? The blacks, last to be 
nd first to be fired, which 
.us round to the people who 
been demonstrating and pro- 
© for three—is it four? five? 
rs. But we know all about 
ow. The only question is 
rey will return to the streets, 
the Nixon Administration 
] with that. The country is 
Ir a reaction, a state of mind 
e White House will surely 
o account. A highly devel. 
e of cool is important, but 
enough? It won't. 


+. * 


ne of the Administrati 

































































fected the public 


belief that no business 


sociates (with 
Melvin Laird, the Wisconsin con- 


gressman who was named Defense 


Secretary) followed suit. Miss Willie 
Mae Rogers, of the Good House- 
keeping Institute, came one day and 
left the next; Walter J. Hickel, ini- 
tially savaged for his handling of the 
great oil leak off the Monterey 
Coast, drew raves after a fortnight. 
Robert Finch, who may turn out to 
be the strong man of the Administra- 
tion, says little and by most accounts 
performs admirably. But no one 
knows what Finch, Attorney General 
Mitchell, HUD Secretary Romney, 
or any of the others are performing 
at. It is disconcerting. 
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No shopping list 





So on his eighty-fourth day in of- 
fice, the President quietly slipped a 
mini-State of the Union message up 
to the Hill. It was an odd document, 
affirming that Vietnam and inflation 
were his first priorities, and declar- 
ing that the remainder would not 
carry "large price tags." In the field 
of social legislation, the operative 
lines were: "We now have a hodge- 
podge of programs piled on pro- 
grams, in which too often the pres- 
sure to perpetuate ill-conceived but 
established ones has denied needed 
resources to those that were new and 
more promising.” That passage is 
not entirely clear, but was a faithful 
declaration of one of Nixon’s favor- 
ite campaign themes: that now was 









y, no raised voice and no sweep. — 
ing policy statements; as a matter of 
fact, no statements period, sweeping 
or otherwise. Mr. Nixon was said to 
feel that until the nastiness that in- 
dialogue was 
cooled, no business was possible. It 
was a more subtle point than mere- 
ly the understandable wish of a new 
President to gain the confidence and 
good opinion of his people. It was a 
zas possible 
until the fever was broken, and calm 
restored to the land. One way to 
clear the atmosphere was to stand 
mute, at least in public, on the the- 
ory that while silence would uplift 
no one, neither would it be an irri- 
tant. It was a decision which may 
in the end rank as the first major 
move, or non-move, of the Adminis- 
tration. The President behaved diffi- 
dently from the outset, and his as- 
the exception of 









o give life to tl i 
departure from custom, the dor 
message was not a shopping li 
major legislative proposals. Nix 
proposals ranged from increasing 
cial security to reorganizing the Pos 
Office. Unspecific in the extreme, t 
message spoke of “new measures” 
this, programs to "increase the e 
tiveness” of that. "No extra 
promises," the President sa 
stuck to his word: “This Adn 
tration will gladly trade the false ex 
citement of fanfare for the abid 
satisfaction of achievement," 

But beyond the sanctimonious ve 
biage, there was a certain admirab 
realism. The simple truth appea 
be that the White House does 
know precisely what to do about 
major ills, what with the econo 
in very serious difficulty and—prob- 
ably more important—the lack of: 
agreed solutions. It is very difficult to - 
quarrel with the priorities: Vietnai 
first and the economy second. It is 
plausible argument that the country 
cannot move ahead, as another Presi- 
dent put it, until those two matters —- 
are resolved. The rest of it waits in — 
the wings. No President ever. en- 
tered office with fewer promises t 
keep (and, judging from the. first 
three months, less determination to 
keep them). É 

The cities need more money, but: 
how should it be distributed and. 
whom and for what? The black 
in rebellion, but what to do. 
that? The alienation of the young 
continues apace. There will be ni 
One Hundred Days or even a Three 
Hundred and Sixty-Five Days of leg 
islative miracle in this Administras 
tion. “We are still recovering. 
Kennedy's 100 Days, and Joh 
100 Days, and even FDR's 100 D 
a White House assistant says cris 
He was asked if he could name 01 
absolutely essential piece of domestic - 
legislation, and he replied that he. 
could not; is our dilemma one that 
can be solved by new laws? >= 

Partly because there is so littl 

can be held on to, partly becau: 
a number of people here suppo: 
that Nixon is correct in aspiring t 
decontaminate the atmosphere b 
fore proceeding to visible substar 
tive matters, there is a tendenc 
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Who cares if these kids become dropouts? 
Equitable Cares. The future of our country depends on the abilities of the 


young. That's why Equitable wants to get as many dropouts as it can back on the track to 
learning. We're participating in co-op programs where the youngster goes to high school - 
one week, works at Equitable the next. Offering training and counseling to employees . 
who need special help. Supporting stay-in-school programs across the country. - 
Encouraging Equitable men and women everywhere to lend a hand with education 
projects in their own communities. 









ut we haven't forgotten our main job—helping you find financia security for your - 
family with Equitable Living Insurance. Equitable agents are trained to make sure you 
get a plan that meets your changing needs— to help send your children to college, take © 
care of you in case you're sick, provide for you when you retire. In this troubled world, . 
that's how Equitable offers a corner of security. d 
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lems home to roost in the cities 
this summer, or in Vietnam by Sep- 
tember.) If the estimate is that Viet- 
nam lies at the heart of the matter, 
then is it not wise to expend ener- 
gies on that, and hope for a solutio; 
which will restore some measure. of 
decency to America's international 
life? As this is written, the Presider 
and his associates have convincec 
most skeptics here that they mean 
po on Vietnam; they mean to. __ 
| Bet out. They say that as a matter of... 
policy; it has been concluded that | 
the war is unwinnable. More im- 
portant, well-informed persons in... 
the Administration are now predict- 
ing substantial troop withdrawals 
this year, with possibly a cease-fire _ a 
(or at least a very much lower leva 
of violence, which in translation 
means many fewer American casu- 
| alties) by late 1969 or early 1970. 
| With Vietnam on the front burner, 
| other matters move to the rear. That _ 
was what was meant to happen to. 
ABM, and probably would have 
happened except for the extraor- 
dinarily maladroit testimony of Mel... 
vin Laird, which opened the ques: 
[on of Soviet intentions, first-strike - 
| 
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Trees Don't Change... 
But We Do. 


Trees are always the same yet each has its 

own problems and special qualities. At 

Bartlett they are not just bark and wood 

but a growing laboratory for research. 

. Our scientists, in their unrelenting 

search to develop individual shade 
trees to their fullest potential, provide 
expert diagnosis and improved tech- 
niques for our fieldmen. Change is wel- 
come at Bartlett. When good ideas come 
along we are the first to adopt them. 
More experience, more knowledge and 
more service are the reasons why we de- 





capabilities, and the curious SSg, the 
monster weapon the Russians are 
said to have deployed. At any rate, 
on the principal matter of Vietnam, 
the President’s friends and col- 
leagues say the negotiating = ap- 
proach is different from that of the D 
Johnson Administration. Kissinger 
is no Rostow, Rogers no Rusk. Have. 
trust. Wait. 
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Where is the maestro? 











Those are the chords, but where - 
is the maestro? He is an almost in- 
visible presence in Washington now, 
which is not to say that he does not 

















E. Y : a Tiri ; E 
liver more. When you think of trees “think 1 "o AY (govern but that he is not seen to- 


Bartlett" and you're sure of the most modern 
methods and thorough knowledge of local 
. conditions. Call your area representative today 
= you can rely on him. 


| Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds. 


Local Offices from Maine to Florida and west to Illinois and Alabama, 










| recalls now with an odd fondnes 






SARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


whom the press speak 




















govern. After the overwhelming 
presence of Lyndon Johnson (on 


‘oe 


the 115 press releases distributed in 
one weekend in 1965 at the LBJ 
Ranch in Texas; they were mean 
to demonstrate the dominance of 
the Johnson presidency, even when 
it came to rest aside the Pedernales) 
the new style here has tende 
disorient the professionals, : 
partly to say the press and tho 
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uss AVENUE ORT THE AMERICAS 


Ha-ha. It’s unretouched. Just as it came 
out of a $29.95 Copymate. 

| Are you still laughing? 

| Copymate is a serious machine that 
makes good, clear, sharp copies, It's not one of 
those big expensive office copiers. And it doesn't 
pretend to be. It can't make copies in the large 
quantities or with the same speed that a big office 
Popisy can. 

(o Copymate is for people who need a few 
jes at atime, maybe just a couple of times a 
y. People who couldn't or wouldn't invest in 
expensive copier to use at home, or in school, 
in a church. People who need a copier that's 



















se it anywhere there's an outlet. Where you 
ypymate and what you use it for is your 


ou grasp the idea that Copymate 
hing that’s printed. written, drawn 





© Ho-ho. Look at that copy of that original. 


ig tand portable (about eight pounds) they’ 


or photographed, you'll see why it’s no joke. 

So, if Copymate is so good, how come it’s 
only $29.95? 

We've already given you part of the rea- 
son: Copymate is not a heavy-duty office copier. 
It's a very simple, very ingenious dry copier. 
There are no liquids or chemicals or sprays 
used. It takes less than a minute to make a copy. 
And the timing is automatic. 

Our machine uses special Copymate 
























paper, but don't let that scare you. It come 
to just a few cents for each copy. And that's no 
much, as you know if you've ever had to pa 
somebody a quarter a copy for the use sia 
copying machine. 

A lot of people are taking Copy mate ver 
seriously. Including the people who run the be: 
camera, stationery and department. stores | 
town. They're selling quite a few to people & 
enjoy a good joke. 

If it’s a practical joke. 

To find out where to buy Copymat 
your area, dial this number free of ch 
800-243-1890. In Connecticut, 853-3600. 


Copymate. The $29.95 Dry C 
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| House now is like city hall in 


H 
t 


Pru suburban town: it is possible. 
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ito talk to just about anybody (save 
| the President and Kissinger), and I 
is almost certain that one will walk. 
| away with an empty notebook; either 
| that or a notebook filled with empty 
thoughts. Beyond that, there are nc 
randy anecdotes, no backstairs gos- 
| sip, and no cozy two-hour chats with 
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| hewspapermen; and no courtiers ei- ~ 





Let down on the | ther. 


distinctive dryness, Now it is all very businesslike, 
the delicate flavour of 


Gordons GIR2N ~buttoned-up and corporate; it is a = 
- on s Gin: NGI team which moves Forward To. | 
Every bottle is based gether. When a journalist wondered: 
on Mr. Gordon’s original |? i E uis red 
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Le 2 aloud one day in April whether Sec 
Shi». B 1 peus dia retary Rogers and Secretary Laird 
DISTILLED in 1969, our 200th | were engaged in a struggle "for the. 
LONDON DRY Anniversary year, mind of Richard Nixon,” the re- 
A fanatic devotion to | sponse was a sharp negative. Rogers 
GI N our discoverer? | 


| and Laird, in office seventy-five days, 










Pere court as Perhaps. did not know their own minds; =: 
But then any other much less were they engaged in a - 
way just wouldn't be 





eneket struggle for Richard Nixon's, The 
Administration has settled in, but 

it does not control. 
So Washington is in the eye of a 
l hurricane whose force is gathering 
DEM SA PROOF, GORDON'S DRY GN He. HR, LINDEN, ALT elsewhere, Save for his press taia i: 
| ences, the President has not ape 
| peared on national television. He 
p made no major speeches, lest 
the Eisenhower eulogy be reckoned 
F major speech, and his one com- 
| 









PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FR 

















ment on our domestic crisis was a^ 
rather mild letter of support for the 
Reverend "Theodore Hesburgh, the 
president of Notre Dame, who 
talked tough to demonstrating stu- 
dents on his campus. In keeping: 
with the policy of no recrimination, 
Nixon Administration | officials do. 
not criticize their predecessors; pri- 
| vately, however (at this writing it 
truly is private), they seethe over . 
the conditions of the American pres- 
ence in Vietnam (no progress has 
been made—and none was appar- 
ently really contemplated—in turn- 
ing the war over to the Vietnamese; 
de-Americanizing it as it were) , and 
over the administrative tangle 
throughout the b ureaucracy. One 
has to see this bur caucracy to be-. 
lieve it: Secretary Rogers and Un- 
dersecretary Richardson entered the: 
State Department with five persona 
assistants. between them, a cadre 
barely sufficient for the Fede 
lrade Commission, let alone 
State Department. Henry. Kis 
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you feel good all over. 


feel ^ jet going. And coming. 
The VC 10 engines are at the. 


to give your ears a rest from the usua 
noises. They also leave the wings free 
you can't teach in eight weeks of air- ^ greater lift. So you can take off: 
ie school.) Call it our Britishness, call it ^ quicker and land 20 mph slower. | 
For your legs, we offer the roomiest 


oe 


We certainly have the people to do business. And right over it, a locker f 
Jp front, our Captains come ascloseto your hand luggage. So you don't have 
1e storybook notion of pilots as any you'll share the seat with coats, cameras a 
neet. A Chief Steward runs the show — parcels. : 
rom the service end, assisted by a First BOAC can make you feel good 
] Second Steward and three steward- ^ over, all over. On your way to Britain, | 
2s. So you shouldn't have any trouble rope, the Caribbean, Africa, the Mic 
tting attention when you want a pillow i: ia. An 
another cocktail. 
Where you meet our people isn't hard | te 
ce, either. On the VC 10, an exclusive our ground staff has the same reput 
property thats merely the most to live u— 
ble, most advanced commercial up to. > Bo 


call your Travel Agent or British Overseas Airways Corporation which has offices in principal citie 





noved into that vacuum, and 
> extent that the levers of 
are being touched at all, it is 
ger of the White House who 
aching them. 


he rest is all behind the scenes, 
what has confused and puzzled 
one here is the silence of the 
» They seem tired of strife and 
rmony, weary of politics itself, 
liberal establishment awaits 
, with only an occasional whiff 
apeshot from Tom Wicker. 
is no confidence that anyone 
| the proper solutions to the 
ems which bedevil us. All that 
wn is that out there in the 
there are millions who are 


tished, a society which has gone 


g; in Washington today, the 
pal topic of conversation is 
10y's Complaint. 
ie gulf is great. It is possible to 
lunch with Raymond K. Price, 
i the President's speech writers 
ea men, and listen to a reas- 
(and plausible) estimate of 
tuation in America, a confi- 
belief that matters are moving 
at the public will permit the 
nistration time to try to put 
s right. In the afternoon, back 
s office, the telephone rings 
is Adam Walinsky, one of the 
cinetic of Robert Kennedy's 
young men, who says in the 
minutes of what turns out 
a forty-five-minute conversa- 
I think we're in such trouble 
juldn't believe!" One has to 
Valinsky, and the rhythm of 
eech, to convey the apocalypse: 
trouble... you... wouldn't 
. He goes on to speak of 
far, 300 dead a month, the 
in stalemate, more promises, 
tion, and are these the lessons 
2 teaching our children? How 
time do you give them? Wal- 
nks that Nixon has already 
beyond the boundary of de- 
He measures the days now in 


y and Curtis Gans, lead- 
1¢ New Democratic Coali- 
^a statement: "It is now 
a year since President John- 
ounced the first steps toward 
on. and settlement of the 


can Marines went ashore, t 
years since the small civil war began 
to turn into a major international 
conflict; four years since the Viet 
Cong, the North Vietnamese, and 
their Soviet and Chinese allies be- 
gan to match us deed for deed, 
wcapon for weapon, or the deadly 
spiral of escalation; and just over a 
year since the Tet offensive showed, 
for all the world to see, the bank- 
ruptcy of a foolish policy and a 
failed adventure." 

But very few listen to the NDC 
in Washington now. It is not a ma- 
jor movement, but something born 
of the fire in Chicago. Or something 
else: Vietnam perhaps. The town 
is silent, in spring, waiting for sum- 
mer, something to turn up. 


Ward S. Just 


AUSTRALIA 
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On long-distance flights, airlines 
compete for first-class passengers 
with sumptuous menus and little 
gifts—slippers, socks, perfume. Qan- 
tas, the Australian airline, also had 
a surprise in store for us: an S-shaped 
plastic hook, Woolworth style, at- 
tached to a piece of cardboard which 
contained the following printed in- 
structions: 

About your Serviette 
We have designed your serviette so 
that you can attach it easily to the 
neckline of your clothes. Before fix- 
ing it in position, all you need do is 
push the narrow end of the clip at- 
tached to this card through the 
buttonhole which has been made in 
one of the corners of the serviette, 

(See illustrations) . We hope you will 

hind this aid helpful. 

If you wish, you may keep the cli p as 

a small souvenir of your flight with 

Qantas. You'll find it makes an ideal 

hanger for clothes when placed at the 

top of a car window. 

I never had a mental image of 
Australia. With most countries, 
whether one has been there or not, 
one tends to associate some picture 
or symbol, however naive: geishas 
for Nippon, bullfighters for Spain, 
and so on. But Australia was a blank 
in my mind—kangaroos are not peo- 
ple, and the convict ships are as re- 
mote as the Pilgrim Fathers. But 


t 


in the Austral 


which is both touching ane 


off-goodwill devoid of grac 
down-to-earth pragmatism that 
be aesthetically offensive, a cul 
that is deliberately, almost defia 
suburban. 


F illing Space 


Australia is a suburban co 
Its cities spread shapelessly lik 
on blotting paper, because t 
such a vast amount of empty $ 
available. The continent has an 
thirty-two times the size of G 
Britain, inhabited by less than 
million people. On the Britis 
you have to share a square mile 
five hundred other people, i 
tralia with three. Australians ] 
the biggest housing plots per capi 
in the whole world. Melbourne ha 
a quarter of the population of Lor 
don, but covers an area. twice : 
which means that a Melbourne f 
ily occupies eight times more livin 
space than a London family. — 

Seventy to 80 percent of Austral 
ians own their own houses. The av 
erage house has more than - 


rooms, with less than one pe 


each room. It is a single-floc 
galow, massproduced in her 
board, red brick, or asbestos cement 
It has a front lawn and a sma 
garden, possibly with a coup 
gum trees. It may look shabb 
posh according to the suburb 
which it stands. Ninety-three and one 
half percent of the population o; 
Sydney, and ga percent of the pop 
lation of Melbourne, live in suburbs 
outside the munici pal boundar 
To paraphrase Parkinson's La 
ment tends to expand to fill 
available space. 

lf one of the dominant features 
of Australian life is suburbanization, 
another is urbanization. Less tha 
15 percent of the population live. ii 
rural areas, and less than n 
are actually engaged in | 
Australians enthuse about the | 
but they live in cities. They are 
fact the most highly urbanizec 
tion in the world. "e 

So the continent holds two ù 
records: first, in. cramming . 
everybody into the towns; se 
providing them with .su 
amounts of living. s 
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1 Add it up yourself; About 90% of cigarette fortified charcoal granules it reduces certain harsh 


smoke is gas. Only a fraction is actually "tar" ases nearly twice as effectively as any other m 
and nicotine. ilter on any other popular brand, bar none. : 


Lark's Gas-Trap filter (U.S. Pat. No. 3,251,365) Now let someone else in on the secret of Larks x 


m reduces all three —‘tar, nicotine and gases. As a easy taste and hard-working charcoal Gas-Trap filter, 
matter of fact because the Gas-Trap has activated It's a winner, aie. King Size or new lOO’. E 
















“TAR AND HICOTINE FHFEREI / 
“TAH AND MICOTINE FHTER AX 






For more information send For. 
the free brochure "Lark's Gas 
Trak’ Filter and What lt Means 
to You: Write Lark, P.O. Box 
Brooklyn, New York 11202. 
















sister...” 





ttle Su Ying was abandoned in 
alley behind our Babies’ Home in 
nosa. She was frightened, cold and 





it as you can see in the picture, 
one had tried to make her look 
/. Her hair was combed and her 


brother who will never return. 


the world. 






rtunity to write letters. 

ir child will know who you are 
will answer your letters. Corre- 
lence is translated at our overseas 





















children locked in cellars .. . 


lif you want your child to have 
ial gift—a pair of shoes, a warm 
a fuzzy bear—you can send your 
our office and the entire 
nt will be forwarded, along with 
tructions.) 

ince 1938, thousands of American 


Thank you. 


our emergency list.) 





Write today: Verbon E. Kemp 


HRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, Inc. 


Box 511, Richmond, Va. 23204 

















sh to sponsor [7] boy [ girl in Name 
ry Address... 
se a child who needs me most. City 
ay $12 a month. I enclose first State. soe 





Send me 
name, story, address and pic- 
cannot sponsor a child but want 

: AT69 
d me more information. 








Registered (VFA-080) with the U. S. 
Government's Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are tax 
deductible. 
Canadians: 
Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto 7. 





































TAICHUNG, FORMOSA — Two-year-old 
Su Ying, her parents dead, waits for her 


sponsors have found this to be an inti- 
mate, person-to-person way of sharing 
their blessings with youngsters around 


And your help is desperately needed. 
Overseas, our staff reports boys and girls 
still search garbage dumps for food... 
babies abandoned in the streets . . . blind 


Little Su Ying and children like her 
need your love. Won’t you help? Today? 


children in Korea, Taiwan, India, Brazil. 


(Or let us select a child for you from | 













[seams and spilling their conte 
further and further away from thi 
center into the blue yonder. The 
first process precipitates urbaniza- 
tion, the second suburbanization; the. 
first concentrates, the second dilutes, 
If you were to draw the map of 
Australia in the manner of an ast 
nomical chart, the big towns wo 
not be stars but spiral nebulas. 
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Staying home 









Needless to say, the gradual shift: 
of people from the center to the 
periphery is noticeable in European 
and American cities, too; but in Aus- 
tralia it has been carried to such ex- 
tremes that the very concept of the _ 
city is beginning to lose its meaning, 
and “urban civilization" is replaced: 
by "suburban civitization." In Mel- 
bourne or Sydney, it may take an _ 
hour to get from one's suburb to the | 
center. As a result, these capital cities, _ 
each with a population of well over 
two million, have no night life— | 
which, after all, is an integral part 
of urban civilization. King's Cross, . 
the Piccadilly Circus of Sydney, is 
long before midnight as dead as. an 
abandoned gold-digger town. 

A social survey in a representa- 
tive suburban housing estate showed |... 
that 98 percent of the residents never __ 
go out in the evening except on 
Saturdays. Eighty-five percent watch 
television daily for all or part of the 
evening, their TV sets turned on for © 
an average of close to thirty hours. ue 
per week—four hours per day. And 
Australian television has to be seen. 
to be believed. The week we ar- 
rived, Mr. Arthur Cowan, genera! 
manager of the Federation of Aus- 





































tions, bluntly declared in a speech: + 
"We know that there is no real de- 
‘mand among viewers for cultural. 
programs" —by which he meant 
“classical music, art, and sculpture. 
And the Australian writer Keit 
Dunstan reported: “Five radio sta 
tions out of six and three television 
stations out of four give us nothing 
but football on Saturdays.” | 

The survey just quoted included. 
a questionnaire; one of the question 
was what the subject would do if 
were suddenly given ten thou: 
dollars to Spend, Only. | 

ati | | 
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" „ordering a hot dog at Maxim's. he Rescue Money. If your Cheques get lost or stole 
= No savvy traveler would do such a thing. Nor would you go to the local American Express office or repre 
<> he risk the embarrassment and frustration of trying to sentative. (They're all over the world.) Get your mi 


‘use personal checks and letters of credit. Not to men- ing Cheques replaced. And your trip is rescued. 
American Express rescues more trips abroad : 


























Cheques. You can spend these Travelers Cheques every- | combined. 
5i where—at hotels, motels, restaurants, nightclubs, shops, They cost just a penny for each dollar’s wortt 
a airports, railroads, gas stations —even at places far off Cheques you buy. Buy them where you bank—in $ 


the beaten track. (Try doing that with a lesser-known $20, $50, $100 and $500 denominations. 


travelers cheque. So don't travel abroad —or in the U.S.A.— witho 


- American Express Travelers Cheques are famous as American Express Travelers Cheques. 








You can't go wrong E 
with American Express | Gage. 0 
Travelers Cheques. — e 


The Rescue Money. 








(n housewives were asked what 
y would do if they had more do- 
estic help, only 17 percent “had 
e idea of going out more." 

Vhy? The answer is perhaps that 
1e dreary confines of suburbia 
€ is nowhere to "go out" to ex- 
| the petrol station. In spite of 
e immensity of its open spaces and 
ean beaches, Australia can give the 
itor a feeling of claustrophobia. 
»erhaps one should put it the 
er way around and say that a 
rbanized culture tends to be af- 
ed by agoraphobia—a fear of the 
-spaces of the mind. The sim- 
"defense against this danger is 
irmism, which in the Australian 
dle classes has been carried to 
n more stifling extremes than in 
United States. By a perverse twist 
History these two continents, pio- 
red by the most adventurous, 
ugeed individualists," produced 
e most philistine societies of our 
atury (with South Africa as a run- 
up). And paradoxically, con- 
nism breeds loneliness. The thin- 
yed "yes" of conformity is not an 
anced form of human communi- 
tion; nor is its loud-mouthed, 
tey- variant. Australian crowds 
ve a smell of loneliness—you can 
el it in the bus, in the pub, at the 
ces, on the beach. 

o, I am told, has Australian sex. 
ce I had no firsthand experience 
have to quote a social worker, 
everend Roger Bush, report- 
n the Sydney Sunday Mirror on 
roblem rife in the tidy wilder- 
f suburbia.” The problem is 
vapping. The Reverend de- 
es the case histories of four cou- 
in a suburban neighborhood, 
- for six months swapped wives 
arly every couple of weeks by 
wing lots, until their marriages 
= to pieces. All four men be- 
ed to “the white-collar, junior 
cutive classes.” “They've had no 
it form of entertainment avail- 
n their own social groups and 
been able to afford the long 
to the bright lights for enter- 
ent. They are the victims of 
overty of their own existence 
fluent society. . . . I have al- 
counseled the victims of wife- 
ing arrangements from seven 
nt Sydney suburbs, and I know 
cases which. | 












































































have occurred 





. No doubt it will turn out to be a 
short-lived epidemic like the Hong 
Kong flu. Another curiosity is the 
"hambone"—a male striptease act 
performed at private parties, and, 
according to Craig McGregor's ex- 
cellent Profile of Australia, even 
as a public show at King's Cross— 
though I do not*know whether it 
still exists. At the same time, the 
vice squad wages an all-out war 
against homosexuality. Judging by 
official statements, it is a major prob- 
lem in Australian society and prob- 
ably will remain one so long as it 
remains punishable among consent- 
ing adults. 





“Populate or Perish” 


This, roughly, is the somewhat de- 
pressing picture which many visitors 
form after a few weeks in Australia. 
But although I believe it to be a 
truthful picture as far as it goes, it 
is nevertheless superficial because it 
fails to take into account the radical 
change the continent is undergoing. 
Its effects are as yet scarcely notice- 
able, but they are bound to trans- 
form the Australian profile within 
the next two or three decades. 

The nature of this transformation 
can be summed up in a few figures. 
In 1947, when the Australian gov- 
ernment embarked on its mass im- 
migration policy, the country had a 
population of seven and a half mil- 
lion. In the next twenty years, Aus- 
tralia took in more than two million 
immigrants, only a third of whom 
were British; two thirds came from 
the Continent. In 1947, go percent 
of the population were of British 
origin. ‘Today the proportion has 
fallen well below 8o percent, and in 
another twenty years it is expected 
to fall to 6o percent. In other words, 
by 1990 four out of every ten Aus- 
tralians will be of Italian, Greek, 
German, Maltese, Hungarian, Pol- 
ish, or Turkish origin. From an eth- 
nically uniform continent Australia 
is being rapidly transformed into a 
cosmopolitan mosaic. 

lhe mass immigration program, 
with a present intake of 150,000 peo- 
ple per year, aims at a population of 
around thirty million by the end of 
the century. It is guided by the slogan 
"Populate or Perish." Its psychologi- 

cal origins date back to the early 


war years. when Australians discov- 

















invasion of 

brought the Japanese to their 
step; even more traumatic were 
effects of a minor Japanese air at 
tack on Darwin, and the ineffective 
shelling of Sydney by Japanese sub- 
marines. At the Evian Conferen: 
on the refugee problem in 198 
Australia refused to take in 
German Jews threatened b 
termination, with the frank s 
ment: "As we have no real racia! 
problem, we are not desirous of im 
porting one." After the war, its a 
tude changed to the opposite e 
treme, Australia accepted 170,000 
refugees from D.P. camps in Euro 
and embarked on a mass cam 
to woo immigrants from all. 
Eur ope. Even the White Australia. 
policy is no longer enforced quite so 
rigidly; there are some 12,000 Asians 
studying at Australian universities, 
and some 30,000 Asians have become. 
permanent residents or even citizens. 































Waiting 


The formidable process of self 
transformation in which the conti- 
nent is engaged raises equally for- 
midable problems. But so far the 
average Australian seems either to be 
unaware of them or to ignore them 
with a shrug. The immigrants keep 
pouring in; their presence, amount- 
ing to one in five, is felt everywhere. 
The attitude of the true-bred Aus- 
tralian is not hostile; he just pre- 
tends that they are not there, with 
the slightly embarrassed look peopl 
have when traveling with stranger 
in an elevator. 

I visited some of the dismal it 
grant hostels: Nissen huts. in 
army camps, where new ar | 
housed until they find more perma- 
nent accommodation—which » may 
take anywhere from six months t 
two years. These hostels are for t 
vast majority of immigrants tl 
first experience of their future c 
try, and they come as an ugly sh« 
Some are well run, others less so, but 
all have the depressing atmosphere 
of an army camp. An Australian 
senator, J. P. Ormond, denounced 
them as “disgusting and degrading 
This is certainly not what the 
grants expected—nor what the: 
led to rad de the alh uring 








































Bell telephones. 


We also found a use for 
the hole in the donut. 
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It seemed like a way-out idea. But it turned It wasn't easy. It took designs by Bell 
into an electronic miracle: Filling the pauses, or Telephone Laboratories, precise manufacture 
holes, in one phone conversation with the talk of 120,000 components by Western Electric and 
from another on the same line. complex engineering by AT&T's Long Lines 

In engineer language, it's the Time Assignment Department. 
Speech Interpolation (TASI ) system. In plain But making electronic miracles is all in a day's 
talk, it's like finding a use for the hole in the donut. work in our role in the Bell System, the most 
Either way, twice as many people can now use advanced communications system in the world. 


the Bell System's transatlantic cable 
at the same time. 


stern Electric 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT OF THE SELL SYSTEM 
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lies of agricultural laborers from 
Southern Europe or of unskilled 
| workers from British industrial slums 
| had lived in even worse conditions. 
This may be true, but psychological. 
ily even a hovel of one's own may 
seem preferable to a concentration 
‘camp without barbed wire. This 
| comparison is less frivolous than it 
| may seem, because most immigrants 
! on arrival have no alternative but to 
go to a hostel—and, what is worse, 
without knowing when they will be 
able to get out of it. 

The cause of this misery is the 
housing shortage. Only 4 percent of 
housing in Atstralia is "publicly 
owned" (the equivalent of British 
council houses and flats), as com- 
pared with 25 percent in the United 
Kingdom. The average waiting time 
for a family cottage varies from two 
to four years, according to the area; 
and far from giving priority to im- 
migrants, different states require dif- 
ferent periods of residence before 
| an immigrant can even put his name 
| on the waiting list. 

If, on the other hand, a man with 
a family tries to buy a house from a 
| private owner, there are various pub- 
lic organizations which may assist 
him with a loan, provided he can 
pay a cash deposit of at least $2400, 
and in Sydney or Melbourne closer 
to $3600. But few among the hostel 
population have that much capital 
(immigrants from the United King- 
dom arrive on the average with less 
than $720, after having sold their 
possessions at home), and while they 
are in the hostel, thev can save 
| very little. 

Wages are high, but so is the cost 
of living. A toolmaker with wife and 
| three children, who may earn $54 a 
|! week, has to pay $28 a week for his 
family’s board and lodging in the 
hostel. According to the 1961 census, 
only 14 percent of immigrants suc- 
ceed in buying a house within the 
first five years of their arrival. The 
others stay in a hostel for one or two 
years, then move into a rented house 
or flat, which may cost about $28 per 
month in the cheap inner suburbs. 
About a third of the immigrants are 
trapped there forever. 

Al this refers to the lower-income 
classes among immigrants—but about 
go percent belong to this category, 
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fessional and se on 
(among the British, 16.4 percent 
A large proportion arrive by "as- 
sisted passages," which means that 
the fare for adults over nineteen is 
only about $24 per head, while any 
amount of children travel free. This, 
of course, means an immense invest- 
ment on the part of the Australian | 
government, and it is a surprising 
lack of foresight that no commen 
surate effort has been made to pro- 
vide housing for the people they were 
so anxious to attract. Largely as a. 
consequence of this, in the year 1966, 
18,300 people, among them 10,500 
Britons, returned to their country of 
origin; some statisticians put the 
number of returners as high as 16 
percent of the annual intake. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
reasons why Britons emigrate was re- 
cently provided by an opinion poll. 
Apart from the answers one would 
expect—general dissatisfaction with- 
conditions at home, hope for ma- 
terial betterment, and so on—one cur- 
ious factor emerged: the "last-straw 
effect." Families may for several 
years vaguely talk of emigrating un- 
til some trivial grievance—a penny 
added to the price of beer or a leak- o 
ing pipe—precipitates the decision. 
Then they take the plunge, without 
proper preparations. 
















Melting caldron? 


Oddly enough, the Italian and. ` 
Greek immigrants find it generally 
easier to settle down than the Brit- 
ish. They move in with relatives or- 
friends in the little Italys and other 
ethnic enclaves in the poorer sub- 
urbs; conditions may be cramped 
but nevertheless preferable to the 
Nissen hut, and they can start right 
away saving up for a house. They 
are also traditionally more enter- 
prising in various trades, from cafés 
and grocery shops to market garden- 
ing. According to the 1961 census, . 
20 percent of Italians and Greeks 
were employers or self-employers as 
against 12 percent of U.K. immi- 
grants (what's happened to the Na- 
tion of Shopkeepers?). 

On the other hand, these ethnic ` 
enclaves have a tendency to turn . 
into ghettos, with all the ugly po . 
sibilities which that implies. ^ 
city areas in which they congregat 
such as Melbourne’s inner sub 
consist of old derelict buil 
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To put an end to the suspense 
Karmann Ghia is the snappy nur 


It looks like a racy sports job be- 
iust left of center. 


cause it was designed by the Ghia 


< ur picture is what — Studios of Turin, Italy. 
It runs like a Volkswagen because, 
underneath, that's exactly what it is. 
& WA a no object. 


omewhere in ou 

to be just another Italian 

ing in hisexpensive Italian 

pe m vo Complete with 4-wheel independent 
suspension, front disc brakes, 4-speed 

synchronized gear-box, oil cooler and 

rear-mounted air-cooled engine. 


And with. ‘the 


ewhere up there is a very 
in his very de- 
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much better than slums. Accord 
to a recent survey, a third of all stu 
dents in forty-two inner suburba 
schools were immigrants, many ¢ 

whom were unable to speak English 
well enough to receive proper tui 
tion. Yet only two of the schoo 
@ | were able to assign special teachers. 
to help these children. The child. 
then "leaves school with a smati 
ing of information and a superficial 
| knowledge of English which will 
probably keep him behind a sales. 
counter for the rest of his lile," or,- 
alternatively, doing the types of me- 
nial chores which true-bred Aus- 
tralians are less and less willing to: 
do. E 

Similar handicaps await young 
apprentice craftsmen, whose quali- 
fications are not accepted in Aus- 
tralia and who are thus forced into 
semiskilled or unskilled occupations, |. 
As for the liberal professions, only 
British and some American degrees 
are recognized; doctors, dentists, 
vets, engineers from the Continent 
have to follow courses and sit for 
examinations after their arrival, 
with no certainty that they will pass. 
Skilled tradesmen are up against 
the same barriers; most of them are - 
recognized in Australia as assistant 
| tradesmen only. 

The overall effect of these restric... 
tive provisions is a kind of "unnatu- _ 
ral selection" which works against. 
the badly needed professionals and 
in favor of unskilled and semi- 
skilled laborers, who are not ak o 
ways of the most desirable humán  - 
material If this policy continues, 
Australia will soon have a large pro- 
reshing. letariat of foreign origin superi 


Summer was made for drinks that are mild, cool and ref ! "UB 
| posed on the suburban idyll. In- 
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imer was made for Pimm's Cup. | i TAYE ER 
| If you start with an ounce and a half of Pimm's added to a tall | des ? 1 m ous poe EC Ba 
s : ; : ; y» | become a caldron. 
ss of ice filled with lemon soda or ginger ale, you'll end with the. 
oolest, most refreshing drink under the sun. They've been doing it in | 
land since 1859, 

! p Vs rx ssp sd qii and bs SHOWS, Thus the "Populate or Perisl 
m's may become you n win a and spring replacement, too, — program is itself beset with peril 
| Serve your Pimm's Cup authentically in glass reproductions | To aim at thirty million by the ei 
he original Pimm’s tankard. Send $3.75 (offer limited to U.S.A.) for 


| of the century means to quadruple 
of four to: Pimm's, Box 952, Trenton, N.]. 08605, Dept. A. the population within a span of 


| 
| 
|fifty years, a rather unique experi 
ment even in the age of the popula- 
| 





Asian or Western? 


tion explosion. Taking an optimis 
tic view, some of the difficulti 
mentioned may be no mo 
i teething troubles; but the | 
| of the Australian future g 
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n; to spend a day in the country 
they adore. Jt's your kind of country- 
side too. Lush and plush, serene and 
stately, fich with treasures from 
another time. And only moments - : 


: away. from Paris by train, bus. or car. ^ 


e Il jet you there direct from, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Wash- 
: ington or Los Angeles. We'll even 
: -bape a car waiting at Orly airport, 
in case you want to gét started on 


your outing "ómmediately. We know 


where you! ré going, cher cousin. 


ersailles - 


De vote at least one day in the coun- > 


try to Louis XIV's bome away from 
home, ‘Versailles. oo 4 3 miles west 


or the Autoroute de l'Ouest. Train 


from either Gare. St. Lazare or Gare 


Montparnasse. Bus from tbe Pont de — 
Sévres stop.) Stroll through the ma- 
| jestic gardens designed by Le Nótre, 
the same master gardener who planted . 
the Tuileries. There are over 250- 
magnificently manicured acres of 
them. Sit and soak up the sunshine 
by one of the 1400 fountains. Get 
out of the sun ‘into the Sun King’s 


S hallowed halls. Here you'll see the 

‘King’ '$ State Apartments with the 
d famous. valerie des Glaces: This 235- 
- foot Hall of Mirrors is the longest 
‘and most elegant. conference room 
in tbe world. Peek into the Petits 


Appartements s where the King ing and 


Queen. and their intimates actually 


lived. Visit tbe two miniature pal- 
aces: the Grand. Trianon; a pink mar- 


bled play palace wbere Louis spent 
much time frolicking, and the Petit. 
wher rie Antoinette would. 


. St. Gracie DA S you'll 
see the Renaissance cha-, 
teau where Mary, Quee: 

of Scots lived from the 

age of 6 until 16. 

Before you abandon 
yourself to tbe. — 
beautiful outdoors; d 
enter the castle to 4873 

a look at the famots a 
Sainte-Chapelle and the 
oldest existing portraits of 

French royal family. See Ls - pail 
Salle de Mars where Moliéré 

dis company did their routines Ha 3 
Louis XIV. T ben step outside, to ^ 
linger among the charming gardens. 
You'll especially enjoy: the Grande 


Terrasse that rans in front of tbe cas- i 


tle. Lined with lime trees a century 
old; it gives you a vast panorama of 
tbe Seine Valley all the way to Paris. 


fis) de Chevreuse 


Leave Patis the same way you did | 

© for Vétsailles only continue a few 
miles. farther. Tbe Chevreuse Valley | 
joe you, a delicious sampling in 
miniature of evetytbing you'll find 
jen tbe Jle de France. Visit the Cha- 


teau de Dampierre, dating from " the 


My ‘Middle Ages. 2t boyses somd of the 


: bu ey hl au de. 


[wo id's most: famous baintings, in 
^ di ition Hea the presént Duc’ dé ; 

anther up: the valley stop 

; ‘to see the 14th. cen- 

: Rambouillet where 

* Catherine de Médicis and Henri IV 

oth fided. ET the’ end of the Valley 
| i$ the, National’ 
Shéepfold. Not 

far from there is 


be Ferme de Moc- 
50 uris where 


Vinee di enchanting stb 
tury village built on a small bif 
surrounded by exquisite € 


à Fontainebleau 
Leave Paris, by Porte d'Jtali 
take Route N. 7 directly. O 
train from Gare de Lyon. On 
‘way, make a stop at the fa 
village of Barbizon, the b a 


wild terrain: Watch fo 
“Attention traversée de Ci 
gliers" (“Stag and boar cros: 
Also watch for stags and. 

the Hauteurs de la Solle dri 
ing the wild groves and b 
gorges. You'll finally com, 
clearing and the Chdteau 
tainebleau. Loll among th 
grounds. Dip your toes int 


des Carpes, known for ít: 


said to be bundreds of yea 


Numéros de télép 


: "and into the beautiful 
‘Call your travel agent o 














ng inward, there is a general 
nty whether the desirable 
ie. melting pot, out of which 
generation of immigrants 
ed to emerge recast to fit 
ralian way of life, or wheth- 
referable to aim at unity-in- 
|. by preserving the cultural 
of the various groups in the 
osaic. And should the mo- 
de Asians, such as Hong 
unese and Fiji Indians? 
rican and Canadian prece- 
- much discussed, but are 
fusing than helpful. 

ng to the world outside, the 
¿arises whether Australia is 
in country—and if not, what 
ominally, Australians are still 
sh subjects," although the gov- 
nt is bringing in legislation to 
their status to "Australian 
| and British Subject." But as 
lletin wrote recently, "What 
itish subject mean? The an- 
—nothing at all. We are not 
; of Great Britain. We do not 
either the duties or the privi- 
of the people of that king- 























ever, to Australians this is 
uestion of international law, 
X £ national pride, but of se- 
d survival. As another lead- 
bourne paper wrote: “The 
ünties have begun to dis- 
id Australia is now being 
iftly and erratically towards 
in which the domination of 
“power can no longer be 
* granted. The final retreat 
nded for Britain's garrison 
n Malaysia and Singapore, 
he British F leet, for genera- 
e guardian of Australia’s 
isolation, is sailing for 
A new hesitancy now runs 
| American policy. . . . Aus- 
an no longer trust its secu- 
its survival to the presumed 
e of powerful friends. . . . 
“must now dare to stand 
_ by its nearest Asian and 
neighbours." 
ounds nice, but how can 
e an Asian country if you 
te against Asian 








i identity I 


immi- 


hat question the Poper trapping. E most Canadians, 












inges on it. 
increasing racial and ethnic ten- 
sions it is a terrifying decision to 
make—and it can only be made by 
the Australians themselves; all pious 
liberal advice from outsiders tends 
to oversimplify the problem and to 
ignore the bitter realities of group 
psychology. One cannot help sym- 
pathizing with the predicament of 
a nation which, descended from 
truculent forebears, tried to culti- 
vate peacefully its little gardens on 
an inhospitable continent, and to 
create a suburban idyll in an un- 
idyllic age. 

Arthur Koestler 








CAN ADIAN NORTH 


December 8- 8, 1953, Was a 2 hie 
date for Canada. The Prime Minis- 
ter, Louis St. Laurent, spoke in the 
House of Commons on a bill to create 
a Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources to adminis- 
ter and develop Canada’s Northland. 
He noted: “It has been said that 
Great Britain acquired her empire 
in a state of absence of mind. Ap- 
parently we have administered these 
vast territories in an almost continu- 
ing state of absence of mind.”  . 

The “vast territories" to which St. 
Laurent referred were the parts of 
Canada left after the provinces had 
been carved out of the country's 
land mass. Today there are two of 
them: the Yukon Territory to the 
west, and the Northwest Terri- 
tories east of the Yukon. They lie 
north of the Goth parallel (the 
northern limits of the Prairie Prov- 
inces and of agriculture), cover 
1,511,979 Square miles or 40 percent 
of Canada's land surface, and con- 
tained a peak population of 25,100 
in 1951. Here, in earlier days, the 
triumvirate of church, state, and 
commerce held the land for Canada. 
The Anglican and Catholic missions, 
the Mounties, and the Hudson's Bay 
Company (whose initials were al- 
leged to stand for "Here Before 
Christ") held sway over most of the 
territories, while a few mines pro- 
duced gold, silver, and uranium, 
and the Indians and Eskimos car- 
ried on traditional pursuits like fur- 


“North” 3 was a land 


In an age of 


the dislodged from the Aleu 












mad trappers, | and characters. 
the novels of Jack London and tl 
poems of Robert Service. | 


















Rush 


The Klondike Gold Rush of 1896 
focused fresh attention on Canada's 
northern territories; until the 
had been thought of as nothin 
a wasteland. This was the first gold 
rush in the era of mass media. 'The 
screaming headlines (“A Ton of 
Gold") in the popular press con 
jured up a picture of a rich Eldorado, 
just waiting to be exploited, and 
helped to create the concept of. 
North as a "rich treasurehouse o 
mineral wealth." This cliché clouds 
rational discussion of development: 
to this day. | 

The Klondike Gold Rush ended ^^ 
almost as soon as it began. By about =- 
1904, the footloose gold-seekers. had 
rushed away to Fairbanks and Nome : 
in Alaska. The large companies. 
moved in with dredges and other - : 
capital-intensive methods of mining. . 
The population dropped, the govern- 
ment contracted, and Yukon mining - 
towns like Dawson went into de- - 
cline. Silver and copper mining be- 
gan on a limited scale. White men 
who did not work in the mines or for 
the government led an independent, . 
frontier life, prospecting, hunting for- 
meat, trapping for furs, panning 
little gold, fishing. No one starve 
the Yukon. Mutual aid and. the 
"golden rule" were practiced | noi 
only from a sense of frontier ideal 
ism, but from necessity, for eact 
man had to help the other in a hos 
tile land. 

In 1942, another “rush” 
the Yukon. In that year t 
invaded the Aleutians. 
sive measure, the United States built 
the Alaska Highway to provide an. 
interior land link between the state 
of Washington and Alaska. Airports 
were built. along the route to feri 
planes to Russia. About 30,000 troo: 
and civilians crowded into the 
Whitehorse area, and the Yukon 
Territory boomed again. The war 
also touched the Northwest Terr 
tories in the form of air bases th 
up on the tundra. The b; 
boom was even moi 
gold, for the Japanese 


























































































































































"arrison spot. By the end of 
je war, the Yukon was again in| 
e doldrums. Shacks and barrack 
Idings cluttered up the lower 
ysite of Whitehorse, around 
fringe lived a large squatter 
tion. But there were improve- 
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ace of the river as the main means 
of communications, for they were 
open all year and offered a cheap 
nethod of getting "in" and getting 
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"True North 


"Then, in 1953, the Canadian gov- 
‘ernment officially discovered the 
North. In typically British fashion, 
the act that set up the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources was as vague as it was all- 
encompassing. It gave the federal 
government ‘arte blanche to do 
what it wanted in the areas north 
of the 6oth parallel. A number of 
"motives were behind Ottawa's 
move to develop its Northland. Can- 
ada had emerged from the war as a 
world power, and its primary prod- 
ucts, some of which came trom the 
North, were in great demand to re- 
build shattered economies. The war 
also had made Canada aware of the 
‘military importance of the North. 
During World War II, the North had 
been part of a through route for air- 
planes sent to Russia. The cold war 
ned it into an advance position, 
. possible station for the interception 
of manned bombers and missiles. 
1e Distant Early Warning (DEW) 
ine was hurriedly erected in 1955 
as an electronic fence to warn the 
‘settled southern areas of North 
America of impending attack. There 
às concern that the United States 
ht claim Northern Canada unless 
country established “effective 
ipancy." Britain had transferred 
uctic Islands to Canada in 1880 
(although its claim to the area was 
‘tenuous, to put it mildly). The de- 
sire to assert sovereignty was another 
eason for Canada’s move north— 
yough no country had actually 
veted Canada's North. Canadians 
ked of the “true North, strong and 
; the image of Northernness is 
imbedded in the Canadian 
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e majority of the population lives 
tie or huddles along the Amer- 











While the happy Eskimos, 
g noses and swapping wives, 
. popular legend, the reality 
mething else again. Life ex- 
of Northern native peoples 
infant mortality was high, 
trade subject to wide fluctu- 
and general living conditions 
ible. Canada, moving onto the 
ational scene, was newly sen- 
the opinion of other coun- 
postcolonial world concern- 
treatment of its native 
There was a strong official 
/y the federal government to 
Indians and Eskimos from 
rary forces that stunted their 
-and shortened their lives. 
;fifty-nine was the first year 
. the Canadian government 
to announce that no Eskimo 
d of starvation—no mean feat 
dering that their population 
ear of 10,000 was scattered 
| vast area with scant 
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Amerie West. In the American 
West, the land and conditions that 
the pioneers left behind were not 
vastly different from those they en- 
countered as they traveled west. 
They had tools and a culture that 
worked tolerably well in most parts 
of the interior, and at the end of the 
West was California. They went 
ahead of government. Free land and 
the promise of a better life lured 
them on. Canada reversed the proc- 
ess. The American West was a litte 
man’s frontier, or at least a place 
where an individual could wrest a 
living from the soil. The physical 
and ‘Spatial limits of the Canadian 
North ensure that it will be a corpor- 
ate frontier-a land where large 
amounts of capital and skilled work- 
ers will be needed to develop any 
resource. At the Great Canadian Oil 
Sands operation in northern Al- 
berta, six mem (with shift reliefs) 
operate two massive diggers that do 
the work of thousands of pick and 
shovel laborers. The Northern pros- 
pector who travels rough i in the bush 
and "finds new mines" is a folk figure 
~| of the North as the frontiersman was 
of the West. Above the prospectors, 
airplanes carrying sophisticated elec- 
| tr onic equipment search for minerals 
(d by identifying magnetic anomalies. 
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| 
“Ottawa in the bush" 


When Canada decided to “open 
{| UP? and develop its North, it was 
the central government that sent out 
|its representatives in strength. In- 
stead of a rush into an unknown 
land by individuals seeking a better 
life, the government went in to 
make life safe for Eskimos and other 
Northern Canadians. In doing so, 
they had to dispatch large numbers 
of civil servants who exemplified the 
middle-class way of life. 

Like a father welcoming a prodi- 
gal son, the government showered 
benefits on the newly discovered 
North, regardless of the desires of 
the local people or the capacity of 
|the territories to sustain a modern 
society or economy. Roads, schools, 
houses, public buildings, sewer and 
water systems were built in a great 
construction boom. Between 1956 
and 1966, the federal government 
spent $614 million north of the Goth 





















servants. in ido 9127 people 
employed there full time or. 
time by the government. 
The message soon came out lc 
and clear. The government 
rushed into the North shouting abot 
its valuable mineral resources and 
its other riches. It had raised great 
expectations about the North 
out knowing exactly what was th 
The individual who failed in the 
American West cut his losses and 
pushed on. But what could a gover 
ment do? The government ha 
created an "Ottawa in the bush, 
and established middle-class, iní 
trial standards for performanc 
barren land. There was no coordina 
tion of activity, Each governme 
agency acted as a separate enti 
One government agency built houses. 
lor Indians in Dawson, and another. 
closed them down for health rea- 
sons. The Yukon Children's Aid. 
ciety, run on a volunteer basis and 
a small budget, was replaced by the 
Territorial Department of Wel 
fare, whose budget in 1967-1968 was — 
$810,000. p 
But few people went north to. 
stay. They went north to "clean up 
and clear out." In 1963, Dawson co 
tained a population of 750, of whom 
a third were poor by iiy standard. 
Whitehorse, the capital of the Yukon 
Territory, has a less stable econ 
even than Dawson. Its main b 
government, although it is als 
transportation. and tourist cent 
The territories rely heavily on no 
renewable resources, and sector: 
shifts affect large numbers of people. 
In 1966, the Yukon Consolidate 
Gold Corporation, the last o 
large companies, closed do: 
the gold was worked out; it had p 
vided employment for 350 to. 500 
people. Even the government was 
not a stable employer. The Canadian 
Army handed over administration o 
the Alaska Highway in 1964 to. 
Department of Public Works, wl 
is scheduled to hand over its re 
sibilities to the Territorial Gov 
ment. Each transfer sees fewer pe 
ple employed for the increasing 
capital-intensive operations. — 
The Yukon Territory presen 
exam dl os “economic 




































































































































































on p tnde ‘for Dde. 
more time, money, and 










d on fixed costs. In 1967, 
deral and territorial govern- 
s spent about $123 million in 
territor ies, and received reve- 
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į million. : 




























tes | in the main, 
ative peoples are poor. 
imos and Indians have 


















doning their tr aditional ways in 
avor of hanging around town, rely- 
g on welfare and casual jobs. The 
anadian government at this time 
not have a Northern develop- 
|. policy, if "policy" means 
coherent set of rational alterna- 
aim at specific economic 
and social goals that can be attained 
within the "limits of the North. On 
the one hand, the government has 
been promoting the idea of the rich 
North. On the other, they are faced 
with jobless Eskimos and Indians 


who do not fit into the wage econ- 
omy. 


















New Year’s Day. 

St. Valentine's Day. 
Ground Hog’s Day. 
St. Patrick’s Day. 
Mother’s Day. 
Arbor Day. 
Father’s Day. 
Graduation Day. 
Flag Day. 
Independence Day.Bastille Day. 
Labor Day. Columbus Day. 


a secure base for economic de- Election Day. Thanksgiving Day. 
: changes,  substi- Christmas Day.Etc. 
“discovery of new re : | 


jn ability of an 


or force all make reliance on} — rest of everything is up to you. 


zinc, copper, or other single 
The Ca- Cheers. 
i$ attempting to 
ee expenditures of 
“Northern develop- 
HEA that will be 
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oo much, too soon 
The frantic promotion of recent 
years. has helped conceal the deep 
quiet that many Canadians feel 


out what is happening "north of 
“Primary products do not pro- 
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ment ^ of $25 mil- 
aci doe town- 












In the North- 
government has 


RR 


d into a consortium to 
or oil and minerals in the 
slands. The original promot- 
| to raise $30 million for the 
on the market. He could 
| the government put up 
ion of the Seo million need- 
eturn for 45 percent interest. 
'overnment representative sits 
' board of directors of the con- 
n—hardly a true government- 
e-enterprise partnership. 
e conflict between economic, 
and political goals so com- 
dn the precolonial period of 
dy developing nations has ap- 
d then in Northern Canada, 
government's theme is that new 
es and oil wells (if they are 
nd and brought into production) 
provide employment for Eski- 
1d. Indians ( if they are willing 
vork in such enterprises). 
ie construction of the prisons at 
horse and Yellowknife best il- 
tes the dilemma of trying to 
| free-enterprise world in a wel- 
tate. The prison at Whitehorse 
ver a million dollars, and is re- 
| to by local whites as "the 
-off Astoria." It represents the 


jilitation of prisoners. The federal 
ment , built the ee ane 


come to about $400,000 a year, 
e a major source of the terri- 
revenue (apart from federal 
rnment subsidies) comes from 
sale of liquor, there is some sort 
ugh justice in that money is 
bent in rehabilitating people 

y have been jailed because 
influence of drink. Drinking 


In the cultural and 
ommercial center of the 
Hub, a hotel in the quiet 

European tradition, 


ey CARLTON 


modern jail n may 


—————— REPRE 


than working in Northern mines. 
In 1966 the Department of North- 


ern Affairs and National Resources 


became the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development. 
The introduction of the word “De- 
velopment” 
tive approach by the federal govern- 
ment to the problems of the North. 
But the inclusion of the administra- 
tion of Indians touched on sensitivi- 
ties, for in the past the Department 
has been tarred with the epithet 
“colonial” despite efforts to transfer 
power and responsibility to North- 
erners and Indians. Both territories 
(like Canada’s Indians) are the di- 
rect responsibility of the Canadian 
government under acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. They get most of 
their revenue from the federal gov- 
ernment, and are governed by ap- 
pointed commissioners of the terri- 
tories. 


Too little, too late 


The Yukon was just about to 
get representative and responsible 
government at the time the Gold 


Rush bubble burst. The Yukon Ter- | 
ritorial Council of seven members | 


is elected, but has no power to in- 


troduce money bills. The Northwest | 


Territories Council numbers twelve, 
with the Commissioner 
Council also. Seven 
elected, five 
Council, like 


appointed, and this 


the Yukon's, 


ing noises about independence—the 
power to introduce money bills and 
control of resources are the pivots 
of the demand for independence. 
The Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development is currently 
struggling with some sort of system 
that provides financial autonomy for 
the territories and a measure of in- 
dependence. 

The Canadian government, stum- 
bling along in the overfit shoes of 
the British colonial tradition, refuses 
to consider provincial status for the 
territories. If the initial thrust for 


development can be summed up as | 


“too much, too soon,” the political 
situation may be summed up as 
“too little, too late.” Trouble looms, 


be more pe 


indicated a more posi- 


sitting in | 
members are 


has no | 
power to bring in money bills. Of | 
late, both Councils have been mak- 


When you stack one U.S. Savin, 
Bond on top of another, it becomes a 
habit that's tough to break and hard — 
to beat. That's because it's so painless... 

Just tell your employer or banker to 
set aside a regular amount for you - 
fore you have a chance to spend it. Sig 

up today. 


New Freedom Shares 
Bonus — for people ae ( 


The U.S. Gai overnn ent. does not, 
for this advertisement, Hr. 
sented af a our: Service. 
operation with the Treasury De 


as in Alaska, over resources--the | 


anaes and The Advertitin 
revenue and ownership of the "vast | ur 
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"are producing 
-year tax exemption for new 
nines encourages a quick looting 
yeration. Young Eskimos and con- 
yationists are claiming that the 
forth is being looted. And the 
despite its immensity and 
ness, is a land in delicate bal- 
ce: its ecology is being disturbed 
‘oil and mineral searches and op- 
erations. 

Among the whites in Canada's 
North, one word keeps cropping up. 
‘Phis is "outside." It sums up the 
human dimension of the Canadian 
North. The people, before 1953-1954; 
white, Indian, and Eskimo alike, 
were all locked in when freeze-up 
came. "Outside" is never precisely 
defined by Northerners, but it usu- 
ally means Southern Canada, where 
food and fuel are cheaper, the ch- 
mate is milder, amenities are more 
"varied, and opportunities are great- 
er. It is a place desired and feared. 
"Inside" may be climatically severe 
cand have limited opportunities and 
‘amenities, It is safe, if not without 
some new stresses and strains which 
industrialization and urbanization 
“have brought. There is talk now of 
the “good old days” of the golden 
rule and the simple, friendly lite. 

And all around, the great land 
seits in silence. Man in the North 
realizes his own significance—and 
"his own insignificance. The North is 
a land of instant feedback—the land 
“sets the limits and soon shows up 
any foolish act. In the North, the 
neolithic and the postindustrial exist 
side by side. In this residual part of 
Canada, the last part of the country 
to be reached and discovered, all 
the processes of the Industrial, Dem- 
. Ocratic, Welfare, and Electronic 
Revolutions have been crammed 
into about fifteen years. Canadians 
v never be able to live in the 
th—but they have to learn how 
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sing a War" appeared in the January 
tlantic. Arthur Koestler, author of 





otz is associate director of the Canadian 
search Center for Anthropology 


eral Shoup 


cannot thank you enough for 
hing the astonishing article 
New American Militarism" by 
1 David M. Shoup in your 


this time when we are thinking 
ularly of General Eisenhower's 
about military and indus- 
power and when we are horri- 
t the Administration's plunge, 
er much it is disguised, into 
i-ballistic-missile vortex, Gen- 
S 1oup’s admonition that “mili- 
m is in full bloom in America” 
protest. 
lave witnessed how a small com- 
nity can become mobilized and 
ve overnight because of a local 
phe (our oil slick). May the 
of this country rouse them- 
and become the propelling 
jehind a genuine national 
way from military solutions 
©- constructive conciliatory 


CONSTANCE CANN 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


‘am the editor of Air Force} 
Digest, the magazine de- 
ed so vividly and vet so inac- 
ely in the article by General 
M. Shoup and Colonel James 
an. In the interest of fairness, 
suggest that the authors have 
vercised the degree of thor- 
(5s of research called for in 
self-appointed role as public 


inly no other publication in 
has exhibited the degree of 
ciousness which character- 
Force/Space Digest. We 
P ned. ourselves with the 


remedial education and training for 
the disadvantaged. We have ex- 
plored ways in which systems-ori- 
ented technology and management 
can be utilized in the solution of 
the serious social problems which 
plague our society. In the case of 
the Vietnam War, we have pub- 
lished articles which questioned 
both its management and its basic 
rationale. 

We do believe, of course, that 
there is a heavy requirement for a 
strong national defense posture in a 
world that continues to be danger- 
ous. But we see no conflict between 
this view and the quite obvious need 
for determined action to repair the 
social and economic fabric of our 
society. We disagree with the divi- 
sive approach of those who would 
set either need above the other. We 
believe, as set forth in the Constitu- 
tion, in the dual national obligation 
to ensure domestic tranquillity and, 
at the same time, to provide for the 
common defense. | 

General Shoup and Colonel Don- 
ovan have searched for a scapegoat, | 


in the ugliest traditions of McCar- | 


thyism. In civilized discourse, that 
is always a sorry spectacle. 

Joun F. LoosBROCK 

Washington, D.C, 


Sm: In General Shoup’s attempt to 
excuse "some of the credibility diffi- 
culties experienced by the Johnson 
Administration over its war situa- 
tion reports and Vietnam policy," 
he failed to heed a fundamental 
principle of management; namely, 
that the chief executive officer is 
fully responsible for his actions. He 
cannot be excused for errors in judg- 
ment due to inadequate, erroneous, 
or deceptive information from his 


5 abad. or staff. 


is fully accountable for any. an 
Vietnam credibility gaps. ' 
curred as a result of. it 

office. 


Sm: Although many clear-thin 
concerned Americans were awa 
everything General Shoup 

out and more, hearing it f 
"insider" has made an im pact. 
no civilian can match. If we: 
society are ever going to turn il 
corner, now is the time. Buildir 
oceanographic and fishing. vesse 
can keep shipfitters employed. 
as well as dc ae i 


in De Pp a crisis; however, 4 
to be condemned? ! 
Unforgivably, the- Genera 
dulged in quite a bit of poor 
guised self-praise. One lear 
his essay that “the men who 
the top of the military . 
have usually demonstrated 
lectiveness," that they are 
ly and ce above 
among their peers,” . ai 


are "top-caliber n men. 


leaders have beet cn 


B! 
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ou keep telling me 


- toact grown up. 


J. grown up?" 


That's a question you—and a lot of other 
fathers—are likely to be faced with one day. 
And it's a hard one to answer. 

Of course, drinking is grown up. 
But he's not a grown up yet. No matter how 
bright he is. Or how mature he seems. 

The law says he's not. And he's not. 

Problem is, how do you explain that 
to a son and make it stick? 

We offer this suggestion: Don't just 
explain. Don't just tell him. Show him. 

A boy learns best by imitating you. 
His father. 

show him that drinking involves a social 
responsibility. And he'll get the idea. 

show him that you drink sensibly and 
B moderately and, chances are, he will, too. 

o When the law says he can. When he's of 
| legal age. 
ee We'd like to think that if and when 
he decides to get together with our product, 
the meeting will be on an adult level. 
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ou'll be helping modern 
ionaries like Emma Noreen, 
nan who is spearheading 
juilding of a mission hos- 
the Philippines destroyed 
n 1964. 

bequest will back the 
of 400 Emma Noreens in 
hes, schools, hospitals, 
self-help programs, and 
odern programs. 

can give more than $1,000 
wish, or less. But if enough 
e like you decide right now 
sk the Emma Noreens of this 
Us going to make a power- 
erence. Send the coupon 
re information. 
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tev, Everett A. Babcock, Treasurer 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 


ase send me complete information 
bequests to the United Church Board 
rid Ministries, 








Shoup was in a position of influence 
and command during the Bay of 
Pigs fiasco. Undoubtedly, he would 
disclaim any responsibility for the 






ineedless death of hundreds of Cu- 






bans by pointing out that the final 
| and tactically stupid decision to deny 


| effective air support to the landing 


was the responsibility of that revered 
civilian John F. Kennedy. And he 
| would be right. What men of Gen- 
| eral Shou ps stripe have failed to 
realize is that it may be that war has 
become too serious a business to be 
left in the hands of the civilians. 
James I, RipLeY 
South Daytona, Fla. 














| Black Studies 


Sir: Dean Pentony's foray into the 
| terra. incognita of black studies in 
|the April Atlantic is kindly and il- 
luminating. But I believe he has 
missed some of its main features, and 
underestimated others, in the fash- 
ion of early voyagers. 

| For example, the dean sees black 
studies as a needed though awkward 
addition to present ea ae and 
| practices, How, the dean asks, can 
| the university most readily accom- 
| modate the rising demand for black 
| studies? 

| A more nearly correct interpreta- 
tion, in my judgment, is to hear the 
clamor as one for a basically black 
| educational ex perience. This experi- 
|, ence might differ in almost every im- 
| portant “respect—standarc ds, program 
content, selection of faculty—from 
the basically white educational ex- 
| perience offered by the majority 
| of our institutions of higher educa- 
| tion. 
| 
| 


The Case For 
| 
| 


The shape and direction of a basi- 
cally black educational experience 
are a long way from clear at this 
| stage. Black intellectuals are strug- 
gling with the difficulties of an edu- 
cational polity based on blackness 
| rather than the "Western tradition." 
| Their efforts cannot be expected to 
leave coherence and depth at the be- 
| ginning, nor even widespread agree- 
ment among the founding fathers of 
this new kind ot educational ap- 
| proach. But a consensus begins to 
| emerge among them on some impor- 
tant points: there is a valid black 


| culture, awaiting discovery and 






















tinuing colonial relationship $ 
tween iblacbtow n and whitetown re- 
quires examination and criticism 
from a black viewpoint; the re 
sources of a basically black edu 
tional experience need to be brought 
to the aid of suffering black c m- 
munities in both the Nor 
South. 

There is also a growing belief th: 
much of what passes for objectiv 
scholarship. in the white-dominat 
university is bogus and directed t 
sustaining the interests of the major- 
ity. A great deal of social science— 
for example, sociology—is i 
ably tainted by white presupposi 
tions; and economics is little more 
than an elaborate defense of: je 
present organization of white privi- 
lege. | 

In short, Dean Pentony has not. 
contemplated the possibility, except. 
obliquely, of basically black colleges 
and universities, some public, some 
private. He has only considered. in- 
crements to conventional institu= 
tions. 

I must not be understood as depre- | 
ciating Dean Pentony’s goodwill, He | 
merely does not go to the logic of | 
his own insight: “One of the most. 
important roles that the black: 
scholar can play is to share in the. 
discovery and articulation of... [a] 
normative inner order of the. bla 
community." Dean Pentony t 1 
that such an epic a bye blacks | Ca 
pe Xon in | 


























































































repr iu o Most a w que k 
8C eoar I know consider Wis an im- 













duum abit. ae bun X 
education. 
They are right on both counts. : 
W. H, Fer 

Santa Barbara, Ca 
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_ definition, though its lineamen ware e colu 














“talented tenth” and the 
“left in poverty and psy- 
degradation, doomed to > 
st motiveless, hopeless exist- | ^ 
ence, forever on the dole, forever . 
- caught in hate of self and of others." : 
x By his uncritical use of this per- 
puon, Mr. Pentony seriously com- 
* promises his case. In point of fact, 
_ the median income of black families | 
. in the larger cities of his part of our | 
p ountry [West Coast] was 84 percent |- 
_ that of whites in 1967; in 1959, it. 
had. been 65 percent. In the same 
_ period, the proportion of Negro fam- 
ilies in metropolitan areas with in- 
comes over $8000 (1967 dollar 
alue) rose from 17 percent to 29 
- percent. Negro women in the profes- 
-sional and managerial and the cleri- 
cal and sales employment categories 
now earn slightly more than their 
white counterparts in the central 
cities. of the SMSA 5s. 
_ Admittedly, less heartening statis- 
tics abound; admittedly, we have no 
measure for “hate of self and of 
others’; admittedly, recent actions 
by the Nixon Administration warn 
the integrationist against compla- | 
-cency. ‘Nonetheless, it is flatly false, 
that anything like go percent of Ne- 
. groes live in poverty. 
=o Mr. Pentony's article illustrates 
(the burgeoning on our campuses of 
-a black mystique that is strikingly | The Kocak CAROUSEL 850 
2 similar to the feminine mystique in| .—- Projector makes you look sharp. 
ts Causes, its moralistic emp dou on | ight from the start. Simply. ^ 
a separate cultural tradition, and its f the Fiestslide: Th 
effect of subordinating individual to pied gs Ne ys e projector . 
category. Like the suburban house- keeps every slide in focus from there on 1 out. 
CER the black student too often The whole show runs smoothly. The ''850"' has the 
hat meeting the standards set round, spillproof CAROUSEL Slide Tray that holds 80 slides. 
pted. py his peers leaves him it gently lowers each sl lide into p ce by gravity. So it's 
ny leeway to explore other jomproof, trouble free as dependable: as sgrevity.. 
r demonstrating his per- : No pushing. No pu Hi NOD : 
: — Infact, the only thing you even i hevet to think about - S 
is whether to change des una or on "E e a 
Semen xci remote cont d pee ES 
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is as grossly improper for a col- 
administrator to underwrite 
ressures by his actions or in- 
cas it would be for him to 
ce in a de facto mandate for 
major in home economics, 
pports a black studies pro- 
ie. should also vigorously sup- 
rricular and vocational coun- 
g oriented toward integration. 

| ^ gines JANE NEWITT | 
liff Manor, N.Y. | | 
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egarding Portnoy's Complaint, 
uestion to both Philip Roth and 
heodore Solotaroff (see “The Jour- 
y of Philip Roth,” April Atlantic) 
when ever will the precocious 
ood" Jewish boy get over his bar 
itzvah, his erotic fantasies, and his 
aricatured mother and grow the 
yell up. Chicago 1957 was not much 
lifferent from Cornell in the same 
ra. The veterans were in force, and 
Newark, the Bronx High School of 
science, and representatives from 
imilar exotic tribes from other parts 
Kf the country were in evidence. 
he gallows humor which Solotaroff 
praises eventually becomes an excuse 
awareness and pseudogrowth. 

In all of Roth there is more style 
an content. There is no develop- 
ent, there is no maturity. I can 
only think of him as a highly stylized 
ophomore of the 1950s. Until he 
an show development and growth, 
manhood and meaning, his writing 
s equivalent to clinical case histor- 
es waiting for the Grand Therapist 
n the Sky to make it all better. 
Roth and many other present wri- 
ers would not know a hero (non- 
military) if they fell over him. 'The 
alidity of some of the new writings 
by black authors is that they are 
really grappling with the issues of 
manhood and presenting to the 
iblic struggles of heroic propor- 
ons. Portnoy is no hero; I wonder 
toth will ever be able to find one. 


SANDRA KUTEN 
Newton, Mass. 















































IR: It is an indication of the chang- 
g situation in which American po- 
must operate these days that 
e very week in which your March 
ue (including my article on San 
‘rancisco’s Police Community Rela- 
ons Unit) reached the newsstands, 
e San Francisco Police Depart- 
ent learned it had been awarded a 
jor two-year financial grant by 
e American Institute for Research 
study attitudes within the police 
partment. And the city also re- 
ived a quarter of a million dollars 
om the Ford Foundation to sup- 
ort its newly created crime com- 
ission. In the same week, unfor- 
unately, the lieutenant heading the 
olicee Community Relations Unit 
und it necessary to depart his post 
ick. leave, and new leadership 





= entists in other fields. 


men on the San Francisco force 
directly, in a program intended to 
bring greater comprehension of 
ghetto attitudes and problems, with 
an increased understanding which 
may modify hostilities. It is hoped 
that assaults on police, together with 
abusive language and antagonisms 
to which they are being subjected 
from minorities and students, can 
also be affected in the attitude-de- 
velopment studies. The program 
aims at reducing the polarization be- 
tween blacks and whites in the San 
Francisco community. But it will be 
a long educational process. 
Mary ELLEN LEARY 
Piedmont, Calif. 


Sir: The review of my book Voyage 
to Atlantis in the April, 1969, issue 
of the Atlantic calls, I believe, for 
some author’s comment. 

Spoof and error regarding my 
work on Atlantis have become fav- 
orite amusements of the Atlanttc; 
note two previous articles. Healthy 
skepticism and debate are welcome, 
but your reviewer has approached 
the book with a closed mind and 
dismissed the possibility of the 
reality of Atlantis out of hand. Her 
response has taken the form of per- 
sonal ridicule, and her supposed re- 
view of the book is hardly relevant 
to its subject matter. Ten out of the 
twelve sentences contain major er- 
rors of fact. But the point here is not 
that she got her facts wrong or that 
she disagrees with a particular 
theory but that her attitude dic- 
tated an irrational response. 

As a result, the Atlantic stands 
with those who dismissed out of 
hand the existence of Troy and the 
possibility that Europeans had set 
foot on North American shores be- 
fore 1492. 

I believe that we can learn much 
of ancient history by observing in- 
terlocks of historical record with 
legend and by approaching ancient 
history prepared to accept all kinds 
of evidence for what it is worth so as 
not to miss elusive kernels of truth. 

The compartmentalized academic 
system does not usually permit schol- 
ars to pursue broad lines of endeav- 
or. No wonder that Atlantis and the 
palace of Thera were discovered not 
by trained archaeologists but by sci- 





“support of Talanoa 


graph indicates, the NLF, simply b | 







theory, but the number of hig 
spected scholars who accept a. 
part of it is impressive. Too o 
scientists have shunned myths 
having no place in the sci 
method. We see a change toi 


James H. Mav OR 





















There is no useful way of ‘rep 

to a letter that complains of e 

but neglects to specify them. 
The 













Sir: I was surprised to discover 
the April Atlantic a shor 
Peter Hayes entitled “The 
Newark,” which originally appe 
in the Harvard Advocate, Oct 
1967, and was copyrighted by us a 
the time. I suppose we could look 
upon this second printing as a vindi- 
cation of Harvard's literary taste, 
cause the story was awarded t 
Dana Reed Prize that year given. an- 
nually for the best piece of writin 
to appear in a university publication. | 




































































JAMEs ATLAS E 
President, The Harvard Advocati - 
Cambridge. Mas 

























Yes. The Editor c 
Sir: A small but potent error crept 
into my report on the je nego 
tions (Atlantic, May). 
riding fact about the NE ! 
to say, is that they “have. made a 
Paris.” Not that they “have mad, 
in Paris.” As the rest of the. 


getting. to participate in the. 
Talks, have gained what is. 
an important victory. S 

achieved a certain international 
diplomatic status. Their perfor: 
ance at Paris is another matter. 


includes a letter I wrote to Fs 
cerning the article by Sidney. 
on student radicals. I was iden 
as campus minister, Hollins Col 
Hollins, Virginia. I am the Uni 
Methodist campus minister at. 
ginia Polytechnic Institute in. 
burg, Virginia. a 
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BLACK STUDIES: 
TROUBLE AHEAD 


by Eugene D. Genovese’ 








The universities owe to black America what 
they owe to white America: an atmosphere of 
freedom and dissent for the pursuit of higher 
learning. So says a thoughtful historian, who 
warns that the legitimate and constructive tasks 
of black studies programs can be subverted 

‘by indifference to principle or political cynicism. 


o problem so agitates the campuses today 
as that posed by the growing pressure for 
black studies programs and departments. 
The agitation presents special dangers since. it can 
be, and sometimes is, opportunistically manipulated 
by the nihilist factions of the radical white student 
movement. For the most part, black students have 
shown considerable restraint in dealing with dubi- 
ous white allies and bave given strong indication of 
being much more interested in reforming the uni- 
versities than in burning them down. The black 
student movement, like some parts of the white 
radical student movement and very much unlike 
others, represents an authentic effort by young peo- 
ple to take a leading role in the liberation of an 
oppressed people and, as such, exhibits impressive 
seriousness and developing sophistication. The po- 
litical forms that the agitation takes and the deep 
frustrations from which it stems nonetheless open 
the way to reckless elements among black, as well as 
white, student militants. 

The universities must now choose between three 
courses: a principled but flexible response to legiti- 
mate black demands; a dogmatic, repressive adher- 
ence to traditional, liberal, and essentially racist 





policies; and a cowardly surrender to all black de- 
mands, no matter how destructive to the university 


.as an institution of higher learning or to American 


and Afro-American society in general. This last 
option, which has been taken in a notable number 
of places, ironically reflects as much racism in its 
assumptions and implications as the second, and 
it takes little skill in prophecy to realize that its 
conclusion will be a bloodbath in which blacks are 
once again the chief victims. Yet, the debate over 
black studies proceeds without attention to the ma- 
jor features of the alternatives; it proceeds, in fact, 
in a manner that suggests the very paternalistic 
white racism against which so many blacks are 
today protesting. 

The demand for black studies and for special 
black studies departments needs no elaborate ex- 


planation or defense. It rests on an awareness of the 


unique and dual nature of the black experience in 
the United States. Unlike European immigrants, 
blacks came here involuntarily, were enslaved and 
excluded from access to the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life, and as a result have had a special history 
with a profoundly national-cultural dimension. 
Unlike, say, Italo-Americans, Afro-Americans have 
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within their history the elements of a distinct na- 
tionality at the same time that they have partici- 
. pated in and contributed immensely to a common 
American nationality. Despite the efforts of many 
black and some white scholars, this paradoxical 
experience lias yet to be explored with the respect 
and intellectual rigor it deserves. | 

This essential justification for black studies, inci- 
dentally, raises serious questions about the demands 
by white.radicals for "ethnic studies" and for spe- 
cial attention to people from the "third world," 
especially since the term "third world" is, from a 
Marxist and revolutionary point of view, a reac- 
tionary swindle. ‘These demands, when sincere, have 
their origin in a proper concern for the fate of 
Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Asians, and 
other ethnic groups in a white-racist culture, but 


the study of the attendant problems does not, at: 


- least on the face of it, require anything like an ap- 
proach similar to that of black studies. For the most 
part, the discrimination against these groups is 
largely a class question, requiring sober analysis of 
class structure in America; for the rest, much of the 
racism directed against. these minorities can be 
traced directly to the by-products of the enslave- 
ment of blacks by whites and the ideology derived 
. therefrom. In any case, the issues are clearly differ- 
ent, for the black question is simultaneously one of 
class and nationality (not merely minority ethnic 
status), and it is therefore a disservice to the cause 
of black liberation to construct a politically oppor- 
tunist equation that can only blur the unique and 
central quality of the black experience in the 
United States. 

he duality of the black experience haunts 

the present debate and leads us immedi- 

ately into a consideration of the ideological 
and political features of the black studies programs. 
It is, at best, irrelevant to argue, as DeVere E. Pen- 
tony does in the April, 1969, issue of the Atlantic, 
that all professors of history and social science 


bring a particular ideology and politics to their 


classroom and that a black ideological bias is no 
worse than any other. There is no such thing 
as a black ideology or a black point of view. 
Rather there are various black-nationalist biases, 
' from left-wing versions such as that of the Panthers 
to right-wing versions such as that of Ron Karenga 
and other “cultural nationalists.” There are also 
authentic sections of the black community that re- 
tain conservative, liberal, or radical integrationist 
and antinationalist positions. Both integrationist 
and separatist tendencies can be militant or moder- 
ate, radical or conservative (in the sense generally 
applied to white politics in relation to social ques- 
tions). The separatists are riding high today, and 
the integrationists are beating a retreat; but this 


has happened before and may be reversed to- - 


morrow. 
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All these elements have a right to participate in 
the exploration of black historical and cultural 
themes. In one sense, the whole point of black stud- 
ies programs in a liberal arts college or university 
ought to be to provide for the widest and most vig- 
orous exchange among all these groups in an at- 
mosphere of free discussion and mutual toleration. 
The demand for an exclusively black faculty and 
especially the reactionary. demand for student con- 
trol of autonomous departments must be under- 
stood as demands for the introduction of specific 
ideological and political criteria into the selection 
of faculty and the composition of programs. Far: 
from being proposals to relate these programs to 
the black community, they are in fact factionally 
based proposals to relate them 'to one or another. 
political tendency within the black community and. 
to exclude others. The bloody, but by no means 
isolated, feud between black student factions on the 
UCLA campus ought to make that clear. l 

One of the new hallmarks of white racism is the 
notion of one black voice, one black experience, 
one black political community, one black ideology 
—of a black community without an authentic inner 
political life wracked by dissension and ideological 
struggle. In plain truth, what appears on the cam- 
puses as "what the blacks want" is almost invari- 
ably: what the ‘dominant faction in a particular 
black caucus. wants. Like all people who fight . 
for liberation, blacks are learning the value of or- , 
ganizational discipline and subordination to a firm 
and united line of action. Sometimes, the formula- 
tion of particular demands and actions has much 


less to do with their intrinsic merits or with the in- 


stitution under fire than with the momentary bal- | 
ance in the struggle for power within the caucus 
itself. This discipline presents nothing unprinci- 
pled or sinister, but it does present difficult and 
painful problems, which must be evaluated inde- 
pendently by those charged with institutional and 
political responsibility in the white community. 
The pseudo-revolutiónary middle-class totalitar- 
ians who constitute one temporarily powerful wing 
of the left-wing student movement understand this 
dimension, even if few others seem to. Accordingly, 
they support demands for student control as an 
entering wedge for a general political purge of fac- 
ulties, a purge they naively hope to dominate. 
These suburban putschists are most unlikely to 


succeed in their stated objectives of purging “reac-. 


tionaries,” for they are isolated, incoherent, and 


without adequate power. But they may very well 


help to re-establish the principle of the campus purge 


and thereby provide a moral and legal basis for a new, | 


wave of McCarthyism.. The disgraceful treatment 
of Professors Staughton Lynd and Jesse Lemisch, 
among many who have been recently purged from 
universities by both liberal and right-wing pressure, 
has already set a tone of renewed repression, which 
some fanatical and unreasoning left-wing militants 


i 
| 
` | 2 

e unwittingly reinforcing. If black studies depart- 
ents are permitted to become political bases and 
idre-training schools for one or another political 
ovement, the door will be open for the conversion 
' other departments to similar roles; that door is 
ready being forced in some places. 


hose blacks who speak in harsh nationalist 
accents in favor of all-black faculties, de- 
partmental autonomy, and student power 
sen themselves to grave suspicions of bad faith. 
he most obvious objection, raised sharply by sev- 
al outstanding black educators in the South, con- 
rns the systematic raiding of black colleges by 
iancially stronger white ones. The shortage of 
mpetent black specialists in black history, social 
ience, and black culture is a matter of general 
10wWledge and concern. Hence, the successful ap- 
ication of the all-black principle in most univer- 
ties would spell the end of hopes to build one or 
ore distinguished black universities to serve as a 
nter for the training of a national Afro-American 
telligentsia. One need not be partial to black na- 
»nalism in any of its varieties to respect the right 
' black people to self-determination, for this right 
»ws directly from the duality of their unique ex- 
rience in the United States. Even those who dislike 
distrust black nationalism as such should be able 
view the development of such centers of higher 
lucation as positive and healthy. If there is no place 
the general American university for ideological 
»nogeneity and conformity, there is a place in 
merican society for universities based on adher- 
ice to a specific ideology, as the Catholic universi- 
s, for example, have demonstrated. 
Responsible black scholars have been working 
wd for an end to raiding and to the scattering of 
e small number of black professors across the 
untry. Among other obstacles, they face the effort 
ostensibly nationalist black students who seek to 
stify their decision to attend predominantly white 
stitutions, often of high prestige, by fighting for 
larger black teaching staff. The outcome of these 
mands is the obscurantist nonsense that black 
idies can and should be taught by people without 
tellectual credentials since these credentials are 
rhite" anyway. It is true that many black men 
e capable of teaching important college-level 
urses even though they do not have formal cre- 
ntials. For example, the Afro-American tradition 
music, embracing slave songs, spirituals, blues, 
z, and other forms, could probably be taught 
st by a considerable number of articulate and cul- 
red, if sometimes self-taught, black musicians and 
se-lance critics who are largely unknown to the 
lite community. But few good universities have 
er refused to waive formalities in any field when 
nuine intellectual credentials of a nonacademic 
der could be provided. What has to be resisted 
mly is the insanity that ‘claims, as in one recent 
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instance, that experience as a SNCC field organizer 
should'be considered more important than a Ph.D. 
in the hiring of a professor of Afro-American his- 
tory. This assertion represents a general contempt 
for all learning and a particular contempt for black 
studies as a field of study requiring disciplined, 
sérious intellectual effort—an attitude that reflects 
the influence of white racism, even when brought 
forth by a black man. 

The demand for all-black faculties rests on the 
insistence that only. blacks can understand the 
black experience. This cant is nothing new: it 
forms the latest version of the battle cry of every 


reactionary nationalism and has clear antecedents, 


for example, in the nineteenth-century German 
Romantic movement. 'To be perfectly blunt, it now 
constitutes an ideologically fascist position and 
must be understood as such. The general reply to 
it-if one is necessary—is simply that the history 
of every people can only be written from within 
and without. But there is a specific reply too. How- 
ever much the black presence has produced a 
unique and distinctly national Afro-American ex- 
perience, it has also formed part of a broader, 
integrated national culture. It would be absurd to 
try to understand the history of, say, the South 
without carefully studying black history. Any 
Southern historian worth his salt must also be a 
historian of black America—and vice versa—and if 
so, it would be criminal to deny him an oppor- 


tunity to teach his proper subject. Certainly, these 


remarks do not add up to an objection to a prefer- 
ence for black departmental directors and a nu- 
merical predominance of blacks on the faculty, 
if possible, for every people must write its own 
history and play the main role in the formation of 
its own intelligentsia and national culture. These 
measures would be justified simply on grounds of 
the need to establish relations of confidence with 
black students, for they involve no sacrifice of 
principle and do not compromise the integrity of 
the university. But preference and emphasis are 
one thing; monopoly and ideological exclusion are 
quite another. l 

We might mention here the problem of the 
alleged “psychological need” of black people to 
do this or that or to be this or that in order to 
reclaim their manhood, re-establish their ostensibly 
lost dignity, and God knows what else. There is a 
place for these questions in certain kinds of intel- 
lectual discussions and in certain political forums, 


but there is no place for these questions in the 


formation of university policy. In such a context 
they represent a benevolent paternalism that is 
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neither more nor less than racist. Whites in gen- 


.. . eral and university professors and administrators 


in particular'are not required to show ‘ 'sympathy;" 

"compassion," "understanding," and other mani- 
'festations of liberal guilt feelings; they are required 
to take black demands seriously—to take them 
straight, on their merits. That is, they are required 
to treat political demands politically and to meet 
their responsibility to fight white racism while 
also meeting their responsibility to defend the integ- 
rity and dignity of the university community as a 
whole. 

Only if the universities have a clear attitude 
toward themselves will they be able to fulfill their 
duty to the black community. Our universities, if 
they are to survive—and their survival is prob- 
lematical—must redefine themselves as institutions 
of higher learning and firmly reject the role of 
cadre-training schools for government, business, 
or community organizations of any kind. Blame 
for the present crisis ought to be placed on those 
- who, especially after World War II, opened the 
universities to the military, to big-business recruit- 
ment, to the “fight against Communism,” to the 
CIA, and to numerous other rightist pressures. If 
Dow Chemical or ROTC belongs on a college 
campus, so does the Communist Party, the Black 
Panthers, the John Birch Society, the Campfire 
Girls, or the Mafia for that matter. Students have 
a clear political right to organize on campuses as 
Democrats, Republicans, Communists, Panthers, or 
whatever, provided their activities are appropriate 
to campus life, but the universities have no busi- 
ness making special institutional arrangements 
with this or that faction off campus and then put- 
ting down other factions as illicit. And government 
and business represent political intrusions quite as 
much as do political parties. The same is true for 
the anachronistic and absurd practice of having 
American universities controlled by boards of trus- 
_ tees instead of by their faculties in consultation with 
the students. In short, the black studies question, 
like the black revolt as a whole, has raised all the 
fundamental problems of class power in American 
life, and the solutions will have to run deep into 
the structure of the institutions themselves. 


hat the universities owe to black Amer- 
ica is what they owe to white America: 
an atmosphere of freedom and dissent 
- for the pursuit of higher learning. Black people have 
largely been excluded in the past, for the atmo- 
sphere has been racist, the history and culture of 
black people have been ignored or caricatured, and 
access to the universities themselves has been severe- 
ly circumscribed. Black studies programs, shaped in 
a manner consistent with such traditional university 





values as ideological freedom and diversity, can help. 
. . to correct this injustice. So can scholarships and fi- 


nancial assistance t to black students and special facil- 
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ities for those blacks who wish to live and work with 
some degree of ethnic homogeneity. But no uni- 
versity is required to surrender its basic standards 
of competence in the selection of faculty or the ad- 
mission. of students. If not enough black students 
are equipped to enter college today, it is because 
of atrocious conditions in lower education. The 
universities can take a few steps to correct this 
injustice, but the real fight must take place else- 
where in society and must be aimed at providing 
black communities with the financial resources, in- 
dependence, and autonomy necessary to educate 
their people properly from the earliest. appropriate 
ages. There are limits to what a particular institu- 
tion like a university can do, and it dare not try 
to solve problems that can be solved only by the 
political institutions of society as a whole. And ` 
above all, no university need surrender its historical 
role and essential content in order to. right the 
wrongs of the whole political and social system; it 
need only reform itself to contribute to a solution - 
of the broader problems in a manner consistent with 
its character as a place of higher learning with. lim- 
ited functions, possibilities, and responsibilities. 
Black studies programs have two legitimate 
tasks. First, they can, by their very nature, provide 
a setting within which black people can forge an 
intelligentsia equipped to provide leadership on. 


. various levels of political and cultural action. 


Black studies programs themselves can do only 
part of.this job. For that reason many able and 
sophisticated sections of the Black Student Alli- 
ance organizations wisely call-on their brothers 
and sisters to participate- in these programs but 


also to specialize in medicine, engineering, sociol- 


ogy, economic analysis, or in fact any scientific or 


" humanistic field. They know that only the emer-. 


gence of a fully developed intelligentsia, with train- 
ing in every field of knowledge, can ultimately meet 
the deepest needs of the black community. In this 
respect, notwithstanding: strong elements of nihil- 
ism in their own organizations, their seriousness, 
maturity, discipline, and realism stand in striking 
contrast to the childish anti-intellectualism of those 
bourgeois whites who currently claim to. speak for 
the radical student movement and who impose: 
upon it tbeir own version of generational revolt. 

Second, black studies can help immeasurably to 
combat the racism of white students. The exclusion 
of whites from the faculty and student body of the 
black studies programs would therefore defeat half 
the purpose of the programs themselves. Undoubt- 
edly, there are problems. To the extent that black 
students view these courses as places of refuge 
where they can rap with their brothers, they are 
certain to resent the white presence, not to men- 
tion a possible white numerical predominance 
among the student body. Black students who want 
an exclusively black setting are entitled’ to it—in 
a black university. They are not entitled to tear any 


nstitution apart to suit their present mood. The 
miversities owe black people a chance to get a 
iberal or technical education, but that debt can 
only be paid in a way consistent with the proper 
‘ole of the university in society. Beyond that, no 
iniversity may safely go. If it tries, the result can 
mly be the end of any worthwhile higher educa- 
ion. The inability of so many radical whites to 
rasp this obvious point is especially galling. It 
ught to be obvious that the elite schools will pro- 
ect themselves from this kind of degradation, even 
f they continue to accept the degradation that 
iccompanies complicity with the war machine and 
vith big business. It is the others—the ones serving 
he working-class and lower-middle-class youth— 
hat will perish or be transformed into extensions 
X low-grade high schools. Universities must resist 
he onslaught now being made against them by 
juperficially radical bourgeois students who have 
xploited the struggles over black studies programs 
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to advance their own tactical objectives. Fortu- 
nately, these elements do not speak for the radical 
student movement as a whole but represent only a 
tendency within it; the internal diversity of organi- 
zations like SDS, for example, far exceeds the level 
revealed in the press. 

No matter how painful some of the battles are 
or will become, the advent of black studies pro- 
grams represents a momentous step toward the 
establishment of relations of equality between 
white and black intellectuals. But, if these pro- 
grams are to realize their potential in support of 
black liberation and in the fostering of genuinely 
free and critical scholarship, our universities must 
resolve honestly the questions of limits and legiti- 
macy. Those who blindly ignore or cynically ma- 
nipulate these questions, and the reforms they imply, 
corrupt the meaning of black studies and risk the 
destruction of institutions necessary to the preserva- 
tion of freedom in American life. 








Outof 


-three or four 
maroom 


by Yehuda Amichai 


Qut of three or four in a room 


One is always standing at the window. 


Forced to see the injustice amongst the thorns, 


The fires on the hill. 


And people who left whole 


Are brought home in the evening, like small change. 


Qut of three or four in a room 


One is always standing at the window. 


Hair dark above his thoughts. 


Behind him, the words. 


And in front of him the words, wandering, without luggage. 


Hearts without provision, prophecies without water 


And big stones put there 


And staying, closed, like letters. 


With no addresses; and no one to receive them. 
©1969, Translated by Assia Gutmann 
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was there again last night; not, I need hardly 
say, deliberately—if I had my own way l 
would never want to think of that house or 
that city, let alone revisit them. It was the 
usual pattern. I was in Cork on some family 
' business; my business required that I should walk 
past the house; and, as usual, although it was the 
deep middle of the night, the kitchen window up- 
stairs was dimly lit, as if by a lamp turned low, 
the way my mother used always fix it to welcome 
my father home from night duty. She usually left a 
covered saucepan of milk beside the lamp. He 
would put it on the stove to heat while he shook 
the rain from his cape all over the red tiles of the 
kitchen, hung his uniform on the back of the door, 
and put on a pair of slippers. He welcomed the 
hot milk. It rains a lot in. Cork, and the night rain 
‘can be very cold. Then, as happens in dreams, 
where you can walk through walls like a pure spirit 
and time gets telescoped, it was suddenly broad 
daylight, I was standing in the empty kitchen, and 
that young man was once again saying to me with 
a kindly chuckle, "So this is what all that was 
about?" It was five past three in the morning when 
` I sat up and groped wildly for the bedside light 





to dispel the misery of those eight dismissive words 


that I am apparently never going to be allowed to 
forget, even in my sleep. 


It is a graceless lump of a house, three stories 


high, rhomboidal, cement-faced, built at the. meet- 
ing point of a quiet side street curving out of an 
open square and a narrow, noisy, muddy, sunless 
street leading to one of the busiest parts of the city. 
Every day for over twenty years I used to look 
down into this narrow street from the kitchen win- 
dow—down because of the shop beneath us on the 





ground floor, occupied in my childhood by a firm 
of electrical contractors named Cyril and Eaton. 
Theirs was a quiet profession. Later on, when the 
shop was occupied by a bootmaker, we could hear 
his machines slapping, thumping, and buzzing be- 
low us all day long. ; 

My guess is that the house was built around 
1870; anyway it had the solid, ugly, utilitarian look 
of the period. Not that my father and mother ever 
thought it ugly. They would not have known what 
the word meant. To them, born peasants, straight 


. from the fields, all that the word "beautiful" meant 
was suitable, or useful, or prolific, and all “ugly” 


meant was useless or worthless—a field that grew 
bad crops, a barn that leaked, a cow that gave poor 
milk. So, when they told us children, as they often 
did, that we were now living in a beautiful house, 
all they meant was that it suited our purposes per- 
fectly. They may also have meant something else. 
Because they had been told that the house had 
originally been put up by a builder for his own 
use, they considered it prime property. It was as 
if they had come into possession of land owned by 
a gentleman farmer for generations. Few things 
are more dear to the heart of a peasant than a 
clean pedigree. Its beauty keéps history at bay. 

Not, of course, that they owned the house, al- 
though they sometimes talked dreamily about how 
they would buy it one day. Landless people, in 
other words people of no substance, they had al- 
ready gone to the limit of daring by;renting it for 
£26 a year, a respectable sum in those days for a 
man like my father—an ordinary policeman, rank 
of constable, earning about thirty bob a week. 
Their purpose in renting so big a place was to eke 
out his modest income by taking in the steady suc- 
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‘ession of lodgers who were ultimately to fill the 
vhole house, with the sole exception of the red- 
ied kitchen, where the six of us lived, cooked, 
died, or worked. I do not count as rooms the war- 
'en of attics high up under the roof where we all, 
ncluding the slavey (half-a-crown a week and her 
cep), slept with nothing between us and the 
noon but the bare slates. We were far from well 
off. Still we were not really poor. Perhaps because 
we knew no better, we were contented. 

During some forty years this was my parents' 
10me; for even after my brothers and I grew up 
ind scattered to the corners of the compass, and 
ny mother grew too old to go on keeping lodgers, 
ind my father retired, they still held on to it. So 
vell they might! I was looking at my father’s dis- 
harge papers this morning. I find that when he 
etired at the age of fifty his pension was £48. 
os. 8d. a year. Fortunately he did get a part-time 
ob as a caretaker of a garage at night, which 
yrought him in another £25. 5s. 5d. a year. Any 
oof at ten bob a week was nicely within his means. 
t must also have been a heartbreak to his land- 
ord, who could not legally increase the rent. 

One day, however, about a year before I left 
1ome—I was the last of us to go—my father got a 
etter which threatened to end this agreeable state 
f affairs. When he and my mother had painstak- 
ngly digested its legal formalities, they found to 
heir horror that the bootmaker downstairs had, 
is the saying goes, quietly bought the house “over 
heir heads," and was therefore their new landlord. 

Now, forty odd years in a city, even in so small 

city as Cork, can go a long way toward turning 
. peasant into a citizen. My father, as a lifelong 
aember of the Royal Irish Constabulary, then ad- 
niringly called The Force, had over the years im- 
ibed from his training and from the example of 
ds officers, who were mostly Protestants and Gen- 
lemen, not only a strong sense of military, I might 
‘ven say of imperial, discipline but a considerable 
egree of urban refinement. My mother had like- 
vise learned her own proper kind of urban ways, 
iouse pride, such skills as cooking and dressmak- 
ng, and a great liking for pretty clothes. At times 
he even affected a citified accent. When they 
ead this letter and stared at one another in fright, 
hey might, at that moment, have been any two 
'easants from Limerick or Kerry peering timidly 
hrough the rain from the door of a thatched hovel 
t a landlord or his agent or some villainous land- 
rabber driving up their brambled boreen to throw 
hem out on the side of the road to die of cold 
nd starvation. The kitchen suddenly became noisy 
vith words, phrases, and names that, I well knew, 
hey could not have heard since their childhood— 
victions, bum bailiffs, forcible entry, rights of way, 
ctions for trespass, easements, appeals, breaches 
f covenant, the Land Leaguers, the Whiteboys, 
arnell and Captain Boycott, as if the bootmaker 


downstairs slept with a shotgun by his bed every 
night, and a brace of bloodhounds outside his shop 
door every day. 

Nothing I said to comfort them could persuade 
them that their bootmaker could not possibly want 
to evict them; or that, far from being a land- 
grabber, or even a house-grabber, he was just an 
ordinary, normal, decent hardworking business- 
man, with a large family of his own toiling beside 
him at his machines, who, if he wanted anything at 
all, could not conceivably want more than, say, 
one extra room where he could put another sewing 
machine or store his leather. And, in fact, as he 
patiently explained to my father, that was all he 
did want; or perhaps a little more—two rooms, and 
access for his girls to our private W.C. on the turn 
of the stairs. He must have been much surprised 
to find himself thereby thrown headlong into the 
heart of a raging land war. 

I left home that year so I cannot tell if tbere 
was or was not litigation at this first stage of the 
battle. All I knew for certain is that, after about a 
year and a half of argufying, both parties settled 
for one room and access to the W.C. The rest I 
was to gather and surmise from their letters to me. 
These conveyed that some sort of growling peace 
descended on everybody for about three years, 
toward the end of which my father died, my mother 
became the sole occupant, and the bootmaker, see- 
ing that he now had only one tenant over his head, 
and that with expanding business he was even more 
cramped for space than before, renewed his re- 
quest for a second room. 

At once, the war broke out again, intensified 
now by the fact, as my mother saw it, that a 
bloody villain of a land-grabber, and a black Prot- 
estant to boot, was trying to throw a lonely, help- 
less, ailing, defenseless, solitary poor widow-wom- 
an out on the side of the road to die. The boot- 
maker nevertheless persisted. It took him about 
two more years of bitter struggle to get his second 
room. When he got it, he was in possession of the 
whole of the second floor of his house with the 
exception of the red-tiled kitchen. 

Peace returned, grumbling and growling. Pa- 
tiently he let another year pass. Then, in the gen- 
tlest possible words, he begged that my mother 
might be so kind, and so understanding, as to al- 
low one of his girls, and only one, to enter the 
kitchen once a day, and only once, for the sole 
purpose of filling a kettle of water from the tap 
of her kitchen sink. There was, to be sure, he 
agreed, another tap downstairs in his backyard— 
a dank five-foot-square patch of cement—but it 
stood outside the male workers’ outdoor W.C., and 
she would not, he hoped and trusted, wish any 
girl to be going out there to get water for her poor 
little cup of tea? I am sure it was the thought of 
the girl's poor little cup of tea that softened my 
mother’s heart. She royally granted the humane 
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permission—and at once began to regret it. 

She realized that she had given the black villain 
a toehold into her kitchen and foresaw that the 
next thing he would want would be to take it over 


completely. She was right. I can only infer that as 


the bootmaking business went on expanding, so did 
the bootmaker's sense of the value of time. At any 
rate he was soon pointing out to my mother that 
it was a dreadful expense to him and a hardship 
to his staff to have to close his shop for an hour 
and a half every day while his workers, including 
his family, trudged home, in all weathers, some of 


them quite a long distance, for their midday meal. : 


If he had the kitchen they could eat their lunch, 
dry-shod and in comfort, inside half an hour. He 
entered a formal request for the kitchen. 


ooking back at it now, after the passage of 
well over a quarter of a century, I can see 
clearly enough that he thought he was mak- 
ing a wholly reasonable request. After 
all, in addition to her kitchen my 
mother still possessed the third floor of the. house, 
containing three fine rooms and a spacious bath- 
room. One of those rooms could become her 
kitchen, another remain her bedroom, and the 
third and largest, which she never used, would 
make a splendid living room, overlooking the 
square, with its pleasant enclosure of grass and 
shrubs, and commanding an. open view up to the 
main thoroughfare of the city—all in all as desirable 
an apartment, by any standards, as thousands of 
home-hungry Corkonians would have given their 
ears to possess. | ; 
Unfortunately, if I did decide to think his re- 
quest reasonable, what I would have to forget, 
and what he completely failed to reckon with, was 
that there is not a peasant widow-woman from the 
mountains of west Cork to the wilds of Calabria 
who does not feel her kitchen as the pulse and 
center of her being as a wife and a mother. That 
red-tiled kitchen had been my mother’s nest and 
nursery, her fireside where she prayed every morn- 
ing, her chimney corner where she rested every 
night, the sanctum sanctorum of all her belongings, 
a place whose every stain and smell, spider web 
and mousehole, crooked nail and cracked cup made 
it the ark of the covenant that she had kept 
through forty years of sweat and struggle for her 
lost husband and her scattered children. 
lf she lost her kitchen, what would she do when 
the Bottle Woman came, to buy empty bottles at a 
halfpenny apiece? This was where she always 
brought her to sit and share a pot of tea and argue 
over the bottles and talk about the secret doings of 
Cork. Where could she talk with thé Dead Man, 
collecting her funeral insurance at sixpence a 
week, if she did not have her warm, red-eyed range 
where he could take off his damp boots and warm 
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his feet in the oven while she picked him dry of all . 
the gossip of the narrow street beneath her win- 
dow? She had never in her life locked the front door 
downstairs except at night. Like the door of any: 
country cottage, it was always on the latch for any 
one of her three or four cronies to shove open and 
call out to her, "Are ye there, can I come up?"—at 
which she' would hear their footsteps banging on 
the brass edgings of the stairs while she began to 
poke the fire in the range, and fill the kettle for the - 
tea, or stir the pot of soup on the range in prepara- 
tion for a cozy chat. All her life her neighbors had 
dropped into her kitchen. They would be insulted 
if she did not invite them into her. kitchen. She 


. would not have a crony in the world without her 


kitchen. 

Knowing notbing of all this, the bootmaker could 
argue himself hoarse with her, plead and wheedle 
with her to accept the shiniest, best-equipped, most 
modern kitchenette, all run by electricity, all. white 
and gleaming, two stories up from the hall door, 
to him a marvelous exchange for this battered old 
cave downstairs, where she crouched over a range 
called the Prince Albert, where the tiles were be- 
coming loose, where he could see nothing to look 
at but a chipped sink, one chair, a table, one cup- 
board, a couple of old wooden shelves, and a sofa 
with the horsehair coming out of it like a mustache. 
He might just as well have said to a queen, “Give 
me your throne, and I'll leave you the palace.” 

While as for proposing that she could keep her , 
old kip of a kitchen if she would only let him 
make a proper kitchen upstairs for himself, his fam- 
ily, and his workers . . . 

"Aha, nahl" she would cry at me whenever I 
visited her; and the older and angrier she became 
the more did her speech revert to the flat accent of 
her flat west Limerick, with its vanishing versts of 
greasy, limestone roads, its rusty reeds, its wind- 
rattling alders, and its low rain clouds endlessly 
trailing their Atlantic hair across the sodden plain. 
"Is it to take me in the rear he wants to now? 'To 
lock me up in the loft? To grind me like cornmeal © 
between the upstairs and the downstairs? A room?’ 
And then another room? And after that another? 
And then what? When he’d have me surrounded 
with noise, and shmoke, and shmells, and darkness 
and a tick-tack-turrorum all day long? My mother, 
and my grandmother before her, didn’t fight the 
landlords, and the agents, and the helmeted peelers 
with their gray guns and their black battering rams 
for me to let the flag down now! It's a true word, 
God knows it, them Proteshtants wouldn't give you 
as much as a dry twig in a rotten wood to light - 
your pipe with it. Well I remember the time ould 
foxy-whiskers, Mister Woodley the parson, died 
of the grippe away back in Crawmore, and my uncle 
Phil stole gut the night after his funeral to. cut a 
log in his wood! While he was sawing it, didn't the 
moon come out from behind a cloud, and who do 


you think was sitting on the end of the log looking 
at him out of his foxy eyes? Out of my kitchen I will 
not stir until ye carry me out on a board to lie.in 
the clay beside my poor Dinny. And not one single 
minit beforel" 

Which was what happened, exactly six years later. 


Il in all, from start to finish, my mother's 
land war must have lasted nearly four- 
teen years. But what is fourteen years 
to an old woman whose line and stock 
clung by their fingernails to their last, 
sour bits of earth for four centuries? I am quite sure 
the poor bootmaker never understood to the day of 
his death the nerve of time he had so unwittingly 
touched. 

After the funeral it was my last task to empty the 
house, to shovel away—there is no other word for it 
—her life’s lares and penates to a junk dealer for 
thirty shillings. When it was all done, I was standing 
alone in the empty kitchen, where I used to do my 
homework every evening as a boy, watching her 
cooking, or baking, or making, or mending, or my 
father cobbling a pair of shoes for one of us, or 
sitting at his ease, smoking his pipe, in his favorite 
straw-bottomed chair, in his gray constabulary shirt, 
reading the racing news in the pink Cork Evening 
Echo. As I stood there I suddenly became aware 
that a young man was standing in the doorway. He 
was the bootmaker’s son. 

Oddly enough, I had never spoken to his father, 
although years ago I had seen him passing busily 
in and out of his shop, always looking worn and 
worried. But I had once met this son of his in the 
mountains of west Cork—fishing? shooting?—and I 
had found him a most attractive young fellow. He 
came forward now, shook hands with me in a warm, 
manly way, and told me how sorry he was for me in 
my bereavement. 

“Your mother was a grand old warrior,” he said, 
in genuine admiration. "My father always had the 
greatest respect for her.” 

We chatted about this and that for a while. Then, 
for a moment we both fell silent. He looked curi- 
ously around the bare walls, chuckled tolerantly, 
shook his head several times, and said, “So this is 
what all that was about?” 

At those eight words, so kindly meant, so good- 
humored, so tolerant, and so uncomprehending, a 
shock of weakness flowed up through me like defeat 
until my head began to reel and my eyes were 
swimming. 

It was true that there was nothing for either of us 
to see but a red-tiled floor, a smoke-gray ceiling, and 
four tawny distempered walls bearing some brighter 
patches where a few pictures had hung and the 
cupboard and the sofa used to stand. The wall to 
our right had deposited at its base a scruff of dis- 
temper like dandruff. ‘The wall to our left gaped at 
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us with parched mouths. He smiled up at the fly- 
spotted bulb in the ceiling. He touched a loose tile 
with his toe and sighed deeply. All that about all 
this? For fourteen bloody years! And yet, only a few 
hours before, when I had looked down at her for 
the last time, withdrawn like a snail into her 
shriveled house, I had suddenly found myself 
straining, bending, listening as if, I afterwards 
thought, I had been staring into a tunnel of time, 
much as I stared now at him, at one with him in 
his bewilderment. 

I thought I had completely understood what it 
was all about that morning years ago when they 
read that letter and so pathetically, so embarrass- 
ingly, even so comically revealed the terror and the 
power of time. I had thought the old bootmaker's 
mistake had been his failure to understand the long 
fuse he had so unwittingly lighted. But now—star- 
ing at this good-humored young man who, if I had 
said all this to him, would at once have understood, 
and have at once retorted, “But even sol’’—I re- 
alized that they, and that, and this, and he, and I 
were all caught in something beyond reason and 
time. In a daze I shook hands with him again, 
thanked him again for his sympathy, and handed 
him the keys of victory. I was still dazed as I sat in 
the afternoon train for Dublin, facing the mile-long 
tunnel that burrows underneath the city out to the 
light and air of the upper world. As it slowly slid 
into the tunnel, I swore that I would never return. 

Since then I must have gone back there forty 
times, sometimes kidnapped by her, sometimes by 
my father, sometimes by an anonymous rout of 
shadowy creatures out of a masked ball, and some- 
times 1t is not at all the city I once knew but a fan- 
tastically beautiful place with great squares and 
pinnacled, porphyry buildings, and snowy ships 
drawing up beside marble quays, but always, what- 
ever the order of my guides, captors, or companions, 
I find myself at the end alone in a narrow street, 
dark except for its single window, and then, sud- 
denly, it is broad daylight and I am in our old 
kitchen hearing that young man say in his easy way, 
"So this is what all that was about?", and I start 
awake in my own dark, babbling, clawing for the 
switch. As I sit up in bed, I can never remember 
what it was that I had been babbling, but I do 
understand all over again what it was all about. It 
was all about the scratching mole. In her time, 
when she heard it she refused to listen, as I do when 
I hear her velvet burrowing, softer than sand crum- 
bling or snow tapping. 

She was a grand old warrior. She fought her fight 
to a finish. She was entirely right in everything she 
did. I am all for her. Still, when I switch on the 
bulb over my head, I do it only to banish her, to 
evict her, to push her out of my house that I have 
built for myself, and I often lie back to sleep un- 
der its bright ligbt lest, in the dark, I should hear 
her whispering to me again. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


CONFLICI 


How sophisticated was America's 

diplomatic handling of the Pueblo crisis? 
What were the strategic options, and 

how do they relate to the downing of a U.S. 
reconnaissance plane in early April? 


FOR BEGINNERS 


by Roger F isher 


: Governments necessarily consider the conse- 
quences of their decisions. They compare, crudely 
or carefully, the expected results of making a given 
decision with the expected results of not making 
it. The standard way of exerting influence is to try 
to alter the government’s perception of some of 
these expected results. Two sets of results are 
involved, one on each side of the choice that is 
open. 

On each side of that choice some consequences 
are likely to be favorable to the government and 
some unfavorable. The effective pressure upon a 
government to decide one way or the other de- 
pends upon the difference between the perceived 
net "payoff" of making the decision weighed 
against the perceived net “payoff?” of not doing so. 
Although these payoffs are almost never subject 
to quantitative valuation, it 1s useful to try to sketch 
out to the best of our ability a balance sheet as it 


would look to the government we are trying to © 


influence, if that government prepared one. 

As an example, consider the choice facing the 
government of North Korea in February, 1968, 
after it had seized the United States Navy’s elec- 
tronic reconnaissance vessel Pueblo and its crew in 
waters off the coast of North Korea. The United 
States government, insisting that the ship had been 
illegally seized on the high seas, demanded the 
immediate return of the ship and the crew. To the 
government of North Korea the choice, presented 
in terms of a balance sheet, may have looked some- 
thing like the following: 


I. NORTH KOREA'S CHOICE JUST. 
AFTER THE PUEBLO SEIZED 
| ("we" = North Korea) 


If we keep the ship 
and crew 


If we return the ship 
and crew 


(—) Some risk of military 
reprisal 


(+) Almost no risk of mili- 
tary reprisal 


(—) We admit the seizure (++) We gain intelligence 


was wrong 


We yield to U.S. mili- 
tary blackmail 


We look incompetent 


. We accept the legiti- 


macy of spy boats 


from ship and crew 


We show U.S. to be 
powerless 


We divert U.S. from 
Vietnam 


. We support war against 
U.S. 


We intimidate South 
Korea : 


We tend to split South 
Korea from U.S. 


We direct attention to 
U.S. spying i 


We can always return 
ship and crew later 


If that is anything like a fair -estimate of the 
choice as it looked to the government of North 
Korea, it is not surprising that the ship was kept 
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despite the United States's demand. for its return. 
The.lefthand column constitutes what we have 
‘been calling the offer—the consequences that re- 
sult from making the desired decision. From. the 
North Korean point of view it was not an attrac- 
- tive offer. The righthand column constitutes what 
we have been- calling the threat,.yet from. the 


. North Korean pom of view it looked petty at-' 


tractive. 


- The normal first reaction is to try to. exert influ- - 
ence by making the threat side less attractive. In - 
.the Pueblo case the United States sent naval ships” 


"toward Korea in a "show of force." .The United 
"States endeavored to increase North Korea's fear 


of military reprisals, should they keep the ship and 7 
. crew. But this was a difficult task. It was not the . 
‘lack of U.S. military capability in the area which . 
North Korea was relying on to prevent military 


reprisals; it was the fact that. North Korea held the 
‘crew as hostages. The North Korean government 
had undoubtedly assessed the risk of our retalia- 
* tion before they seized the Pueblo, and there was 
. little that-the hasty movement of U.S. naval ves- 
` sels in the area would do.to change that risk. 

A well-considered program for trying to exert 
influence on North Korea would look at the whole 
- balance sheet as it appeared to them and consider 


what might be done to change the decision we ' 
- were seeking and to change the consequences ` 


which they might expect to follow from making 
' or not making.that decision. In such an analysis the 


‘possible changes on the. offer side of the balance . 
‘sheet usually hold out greater unexplored oppor- 


tunities for influence than those on the threat side. 


There are various ways of exerting influence by. 


making it appear more attractive to another gov- 


-ernment to do what we would like it to do. Before 


turning to the general problem, let us consider 

‘what might have been done. in the case of the 
Pueblo. 

The analytical task j is to construct a hypothetical 

or target balance sheet which we think might cause 


‘North Korea to make the decision we would like: 


‘it to make. We should also sketch out a sepa- 


rate balance sheet for ourselves and determine — 


whether the potential benefit to us of trying to 
exert this influence is worth the costs. 


- "Phe approach is illustrated by the following ' 


suggestions, which were prepared pet after i. 
- Pueblo was seized: 


IL. PROGRAM: A POSSIBLE SCHEME 
DESIGNED ‘TO INFLUENCE NORTH KOREA 


Change the demand: 


—Suggest that the crew be renamed! without prejudice to: 


.North Korea's position and that the disposition of the ship 
await a full settlement s the. j 


P4 


Change the threat: - 


—Reniove any threat -of. immédiate military attack by words - 


and by withdrawing U S. naval ships from me area. 
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— Identify the threat if the dispute continues as "being that | 


the United States is likely to embark on a long-term pro:'- 
gram of building up the militáry strength of South Korea.. 


Change the offer: 


.'--Recognize.the incident as one involving -issues of fact and 


law with something to be said for each side. 

—Treat the dispute as one of many to be settled rac 

— Play down urgency. À 

Indicate a: See to apologize for any intrusion that 
did occur. 

— Promise to discipline any officers if we find that an intrusion 
into North Korea's waters, whether deliberate or careless, 
- did take place. s 

— Offer to discuss the general problem of reducing conduct . 
regarded. by either side as unduly provocative, including pos- 
sible limitations on electronic nae 


The hope would be that if the United States pur- 
sued such a program, this would, in; a few weeks, - 
confront the North Korean government with .a 


‘choice which looked quite different from the one 


they faced when they decided not'to return the. 
ship and crew immediately upon the, demand of 
the United States. It might then appear to be 
roughly as follows: 


TIE TARGET BALANCE SHEET 
‘NORTH KOREA'S CHOICE 
AFTER THE PROGRAM 
— ("we" = North Koreaj’ 


If we reiurn the crew If we keep the crew, ` 


(—) An increased risk of U.S.- 


(4-) No risk of military re- | 
South Korean buildup 


prisal D | 1 


We look generous (men Increased risk of close 


are being returned by. cooperation between 
' agreement, not under United States and South . 
threat) Korea 


We risk justifying in- 
creased. U.S. DyEEL ub. 
and so on 


_ Our seizure has been 
partially vindicated 


We can keep the ship 
| with somelegitimacy |... We risk criticism from.. 


We already have all the U.S.S.R., Poland, and ' 
x from neutrals 


‘intelligence data we can `. M "s 
get from the crew (--) We maintain our stance: 7 
as a tough David stand- 


U.S. accepts some re- 
l ing upt to Goliath- 


sponsibility . 
We' can always return: 


U.S. spy- -ship provoca- | 
the crew later 


tions are less likely in 
the future 


(—) We may look soft 


We give up hostages 
which might be a future 
bargaining counter,' 


-If we -had confronted North. Korea "with eu a 


choice, we might have reasonably expected it to 


decide to return the Crew.. Before concluding that 


x 
- - > 
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we should initiate such a program, however, we 
would have to strike our own balance sheet and con- 
sider the pros and cons, along the following lines: 


IV. OUR CHOICE: SHOULD WE ADOPT 
THE SUGGESTED PROGRAM? 
“we” — the U.S.) 


If we follow the pro- 
posed program 


If we do not 


(—) The crew will probably 
remain in North Korea 
indefinitely 


(4-) There is a good chance 
the crew will be re- 
turned and the dispute 
settled peacefully The dispute is likely to 

use up a good deal of 


Tf not, we will at least time and effort 


appear reasonable to 
many people The dispute might flare 
up (but we can proba- 


(—) We may look soft to the bly prevent that) 


world 

Some domestic pressure 
will exist for the gov- 
ernment to escalate the 
dispute 


We probably give up 
any chance of getting 
the ship back 


In substance, we let 
North Korea "get away 
with it" 


(+) We do not have to make 
any decisions now 


We can always do some- 
South Korea may get thing later if we decide 
upset to 


We will have to be more 
careful of our recon- 
naissance ships in the 
future 


Faced with such a choice, the United States 
government might reasonably decide either way. 
Perhaps the fate of some eighty crewmen would 
not be so crucial considering the casualties being 
suffered in Vietnam, and the United States would 
conclude not to initiate the suggested program 
designed to obtain the return of the men. What is 
being argued here is not the wisdom of the sug- 
gested program but rather two things: that this 
kind of analysis helps one think clearly about such 
a problem, and that a government's choice can be 
radically and often easily affected by actions de- 
signed to change the "offer"—the consequences to 
them of doing what we want them to do. 

Further, it is not being suggested that such an 
analysis is a substitute for detailed knowledge or 
historical understanding of the people concerned. 
Quite the contrary. As is apparent from the ex- 
ample, this form of analysis directs attention to 
questions of national attitude and interest which 
are likely to affect a government's decision and 
should help formulate those questions in a way 
which will make it easier for experts to be of 
help to decision-makers. 

In this era of nuclear weapons and deterrence, 
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the Department of Defense has become quite 
sophisticated about making threats. We have no 
comparable sophistication regarding the making of 
offers. This is true despite the fact that the process 
of exerting influence through offers is far more 
conducive to international peace than the process 
of exerting influence by threats. 


Change the beneficiary 


One way to improve the impact of an offer is 
to focus on the beneficiary of the offer and his 
relationship to those we are asking to make the 
decision. We may be able to improve the effective- 
ness of the offer by changing those upon whom it 
has its primary impact. It may be possible, for 
example, to have the beneficial consequences of a 
decision fall on those who are more closely in- 
volved in the decision. When we attempt to exert 
influence on a government, we often consider the 
other country as a single unit. Instead we should 
look to those within the country who will be mak- 
ing the decision. The offer to all Rhodesians of 
"free participation in a political democracy" if they 
would return to constitutional government was not 
much of an offer to those who had the power to 
make a decision, the Ian Smith government. They 
were not going to be better off in terms of power. 
An offer addressed to them should probably have 
dealt with ways of lessening their fear of a take- 
over by an illiterate black majority. When we have 
identified those to whom the offer is being made, 
we want to be sure that it appeals to them. 


Make the offer more attractive 


The primary way to improve our offers is to 
make them look better to the government we are 
trying to influence. I have used the word "offer" 
to designate the entire set of consequences to the 
adversary government of making the decision we 
want them to make. As we have seen, there are 
costs as well as benefits to them in this set; there 
are minuses as well as pluses in the offer. They 
will presumably be losing some things by changing 
their minds and by making the decision we want 
them to make. As the example about North Korea 
showed, we can change the substance of the oífer 
both by improving the advantages they see in 
making the decision and also by reducing or al- 
leviating some of the costs to them of going along 
with us, costs which also fall on the offer side of 
the balance sheet. 

In April 1965, the United States offered one 
billion dollars in aid to both Vietnams if peace 
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could be restored. But the idea of a one-billion- 
dollar U.S. aid program may not have seemed at- 
‘tractive to the North Vietnamese. Political leaders 
who saw themselves as risking their lives in fur- 
therance of national independence, socialism, and 
anticolonialism may have regarded the prospect of 
extensive and indefinite economic involvement by 
a capitalist country in the affairs of Vietnam as 
more of a threat than a promise. By using their 
terms, their language, and by changing the style 
of this offer, we might have made it much more 
attractive to them. We could, for example, have 
turned one billion dollars over to the Asian De- 
velopment Bank to be used for reconstruction and 
developmént in all of Vietnam, it being under- 
stood that North Vietnam, if it wished, could con- 
sider its share as compensation for damage done 
by American bombers and artillery fire. The en- 
tire program could have been set up to be ad- 
ministered by Asians. Such a scheme would have 
been far more attractive to North Vietnam and 


therefore would have exerted, for the same dollar. 


price, far more’ influence. 

'This example demonstrates that if we are going 
to offer the donkey some turnips, we had better be 
sure he likes turnips. We need to have at least 
some perception of an advérsary's values. We ought 
not to assume that they are a mirror image of 
ourselves, oriented to the things we would like in 
the same circumstances. 


Reduce the disadvantages 
of making the decision 


Perbaps more important to the adversary are the 
minuses in the offer: the disadvantages to them of 
going along with the decision we want. One way 
to improve the offer is to lessen the costs the ad- 
versary will incur by making our decision. It is not 
sympathy for an adversary but common sense that 
we should make it as easy and attractive as pos- 
sible for him to do what we would like him to do. 

A. government is often deterred from making the 


decision we want by the high political costs an-. 


ticipated from making it. Where there are costs in 
continuing its present course, but also costs in 
changing its mind, inertia may exaggerate the effect 
of the costs of change. The Pueblo example given 
above suggests the desirability of working out all 
the reasons which another government may have 
for not deciding the way we would like it to decide, 
and of then seeing what we can do to minimize 
those costs. 


Make our offers more credible 


In addition to changing the substance or content - 


of an offer, we can exert influence by making it 

appear more likely that what we say will happen 

will in fact happen. As to any statement about the 
^ 
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future, there is necessarily some element of uncer- 
tainty. To the extent that we are seeking to exert 
influence by holding out. attractive consequences 
for a government if it should make the decision we 
want it to make, the more certain we can make 
those consequences the more successful we will be. 
We will increase the impact of our offers if we make 
them more credible. 

Much of our national defense budget has been 
devoted to the problem of making our threats cred- 
ible. We have spent billions of dollars on nuclear 
weapons for the sole purpose of convincing other 
governments that we have both the capability and 
the intention of implementing a threat of nuclear 
retaliation. There is voluminous literature on 
threats. The distinction has been explored between 
threats narrowly defined and "warnings," conse- 
quences which. will result naturally or which we 
will be compelled by self-interest to impose and 
which are therefore more credible. 

On the other hand, little attention has been de- 
voted to the problem of making our offers credible, 
the problem of convincing another government that 
the alleged advantages of their making a decision 
we would like them to make will really materialize. 


Government officials and critics ought to pay more 


attention to this élement of policy if only because 
it has been so neglected. Moreover, the credibility 
of offers may be even more critical than the credi- 
bility of threats. 7 

For one thing, even a T chance of having to 
pay. a great cost is an adequate basis for a govern- 
mental decision, whereas a small chance of a fairly 
large benefit is not. A threat may be effective even 
though it is not highly probable that it would be 


implemented. It is easy for a political leader to 


justify, to his government and his own domestic au- 
dek taking a course of action because there .was 
a 20 or 30 percent chance that, if he did not, the 
country would be heavily bombed. A country can 
be deterred from doing something by a small risk of 
disaster. T'he consequences of the course of action 
that was avoided remain uncertain. No one knows 


- 


for sure what would have happened. This uncer- 


tainty protects the government which can easily 
defend its decision to avoid the risk. 

Political leaders are not, however, prone to ‘take 
action on a small chance—a bet—that it will produce 
very good consequences. Ho Chi Minh might have 
believed that if the North Vietnamese stopped 
fighting and withdrew, there was a small chance, 
but a good one, of a highly favorable outcome: the 
United States would honor its promise to withdraw 


completely within six months. But no matter how . 


favorable the outcome, so long as the chance of it 
appeared small, it would be politically indefensible 
for him to take that chance. He would not be able 
to go back to his people and say, “We accepted the 
American promise because we figured there was a 
30 percent chance we could get what we wanted at 


10 further cost. It was a sound bet under the cir- 
cumstances. It was a worthwhile risk to take. It 
just didn't go our way." A government wants to be 
highly certain that if it makes a decision in order to 
lerive some benefits, those benefits are going to ma- 
‘erialize. 


Some ways to make our offers credible 


One way to increase the perceived probability of 
yur implementing an offer is to increase the objec- 
‘ive probability. By making a commitment from 
which we cannot back down we can show an ad- 
versary that we will have to come through on the 
offer. Even if the North Vietnamese believed that 
President Johnson was personally committed to the 
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offer of a billion dollars in aid, they probably cor- 
rectly believed that a different Administration 
would feel less bound. They might have thought the 
offer incredible because it would be difficult to get 
it through Congress in the event of peace. If we 
had actually appropriated the money for distribu- 
tion when peace was established (perhaps with 
the interest to be paid to us in the interim), it could 
not only have been more attractive because of 
Asian administration; it would have been far more 
credible. North Vietnam would have known that if 
peace came, we could not prevent the implemen- 
tation of the offer. By committing ourselves, we 
would have exerted more influence. 

Specificity increases the credibility of an offer. 
For one thing, a specific offer shows that we have 
thought about what we would be prepared to do 
and have worked out the details. It is a demonstra- 
tion of our present intentions. Greater specificity 
also demonstrates greater commitment, and there- 
fore makes for greater credibility. ‘The political cost 
to us of backing out of a specific promise is greater 
than that of backing out of a loose or ambiguous 
one. The more explicit the promise, the more dif- 
ficult it is to find excuses for nonperformance. By 
being specific, we are buying influence at the cost 
of flexibility. By becoming committed, however, we 
demonstrate to the adversary that we are serious 
about the offer. 

A general offer to make sure that the rights of a 
white minority in Rhodesia are protected does not 
carry as much weight as a draft treaty or a specific 
constitution that the government of Great Britain 
would be willing to sign. An offer to pay a specific 
sum of money on a particular day carries much 
more conviction than an offer to pay a fair amount 
at an appropriate time. On Vietnam, President 
Johnson contributed to the credibility of his offers 
by being more specific than he might have been. 
The words "one billion dollars" added credibility 
to an offer of economic assistance after the war. To 
say we would get out in six months increased the 
credibility of our statement that if peace could be 
restored, United States troops would be withdrawn. 
Not only does "six months" show we have thought 
about our offer, it shows we are more committed. It 
becomes more costly politically for the United 
States to fail to produce on that offer. Therefore it 
is more credible, and exerts more influence. An 
offer to withdraw our troops "in due course" would 
not exert much influence. 

It is costly to bluff. Bluffing about an offer is more 
damaging than bluffing about a threat. It is easier 
to re-establish a reputation for carrying out threats. 
Any failure to exert influence by a threat can be 
followed by action demonstrating that this time the 
threat was not a bluff. If we fail to implement one 
threat, we can always implement one later. Also, 
bluffing on one threat may not lead an adversary 
to conclude we will bluff again. Backing down on 
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the implementation of.one threat may in fact make 
it less likely that we will fail to implement a later 


threat. One could argue that because the Soviet. 


Union "backed down" when faced with. a United 
States quarantine of Cuba, it destroyed its credibil- 
ity and that the United States could safely ignore 
any threats the Soviet Union might make about its 
response if the United States should try to impose a 
comparable quarantine on the North Vietnamese 
port of Haiphong. One could make the argument, 


but it is not convincing. The Soviets’ ability to make : 


a credible threat may even have been strengthened 
by their prior yielding. They can now say, and we 
may believe them, that having backed down once 
they cannot afford to back down a second time. 
It is not easy, however, to re-establish a reputation 
for honoring one's promises..Having been caught 
bluffing and having acquired a reputation for 
broken promises, we may not get opportunities to 
demonstrate that we are now sincere. If we go into 


a store and say, “I gave you a bad check last week ` 


‘but this one is good," the proprietor may not give 
us the opportunity .to prove we are right. 


Give them the benefits sooner 


Governments are concerned about the time when 
the consequences of making a decision are going to 
materialize. Changing the timing of an offer may 
be an important way to exert influence. Govern- 
ments are notoriously shortsighted; they apply a 
high discount rate. They are much more interested 
in what is going to happen next week than in what 
is going to happen next year. Tbe more quickly 
they can expect the benefits of making a decision 
to come home to them, the more influence will 
those benefits exert. We should try to advance the 
delivery date of remote benefits so they appear 
more immediate, and therefore more important, to 
the adversary. And we should try to postpone, if we 
cannot eliminate, the drawbacks as they see them of 
making the decision. T'he high discount rate in gov- 
ernment decision-making means that a distant bene- 
fit must be large indeed to justify incurring an im- 
mediate cost. We should try to reverse this effect. 
Following the example of commercial salesmen 
(Fly now—pay later”), we should try to make the 
benefits precede the costs:.an offer of immediate 


benefits for future costs. To do so involves some risk . 


that the costs, when they fall due, will somehow be 
evaded, just as there is a risk that the installment 


buyer will skip town 'and fail to make his pay- 


ments. But the fact that there is a significant default 
rate on credit sales does not mean that credit selling 
is a bad business. In fact, it is highly profitable. 


Give them a fading opportunity 


. Part of the offer designed.to influence an adver- 
sary to make a decision should encourage him to 
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" make the decision now rather than later. Unless 


there are persuasive reasons for acting today, .the 


tendency is always to wait and see. To make a given 
' decision today is to give up the opportunity to get: 


a better deal later. To postpone a decision leaves 
open the option to decide tomorrow and in the 
meantime to try to attempt to get better terms. The 


only cost is one day's delay. In most international. 


conflicts the stakes are high. Benefits to be gained 


- by improving the terms are likely to exceed the 


cost of waiting one more day. This tendency, is. 
likely to recur day after day. 


‘Those who control the agenda exert influence: 


not only by formulating the questions but by 
affecting the timing’ of decisions to be made on 
them. Part of our offer should make it much more 
attractive to the adversary to decide ‘today than to 
delay. We should try to present an adversary gov- 


_ ernment ‘with a fading opportunity. They ought. | 


to perceive the decision which we are asking them 
to make as an opportunity which they will lose if 
they fail to act soon: 

One advantage of offers over threats is that they 
can more easily be withdrawn before the. adversary 
makes his choice. Rather than stating a price which 


is good forever, we should try to arrange offers or ` 


opportunities for decision which. have an auto- 


t 


matic expiration time. There is a great. difference 
between saying “We are always willing to negoti- 


ate” and saying “We invite you to send, a represen- 


tative at the ministerial level to meet our repre- 
sentative in Columbo at 11 
Monday thé twenty-fifth of this month." The first 


offer is unlikely to be withdrawn. It provides no .. 


reason for accepting it on one day rather than the 
next. 'To the contrary, there is reason to postpone a 
decision, hoping that something better may turn 
up. An offer that does not expire is like an option 
that is good indefinitely. It tends not to induce a 


. decision but rather to induce delay while one ex- 


plores the possibility of better terms. Delay offers 
something to gain and nothing to lose. On the other 
hand, an offer that expires by its own terms is an 
opportunity that knocks and may not, knock again. 


A fading opportunity undercuts the argument 
within the other government that by failing to de- 


cide.they can keep their options open. 
Though we want to present another government 
with a reason for deciding now rather than post- 


poning the decision, there are drawbacks to con- ' 


fronting an adversary with a public ultimatum. 


Either the political cost of giving in to our ultima- ` 


tum or the precedent which that would establish 
might be enough to prevent the decision. This 
problem, however, can be at least partly solved by 
having the time limits set by a neutral third party, 
by secret communications, by ambiguity about the 
deadline, or by constructing the deadline so that it 
appears to result from: facts outside anyone’s con- 
trol. 


A.M. local time -on ` 


p 





Someday perhaps it will be gone, another victim of the great 
blanderizer, television: But today the traveling circus still 
tours the country in many forms and sizes. In this portfolio of 
photographs Elliot Fenander, a high school teacher of English 
in Williamstown, Massachusetts, revives old sights 

and sensations: performers at work and at rest, 

spectators in thrall, the sequin glitter and menag- 

erie smells, the sweet-sad sense of childhood 

passing, of illusion unmasked. 
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SAID EM | 
Agatha Christie to = J. Alfred Prufrock to "t 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, — Hugh Selwyn Mauberly, 

“Who is this Hemingway, um “What ever happened to 
Who is this Proust? pa Senlin? Ought-nine." 


“Who is this Vladimir. " ; “One with the passion for 
Whatchamacallit, this : i Orientalia?" | : 
| .Neopostrealist . “Rather.” “Lost track of him. 

Rabble?” she groused. “Pity.” “Design.” | 


SAID ALEXA} 
. William Fulbright to THE GREAT 
Mario Savio, Higgledy-piggledy, 
Philip of Macedon 
Gave his young son an un- j 
Breakable horse. E 


Semibespectacled; Lacedaemonian 


Cultivate pipes and a Pusillanimity 


Followed therefrom as a- 
Matter of course. 


| Séance? Oh really, my 
.. Dear, if there be 


argaret Rutherford, 


onhypothetical 
Extraterrestrial 
Parapsychologists, 
They can call me.” 
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In a loving look backward, the 

Iarvard economics professor and author 
of The Affluent Society and The New 
Industrial State recollects college days 
of a benignity long gone. The essay 





was written for a book being 

edited by Irving Stone and to be 
published by Doubleday later this year 
to mark the centennial of the 
University of California at Berkeley. 








ne day in the autumn of 1930 I was : 
gazing at the notice board in the post zs 
office of. the main men's residence at : 
the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph, Canada. It was usually an un- p 
rewarding vision, but on this day it advertised a c 
number of research assistantships at the Giannini 
Foundation of Agricultural Economics at the Uni- án 
versity of California. The annual stipend was $720 c 
for unmarried scholars. I copied down the details «^ ^ 
and applied. Sometime later I received a letter from E 
George Peterson, associate professor of agricultural 
economics, saying that I had been selected. I was 
surprised, and so were my professors, who detested 
me and thought the people at Berkeley were crazy. 
I quickly accepted; in that second year of the 
Great Depression the monthly salary of $60, if not 
princely, was by far the best offer of any kind I had. 
In fact, it was the only offer of any kind I had. 

From that day on, the University of California 
has engaged my affection as no other institution— 
ducational, public, or pecuniary—with which I 
have ever been associated. One Sunday afternoon 
last summer, with my wife and oldest son (who 
had been an assistant at the University of California 
Law School), I strolled across the California cam- 
pus—over Strawberry Creek, by the Campanile, 
down by the Library, out Sather Gate. I was taught, 
as were most of my generation, that no one should 
allow himself the weak luxury of sentiment or 
even emotion. To this day when I write “Love” 
at the end of a letter, 1 remind myself that it is 
only an affectation, in all respects a matter of form. 
I was suddenly overwhelmed by the thought that I 
loved this place—the paths, trees, flowers, buildings, 
even the new ones. I was deeply embarrassed. 

In the thirties, for some reason related either to 
the eccentricities of the California crop year or to 
the climate, the University of California opened in 
August. Accordingly, in July of 1931 I borrowec 
$500 from an aunt, one of the few members 













































-famil still & to command such capital nd set 
for California. I boarded the steamer which 
l between Port Stanley, on the north shore of 
Erie, and Cleveland, where, by prearrange- 
nt of our local jeweler and oculist, I met his 
hew, who had a graduate fellowship at Cali- 
ua in astronomy. At five o'clock the following 
orn ng we set out in the 1926 Oakland automo- 
which my companion had acquired for this 
The car was in terrible condition and almost 
immediately got worse. To save money he had 
ought a five-gallon gasoline tin and a one-gallon 
tiner for oil so that we could stock up on these 
ucts whenever, as happened in those days, our 
led us through a region being ravaged by a 
war. Such at least was the theory. About 
ty miles out of Cleveland my friend stopped to 
ck the gas (the gauge was broken) and look at 
oil. The car absorbed the whole five gallons of 
line and the whole gallon of oil. For the rest of 
1p we averaged around a quarter gallon of gas 
a half pint of oil to the mile. To this day I 
ler at the cost. | 
The journey took ten days, not counting twenty- 
jur hours at Casey, Iowa, where we laid up with a 
roken connecting rod. That too had a lasting ef- 
t. It was raining hard, and as we waited for the 
airs, we listened to the local farmers, who used 
garage as a club, discuss Hoover. I became a 
ong Democrat. It was about six o'clock on a 
ht summer evening when we got to Berkeley 
drove up Bancroft Way (as one then could) to 
iternational House. The hills behind were very 
hed and sere, but the low sun glistened on the 
oaks and the green lawns and the masses of pink 
niums, which elsewhere are only geraniums but 
Berkeley are the glory of the whole city. The sun 
o lit up a vast yellow-buff facade of the Interna- 
nal House, with the large Spanish arches of the 
portico below. We passed into the great hall, then 
gleaming new, and combining the best mission style 
with the finest in Moorish revival. I thought it a 
lace of unimaginable splendor. 
Eventually the International House was to prove 
bit too expensive even for one who earned $60 
onth and was, as a result, one of the more 
Huent members of the community. My capital had 
en depleted by that terrible car. But for the first 
months at Berkeley this nice Rockefeller bene- 
on—it had counterparts in New York, Chicago, 
; and Tokyo—housing several hundred stu- 
£ both sexes from the United States and 
oreign lands, was to be my window on the 
world. Never before had I been so happy. 
world on which I looked down could not be 
b important Lu ped Mario Savio. I 
























































OAC iu ear were ex- 


place. Lesdeiship- in the student lodos was so 
in the hands of those who combined an outgo 
anti-intellectualism with a sound interest in 1 
stock. This the faculty thought right. Ai I 
questioned the established agricultur 
of which were wildly wrong, was sh 
en if he offended too often, he was mar] 
a troublemaker. A fair number of facult 
"e had effectively substituted the affable anc 
clipped manner and mustache of the profes 
countryman for the admitted tedium of scie 
At Berkeley I suddenly encountered. pr ofess 
who knew their subject, and paradoxically, € 
debate on what they knew. They also 
talk at length with graduate | stude: 
come up to International House. to 
conversation. I first discovered at Berk : 
Henry Erdman, who had until recently bee 
head of the agricultural economics department, 
and Howard Tolley, who had just succeeded h 
as the director of the Giannini Foundation, : 
professor might like to be informed 
ject by a graduate student—and that he wou 
not just polite but pleased. So profound. was that 
impression that I never stopped informing people 
thereafter. (Howard Tolley, after a year Or two, 
went on to Washington to become. head of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration “unde 3 
FDR. I shall mention him again in a momen 
1968, after the elapse of a third of a. 
back in Berkeley one Sunday to urge the cas 
more important, since everyone. was. 1a 
raise money, for Eugene McCarthy. I was not 
surprised to see Henry Erdman. in th "fro 
He believed strongly i in keepin ) 

























































































the a as. to pa € age "an T | -sage, 
orange blossom, clover—of Mexican, Jewish, Negro, 
and (as we then thought of them) ordinary wh 
Americans for honey. No differences emerged. 
kind of wore was not well ids by. th 




















exoteric ipei the. first: having 
ing advantage of being without “ec 
dustrial effect.” It is this advantage, 
which separates the higher learning fror 










d from another handicap. Agricultural- 
n indistinct way, were considered to be 
the influence of the California Farm 
ederation, and much worse, of the opu- 
perpetually choleric baronage which made 
e Associated Farmers of California. Actually, 
ibordination was not all that indistinct. Both 
old the dean of the College of Agri- 
the director of Extension what they 
y of research and also conclusions. 
ard with respect. No one was ever 
e his scholarly work accordingly; men 

ble who did it as a matter of course. 
h nonagricultural economists, whatever their 
rences in other matters of doctrine, were united 
| armers, even. more than the bank- 
; Il-purpose class enemy. In 
rtain- reputation in economic 
ther branches of impractical knowl- 
d also as a rather circumspect critic of the 
i ab establishment. So I was accorded an 
norary status as a scholar, my farm handicap 

withstanding. I was then even more happy. 


he department of economics at Berkeley 
has never been considered quite as emi- 
nent as that at Harvard. The reason is 
that the best Californians have always 
been at Harvard. In the autumn of 
meet full ea heal of econom- 


ear rly "ühirties years be- 
| beo co was dis- 


1 Robert Gordon ne then the 
iversity, said in one of his boom- 


A were also fond of Paul 


Taylor, who spoke out unfailingly for: thi 
farmer in California; Charles Gulick, who 
out for the farm workers, who then, as now, a 
great animosity and a measure of righteous a 
for wanting a union and a living wage; and Rok 
Brady, who was the friend of the consume 
other lost causes. Brady taught courses in the 
ness cycle and set great store by exhaustive bib 
graphic research. One of my friends met t 
quirement by going to the card catalogue 
library and copying into the appendix of his 
everything that appeared there under the heat 
Cycle, Business and Cycle, Trade. Brady sent ov 
for some of the latter items which were new 
him, and they turned out to be works on bi 
tricycles, and motorcycles published by the C3 
Trades of America. There was quite a scene. E 

A few years after I left Berkeley, I be 
deputy head of the Office of Price Administrat 
in charge of the World War II price co 
This was a post with unlimited patronage- 
tually, as I recall, I had some seventeen tho 
assistants. In addition to Richard Nixon and M 
Nixon and many other promising people, num 
ous of my former professors, including H 
Tolley, Harry Wellman (later the acting presi e 
of the university), and Robert Brady, turned up 
our staff. Brady had scarcely arrived before h 
assaulted hip and thigh by the Dies Comm 
later better known as HUAC-for saying in a 
on German fascism that American capitalism 
only technically better. To complicate ma 
further, Dies had got hold of the edition pub 
by the Left Book Club in England. It had: 
thing on the cover about not being for public s 
I handled the defense on the Hill with the hi 
cap of knowing that everything I said in favor 
Bob would immediately be used against me. Bra 
later attributed his troubles to the oil companie 
and said I was their tool. He had proposed tha 
people conserve oil by not changing the crankcase: 
for the duration or ten thousand miles, whichever. 
was less. I did not endorse the idea. This was mostly. 
because with everything else it never got to m 
attention. But if it had, I might have remembere 
that Oakland and the way it changed itself 
wondered if it would have made much diffe: 

The graduate students with whom I associate 
the thirties were uniformly radical, and the m 
distinguished were Communists. I listened to 
eagerly and would liked to have joined botl 
conversation and the Party, but here my a 
tural background was a real handicap. Itt 
that as a matter of formal Marxian doctrine, 
politically immature. Among the merits of ca 
ism to Marx was the fact that it rescued men: 
the idiocy of rural life. I had only ver 
been retrieved. I sensed this bar, a 
that my pride would be deeply 
So I kept outside. There. was 





Although I recognized that the system could 


hould not survive, I was enjoying it so 
hat secretly I was a little sorry. 

he ensuing twenty years many of those I most 
Mwere accorded an auto-da-fé by HUAC, 
Eastland, or the late Joseph M. McCarthy. 
ives were ruined. Phrases about the unpre- 

ble grace of God kept crossing my mind. 
One man who did not himself get called by Mc- 
iy was Robert Merriman, a vital and popular 
raduate student and teaching assistant who came 
wn to Berkeley from Nevada in the early thirties. 
an undergraduate he had been wholesome and 
sfactory and even took an interest in ROTC. 
Berkeley had its effect, and so (as he told 
nds) did the great waterfront strike of 1934, 
re he saw soldiers deployed against the strikers. 
h ‘Thomas’ brilliant book The Spanish Civil 
r tells the rest of his story. Interrupting a travel- 
: fellowship i in Europe in 1936, Merriman went 
where he commanded the Abraham 
coln Battalion on the Jarama and then 
nt on through many battles to be chief of staff 
ie XV International Brigade. A major and by 
long a veteran, he was killed (possibly ex- 
uted after capture by the Nationalists) on the 
gon front in 1938. He must have been the 
avest of our contemporaries; he so impressed 
rnest Hemingway that he became in part the 
nodel for Robert Jordan (a professor from Mon- 
ana) in For Whom the Bell Tolls. The California 
ampus has ornaments for lesser heroes who died 
r home for more fashionable beliefs. There are 
e naive, haunting lines written by John Depper, 
ritish volunteer, of the Battle of Jarama that 


Death stalked in the olive trees 
Picking his men 
His leaden finger beckoned 
Again and again, 
A year ago in Chicago I was on a television dis- 
ion program with Robert Merriam, a White 


ard Daley. He said that for many years he had 
n investigated closely by the FBI because of his 


™ would not wish it thought that our life in 
. the thirties was limited to politics and great 
matters of the mind. One roamed through 
San poe aes clave? Mount Diablo, went 


p hard. I have 


difficulty i in believing that the latter-day intoxicai 
and suffocants do more. In any case we were a 
greatly impressed one night when a girl who. hi ] 
been overstimulated by these products cerem 
ously removed her clothes in the patio o 
national House and spent the late hot 
evening doing orgiastic obeisance to the 
above, and, more than incidentally, to. the win ow 
of the men's rooms around. | ey 
In these iy eee came to bee from d 


a nonstudent, one could be a crespecasil i 

the community, and it counted against | 

not at all to have no income. But the mo: 

left Berkeley, he became a member of the : 
army of the unemployed. As such he was an objec 
of sympathy and lost his self-respect. In general 
graduate students avoided taking their final degrees 
lest they be under temptation, however slight, to 
depart. When, in 1933 and 1934, jobs suddenly ans 
unexpectedly became available in Washington— 
NRA, PWA, AAA-—almost everyone got busy and _ 
finished up his thesis. Even my Communist friends 


reacted favorably to the exorbitant salaries which . . 


economists commanded in the New Deal. | 

Among the people who appeared in Berkeley, 
my mind returns to a slim, boyish-looking girl who, 
improbably in light of her build, claimed to have 
been in Texas Guinan's chorus before turning. to 


the higher lear ning. ? More recently she had been in. 


Tahiti, and then in Bora Bora, where she had gone 
native and had as proof a comprehensive sunta 
Now she was doing graduate work in anthropx 

on the basis of credentials, partly. forged : 
imaginary, mostly from a nonexistent u 

institution in the city of New York, I 

love with her; on our second or th 


vinist mai had prepare: zi ac 
sonal concept of efficiency. A li ; after an 
all-night party in San Francisco, she insisted on be _ 
ing taken to the Santa Fe station. She had just - 
remembered that on the day following, she was 
scheduled to marry a banker in New Mexico. Mucl 
later I met her in New York. She was just ba 
from Haiti (not Tahiti) and preparing to m 

Pan Am pilot. She told me she was o e on: 


ene of the Harvard faculty. I first wotri¢ | 
she would publish her recollections, and then, after. 
a time, that she would not. 7 

Though we graduate students expected the n 
lution very soon and planned to encourage 
did not Spee any help Hom the Berk 





Jot that they would oppose it—they 

ly, as usual, be unaware that anything 
ening. A singular accomplishment of 

a higher education, as one reflects on it, 

e creation of a vast network of universities, 
ic and private, which for a century until the 
caused no one political embarrassment of any 
In other countries they created trouble from 
E not here. A control system which 

hat whatever the students most 

that is, devote themselves to football, 

| fra ernities, college tradition, rallies, 


ind imaginative inebriation—was what they 
do was puc to tus Dit T he alumni 


rnity men policing up the lawns of their hoses 
‘or sitting contentedly in front. Walking along Pied- 
mont at night one heard the shouts of laughter 

Linn or occasional bits of song, or what 


loca at Pon the crash of breaking glass. 
ẹ were men with a secure position in society 
who knew it and who were content. On a 
| ds bw would do their duty at the pep 

(ihe. Mere on Saturday e 


to whe dt up as a genie man was 
| me Daily Californian was the ap- 
f f the vie Game, 


“heise an Hndian ora ‘bear, the campaign 
jand to Orgen i to support the team. 


o cul lie. “university ee ‘When it 
Jat th ese were serious, the students were 


amel s nose. 
. Lusk, Lyndon Johnson, Gen- 


eral Westmoreland, Lewis Hershey, 2 


Reagan accomplished what not even 


talented of our teachers had ever hoped to a« 
The undergraduates became politically cor 
When the time comes to award honors to th 
made our universities the center of our 
life, it will be a great injustice if the men o: 
affirmative, as distinct from the negative, infl 
are featured. Now, I would suppose, Berkele 
most intense intellectual and political comm 
in the world; perhaps, indeed, it is the nea 
thing to a total university community in mo 
times. As such it would be silly to suppose that. 
could be altogether tranquil. Often in these ] 
years following some exceptionally imaginative 
break on Telegraph Avenue, I've heard a col 
say: "You know that sort of thing could never 
pen here.” I've always been too polite to say. 
I agreed. And the statement could be wrong. 
other university communities succumb to the c 
cerns so long a commonplace at Berkeley, ther 
cease to be tranquil. : 

Not everyone is as restrained as I am about | 
eley. A few weeks ago I shared a seat on an 
plane with a young colleague newly recruite 
so many before him, from the University of. 
fornia. I asked him if he missed it. He rep 
"Christ, yes! At Berkeley you worked all morr 
in the library, and then at noon you went out 
the sun and there was always a demonstration go 
on or something. Man, that was living!" (I 
not seen him since. I expect he may be 
now at Harvard.) 

The days passed. During my second year 
stipend was raised to $70 a month, allowing 
save a little money and also to have a larger so 
life. Then in my third year I was sent to Da 
which, for the benefit of non-Californians, is in 
Sacramento Valley not far from Sacramento. 1 
now a full-fledged university, but in those days. 
was the center of agricultural research and instrt 
tion too closely associated with orchards, inse 
and the soil to be carried on at Berkeley. It à 
vated, in other words, the lowest of the lo 
learning. At Davis I was the head of the de 
ments of economics, agricultural economics 
counting, and farm management. I also 
instruction in all of these subjects, and, with 
exception of one elderly dean who gave lecture 
nondegree students, I was also the total te 
staff in these disciplines. During the year 
time to write my Ph.D. thesis, and I do nc 
that I was especially rushed. Certainly such 
my love for Berkeley that I went there every 3 
end. At Davis my pay was $1800, and I. 

(by way of repayment of d own n college 








in at the beginning of the hour, squeezed their 
yellow-corduroy-clad bottoms into the classroom 
hairs, listened with indifference for an hour, and 
hen, by now conveying an impression of manfully 
ippressed indignation, tramped out. Only once in 
je entire year did I arouse their interest. I gave 
some support to the textbook case for lower tariffs. 
Coming as they did from the sugar-beet fields, 
-olive orchards, and other monuments to the pro- 
.tective tariff, they knew that was wrong and said 
My best-remembered student that year was a boy 
who had an old Ford runabout and spent his week- 
ends putting up signs on the highways which 
¿warned motorists to repent and prepare at a 
_ fairly early date to meet their God. In response on 
an examination to a question about the nature of 
money, he stuck resolutely to the proposition that 
it (not the love of money but money itself) was the 
root of all evil. I tried to reason with him but in 
vain. So I flunked him, for his contention seemed 
to me palpably untrue. That was my only encoun- 
ter in those years with any form of student dissent. 
. One day in the spring of 1934 I was in Berkeley 
. putting the finishing touches on my thesis. A West- 
ern Union boy came into the room with a telegram 


Demonstration against fascism, Berkeley, 1933 































offering me an instructorship at Harvard for the 
following year at $2400. I had not the slightest idea. 
of accepting, for I was totally happy at California. 
But my rapid advance in economic well-being, 
plus no doubt the defense of my faith against that 
student, had made me avaricious, and I had heard 
that one won advances in academic life by flashing = 
offers from other universities. I let it be known over 
the weekend that “Harvard was after me," and on. 
the following Monday, went by appointment to see 
the dean of the College of Agriculture to bargain. I 
carried the telegram in my hand. The dean, a large, 
handsome, and highly self-confident man named 
Claude B. Hutchison, who later became the mayor 
of Berkeley, was excellently informed on all mat. 
ters in the college, and his intelligence system had 
not failed him on this occasion. He congratulated 
me warmly on my offer, gave me the impression 
that he thought Harvard was being reckless with 
its money, and said that of course I should go. In a 
moment I realized to my horror I had no choice. I 
couldn't now plead to stay at two thirds the price. 
The great love of my life was over. I remember 
wondering, as I went out, if I had been right to 
flunk that nut. 

















to cut down on. populz tie 
we should make abortion 
safe while we continue ti 
other and more satisfactor 
of family limitation. In adc 
the 5 million women in th 


xcept in the story of the Emper- 
New Clothes, I cannot think of 
re startling example of mass re- 
i to see the obvious than is pre- 
ted by current attitudes toward 
population problem on the one 
nd. and TUGFGOR on pee other. 


! bear the unwanted." Yet, as Doctor 
| Christopher Tietze and Sarah Lewit 
point out in the Scientific Ameri- 
| can for January, 1969: "Abortion is 
still the most widespread . . . meth- 
od of fertility control in the modern 





ao ieri dos 
ailsory birth control,” for. 
ablic. support 

in EXCESS of 


world.” According to experts who 
participated in a United Nations 


i- | Conference on World Population in 


Belgrade in 1965, abortion is indeed 
the chief method of birth control in 
the world today, and they estimated 
that about 30 million pregnancies 


are purposely terminated by abor- 


tion each year. Of these, studies in- 
dicate that almost one million are in 
the United States. Since, however, 
abortions are still so difficult to ob- 
tain, we force the birth of millions 


more unwanted children every vear. 
If we really want to cut our popula- 
tion growth rate on a voluntary ba- 
1 | sis, we should make abortion avail- 


ble on a voluntary basis, at least in 
> early stages of pregnancy. When 
pan liberalized its abortion laws 


n | some years back, it halved its rate of 


te | population growth in a decade. 


maintain’ We antbabortion 


je. books of at least four. 
es, denying freedom. 
and physicians 


unwilling to 
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Population dilemma 


n EU U5OU5UÉ 55 


I do not recommend abortion as a 
birth-control method of choice. I 
merely state that it is in fact the 
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States without access to bir 
for whom abortion woulc 


matter of right when they 


there are the uncounted 
who after conception suffer 
ease (like German measle 
cover some defect which m 
birth of a live and health 
likely, and the many, too, 


. traceptive me ethods OCCasit 


work. As the New York : 
the National Organization fo 
en notes in a pamphlet: 


There is no perfect. contr 
‘The U.S. Food and Drug Ai 
tion reports that the it 
devices, one of the most ef 
traceptives available today, 
failure rate of 1.5 to 395. Th 
that if all married wor 
United States could and di Tuse 
contraceptives, there 1 ( 
ids 3 30:090 to o5 000. 


not a 100% 
irateptiohr some. 
Therefore, in ord 
dpi ey and thor 


most important single method of| ` ay 


| birth control in the world today, and 








co But there efforts 
n oN by many of 


| Sawe to them, com- | 
birth control and compul- 
| are apparently 

atable than voluntary abor- 


result is legal chaos—which 
the situation with refer- 

- abortion since it was first 
legal in this country. Con- 
o popular belief, the legal 
against abortion are of 
ratively recent origin. Until 
ay nineteenth century—at 
n law both in England and 
ed. States—abortion before 
ng was not illegal at all. It 
only in the early 1800s. 
iccording to Professor Cyril 
and others who have studied 
oblem, the reason for the en- 
nt of the laws was not protec- 


ware bre risky because of 
obability of infection (this was 
: e Abortions were made 


yt to term. The situation 
: rsed; abortion. under 


here any evidence that 
involves psychological 
rds. A poll of the Ameri- 
atric Association in the 
revealed overwhelming 
or more easily available 
and a conviction that ad- | 
chological sequelae from _ 
negligible both on an 
idard and as compared 
'q lae from childbirth 


population | experts 
gned | hemselves: on 


Colorada. GO EI Maryland, ‘New| 


| 


| 


ze 


Mexico, and North Carolina—have 
amended their laws to permit abor- 
tion not only to save life but also’ 


to protect the health, mental and 


physical, of the mother, in cases of 
| rape and incest, and to avert the 
birth of defective offspring (Gov- | 
ernor Reagan forced the omission of 
this ground in the California law). 
Many other states have been and are 
now considering abortion reform or 
repeal bills but usually without the 
support of the powerful groups who 
are backing other forms of popula- 
tion control. The old laws are also 
beginning to face challenges in the 
courts and are being attacked on a 
variety of constitutional grounds. 


Who gets help? 


The relevant statistics have been 
widely circulated: for example, of 
therapeutic—that is, in-hospital— 
abortions in New York City in the | 
early sixties, the majority of them 
for "psychiatric" reasons, 93. percent 
were performed on white patients, 
gi percent in private rooms. The 
ratio of in-hospital abortions to live: 
births in New York City was approx- 
imately one to 360 for private pa- 
tients and something like one to 
10,000 in municipal hospitals. At the 
same time the women whose deaths 


New York City in a typical year were 
Rican, and 21 percent white. . 


abortions contrast, of course, with 
the estimated one million performed | | 


ably not much more than one ha 
of these are performed by doctors; 
the “close friend," or the woman 
herself. Generally speaking, the laws 
do not distinguish in their prohibi- 
tions of abortions between doctors 
and nondoctors. Moreover, the out- 
of-hospital abortions performed by 
doctors are obtained by the same 
group which accounts for the bulk 


were associated with abortion - inj it 


the rest by the "kindly neighbor," NC 


of the in-hospital abortions: the 

dle- and upper-income. white E 

who can afford the 

thousands charged 

cal service outside the’ 

are the same women whi 

to go to Japan, Sweden, Eng 

one of the Iron Curtain- count 

where abortions are legal and wl 

they typically cost something 1 

tween $10 and $25. | 
But most of the old laws on aboi 

tion remain unchanged on the stat- 

ute books. In a few states, like C 

necticut or. Missouri, 3 : 

that the abortion may be performed 

to save the life of the child as 

that of the mother, although no o 

is sure what this means. As a matter 

of fact, no one knows what the laws 

which permit abortion to save th 

life of the mother mean. Cou 

number of states have held that the 

danger to life need not be either 

"imminent" or "certain." But how 

"imminent" or "certain"? Is it | 

enough that the pregnancy i. it 

comes to term will seriously damage - 

the mother's health? Or will resu 

in the birth of defective offsprin 
Clearly, a number of doctors think 

the answer to these questions is yes 

since abortions, especially on. whit 

women with good incomes, ar 

tinely and ope Meg 


56 percent black, 23 percent Puerto IE 


The 8000 to 10,000 in- hospital | up 


outside hospitals annually. Prob- i: £ 


H medical treatment withe 
nation on the grounds: o 
|or income; the rights c 
to do their professional du 


light of what is known anc 
by medical science. tod; 
of privacy declared ` 


| necticut birth-control case w 
Justice Goldberg in his. co 
-opinion stated that. compulso 


or anti-birth-control 
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| 0 why do the abortion laws stay | 
the books? One reason is the ap- | 
bility or unwillingness of | 
vho advocate population limi- | 
ion to see the connection. (This | 
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ling for repeal of 





luntary parenthood.) 
196 most all the major re- 
» | 
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Jnitarian Church came 
or total repeal And public 
jn. polls demonstrated that a | 
‘of the people, including a | 

of the Catholics asked | 


salist/ 
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nd a ove all, directly 
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talics added). 
] statement— 
“the law in 
nce all states 
ast to save the 
e Pope adds an 
thorities.” He 
e those prin- 


and unconstitu- | good, and who can do so much to | nee 
“to be free of “cruel | safeguard moral customs, we say: Do | 
| and | not allow the morality of your peo- | victions an 
t may well be that some |ple to be degraded; do not permit | 
th the ur ‘that by legal means practices con- | 
he abortion | trary to the natural and divine law | it is because o 
| | be introduced into that fundamental | 
cell, the Family. . 
sponsible public authorities—as some 
are already doing so laudably—gen- 
erously revive their efforts." I submit 
that insofar as this is an appeal to 
Catholic officials in this country, it 
must clearly be disregarded, because called for total repeal, rather t 
it is inconsistent with the laws of | amendment, of the abortion la 
e land. all states. They claim that si 
By issuing such an "Appeal to | Catholics all abortions are una: 
ublic Authorities" the Pope has | 


t 
P 
placed in a very difficult position | 
those Catholics who occupy public | 
es not apply to Planned Parent- | positions in this or in any country | some 
-World Population, which in | where separation | 
mber, 1968, passed resolutions | state is constitutionally or otherwise | 
i the abortion | basically guaranteed. They must 
in support of its declared policy | choose, for example, when it comes 
| to abortion for the therapeutic rea- 
son even of saving the life of the | cyclical are the recipients of p 
woman between their obligations to | 

| their church and their obligations 
d in favor of abortion- | to their state. This leads to the ques- 
or repeal. The Ameri- | tion whether as a matter of law 
y invention and the Uni- | Catholic doctors and Catholic hospi- | 

jan Chur tals which follow the teachings of | 

the Pope are practicing sectarian | would be regarded as the p 
medicine. If I am right that they | 

are, then they are infringing the 

American 
canons of ethics, which prohibit the 
practice of sectarian medicine: 


exalt the standards of his profession 
and to extend its sphere of useful- 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
2 base his practice on an exclusive 
| 
| 
| 


^"'sects are implacable despots; to ac- 


all liberty from one's action. and 





[some time ago with reference to 


‘the common | birth control: “Catholics do not|be the choice. . 






| faithful to 
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| pose by law 
other member: 
the impossible leg 
May all re- | present stand of the 
| Catholics who are lav 
interpreters, or law en 

i such leading Catholic lega 
as Father Robert Drinan, d 

Boston College Law School, ł 
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| able, the state should keep ha 
the subject rather than decre 
that some abortions are legal 
not. Catholics should, 
course, be allowed to follow.t 
own convictions in this area, bi 
i surely should the rest of us. 
To the extent also that doctor ; 
iospital adherents to the Pope’ 


of church and 


| 
| 
| 


I 

funds, they may be afoul of our F 
| Amendment guarantees of re 
| freedom and anti-establishmet 
‚any church. And finally, if fo: 
tarian reasons they withhold a 
cedure which in any given situ 


medical response to the p 
presented, they may be guilt 
Association's | and criminal malpractice un 
(at least explain to the patier 
| sectarian reasons for withhold 
| | treatment so that the patient 

In order that a physician may best | elsewhere if she chooses. 
serve his patients he is expected to It would seem that a 


Medical 


i 

| | 

|reform—and better, : 

ER | idea whose time has come. It is 

To the same end, he should not | than time that it be supporte 

| those who want to slow d 
| population growth rate witl 
|sorting to coercion or comp 

| As Secretary-General U Than 

oU aA e n ich | many of the UN agencies ha 

ought." A sectarian or Cultist as | PT exikcdb ETH wes 
appui to medicine is one who decide the number bee en 
| 


dogma, or a sectarian system, for 


H 


cept their thralldom is to take away 


alleges to follow or in his practice diuidrem ien basic hn ioh, 
follows a dogma, tenet, or principle ; Win sic human niga 
til such time as we have a` 


based on the authority of its pro- | a 
mulgator to the exclusion of dem- contraceptive universally av 
| and invariably used, volunta 





onstration and scientific experience. 
tion should be infinitel 
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illiam S. Burroughs 


is is not just a film about Dutch Schultz. 
a film about Dutch Schultz and the 
ich he lived and operated. 
‘line is a question of being 
1e director looks around the set 
s, "I need you and you and you, 
you don't belong on this set." 
ert. Stern, the "Teacher," is an example 
vho only got on set by 
was sought by police 
guni nan who. shot Schultz. 
ere is no reason to believe he ever shot 
anybody but himself. The sets are the 
medium in which the characters live 
nexorably mold their actions. 
r a character is no longer on set, 


is finished. 


Tejecied'à à lier ego. 
are only two female characters in the film: 
ts, who puts the finger on Legs Diamond, 
who may eye as the piu on 


one in EC elep oie E 
s nt Coll’ S call to a EKAR Sais 


pbra ds the jury for gequilting Schulte 
xol is EE Buchalter; the 


‘his suchen in Public School 12. 
| ilso play in the period film sets, in 
a igster films, in 19305 G-men and bank- 

gas, and appear in the background shots. 
¿is a rowdy college boy in a raccoon 

ba, a frantic broker in the 1929 crash; 

an, a demonstrator in a 1930 strike; 
smooth playboy, et cetera. Or the 


characters may appear as anonymous membe 
street crowd or background figures in a resta 
or nightclub. 


e features of this film: 

. The sets are e presented first, and the sets 
ihe character. This is done by preparing film: 
for the three periods covered by the film: : 
1919, the 1920s, the 1930s. The film loops 
of typical films of the period (these are for 
part made-up) , ty pical characters and scene 
period, real or imaginary. The loop turns, 
interlock, and the character is drawn on set 

2. All the characters play more than one 
The main characters are Dutch Schultz an 
mob, Joe Noe, Bo and George Weinberg, Lu 
sencrantz, Abe Landau, Otto “Aba Daba" Be 
Martin Krompier, Joey Rao, Larry Carney, D 
mouthpiece, Dixie Davis, Jules Martin, summ 
removed from set in an argument with the. 
man. F 

Defectors. from Dutch's mob, characters E 
position to him are Peter and Vincent 
Arthur Palumbo, Charlie “Fats” McCarth 
Diamond, the fighting District Attorney. Fo 
opposition to him are the growing power 9 
federal government in the thirties, the rise of. 

men, and the Treasury Department enforc 
of income tax laws. The growing power of the 
dicate as ones by Lepke “The — 
Buchalter, Lucky Luciano, and Charlie Wor 
the Syndicate killer. Neutral characters w 
portant roles are Otto Gass, Dutch's first 
with the beer business, Owney Madden, t 
whom he was able to trace and eliminate 
Coll. 

These appearances are brief, mere glimpse 
audience is not quite sure they have seen th 
character in a different role. 

3. Line plot of the film can be drawn as a 
Dutch’s rise to power in the 
from one speakeasy t i he empire. | 2. § s 
graph down, 1931. The Coll brothers start 
ganization and launch a reckless attack 
Dutchman. Schultz goes into hiding. Coll el 
ed, Dutch’s graph soars to the peak of hi 
as he moves into the numbers and labor racke 
back, graph down. He is indicted for incom 
evasion. The underworld thinks he is thi 
Dutch acquitted and stages comeback. Brief 
graph soars again like a rocket/Finish. 

4. The film is entirely in black and whit 
for scenes involving bloodshed and death. 
black-and-white world shot through with =P 
of Dies : 

. The film turns on the last words o 
schultz. Dutch was shot at 10:20 P.M., 
1935. He died twenty hours later. A | 
rapher at his bedside. took do 
said, about 1 












constitute a ‘remarkable document; aod 
m revealing the Dutchman as a potential art- 
arely has the feeling of death been more vivid- 
ommunicated. The secrets of life and death 
over these words, 
oening scene of the film shows a bored, gum- 
wing police stenographer with pen and clip- 
oard. We do not see Schultz on the bed. We hear 
1 say, 
Mother is the best bet oh mama mama mama. 
The stenographer writes this down and Says, 
Who shot you? 
ut to room above the livery stable and saloon 
here Dutch was born Arthur Flegenheimer, Aug- 
t 6, 1902. Cry of a newborn baby. The doctor, 
10 is Albert Stern, asks the father where he can 
bh his hands. 
Right im here, doctor. 
lood on the doctor's hands in color. We glim pse 
face in the washroom mirror, which turns into 
face of Dutch Schultz washing his hands in the 
aroom of the Palace C hop House. The door 
ens behind Schultz. 
Scene cuts back to the hospital and the police 
iographer. Dutch says: 
l was in the toilet, and when I reached the—— 
boy came at me. 
Stenographer writes this down and says, 
Who shot you? 
.. Scene cuts back to the toilet of the Palace Chop 
House. One-frame flash of Albert Stern in the door 
vith a gun in his hand. He fires. A splash of red on 
utch's back. He grabs his back and twists around 
oking at the blood. Fusillade of shots from the 
oom where Charlie Workman is doing his 
Next scene shows the shambles in the back 
of the Palace Chop House littered with bro- 
glass, bloody account sheets, adding machine. 
hree bodyguards groaning on the floor. Abe 
dau pushes himself up and staggers out in pur- 
of the gunman, pulling himself along the bar. 
iakes the door just as a black car pulls away. He 
one shot and collapses in the gutter dripping 
Camera pans to the front of the Palace Chop 
Iouse and clicks to Flegenheimer' s Saloon. The nice 
nung doctor gets in his horse-drawn buggy and 
ives away. 
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ET l. Period from 1902 to 1919 


th was born in the Bronx. His father ran 
y stable and saloon. Dutch grew up in a 
of horse-drawn beer trucks, saloons, free 
, bartenders with striped shirts and sleeve 
| | wind- -up victrolas, pool halls, brass knucks, 
LOps. Morphine, heroin, and cocaine were 
Q: m d in AY o us his set 



















burglars, con men, whores, and drug addi 
Sweet Home" for nostalgia shots of windu 
las, free lunch, the old lamplighter, drugsto 
jars in the window, grandmother buying her 
ture of opium, "the lar ge family size please," wood- 
en Indian in front of a cigar store. Inside a barber- | 
shop a flash of Bo Weinberg with a leech on his. TM 
black eye. There follows a series of family picti 
of Dutch as a baby and young boy. Series en 
a bleak shot of Public School 12. The scarred tables, 
the halls and washrooms with dirty pictures on - 
the walls. The Teacher is calling the roll. >> 

Arthur Flegenheimer, Arthur Flegenheimer, Ar- 
thur Flegenheimer. He writes down absent. We.see 
Dutch on a corner with the Bergen Street gang, 
Dutch in a pool hall, Dutch and his gang snatchi 
packages from a delivery wagon, Dutch stealin 
suitcase in Grand Central, Dutch burglarizing, an. 
apartment. Next scene is.a courtroom. | E 

Arthur Flegenheimer. Dutch stands in front of | 
the judge. The judge’s face is in shadow. Du 
stands in a ray of sunlight through the du 
dow. The judge is Lepke Buchalter. He 
Dutch to a Qo in Blackwell's Island. 


































































is an addict. "P 
You know what 3) his stuff is kid? It's tim 
hundred more shots and I walk out of h 
your way to freedom kid. Dutc "n 
He turns away in disgust as the man ties pé € 
At night the homosexual prisoners parade up and = 
down the corridors dressed as famous actresse | of 
the period. For a dollar the guard lets one into a 
cell. | E 
There are cries. ol T want Mary Pickford etc 
Among the drag queens we see Vincent Coll le 
into a cell where Owney Madden waits. Al 
Stern is a wallflower dressed as Sarah Bern 
Kiki Roberts and Mrs, Schultz a art à 
Dutch says, ue 
What kind of a creep joint is ; this? All fags and 
smeckers. 
But his eyes narrow at sight of Mrs. Schultz 
His time is up. The guard opens the d 
lets Dutch. out into the 19208. 
























i Set 2. The 1920s . 


stands in front of the prison and takes a 
breath of the 1920s. To the Flying Dutchman 
ture, shots from 1920s gangster movies, speak- 

- trucks, gangster funerals, people mowed 

cars, shot in telephone booths and 

ie gangster films are intercut with 

wdy college boys in raccoon coats, 

y clubs and golf courses from Fitz- 

hese shots are all in black and white, 

color at any time. The main characters 
ts in this film medley. 


2. 


f 1¢ in pool hall as Dutch enters. Joe Noe says: 
L if at isn’t. 


isn’t the Flying Dutchman. 
a beer. He is calm and superior, 
ig a position of leadership. Joe Noe 
e plans to do. 

a job for now. Not going back there. 
‘Joe Noe and Dutch get a job working on Otto 
_Gass’s moving van. The moving van is converted to 

beer truck when Otto Gass goes into the beer 

s. Dutch and Joe start carrying guns. They 
ecide to go into business for themselves, and Dutch 

ens his first speakeasy at 543 Brook Avenue. 
ch buys three rickety beer trucks and assembles 
deus of gunmen: Bo and George Weinberg, 
eter and Vincent Coll. We see that he has a talent 
or finding the right man at the right time. He 
10 is on set and who is not. In these early 

other aspect of Dutch's character becomes 

lways trying to cut percentages 
‘books. He underpays his guns and 


g mi id trucks. A number of the 
om the 1920s film medley are repeated to 
itch's expansion from one speakeasy and 
9.2 fleet of trucks and seventeen beer 
‘from 1928 to 1929. The Dutch- 

up. He clashes with the guns of 

gs" Diamond, and his old friend Joe Noe is 
h Street. Legend has it that Dutch 

the killing from a window and 

he gunmen. This legend is seen 

the Dutchman. He is a creator of 


; shown in the film. In this scene 

is a frantic broker who makes a cleanup 
ort. There is a brief sequence of breadlines 
. Charlie Workman appears as a striker 
emonstrations. The 1920s scenes are 


full of sunlight. As we move into the 


light slowly gives way to the darkness of un 
osed film. The transition is gradual, quite 
the sudden breakthrough into the 1920s. We 


now moving into Set 3. 


Set 3. The 1930s 


Dutch is not immediately affected. He is now 
a position to take care of his old enemy, E 
Diamond. E 

Diamond has been acquitted on a kidnapp 
charge in Syracuse, New York. He celebrates at a 
drunken party and calls his girlfriend, Kiki Rober 
Kiki puts down the phone and makes another c 
Diamond meets Kiki in a rooming house on Do 
Street. There is a wild sex scene. Next scene sho 
Diamond asleep in the crumpled bed, his fa 
smeared with lipstick. A key turns in the lock.” 
mond shakes his head and sits up. 

Kiki? Huh? Who is it? E 
Bullets explode across his chest, blood and li 
stick in color. E 

At this point the film explodes in an orgy of vio 
lence. The Coll brothers, together with Arthur P 
umbo and the cop killer Charles "Fats" McCartl 
defect from Dutch's mob and start a rival organ 
tion. They are movie gangsters gone berserk. Th 
burst into rooms where peaceful mobsters are gatl 
ered for a quiet game of Monopoly and shoot ev 
one in sight. Attempting to machine-gun Joey 1 
one of Schultz's policy bosses, they miss Rao 
kill five children in the street. Mad Dog Coll s 
again and again. The red color of blood fi: 
through the darkening film like summer lightr 
Coll screams for "that yellow rat Schultz to 
out in the open and fight." ES 

Who does he think he is, Wyatt Earp or 80: 
body? Schultz mutters, | : 

What a cornball. MES | 

The Dutchman goes into hiding. He tries te 
help from the midtown mobs, but they tell h: 

He's your boy, Dutch. | Lo E 


Dutch puts down the phone and turns to his le 
guns: uH l 
Get Coll off my back! 
He yells: 
Get the Mick off my back! | | 
He keeps moving, Dutch. He's hard to fi 
At this very moment Coll and his gang are wre 
one of Schultz's garages on College Avenue, si 
ing slot machines and setting beer trucks o 
Dutch receives word of this latest outrage. He: 
a drink. 
What are we going to do, Dutch? — 
Shut up, I'm cogniting. MN 
Dutch's face clears. He has an inspirat 
Owney Madden is a queer. Used 












‘Dutch pours himself a drink and continues philo- 
sophically. 
. When a queer gets the hots he don’t think about 
vhat he’s getting himself into. Coll will bleed 
Owney for the last nickel. 
Dutch puts down the empty glass and turns to face 
his guns. 
You and you follow Owney. Don't let him out 
of your sight. Stick with Owney until you find that 
creep. You and you go out and find his potato-eat- 
ing brother. 
. The two guns delegated to find Peter Coll are 
isguised as two old ladies in a stolen electric. Peter 
Coll comes out of an apartment. He stands in the 
doorway looking up and down the street. He starts 
alking. 
Why, there's our young man now, 
iys one of the guns. The electric stops beside Peter 
Coll. 
- Young man, could you direct me to College Ave- 
nue? 
Peter Coll turns around. 
Five blocks up and turn to your right, 
he says surlily. 
Oh, thank you. 
_A fusillade of machine-gun bullets hits him like a 
fire hose. The guns drive serenely away. 
. The guns delegated to take care of Vincent Coll 
, have set up headquarters in a garage by Owney's 
club. They have tapped Owney's phone. The tech- 
. nician in charge of this operation is a thin, taciturn 
. man with steel-rimmed spectacles, who suffers from 
dyspepsia. The guns have also contacted a girl in 
.the telephone exchange who will trace calls. This 
lis a retake of Kiki Roberts. Scene shows the 
and the technician in the garage. Dutch calls. 
'eah, he called twice but he rings off before we 
d trace it... 
h gives directions. The guns settle down to 
The technician mixes a bicarbonate of soda 
belches into his hand. A light flashes on indi- 
g that someone has called. Owney. 
‘ut to Owney's office. He picks up the phone. 

» hello Vincent, — Is 
s without enthusiasm. - 
scene cuts back to the garage. The techni- 
uts.on his headphones. He listens. He raises 






















































ger. | 
"his is it. Joe get going. 

One of the gunmen slips out. He opens the door of 
Owney's office with a skeleton key. He stands behind 
whey, gun drawn. | 

ep talking, Owney. Stall him. 

y is willing. He wants the Mick off his back 

















f the call and the conversation be- 
| whey are presented in a series of 
tween. the garage and Owney's office. 
e Vincent. (Coll talking) — tell you 






don't 















_ underexp 
Negro rea 


Cut to garage. The technician is busy at his im- | 
provised switchboard. Cut to the telephone exe 
change. Kiki Roberts in front of <a. Switchboard - 












chewing gum. She gets the technician's call. She is 
plugging in switches. Es Dane e 

Business is falling off, and I took a beatin: 
income tax. 
(Coll talking) | 
The camera zooms out along telephone wires t 
23rd Street and 10th Avenue. The wire leads into 
drugstore phone booth. We see Coll at the phon 

Cut back to the garage. The technician puts down: 
his headphones. . Ep: 

Drugstore phone booth. 23rd Street. 
Avenue. | Du i 
The gunmen scramble into a car. The tech 
opens the door, and the car leaps out. — . 

Cut back to Owney's office. 

Well, I might be able to raise ten thousand, Vin- 
cent. It would mean selling shares at a losse ——— 
(Coll talking) ms p 

The car is on its way. 

Cut back to Owney's office. D 

Well, if you could meet me tomorrow afternoon. o 
(Coll talking) No, not here. (Coll talking) No 
that's no good either. (Coll talking) Look, suppose 
I come along to your place. SESS p 

The car stops in front of the drugstore. One man 
stays at the wheel. Another at the door. The third 
walks in with a submachine gun. He gestures to the 
druggist. | 

On the floor, pop. |... 

He walks over to the phone booth and cuts loose... 

Next scene shows cops in the drugstore. One of - 
them is going through Coll's pockets. He passes up 
a driver's license. A cop reads out: ^ 

Name: Vincent Coll, Age: 22, Address: 
Avenue. LE T ar 


















































ds about Coll’s dea 
23. Boy that’s my number. 

He goes off to put a bet on number 

. The Numbers: Dreams of bers- 
floating in the air, people writing down the license 
numbers of cars, cab numbers, police badge and 
porter numbers, numbers in movies, addresses and 
telephone numbers, a shifting sea of numbers in the 
Harlem streets as the Dutchman moves in. He ousts. 
Caspar Holstein and goes in with the Ison brothers 
Everything is clicking into place. Dutch now 
a private army of more than a hundred. expert - 
guns, Negro and white. 'These guns are not like the 




















flamboyant guns of the 1920s. It is a phant 





The Dutchman expands into the labor rai 4 
With Martin Krompier he forms the Bus 
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s Union to shake down restaurant and 
roprietors in the midtown area. 

Chez Robert, an exclusive restaurant for 
ional gourmets. It is 11 A.M. Robert, an 
se glacial man, is having a scotch on the 
cks at. the. bar. Two men walk in. 














ae replies stonily) . 
se you. re. (These two characters cut in 
1e saying one sentence, one the 


place here, Mr. Roberts. 
veep: iud ay gen t p your 


Cockroache the j wal 


a v'Übckroaches n the soup Chez Robert? (Mr. 
5 Robert bristles.) 


_. Disgruntled employee. 

Stink bombs in the john. 

Acid in the cloakroom. 
Get out, or I'll call the police. 
Sure, Mr. Roberts. 

It's your hash. house. 

Au revoir, monsieur. 





















Dutch 6 ‘Schultz is there as a 

ith his wife and daughter. 
d. gs Diamond is a 

eautifully dressed, 

as a fa nous movie star. 

i Mr. Poindexter. 

i with a two-star smile. 








ets a warm smile and a : hand- 


eadwaiter: 
fd MU did they. get in? 


herd a famished ire rush into the 
overturning tables, slopping the haute 


curring throughout the mid- 


lan with à mustache, napkin 


The Last Words of Dutc 










The Silver Cord, a nightclub featuring exclusi 
ness, where the famous silver rope is ceremonially 
unhooked by the proprietor to admit a favored. 
client, is invaded by a horde of panhandlers, clutch- 
ing at the guests with filthy fingers, drinking their 
drinks, snatching food from the tables. : 

Chez Victor, a flashy overexpensive spot: | 
Voilà Le Supreme of Guinea Hen bonne chef. The. 
waiter lifts a silver cover to reveal the bloated. 
corpse of a huge sewer rat. 

Truck stops in front of The 400, and fifty scream 
ing faggots leap out. They storm past the doorman 
and fill The 400, twitching and camping. 

The restaurant owners pay 






















































But forces are at work that will bring down the 
Dutchman. One factor is the growing power of the 
Syndicate. The Syndicate now holds board meetin; 
to decide questions of policy and assignment of ter 
ritories. The emphasis is on organization and peace 
ful settlement of difficulties by negotiation. Murde 
is bad press. The Dutchman and his army of gun 
are out of date. : 

Another factor is the growing power of the fed- 
eral government. Income tax evasion is now serious. 
The shadow of the T-man falls across books of 
America. Shots of worried businessmen, farmers, 
gamblers, gangsters, restaurant owners. The shots 
showing the growing influence of the Syndicate and 
the Treasury Department are alternately intercu 

At the height of his power, Dutch is arrested fo 
income tax evasion. He goes into hiding. In hiding 
he continues to direct his enterprises. His obsession 
to cut the payoff becomes a mania. He finds Aba 
Daba the mathematical genius, who gets him higher 
odds on the numbers by a last-minute bet at th 
track which alters the pari-mutuel total. 
numbers that have been heavily played. are r 
to Aba Daba att sour He calculates ae h 





talist He S degides to i od Lud stand trial 
The underworld thinks Dutch is- through. 
The Dutchman is going away. He won't be bi 
Dutch hires Dixie Davis as his mouthpiece, 
gets the case transferred to Malone, a smal 
in upstate New York. Dutch consults ay 
tions firm. = 
Well, Mr. F legenhejaes, we nee 
on. Something that will take hold. So 
people will associate. with gout ar 
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about this? “Arthur Flegenheimer, the 
collects rare books.” | ES 
Dutch starts buying rare books and donating them 
to the local library. He cultivates his pu ? 
as "the man who collects. rare. books,” 
tains, makes donations to charity, 
the townspeople. His task is 


















blic image 























| utc? . In the Old Harmony Ho 
tel, Cohoes, New York. He has summoned Tules 
Martin for an accounting in the midtown unions 
take. Dutch is drinking and. ugly. He starts a loud- 
mouthed argument with Jules Martin. They are 
standing, their faces shoved together. E 
What do you mean you haven't been clipping | ^ 
me? (says Dutch) Look, I don’t owe you a nickel... c. 
(says Jules Martin) Š 
Dixie Davis and Martin Krompier witness this. 
scene, bored and yawning. It looks like one of those. ^^. : 
arguments that goes on and on and never gets nyz 00 
















ES i 
ees 








place. ome 
Martin opens his mouth to say s ing else. 
Suddenly the Dutchman hitches up his vest, pulls 











out a pistol from an inside belt holster. 

Shut up, you gotta big mouth, == 
He puts the gun right in Martin 
the trigger. Martin falls to 
screaming. Davis and Krom 









mo 

















Schultz. comes out 


‘ou must hate-me 
_ To doa thing l 
Dixie moans. | 
screaming in 
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disloyal guns are executed. He is bac the num- 
bers, Aba Daba calculating away, money rolling in, — 
But an incorruptible District Attorney is looking . 
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moves to Newark, New Jersey, and 
eadquarters in the Palace Chop House. 

les that this nemesis, as he calls the D.A., 
‘eliminated and takes it up with the Syndi- 
jome board members are in favor of liquida- 
others oppose it. They decide that, pending a 
ision, they will stake the D.A. out and fig- 

o the job if it is favored by a majority 
akeout man equips himself with a child 


Wo Modstuarde Pushing his "son" on the 
vede, the stakeout man follows. The D.A. goes 
E rugstore.. He goes inside and makes a phone 
e guards and n er door. The stakeout 


ceout 1 man looks inside. The 
. Albert Stern is also 


S dui. 
d frase the CEUEERD: es don't be com- 


he iter into the- ‘drugstore that he is 
for a second, seeing and Md what is going 


1 indifferently. He stifles yawn. 
oving van, J. J. Cohen Removals 
led to the curb. Woman, baby 
elocipede are bundled into the 
fay in the opposite direction. 
by starts to cry and the child 


ow is when do I get paid? 

an hands him a lollipop. Empty 
rning sunlight. 

up a stand at the door. The 

n with his back to the D.A. is 


What you got for a cough? 
He coughs. 

Well, there's Doctor Brown's Mixture and. . 
Out of the corner of his eye the man has seen the 
D.A. enter phone booth and close door. He reach 
into his lefthand breast pocket. 

Preparation I always use. Got it written dow 

He pulls out an automatic with a silencer, shoot: 
the druggist twice in the chest. ‘The druggist coughs 
and falls behind the counter. The man walks ovet 
and pulls open the phone booth with one han 
With the other hand he puts four bullets in tl 
D.A. He walks out past the guards whistling "Sunny 
Side of the Street." Briefly glimpsed, the man. 
Charlie Workman. Since this scene is condition: 
the characters do not bleed color. 


Cut to meeting ob de Syndicate board. Lep 
the Judge shakes his head. 

After all it’s a local issue. Why burn down 

America jor the state of New York? We have 

to think in territorial terms. 

But New York is my territory (Dutch moans), 

Im being thrown to the wolves. 

The greatest good of the greatest number müsi 

guide our policies. Would you go out on a limb 

for Cincinnati? d 

How did Cincinnati get in this? I say he's gott 

be hit on the head. We gotta make an example 

Consider the wider implication ...a ba 

press . . . an aroused public. If we knock hir 

off even the federals will jump on the racket. 

Well be chased out of the country. You have to 

take a broad general view ¿o things. It’s just 

not good business. | 
This argument is the cincher. There is a murmur. 
assent from the board. 

That makes sense. 

Why stick our neck out? 

This is 1935 not 1925. 

We can ride this out. . 

D.A/s come and go. .— 

A hundred, loud-mouthed D.A’ 's would sprin 

from his coffin. 

All over America. 

Screaming for our blood. — 

The whole idea is unsound. 

Like the Judge says, you gotta take a broad. g 
eral view of things. 

Iťs just not good business. 

The Judge turns to Dutch. 

You are outvoted, Mr. Flegenheimer. 
The Dutchman is on his feet. 

But you can’t just scrap a story like this. It de 
serves to go down in history. Why it’s got 
thing ... children... velocipedes. - 
death. 

He points to an imaginary phone boot E 

Sput Sput Sput. | : 












| nan. goes on. 

"... Ws Americana... it’s beautiful iur 
a work of art. 

2 are not in the art business, Mr. F legenheimer. 
are outvoted and out of order. 

Dutchman walks to the door. With his hand 
he door knob he turns to the board and shakes 
head... 

Passing up a thing like that. 












“The Judge looks at his nails. 
¿The Dutchman is out of date. ... But Pll say 
last thing for him. He's got color. 





October 23, 1935. A car enters the Holland Tun- 
Piggy is at the wheel. The seat is tailor-made to 
mmodate his heavyset body. He takes this seat 
h him on any job. He is part of the car. The 
king strangler Mendy Weiss sits on the jump 
t. He is the only ready-made article in this set, 
he resents it. He looks sullenly at the two kill- 
‘in the backseat. They are too much, he thinks. 
Sitting in the backseat are the two killers, Charlie 
[he Bug" Workman and his associate Jimmy the 
Shrew. Charlie Workman is a cool casual killer in 
iis middle thirties, dressed in a tailor-made twilight- 
blue suit. He is curly-haired, hatless. He has cold 
metallic gray eyes. He is relaxed, calm, disdainful. 
The other killer, Jimmy the Shrew, is a thin, 
intense young man dressed in a tight pea-green suit. 
lis ears stick out. His ears and his whole body are 
mbling slightly with eagerness. 
yarlie Workman glances at him. 
elax Shrew. We'll get there. 
there. already, 
the Shrew. 
flash of their faces in color. The Workman's 





























he cheekbones, lips par ed from long yellow 
the color of old ivory, his black eyes shining. 
unnel lights ring their heads w | orange 
They are not human. They are angels of 

















1t to the back room rof. the Palace Chop House. 
Dutchman is sitting at a table with Lulu 
ncrantz, Abe Landau, and Otto "Aba Daba” 
in. Beer mugs on the table. Aba Daba is work- 
dding machine and writing figures down on 












7 ie, and other * 


hond looks at him with. cold « disfavor. The 


seen in Dr Tunnel. PH je Thee. 





The Dutchman smiles. 
Not bad. Not bad at all. | 
This scene contrasts sharply with the inhuma 
glimpse of the two killers. These are ordin 
mortals drinking beer and figuring t 

Dutch stands up. | 

1 gotta call from Nature. SEEN back. 
He goes out. 


















House. Mendy, die Shrew: and W orkan | get 
Workman looks up and down the street. Flan 
by the Shrew he walks through the deor: sa 
tions himself by the door. | Vo 

bartender. 

















he says. The barenider da ppe 
Workman, flanked by the Shrew, ‘star 
long bar toward the back room. He is cool, 
ried, casual. As he walks, he unbuttons his coat. We 
see two .88 revolvers, the grips tailor-made. to 
his hands in tailor-made holsters tigh agair 
thigh in front, one on each side. ‘T 
end of the bar. 

Check the head, Shrew. um 

The Shrew slips his own tailor-made .45. auto- 
matic from a shoulder holster. His arms are pipe- 
stems, his wrists and hands smooth and hairless 
He is wearing flexible pointed black shoes, He steps z 
to the door of the washroom and opens it. Dutch i 
washing his hands with his back to the door 
out knowing who he is, the Shrew fires. A splasl 
red on Dutch’s back over. the liver. At this moment — 
the Shrew's red face and red hands light up - in | 
color. At the sound of the shot. the three men in the. 
back room dive for their gu | 
black and white. Charlie V 
the doorway, right hand on h 
even deigned | to draw yet. Like 















































metallic eyes, his curly hair, and pale face. _ ier s 
hrew, smooth poreless. red skin drawn tight | 
















ialo we ha ve already 








Cut to . Newatk: City ; Main 
at Dutch's bedside. 
Who shot you? | 
I don't know, sir, honestly 1 don’ 
know who was with me. T he B 
things. Please give me a shot. - 
The doctor is coming. E 
The doctor gives Dutch a shot oti mo phin 
mind clears for a moment. He notice ) 
of the detectives is ae and as 


























been in any of the other papers? 
Oo a press conference at police headquarters. 
rters are interviewing the police commissioner. Td ot p Old mu Hotel. "The p 
u gotta line on the Dutch Schultz killers? rapher says: 
we have. One of the killers has been defi- Don't holler. 
ene by three witnesses as Albert 


palpable darkness of a film fills 

hospital room. Some of the shots are random ba 

ground, a face on the street, a street sign, at 

in the wind, license number of a passing car. Ot 
wanted for eight. other gangland killings, scenes refer directly to important events’ and. 
Pp man ps the Bix Six Pe ja ne is chronize with Schultz’s last words: 

I want harmony ... I don’t want harmon 
Cut to the Old Harmony Hotel. | 

Oh, and then he clips me. Cut that out “we 

owe a nickel". . . . Hold it. Hold it instead 
him... . Shut up, you gotta big mouth. — 
is synchronized to a silent retake of the argun 
with Jules Martin in the Old Harmony Hote 

Let him harness himself to you, and then bo. 

JOM: | | 
Flashback to the telephone conversation be 
| Owney and Vincent Coll. l 
$ eapuidty. and backs out the door. Look out, it can be traced. 
ds. ooming house he tries to sneak iE the Flash to the call traced to the phone booth o 
| 29rd Street and the machine-gunning of Vin 
Coll. 

Dutch Schultzs meeting with Frances Schu 
presented in silent pantomime. She is seer 
hatcheck girl. Dutch looks at her, and his ey 
row. Cut to the female impersonator in the 
scene and back to Frances Schultz. Dutch poin 

t finger at her and smiles. She is unimpressed, o 
two more e days, ously saying to another hatcheck girl, 
1 The doctor has oe And who is that t 


Schultz s bedside and says, 
wd he pictures are dim, ak. This ts Frances. | | 
As Schultz lies there delirious, ECC T 


in Salon ‘Darks ess. “Falls. across his face like: a 
mist. He is underexposed- to darkness. — . 

I want to pay. Let them leave me alone 
is spoken from a dark screen. Darkness is 
There is no The End on screen. 


visti Sion on the bed ah ud 





ee 







hén I was six years old my mother 
left my father, and she took me 
to another city to live on expec- 
tations. She had been a handsome 
| and quick-witted girl, the secret 
darling of her family, but they also had lived on 
sctations—that they would inherit money from 
1 uncle or a brother's ranch, or have a clever 
~and so when my mother was married twice 
twice disappointed, she left her husband to go 
ace | where once again she could wait for 
t Aus to wait, pne to receive diathung, 




















not say cider to ced Ke Dla ar 
received eoo or her d nn her 
d N vend she 


ery not even Qus èa son, 


“someone in 
she could. place her, 


A as Se E M 





ready cj dedu b the ppm marriage. 

Jt was a prosperous year when she left my father, 
L with a little money and some lies she managed 
oy a house, She had not wi anted. to do this; she 








boar ding school anu find an ne o and 





not send me | 





“invite 


ranted to do as her sisters had. suggested: put. 


P : bris : und within 





two months she found a house and a public school | 
where I could go in the daytime. mr 
‘The house she bought was really too large for her 
means. When she had spent what moncy she could, 
she found she had nothing left to make a proper 
lawn Or E enough furniture or a refrigerator 














bands, one had been: in vob army, Pu ereat t pride 
in their gardens, bought secondhand cars fo them- 
aN. =e ai wives, wrote. letter | 













iud Their ben. i could ese > 
affection; E was. included: in: 





or a marshnua l 
eui ng I XH 


Civic excursions. “She. too 
friends. for the. afternoon, for sh 
and handsome, and her failure “nade | Hee end to. 
agree to any opinion or praise anything another 
person took pride in—but afterward she wo 
mock the people we had met. "x." 

I became unhappy whenever I measur et 
difference between our house and the ho 
one ane even how. thes 


















pic nics or trips to museums e Hy m 


take me and one or two othets by 






la saw m 


yself changeable and 


a "laut 
- thing gs to 


about her life = aad her enis ie liked. 
stories. She did not even mind i e ling l ba aga 
and again. Sometimes she a me to bun 


gave me a ‘stifled eles 


There’s a long long trail awinding 
Into the land of my dreams. .— 
Where the nightingale is singing | 
And the d moon beams, 


proher who had heen, in ~ the: war. et ie 
ii mother pci oe ; m ET inam. 











or alimony. Out of pride she insisted that 
really well off, that we had easy expecta- 
my father, and that he was in. fact gener- 
he was tricked into being so. Money would 
certainly as a ripe apple from its branch. 

mes I used all this against her and wrote 
m father, asking him to ‘take me away. 










y mother had wealthy friends who 
spent the winter in a hotel in the 
city: Agnes and Harry Fay. She had 
known them since childhood. They 
Yu had been poor when they married, 
o ked hard and bought land. After the war 
nd became very valuable and their business 
ed. They had a beautiful daughter, Betty, 
just finished high school, and they had 
; friends who had become rich as they had 
2 same boom times; every few weeks they 
d call my mother to ask her to dinner or to 
„and they would find men to go with her. 
ecame attached to a man who could not 
her, but despite this, and despite the fact 
at I made fun of the man (I called him “the 
mpkinhead” because he had red hair), she was 
py in her own way for a while and believed 
at least the expectation of some little change 
ad been fulfilled; but then the man left the city, 
nd just as she was reconciling herself to this, a 
esel truck ran over Harry Fay and killed him. 
t once my mother was eager to help, and she 
herself into the macabre excitement of her 
| troubles. The beautiful daughter was turn- 
azy and. abusive—they must conspire to stop 
id friends were trying to buy the business 
land at a loss to the widow—she must en- 
€ Agnes to take over the business alone 
ke a go of it. Her friend was foolish with 
and terror—she must be made to see the 
that surely lay ahead. All the force of will 
could not use for herself, all. the. force that 
taint the purity of her own € pectations, 
ould find on her friend's behalf. Many. morn- 
even school mornings, my mother carefully 
sed herself and me. She put on her best suit; 
instead of the blue jeans I wore to school, I 
my best plaid skirt, a freshly. ironed blouse, 
"Easter coat. Agnes Fay gave us money for 
nd we would ride to the hotel where she 
'd on after the funeral, the taxi driver 
g the hesitant and shabby secondhand 
belonged to the neighbors and people 
| be | rs on. their 3 way to work. 























| their skirts around: me, > when a was. cm 


more ostentatious hotel had been built on the oth 
side of the downtown area; but all the money in 
town was new money, and those who had just hac 
time to settle into the old hotel were waiting. for a 
while, testing their fortune, and enjoyin 
to mock the newest money that went $ 
the newest hotel. 
In the morning, men in carefully cut rancher 
suits and hand-stitched boots would go down to the 
coffee shop, then buy the papers and sit in the 
lobby, where large and misshapen leather chair 
were placed shoulder to shoulder around the imi 
tation Spanish pillars. The bellboys and clerks here : 
still made as much in tips as those in th 
hotel, but here they had to know the names of e 
men who tipped them, and there was a ritual o 
good fellowship, compounded of gifts of whi: 
and financial advice from the guests and the ar 
pearance of ingenuity from the employees: “I know 
as where I can get that little thing for you, Mister 
Bolam," a bellboy would say. "No need of you 
goin' around there. I was just on my way out to 
get this fellow in 218 a bottle of aspirin. No, don't 
give me any money. I always have to carry money. 
Pil trust you, Mr. Bolam. Isn't everybody I'd Say |... 
that to. Just you wait a minute." And the bellboy  . 
would return with a watchband or undershirts or a 
bookie's receipt or the telephone number of a clean 
girl. DIE: 
When my mother entered the lobby with me, she. 
straightened and drew in a little breath of relief, 
as if she were stepping off a train into a town where 
everybody knew her name. Years before, between 
her marri iages, she had insisted that her bea 
meet her in the lobbies of expensive hotels 
would arrive early and finish combing he 
MCN her collar in. "BE rest rooms of s su 

































































































Was Focal: excited by dis 
until we were inside the elev 
was chatting with the elevate 
that I dreaded these visits. - 

As we turned along the corridor, the image o 
Agnes Fay's daughter, Detty, came into my hea 
a fiercely pretty brown face and shoulders « 
up and a hard, drawling voice: "Didn't yc 
ever tell you you weren't supposed. to mess 3 
other people's things? Get out of there!" I- ha 
opened a closet where there were party gowns an 
a fur coat and jersey dresses embroidered / 
pearls, and I had been pulling them ou ] 










or and my mont 
man that I realized 



























ght crayons with me and used the hotel 
O draw pictures of princesses, but this 
‘ous too, since once when Agnes Fay 
Betty a drawing of mine, Betty made a 
d said, “Swell. Listen, I could draw too 
vI was her age. I won a prize at Immaculate 

if you remember.” My mother told me that 
unhappy and confused, but this only 
hate. her the more. 

excuses my mother made for Betty 

' and simple compared with the ex- 
made for my presence. She did not let 
o school, since she would not be at home 
en I returned (and she knew that I was bored 
inm a ; and she refused to hire baby-sitters 
' said that she could not trust them, that they 
ight frighten or neglect me, and she was proud of 
a ity in this attitude. But once in the hotel 
once faced with her friend's easy welcome, 
was obliged to apologize for my coming, and 
r a few minutes she would admonish me to be 
good, not to roughhouse or get into things, not to 
upt or disturb so much as a pile of magazines. 
of these warnings were impossibly strict, and 
s were unnecessary and curiously unreal, as if 
were not talking to me (I was usually quiet and 
areful around adults and avoided their conversa- 
jut to some violent and noisy little boy. If a 
third person were present she might even speak of 
"the children," a habit she had fallen into when 
o strangers; but this falsity tormented 
o speaking: “What children? Pm the only 
| Teasing, teasing,” my mother would 
say, and catch hold of me affectionately, a thing 
she never did when we were alone. 































































































ne morning when we arrived, Agnes 
y was sitting on the bed, where 
usually, although there were 
even. a sofa. in the room. 
ery : m. started 






















jokes, told anecdotes, quoted 
sre or less to the point, casting 
complacent and unlettered 


daughter," Mrs. Fay would 
ook when I smell one.’ 

I forget where—" 

any articles to know that 
bok I knew it the first time he came in 
ig to get an advance on his 
y trouble. Family trouble 
Ody's got family trouble. I 
ha [a sole spot, 10H know." 


n thë oe of rum nell: 


The Mott er of Goo 


“Harry never never let anybody down, 
Never in his life.” 

“I know that-who'd know better than m 
Mrs. Fay began to cry. She took my mott 
hand. í 








"Not like these sons of bitches, they're 
ways looking for a little easy money, they coul 
do what they're doing if Harry were here. It's 
rottenness in people where they treat a widow 
her child like that. Honest to God, I wish. Hi 
taken me with him. If I didn't have Betty 
another thing to break my heart.’ m 
"Agnes, don't you talk like that—now don' 
ever let me hear you talking like that. You 
smarter than ten of these dumb old men, 
dumb horse's, well-you-know, put together, 
you're going to show them. Harry wouldn t 
to see you crying like this." 
"Oh, the good God knows he wouldn’ d: 
I’ve got to cry it out!” 
“Thats right, you just cry now, nobody's ] 
but us. But I don't want them to see you cryi 
“They'll never see me crying. Believe you 
they'll never see me with a tear in my eye. 
be the cold little widow woman. I wouldn't gn 
them the satisfaction." ic 
The tears dried, Agnes released my mothér 
hand. They called down for coffee, and while they 
drank it, Agnes had my mother read letters from 
the lawyers. My mother read and commente: 
but it was Mrs. Fay who closed her eyes and figure 
in her head what mortgage payments would fa 
due in the next month and how much interest t 
bank would charge on a short-term loan. «E 
It was, then, a morning like other mornings : 
the hotel—except that Betty was not there, a 
her absence, instead of leaving me at peace, mac 
me more apprehensive: she could arrive at an 
moment, and then I would have no place to g 
I would have to accept. what she said about me 
drew two princesses-my mother and me. I didn 
like them. I drew more. With each new. shee 
of paper I said, This will be the best; but I was 
satisfied and kept drawings and my nose ached wit 
excitement. 
At noon my mother told : me to wash mj 
and hands and come to have my hair brushec 
a treat from Mrs. Fay, we were all to eat d 
stairs. When she was finished with me I sat on tl 
edge of a chair and watched the women arrai 
themselves. Mrs. Fay decided all at once to cha 
her suit, and my mother hung up the disca 
garment, found a missing shoe, and buttoned 
back of Mrs. Fay's blouse; then she started to 
just her own blouse, but Mrs. Fay let out ali 
sob. “Lers get out of here," Mrs. Fay said. “If I do 
start down now, I do not think TI mak 
don't care about eating these cu T d ju 
send for a sandwich." vue did 
"I've just got to tuck in my bl use,’ 
said, r 









































m nd. Nobody' $ going to ; look: at us any- 
ell, I wouldn't dress up for those sons 
ies down there.” 

u're right, Agnes," my mother said, but she 
^ she thought, to be careless of expensive 

s, another thing if the clothes were old. 

at old suit," Mrs. Fay said. "You should buy 

“a new one; make Arnold send you money 
Im fat, but you'd look real pretty if you'd 

> some time for yourself.” 
It is an old suit, I don't know why I wear it,” 
other said in a strained voice. "Come over 
.come here, let me fix your hair," she said to 


You fixed. it 


you, Ne She's a Pd little bad but 
children, they won't stay still." She snatched 

he brush and at me and began to brush my hair 
th short, painful strokes. I felt her anger and 
appointment in her hands, and I began to whine. 

m going ahead," Mrs. Fay said. 

We're ready right this minute!" my mother 
ig out, and pushing me ahead of her, she fol. 
wed Mrs. Fay and meanwhile furtively adjusted 

jacket. In front of the elevator I looked at my 
other and said, "You're crying." 

'Im not crying, honey. I have something in 
eye. See. Right here.” She whispered and 
close to me, pushing at her eyelid with her 

to demonstrate the nonexistent mote. “You 
‘now. Don't upset Agnes." 
on't want to eat lunch," I said. 
. you just sit and pretend like you do. I 
in a eat lunch either.” 


' PIL all be going « over to the S cyl iae one 


X a Mrs, F ay said, and then to the ele- 


e p» Mrs. Fay a said, and with wet eyes 
us. oH at the mezzanine. 


| ges with her friend, for 
w the people who 


consciously, 2d When ihe: apoke, A was in an. 
ficial voice. Here she believed she was ashamed 
nothing and that she recovered for a while the 
tentiveness and pride she had felt be 
married; but that attentiveness and prid 
had always sprung from shame and a fierce 
surprise them all, her parents and their n 
with her luck that would be better than their 
her brothers’. I saw stiffness and anger, too, in m 
mother's look. : 
"Do you want a drink?" Mrs. Fay asked. 
"I guess Vl have something. One drink 
lunchtime and I get tight as a tick, but let 
this is a celebration." : 
"I thought old Joe was going. to baw 
told him what Harry said," Mrs. | 
satisfaction. 
“They all loved him, Agnes." 
"Im going to have a Jack Daniels and wate 
“I think PH try a daiquiri.” 
"Mixed drinks are too strong for. me.” 
"You know what Harry told me, A 
He said never drink mixed drinks. Plain old whis- 
key and water, that's the stuff. You'll never have 
any trouble with plain liquor." sb 
“Then why are you ordering that thing?" | 
"Oh. I didn't think I liked the taste of white 
But you're right." N 
“For God's sakes, have what ‘you, want 
"] won't change it now.” 
“We haven't ordered yet." : | 
"Oh, we haven' t have we! I was so carried. away, 
didn't notice.’ | 
I saw my y mother S e EA as if she. 


| the | 


Todd d à à white. 2 
wate mot! 


e the doctors said, what io 


and my mother kept quoting mag 


poe the daughter's s deaur but 
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Soe d it aig was impatient dor m 
19 happen. Sie said to herself that she was 


ously disturbed Baya was; my akoer could ex- 
t nothing else, to be truthful, of this shiftless 
d fortunate family that had promised nothing 
the beginning. My mother tore out and saved 
Pages on art from Life magazine, could play 
'aümerei and a half-dozen pieces in major keys 
-the piano, and had taught me to obey several 
mmands in French: Politesse est une fleur, she 
to whisper. Agnes understood money and col- 
ected Royal Doulton figures and used the wrong 
erb forms. Despite the crooked accountant, Agnes 
not know how lucky she was to have good, loyal 
yers. This talk of business reminded my mother 
e days when she left her first husband, before 
nad taken a job: imagining herself a career 
m, Something that frightened and excited her 
' same time. She would fail at that, at this. It 
as if she were posturing in a room where the 
oor was falling. She fell silent. 
“Agnes Fay said to me," You're a good little thing, 
ding your mother. I remember when Betty was 
p your age—she behaved so well Do you want 


"She can sit here till we finish our coffee," my 

other said. 

"She doesn't have to sit here. Honey, let me give 
Something." Mrs. Fay opened her handbag, 
ed Kleenex on her lap, and took out a leather 
e. "Hold out your hands, honey." 

eld out my hands, and Agnes Fay spilled a 
h of silver dollars into my hands. 'T hey were 
and cold, like water from a rock. 

uu can play the slot machines with these." 

mies, she can't do that." 


€ can win me some money. Stop fussing, Con- _ 


ou're just like an old. hen." 
ju go with her." 
ou sit right here." Mrs. Fay spoke to the head- 
and the headwaiter spoke to a man in a 
uit, and it was. arranged. 
knew I was going to win. Slowly, holding the 
ollars against my stomach, I climbed. out of my 
ir and made my way through the dining room, 
ng that everyone was watching me. 
he next room where the slot machines sat on 
around the wall, I was alone. On the floor 
ark- blue carpet with silver stars woven into 
ric, and there were two eight-sided tables 


ered. in blue felt, surrounded by heavy chairs. 


udspeakers in two corners broadcast piano 
me Enchanted. Evening," and then "A 
: Ud knew the words to both 


Due and the air chad ine electric smell of a air [ 


ditioning. 

By climbing onto a chair I was the right heii 
to operate the machines. I spread the dollars « 
shelf next to a machine, put one in 
pulled the handle with both hands, r 
what Agnes Fay had said once about slot 
pull slowly, count to two, and let it go. T her 
spun and clicked into place one by one. ‘The 
a chink of money falling, but it was inside 
machine, and I lost the dollar. 

When I lost a second dollar I considered eo 
to another machine. There were six d 
I put the next one in the slot v y 
then pulled the handle. down fast, lettin 
mediately; it flung back noisily, ra 
inside. The numbers were wrong. The d 
lost. I started to pick up the remaining doll 
when from behind me Agnes Fay said, “No, you ve 
got it warmed up, don't leave it." d 

I said, “Go away, go away, please!" be 
knew I must win, and ànything could bi 
I pushed another dollar quickly into the slot, tk 
paused before drawing down the handle, conscio 


now that I was being watched. I lost the dollar. - 


"Here," my mother said, "you let Agnes pla 
honey. Agnes, go on. She's had her fun with i 
“Let her finish.” Aye 


 lleaned close to the athe (its li breast, i 
comic eyes) , whispering to i n 
chine. Come on, comeoncomeoncomeon, 


dollar between my. hand: ; and put it 
then I pulled the handle. A bell. A be 
The money inside seethed, and there. w 
Then there was a rushing soun al 
out of the mouth of the mac 
stopped breathing, and only after th 
to catch at the falling coins... 
“Looky here, ¿she got. herse 
widow said. 
€ coins in my skirt. 
tha skirt full of silver. My 
1g and looking around th 
“Thank . you, honey,” A 
up the dollars, putting the 


| left two. in a ned skirt. rt for in: 


ginh” my sid. | "Yowr re P 


You’ re always; going to be lucky. Your mother wa: 
. lucky when we were girls.” : 


. "Í won, that prize when the Golden Rule 
that contest, didn't I?” my mother said. “Co 


‘think < of. ite Do Pies remember: that?" 





ese new quotes 


y we don't need a yearly 

i model change: 
"The design of the TC is such that even 

in today's fast changing automotive 
world, the appearance of the Rover will 
never grow old.” “Few excuses need to 

made for its performance, roadabil- 
ty, or accommodation when compar- 
- ing it to other sedans in the same class 

but of more recent design."? 

_ On Rover engineering: 


: On the Rover “ride”: 
a “Springing is soft, and the result is a 
very plush ride with less harshness than 
ny car short of a large American 
lan,"4 “Radial tires have been stand- 
ard. on ! 000's from the outset"5 “and 


_ fhe suspension has been tuned to these 


- radial ply tires in such a manner that"? 
“their usual effects on ride harshness 
ave been completely tuned out.”? 
On manoeuverability and spunk: 
also has very high cornering 


of the Rover 2000 


quickly on its manual choke and having 
no carburetion flat spots or low-speed 
bucking to spoil everyday city-suburban 
driving.":9? "The car's highway per- 
formance is superb and cruising at 
90 mph is an effortless job for the 
engine,” 
On shifting and braking: 
“The all synchromesh gear box makes 
shifting a delightful experience and the 
throws are quick and accurate.™? “The 
gearbox itself is quiet and infallibly syn- 
chronized and its ratios are appropriate 
for the car and engine. The shift lever, 
which has a trigger release for getting 
into reverse, is in just the right place."13 
“The brakes are familiar Girling solid 
discs all around with plenty of swept 
area and two vacuum boosters,"14 
On getting into the Rover for the 
first time: 
“When you first sit in the TC it brings 
out a certain excitement."15 “In the 
2000's interior, the car's individuality is 
as clear as in the handling and ride. 
There's a definite English feeling about 
the surroundings, with proper leather 
...used as you would expect."16 
On instrumentation: 
“Control switches are easy to reach and 
there is no mystery as to what they are 


| as each one is clearly marked. "11 “The 
steering wheel is adjustable up-and- 
down about 1% in. but not fore-and- 


aft; a widely adjustable backrest, 
ever, takes care of all adjus 
needs.”18 “Standard equipment for ot 
market is an intriguing gadget kn 


point,”?0 
On fresh air and heating: 


under each side of the dash that sei 
as storage space and as the best 


mum contort 723 
On visibility: 
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an McPherson 


by James. 








Last month Mr. McPherson deseribed how |. 
a group of black Chicago street gangs ^. oe 
evolved into the controversial "Ranger Nation,” 











funded by the Rovert ; Program, | EM 
investigated by th „Senate, and hunted by the police, 
Here he completes his lai í 
why — as a onetime Chicago policeman 
puts it — the Rangers “‘started as kids, 

but with all the pressures, they don’t even . 
know themselves now." | | 


ains 






is report and exi 
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iniformed policemen walk the streets 

in the Woodlawn area. Those who do 

are black. Most white policemen drive 

oy 1ough the area in cars, usually accom- 

panied by a black officer. Most of the 
UM 


OSI “part, polite, and a little cold. 
ne notices a parked patrol car 


| shotgun framed in the window 

“Only then does one remember the 

i ch is supposed to exist between the 
eet black Monet It is A but 


n an "themselves. It is a feel- 
strust, o discomfort. Rangers do not seem 
under continual harassment from the police, 
‘is a fair assumption that they, or at least 
leaders, are being watched by other blacks. 
‘sits too long in a restaurant with a Ranger 
y status within the organization, he will even- 
become aware of another black sitting in the 
booth, sipping an eternal cup of coffee. Per- 
he is merely enjoying his coffee; perhaps he 
clothesman on the job. In any case, Rang- 
find it more relaxing to converse inside the 
y ord in one of their, other meeting Xem 


"n does t t want ae ras 
e a peace treaty. Because: it 


1 1—use the Rangers and the rivalry 
: the D’s to make their. work more 


ounty Jail whenever they | 


want; they have easy access to the préss ji 

they want to publicize stories about the Ran 
they have the help of the power structure in 
cago; and they can even influence judges. “ 
pose one of the younger cats go out and d 
something and is put in the Cook County Jai 
They will be offered a "chance to get out if | 
swear that they were told to do something by 

of the older Rangers, by one of the Main," he 
“The police have realized that they can't bre: 

the Stones now. They might have done it fou 
five years ago, but now all they can do is arrest 
Main. But Stone will still go on. In order to bre; 
us up, they will have to arrest everyone from th 
Main down to the peewees, _ 

“If the police pick ag a Stone, we take the n 
ber of the car, call a lawyer, and follow the 
to the station,” Cogwell states. "We wait in 
halls until the lawyer comes. Then we try to find 
what the bond is. If it's not too high, we try. 
raise it. But most bonds are set too high." He 
tributes the high bonds to intervention by menib 
of the G.LU. and the influence they seem to | 
over judges. j 

Cogwell denies that there was a payoff behind 
the November "Don't Vote" campaign. He says thi 
it was an expression of the dissatisfaction of the 
Rangers with the local political structure. He ol 
serves that just after their campaign, G.LU. chi 
Edward Buckney was promoted to captain an 
plans were made to increase the G.LU. from 38 t 
200 men. He believes that the campaign frigh 
ened the Chicago power structure. And the | 
ers, he s ie are now planning for 1971 the y 


number T the pn their a venti 
Besides the restaurant, they have obtained the 
of a building from Humble Oil. Company for 
a year. The building, Cogwell says, will be used 
Ranger businesses which will be operated | 
eight Blackstone Rangers who are presently re 
ing training from the Chicago Small Busir essn 
Association. Also, the Westinghouse Corp 
has donated to the Rangers, through tlie U 

of Chicago's Firman House, fourteen w 

three dryers. The corporanon will teac] E: 


start their own ‘laundromat. They have 
two car-wash units from other sources, 
been given an interest in the ae 


E" 


since Bron the store goi into 











businesses. Finally, an unnamed manufac- 
has supplied them with 20,000 "All Mighty 
P. Stone" sweat shirts with the phrase "black 
iful” printed on their backs in every major 
. Lamar Bell, a Ranger leader, wears one 
he phrase written in Greek. 

We want the Stones to be able to know some- 
B when they go into business," Mickey Cogwell 
eis not pleased with his attempts to run the 
side operation, he notes, because of what he 
attempts of the G.LU. to stop Ranger business 
‘lopment by finding violations of the building 
zoning codes, and reporting them to city 
icies. At one point, he says, the Rangers had 
00. worth. ot violations apanar them. 



















._pril riots. "Jeff sent word out all over the 
m to keep peace,” he says, "because King was 
and everybody was hurting. All the Main 
ers went out into the streets to keep peace. 
the G.LU. was out too, to provoke the Rang- 































et us to burn down our own community. But since 
€ need the stores—our babies need milk—Jeff de- 
ded that all the stores in the area were part of 
' Ranger Nation." 

. asked Mickey Cogwell if the Rangers would 
e to patrol their neighborhoods as a kind of 
ununity police force similar in some respects to 
Black Panthers on the West Coast. "There is 
te a difference between the power structure on 
West Coast and the power structure in Chi- 
0," he replied. "Mayor Daley is the most power- 


to do. On the Coast the Panthers can ride 
d in cars with guns, but not here. Mayor 
s.a powerful cat, very powerful. And dan- 
very dangerous." 


J hile the Rangers can, in many 
instances, be considered a kind of 
spontaneous para-police force in 
their efforts to show the strength 
! of their organization, there is an- 
. consideration to place in focus: are the 
specifically the members of the Gang 

` Unit, themselves a para-political 
aaco is important in a very 








ime gud EM Rangers are prepared tc to set cup 


n in America. He can tell the President 


A -It is evident that the Pace: 


areas ‘the activities Tal the Gi Intelligence Unit 
seem to contribute the necessary pressure or moti- 
vation. The relative ease with which its members 
operate within the police department an 
operation they receive from the State’ 
Office and the Cook County Jail, the influ 
seem to have in the courts, and the easy will 
of the press to publicize incidents about the Rz 
ers all suggest that members of the Unit have more 
than ordinary police powers, E 

For example, in December of 1968 after Jett For "or 
was found guilty of contempt of Congress and re- 
leased on $5000 bond, he was arrested by members 
of the G.LU. on an old charge: failure to 
fine for a previous disorderly conduct arres 
arrest warrant was issued on March 17, 96' 
eight G.I.U. officers who arrested Fort arrived 
home carrying axes, prepared to break down th 
door. They had no search warrant, but they 
searched his apartment and found a .22 caliber 
gun. Fort was charged with failure to register th 
gun. 

Marshall Patner, the white Chicago hue who . 
walked out of Senator McClellan's investigation of 
Poverty Program funding of a Ranger project with . 
his client Jeff Fort last summer, has been in a posi- 
tion which enabled him to observe the activities of... 
the Gang Intelligence Unit firsthand. “The que- 700 
tion is," he says, "whether the police run the. 
show. The G.LU. can say ‘no bond": to the 
and no bond is given. Judges listen to them. 
attorneys listen to them." | 

Patner is paid by the Kettering Foundation to 
provide legal counsel for Rangers. in 2 general and 
Jeff Fort in particular. A 1956 Univer 

cago Law School graduate, 
of the appellate and test case di [o 
Aid Bureau of Chicago to help. William 
ett, who serve ise he R 







































































State s ne s 



























terian, housed one : : angers’ raining centers. 
funded by the Office of Economic O | 
through a local grass roots group, 7 
Organization (T. -W. O.). The: ught 
should have a black lawyer, b it Fort. Rd 
Marshall Patner. | 

“As a lawyer," Patner says, "I don’ t see my func- 
tion as looking overa client to see what he's doing. 
I see these. people as needing defense because they. 
are being. picked on for offenses which other peop. 
wouldn't be c rarged with, and subject to high E 
just because they are Rangers." Since the. 
lan hearings, Marshall Patner has re 
letters. and telephone calls sugg 
should be put into a concentration c - 

In Ranger cases, according to Patnei | judges. ; 
set very high bonds. In one arrest. for aggravated 
assault, the night judge set bond at $4000 and the 
NODE judge reset Bone at $5000. For. a fight 



















ort’s bond was set at $10,000, and for a 

f resisting arrest, Jeff Fort’s bond was again 
$10,000. He estimates that Fort has bon 
up over one hundred and eighty times. 
etimes he will be mE processed, ane re- 


for injunctive relief. The suit is 
T daley, ney age Buckney, the State's 
| Ji and i is on behalf oF Jett 


r feels that the espa te role 


gers is a “funny” one. “I would guess 
s a matter of defiance and as a show of power 
angers exert all the energy possible to see that 
lice prophecies about them are not fulfilled. In 
contrast, they do this in. areas where interests are 
common to their own. I believe that they keep a lot 
of ghetto kids out of trouble by giving them some- 
hi 18 with which they can identify.” 


he police are definitely out to get the 

: Stones," Carl Banks, a Ranger teacher, 

tells me at the Black P. Stone Youth 

Center, "especially since Nixon got in. 

Evéry time a black gets arrested, if he's 

om. this. neighbor hood he's treated like a Stone. 
bond is hiked up, he's harassed.” Banks's voice 
rages to anger. TT iof don't want the Stones to 


“Some people 
s neighborhood 
rangers. Now all 


nks | ghts up another cigarette. 


ays. "There's less fighting 
l dope and faggots out of 
try to keep. E tutes 


Haines. ihe pee- 
| need the adults 


s Eid to dr 1 ask. 


"They just come in," Banks says. 
only plac e open at night for kids to attend 
nothing else in the area that's open. ex ept 
Y.M.C.A. on Seventy-first Street." 
Es ee at b those from the 


and out of the poen 

locked in the mor Hing: until alter. ten every n 
Except for the [ 
ganized activities available for them. For di 

part, they stand around the office, expectantly, 

ing for something to develop; or else they w 

back into the main room and sit in the metal 
against the walls, under the painted fi 
Marcus Garvey, Harriet Tubman, Malcolm: 
Muhammad Ali, Martin Luther King, and Frede 
ick Douglass. All of the walls in the main room 
are painted black. And the historical faces are on 
the right wall. On the left wall, also agains 
black background, there is a skillfully drawn 
mural of cosmic forces, the universe in motion, 
flaming comets, and the overall suggestion of P re 
energy. 

The wall has its symbolic significance, althou : 
the children seem to favor the right side of the 
room and the faces on its wall, behind the metal 
chairs where they sit. Young people are only 
barred from the back room when the older Rang: 
ers come in—Jeff Fort, Edward Bey, Mickey Cog- 
well, and other Main leaders—and secret meetings 
are held. At these times the children wait in th 
small office, under orders to remain silent, - 
else they go outside. And whenever they do leave 
the Center, many of them, especially the younger 
ones, are quick to call back to anyone still standi 
in the room: "Stone. Run It!" E 


Jeff Fort before senators 











lines which contribute to polarization in the blach * 
community. "In other neighborhoods they real- 
ly are recruiting, but these are different kinds ` 
of kids. They're middle-class, with two. parents 
in the home—home-owning parents—not. r 
broken families. The Rangers are scaring t 
lights out of them. And unfortunately, some o: 
white churchmen are helping them. I get violent 
mail, more from the black community than from [E 
the white, asking: ‘What are you doing defending: ! 
the Rangers?’ x 
“Some people in the South Woodlawn and Oak- 
land areas would say that the police are too easy 
on the Rangers,” he observes. “Some parents be 
lieve that they should crack some skulls. The 
scared to death. And these are black people 
shows that it’s not so much a color thing between 
the police and the Rangers. I can't recall any time i. 
over the last two years when I saw two white pos 
licemen alone in a car in the community. They're — 
mostly black and white teams now. Or, if there are - 
two white policemen, they don't respond to street 
calls. A good part of the G.LU. is black, and some 
of these men have done community work in Wood- x 
lawn. or with Operation Breadbasket. Some of _ 
them are militant, but they're against the Rang- T 
ers because they're policemen and for obeying the- 
law." Mikva feels, however, that the police. do. cre- 
ate a problem in the black community, in spite. f 
the sameness of color. “The police insist on using — 
direct, terrorist, violent methods and only succeed 
| in polarizing people. They force people like myself 
00,000 of them, or they would have to be some of to come out pro-Ranger because of their tactics. I 


the most energetic criminals who ever lived," he come out saying more in. defense of the Ranget 
; ys. "I don't think they are civicminded young than I would like to. Other people 


ref "mers. I think that many of them are so alien- 
ed fhat it twill be a hard T TE to > bring them 
































ue Wide World eR 
"Congressman Abner Mikva, a white reformer 
who- has fought the Daley machine, was elected to 
is first term in Congress last November from the 
Second Congressional District of Chicago, which 
ncompasses the Woodlawn part of the South Side. 
e is considered by many people in Chicago to be 
omething of an expert on Ranger affairs. Over 
offee in his home on South Kenwood Avenue, Mik- 
a offers some of his impressions of the group. 

"Em not a pro-Ranger. If someone commits a 
crime in the area and if he is a kid, the victim will 
assume that he's a Ranger, but if the Rangers had 
committed all the crimes they have been charged 
with, there would probably have to be at least 













































more anti-Ranger than they: woul Oft 
In E or whatever constructive 









spent siii uses p Eon energy. di ae 
A ooo den e at all, it is rcd a 












xus dior rom party 1 to start. "They sa 
for the a to start t the record ipiis 








son, Pda " the: "enun e pub di 
Duo of the boys cut them off again. '* 
an e of these class stay on, little brother,” Richardso tol 












them out,” some of the other boys 


ardson 1 motioned tor all the Ex to come 


sansidered this, and when Art left the 
e of oe cut the lights off. Art came 
oom, put. the lights on again, and 
melitk: All of the boys left the 
fter gathering the cakes and the 
he chips and. records, and after break- 
all ‘the’ balloons, the girls followed them. 
n Sunday morning before ten o'clock the boy 
> had made the last effort to darken the room 
a 1e locked door of the Center, wait- 
a aited with him. 
je here i in a while," I told him. 
like Art," the boy said. "He's mean.’ 
) you know what he was trying to tell you 
night?” I asked him. 
eah," he said. "I know. But nobody wants to 
with girls with the lights on. If the other 
ee it, they'll talk about you." 
et out of the wind, while we waited, we 
Cross Sixty-seventh Street to a restaurant and 
yed records and drank Cokes. The boy's name is 
1y Jackson. He is in Carl Banks’s percussion 
s. He is fourteen, an eighth-grader, has semi. 
essed hair, and he never smiles. He wants to be 
ECE use his. father is a musician. He 


at what - it means. to be a “Blackstone 
it he knows that he is o 


hes 1 b: a eee and ds 


odlawn, he says, “Because Stone Run 


he says, 

| erect, pulled 

' basement, and got the Stones to 
the place. Then the kids started 


- believes that Youth Action aban- 
i itpost because it could not reach the 
community. I asked. Richardson why 
the Center was more successful under 
than it was under the administration 


ate person from the community," 
rey were outsiders. The most impor- 
work i is understanding the needs 


of the community. I don't profess to be 
teach, but I do come from the community 

the needs. If I had the resources, I would 

to get peoples who are capable of carrying 
program. UH always welcome agency peop 
come in, and PH always. welcome their idea 
we have to run it.” a 

“How do you know you can run it?” I aske F: 

Art nodded toward the mural of the sol; 
tem on the left side of the main room. “Th 
ergy," he said. "It only responds to the right 
tions. It’s that way in nature. An outsider ce 
projecting an outside | vibration, commun 
over the heads of the younger, grass roots broth 
That's wrong. You have to relate to young: 
simply, give off simple vibrations, Otherwis 
s brothers will not. respond energetically. 

I asked him if any: black, and not just. Ran e 
could produce the right vibrations. 

“No,” he said: “A lot of Afro brothers. 
know how to respond on the street level. So. 
the little brothers here don't relate to and. do 

spect some of the outside brothers." - 

W hen Art Richardson speaks of “universal 
tions,” he seems to imply that thë Kang Na 
is not necessarily organized along racial. | 
and the fact that many black residents of area 
which they operate condemn their activities se 
to support this assumption. Subtle, almost. imp 
ceptible class lines are slowly being drawn. Ark 
Rangers seem to be aware of this. “The Chie! 
Fort] wants to have white Stones and Me 
Stones and any other kind of person who has 
ability to be a Stone," Richardson told me : 
already extended the invitation." ! | 

The directors of the Center have worked o 

"Performing Arts Program," with | sel 
schedule of classes running from Manday thro 
Saturday. Among the classes listed are histor 
training, dancing, “speeches. by interested reli 
leaders, businessmen, | teachers, and entertain 
class in percussion, boxing, current events, 
class in the importance of education. ANM th 
classes are still on paper. So far only one class, 
percussion class taught by Lamar Bell and | 
Banks, has started. The others are waiting, lik 
children who come in every evening, perhap 
financial backing, perhaps for the trust and | 
thusiasm of the adult community to grow. 


n the middle of November Art Ric art 
and Lamar Bell began to make plans. fo 
Ranger Thanksgiving show, to draw the 
terest of the Woodlawn communit 
Black P. Stone Youth Center. The flo 
cleaned, spotlights were rented or borrow 
were distributed over the Woodl n, 
Oakland, and Kenwood areas. 
out into the black community | 








ne E far outnumbered the adults A fair xe 
of whites from the university areas came, and a 
newsman also came to film the first part of 
show. Some of them, the whites, looked puzzled 
hey tried to comprehend the significance of the 
il on the left wall of the auditorium room. 
1 of those who had volunteered to perform 
t their promise. Darlene Blackburn even put on 
mall fashion show of female African clothing. 
dthough Youth Action provided the micro- 
ione and helped the Rangers transport chairs 
om the Saint Ambrose Church, the show, for the 
ost part, was an independent Ranger accom- 
shment. Visitors to the Center were asked, but 
required, to make a contribution. Raffle tickets 
a Thanksgiving turkey were given in exchange 
the contributions. The Rangers collected al- 
st seventy dollars. | 
Juring the late afternoon and evening there was 
steady flow of people in and out of the Center. 


he Rangers estimate that they had between 300 


id goo people in the Center during the event. 
e whites who came in the early evening left, al- 
ost in a group, when the major part of the show 
| over, Jeff Fort, Edward Bey, Mickey Cogwell, 
in leather jackets, came with some of the other 
r Rangers, some of them new faces in the Cen- 
'They walked, almost nervously, back and forth 
en the office and the auditorium during most 

e show, watching. Occasionally they conferred 
er at the back of the auditorium, and occa- 
they called Art Richardson aside and whis- 


: into the evening, the real m show be- 


want to present now some Stones who have 
n nationwide television," 
e been on the Smothers Brothers. And 
here, back with us Bev c e Blackstone 


he young 
s had al- 


VR t aed much TM year, ' the 
sman for: the group P ‘because of what 


hae Stones: are be in ic s newspapers 


and TV. We have not appeared.” 
poung- people, vho, aes bs en) all 


song was called ' 


Park and. ds ' plar 


that: “T hey re in trouble, but we're together b 
cause Stone is going to run it!" Then he announc 
their first song, a variation of an old. qemptatiotis 
piece, rewritten by the Blackstone Sing 
‘You're In Trouble 

asked everyone to sing along. Everyone. 

young people in the metal chairs, in the dar 
clapped their hands in time to the music anc 
yelling "Stone! Stone!" or "Stone Run It!” dui 
places in the song. where they did not know th 
lyrics. The singing went on. a (ODE d ume. 


hen. Jet F ort moves ar 

ple scatter. to 

with. h He 

And when t 

^ he will eventually be at a certa 

place, a crowd of people— Rangers and non-Range 
alike—gather. at that point to wait. for him. 
never arrives on time, but everyon 
when he does come, all activities and cc 


and eyes stop moving and focus on him. Je 
is a man completely aware of himself, and 0 
what he represents. He is playful, full of. laughter 
and good humor with his men. But there is a tense- 


ness dioc ionic Penne it aH; and hi ; men 


"peewees," 


“imitate 
irc aT 


the M. C. said. sik ixi 
what the 


the i | 


whom M cClellan cited to Pi ig 
tions made against. him and the 
Church where he is employed 


p ig to write à 
Ranger Na ation. Lapaglia i is. not ar 





vc cv essen. s The Imperial Collection of 

^p ON AUDUBON ANIMALS . 

pb e E C 3 The original plates of animals drawn by John James 
Audubon and his younger. son, John Woodhouse. 
Audubon, reproduced in full color from the Imperial 
Folios used in "The Quadrupeds of North America" 
in 1848. For the first time since then, all 150 mag 
nificent illustrations are joined with the original tex 
written by the senior Audubon and his colleague, the 
Reverend Doctor John Bachman, and amplified b 
Victor H. Cahalane, author of the standard. boo 
“Mammals of North America.’' Foreword by Fairfield 
Osborn, President, New York Zoological Socie 
91^" x 1214", 320 pages, cloth binding. | 


CURRIER & IVES 

Chronicles of America a 
Currier & Ives: a name synonymous with 19th cen- i 

tury Americana. In.an era that lacked pictorial jour- 

nalistic coverage as we know it today, Currier & ives 

prints of American life provided exciting visual. 

D X TOM communication. | : 

A e wh Mord dp 0. | In selecting the 220 color prints for this book, the 

* Set of four 16" x 12" Sp Too oA editor was guided by the life of the times. The result 
prints from the collection: | amr ces is a pictorial, colorful, chronological story of this 


„Value $2.95 p natus een ae country virtually to the end of the century, Great 


ic c EN NUT artists represented include: George Catlin, A.F. Tait, 
d i4 wet $11.95) e p B ge Louis Maurer, G.H. Durrie, James Butterworth, J.M. 
i T Ht : Ives, F.F. Palmer and many more. 914" x 1244", 260: 
pages, cloth binding. 


Medallion 
WORLD ATLAS 


The most complete Hammond Atlas and the crown 
ing IEVEEM of Hammond S New. bow d 


8 Annen Street, Boston, | Massachusetts 02116 
Please send me the following books: 
Copies of Audubon Animals @ $17.95 2 
_copies of Currier & ives Chronicles of America @ $l 1.95 
copies of Medallion World Atlas @ $17.95 E 


| Check enclosed; please send my free prints. 


h dins dnd value are 
PN Mass. residents add 3% sales tax. 


you may return any 
£ Name | Me 


(Please print.) 
Address 
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e like | Reverend Fry, he: T been, wi | 


to adverse publicity and is suspicious of 
e. who take notes of what he says. But when 

s to talk, he can relate a wealth of detail 
.the Rangers. 

On Christmas Eve, in his home on Kimbark 
Street, Charles L Lapaglia begins to talk. He is fre- 
quently interrupted by telephone calls from mer- 

ts who have unsold Christmas trees they want 
Rangers to distribute in the area. He allows me 
read something about the Gang Intelligence 
it he has written. "For both black militants and 

;" the paper states, 


dhei issue of who runs it [the black community] is both 

onscious and immediate. "Traditionally, the black © 
mmunity has been controlled by white institutions 
rho. disguise the oppressive methods of control by 
weir own institutional rhetoric. The black com- 
munity has seen through the rhetoric and is attempt- 
ng to escape oppression by those institutions by as- 
ting their will to determine their own destiny. 
e order establishing the G.LU. is the establish- 
ient's response to the black community's attempt to 
gain control of their own destiny. It gives the G.LU. 

the direct authority to exercise political control in _ 

the black community. Its scope extends far beyond | 
the generally accepted police functions of apprehend- 
ing law violators. Nor is the intent primarily to con- 
ol violence through aggressive police action. Its 
purpose is to maintain tight control over a potentially 
rebellious colony, and to eliminate all significant 
opposition. The order deals directly with who runs it. 
It gives the G.LU. the power to determine what is 
good and bad for the community—what services 
hould be subverted—what laws are to be enforced 
id what laws are to be ignored—what groups should 

st and what groups should be destroyed. 


lia claims that the alleged "raid" on the 
sbyterian Church and the firing of guns 


boys or for certain of the Main leaders. Bell is wo 
ried about the new pop machine which the Center 
has acquired since the Thanksgiving show, and he. 
says that the policemen have questione | 
it. Bell wants to go to Syracuse, New Yo 
the Christmas noaa to work WIE. a bane 


Banks, who is not a union musician and silio 

fore cannot work with him. Jeff Fort is at 

his wife and two children on Christmas Eve. S 
of the other Rangers are said | to be out deliver n 
scd to the poor. g 


Pind: Bde Rance” 3 Sone of them we 

rested on an 189o ordinance saying you can't solicit | 
funds without disclosing the name of the organiza- 
tion. Their lawyer argued that signing ‘ : 
Rangers’ was sufficient. The. ta Se 


take credit for ihe 2001 that feu do E " Patner said. 


“They worry that it may be turned back on. them.” 


Bn nuce Houtsma, a white, former | € 


testimony against the Blackstone Rangers i in. Was 


ington, was close to accurate in his assessment of tl 


present dilemma of the group. “A lot of conf 
is in their minds," he observed “because of pre 
sures on them from their affiliation with. 
groups. Organizations use them as guinea pigs in 
experimental projects and just brought them along 
too fast. They started as kid h. all the pre 
sures, they don't even ki 

But again, perhaps t | 
ning to understand what t they E 
potentiall ^ €i ' 


urch vault by members of the G.LU. were | Ea 


city stunt. He maintains that the Treasury | 


n eat had asked the church to act as a re- 


after the riots in "ihe: « summer. ‘of “1966, 


ease the level of gun ownership in ghettos - 


ver the country. "ni that gun affair," he says, 
€ were actually a third party in gun-collection 
vities between: the police. and the Treasury 
rtment and the Rangers." 


_ few of the older Rangers hang around the 
© Black P. Stone Youth Center. There 
are no children. Lamar Bell is there. 
-He is upset because, he says, since the 
first of December, just after the 

! rim show, policemen from the Gang 
nce Unit have come into the Center at 
x times. He says that they park in 
the building from time to time—four men 
or else p come ae aee for young 


d one of the 
Bsiaent PE" m. 


Inaugura Dt 
W Ei n 


to arrest him Alen’ returning to o Chicago; 6g 
was asked why the Rangers had accepted a 
tion to celebrate the election of Richar 
man, it has been said, who did not ai 
the black voter. 

“We elected Nixon," Cogwell Gia: 

“What do you mean?" he was asked. “Do 
that your ‘Don't Vote’ campaign: helped. » 
Humphrey i in Illinois?" iu 

"No," said Mickey Cogwell, ahon k 
“We are the ones who put crime in t 





HARDBOUND VAUDEVILLE 
by Melvin Maddocks 


Actually, although Michelangelo. of seriousness which one 
Antonioni’s film took all the usual child at play.” It sums ul 
liberties, the Cortázar-goes-with- his sense of vocation. ES 
Blow-Up association is a useful C MeL vip Pumas 
place to start. For one thing, Cor- 
tázar has more in common with 
film-makers than he does with most one te those minor dm ) 
novelists. He is bored with hard- works that, like first drafts, 
edged “reality.” In his fiction “real” an author and his intentior 
events get blurred into a kind of as more ambitious works 
Rashomon multiple choice. "Real" 
places become confused with” gis 
landscape of dreams. "Real" time 
.loses chronology as plots jump back i 

B and forth and sideways without sig- 

Surraute:” now we don t Dus naling, and memories pass them- 

Fuentes and Miguel Angel selves off in the present tense. 
"Real" people wander away into a ing. 
sort of trackless inner waste: Anto- bee į 
nioni characters seldom truly look at 
|; one another; Cortázar characters Tn Tera Fiedler's Kaos. 
seldom truly talk to one another. | opios and Famas is “hard 

Above all, both Antonioni and vaudeville"—a variety show 
Cortázar see life as a game. An- logues, literary blackouts, : 
tonioni's image is chess. The title of ons. The materia c can mot 
o Coder s most famous novel is 
Hopscotch (1963). Hopscotch, it 
i3y be remembered, moved ahead 

dmn i a more or less straight line for 
fifty- -six chapters, then performed a . 
frog to oO ie) 78 dead hop: p 


The Peripatetic Reviewer. 


by Edward Weeks 


Merten var m em ins s Uma Petites mn SS jetta oa marl ede dad aT EE Lg eR ANE Wr ae tate et 


Youngest Ambassador 
by Herbert Kupferberg 
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Short Reviews: Books 
by Phoebe Adams 





, and if this 


o one sails ever." 

' flight of fancy, perhaps a 
rmanaged. Note: while Cor- 
akes his little joke about 
, he too is a 


One notices early on about 
r and other artists-as-playboys 
ey are not quite the high- 
that the high-unseriousness 

|j of Susan Sontag, for ex- 
may suggest. Triflers they 


but they want you to know 


2y know it. ‘They are less like- 
put that Nietzschean paradox 
eir writing tables than on 
lyleals. One does not find on 
lust jackets, "I laughed till 1 
Id die" but compliments 
A new vision of life as acci- 
nd variety” (one critic's com- 
on Hopscotch). 
ortazar, then, is.occasionally a 
o player with the soul of a 
ist, he suffers also from an- 
in. of self-consciousness not 
to Nietzsche's "child at play." 


an fall into a disastrous coyness, 


1 nothing brings out so much 
ary-writing: "The cassowary 
iP in dos extreme and re- 


a has. one. "mission" 


proves leg 
E think of... those re SDi 
h Straits of Magellan into 


i bit anxious. to l 
point acréss_—modern. man is. 
ouch with his feelings, and. 


. successful, square ("the 
heads of phi thropic societies are 
al famas") 'The "esperanzas" are 
those who would like to be famas but 
are found lacking ("esperanzas are 
blockheads"). Also cranky. 
"Cronopios" are an indefinable 
elite. Naturally they like to play 
("When the cronopios sing their 
favorite songs, they get so excited, 


and in such a way, that with fre- 


quency they get run over by trucks 
and  cyclists . and lose what 
they're carrying in their pockets’ 
Not surprisingly the games the 


opios play resemble Cortázar's game: e 
scramble the patterns; long live the => E 
non sequitur! | 


When a cronopio builds a house, 
he cements tiles in sequence on his 
porch. The first Says: | 

WELCOME. ALL 
WHO ENTER THIS HOME 
lhe second. reads: | | 

|. .. THE HOUSE I5. E 

BUT THE HEART: is : IMMENSE, 
The third announces: oo 
THE PRESENCE OF A GUEST” 
IS AS SOFT AS REST | ^. 
The fourth advises: EUN 
WE ARE POOR BUT STILL 
WE HAVE GOOD WILL 
fifth and last concludes: 

THIS ORDINANCE CANCELS 
ALL PREVIOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BEAT IT! uU 

. Cortázar has been an admirer of 

Cocteau. Like the surrealists, he 
makes use of e everything Lex 

Cocteau himsel | 

ture as Hd it aN 


The 


“tuality? At times, yesi But. 
-can do better than. that.- Ar 


Ea agal 


nally I back to | Cerva es, that 


tragicomie grand master of play. In 


a superb. sketch, "Travel" it be- 


comes. clear that the «ronopio- d$ — 


| MOS code s version of Don Quixot 
Z the absurd failure who succeec 


peeceaiaing: his failure: 


ets, and the ii of the carpe 
The ‘second repairs to the commis- 
sariat of police and there fills out a 
record of the real and transferable 
property of all three of them, as well 


their valises. The third fam 
the IRA and COPIER the : 


are ready to go to i deep they say 1 
one another, "What a beautifu cit 
what a very beautiful. city 


The. next ien: o. arise y very con- 


tented, and that's how ronópias SGT 


travel. 


finally, his own 
























LICT OF GENERATIONS 
"s S. Feuer 
HE di 5o 






53 of 1968, through 
been. either a -pan 




















harsh God, 
iving in a tacky- 
rtment with built-in 


Oss. the road from the Red 
er in Urbana, Illinois. I 












a very few happy excep- 
x uy people 1 could talk 
h any sense of ease or interest 
M tudents, I felt myself emotion- 
ally more on their side of the gen- 
eration gap. than on that of the 
faculty and administrators whom 
my six-over-thirty years placed me 
with. chronologically. 
-This particular campus has hard- 
y been noted for its political fer- 
ment, but the past year had seen the 
first stirrings of a small radical 
movement, with demonstrations and 




















ment and supporting certain 
local. and national issues of civil 
‘rights. This had made some of the 
uneasy, a 








by Dan Wakefield 


aching . a journalism seminar 


of Ilinois, and. mysterious 


-ins protesting Dow Chemical re-_ 


and in fact the chan- ] 
' fice Berkeley student rebellion of 1964- 
-a 1965 (he feels it led to the birth of _ 


at Barnard are demanding soul food 
in the college cafeteria, and I doubt 


that is "it" either (though it is 
bound to be an improvement over vu 


the sort of sludge that was served, |  * 2 


for instance, at the Red Wheel Din]. 


er in Urbana, and which most Amer- 
icans feed on). I would guess that 
most of the rage, intransigence, and 
"demands" 
marked the student movement de- 
rive in some part from the frustra- 


tion of their attempts to find the | 
“something 


eee +? 


it,’ the 
more," the better way than most of 
us elders have shown them either by 
instruction or example; and I sus- 
pect that some of the adult hostility 
to the whole student rebellion is a 
fear that indeed the young people 
might find "it" might discover 
"something more" in their existence 
than a job, a family, and death; and 
that wouldn't be fair to those elders 
who had missed such meaning in 
their own lives. 

Some such generational hostility 
seems involved in what is so far the 
weightiest (nearly three pounds on 
my bathroom scale) analysis of the 
student rebellion yet published, T'he 
Conflict of Generations by Lewis S. 
Feuer, who witnessed in horror the 


the hippies and even the Watts 


lr rina: while teaching there in phi- 











d more succinctly be 
b, "Daddy Strikes Back." 
of. cool 


f rom the siudent 






e White piris 








“objective” 


what he can’t discredit. (There is 
not a single reference to the student 
| phenomenon in the McCarthy cam- 
paign, though the book goes chrono- 
logically as far as the Columbia up- 
rising in the late spring of 1968.) 
As in any movement, there is 


much in the student rebellion open | 5 
to valid criticism and debate; there | " " 


that have increasingly | 


oronto. 'The book is 
Character and Significance | of. 
Student Movements" but might. 


described as. 
In the guise neradzal 
scholarship, se ja 

> Feuer cuses the cheapest kind of — 

Freudian mumbo jumbo to seek to 

discredit almost everything about 

the student movement and to ignore 








ner of an Atlantic Grant fo 
book HUE AND CRY, recen tly 


wrote us: 




























“Tt is my hope that this collect n 
of stories can be read as a book about 
people, all kinds of people: old; young, 
lonely, homosexual, Confused; E 
discarded, wronged: As a matt 
fact, certain of these people ha pen 
to be black, and certain of them 
happen to be white; but I have tried 
to keep the color part of most o 
them far in the background, where 
these things should rightly be kept 


“In the long story, ‘Hue and Cr 
Margot might have been white: i 
stead of black, and the story wo 
have been just as real and just as sad, 
because certain people, wheth 
advertently or | intentionally, 
killed an essential capacity: in 
person. That is what t | 
is- about. A 

















losophy, and is now a professor of | 0 
social science at the University. of nv 
: subtitled |: 


Mr. McPherson is “not E 
fume Ed. 


LITTLE, pes 






“We are in a double crisis — 
the crisis of our internal char- 
acter as a nation, and the crisis 
(X the relationship between 
america and the world. After 
so many years of overweening 
confidence in our ability to fix 
p all the troubles of mankind, 
e are now suffering increasing 
doubt that we can even heal the 
ills of our own national com- 
inity. The time has surely 
me for a reassessment of our 
nst BHons and values." 









er states his purpose. 
T fors follow are, 
ds, "a historian's 





Publishers " 


p". i but he ical po 


dysis into personal cases is difficult. 
It turns out, for instance, that the - 
| Columbia rebel leader Mark Rudd h 
. {gets along with his father, and his fn 
 |father seems to like and approve of ia 3 
=`. | the son, having said once that ^we're. | 

 |glad he has time to spend on activi- he claims t 
! You can't find any to "reduce i 





? ties s like politics." 


and sincere actions, seeing always 
| neurosis instead of nobility, com- 
|plexes rather than commitments. 
For Feuer, the white college stu- 
e | dents who went to Mississippi in 
‘| the summer project of 1964 were 
not there because of their interest in 
aiding a downtrodden race in a des- 
perate situation, but rather were in 
the grip of a neurotic death wish: 
“The students became death-seek- 
ers. . The strange suicidal trait 
manifested itself with .unprecedent- 
ed strength in the new American 
| student movement. . . ." As "proof" 


of this neuroticism,. he reports that — 
“psyched out in this kind of 


in the talk of the students that sum- 
mer "masochistic imagery of cruci- 
fixion and Jesus came into evi- 
dence. . As further "proof" he 
explains that "the movement's lead- 
ich emphasized that 'the summer 
| project volunteers. were repeatedly 
warned ahead of time of the dan- 
gers they would. be- facing,” as if 
the danger were no reality, as if fail- 
ure to warn them would not have 
decreased their own safety. Missis- 


of neurotic minds, as we all learned 
from the murder of the three stu- 
dent volunteers; danger in such in- 
stances is not a fantasy, and by the 
same token courage and bravery are 
not a sickness. Feuer reduces human 





————————————————————— HERRERA 


B "The fathers favor a policy of. wart 
e [in Vietnam; therefore the seeps > 
e T are for peace.” | 





Carrying this sort of two-bit. anal- 





away the most adesse 


tional revolt could 


sippi red-neck racists filled with hate. 


and violence are not the imaginings incisive arguments 


homosexuality: 


motivation to or d of psy-- 





-of Mark Rudd 
no challenge of the x 
environment to call upon his 
forts, the aggressive energies in t 
rebellious Jewish youngster sough 
their channel. Fortunately the u 
versity was at hand, the surrogat 
father, on whom the will to re 
tion could be vented. — 


The fiery. rebel Mario a 
Berkeley had wha E r 
admits was” 
ibrium" (the father 
each. oO) but: i. 

























































stituted a surrogat 
whom all the emotio 











Not only the: student 








analysis, but also those elders 3 
sympathize with any of their. 
or problems. Since elder supporter - 
of student movements are not going 
through an Oedipal phase, their mo- 
tives have to be explained in some. 
other way, and Feuer slinks to his. 
lowest kind of gutter-analysis in put- 
ting down Paul. Goodman's role as. 
a writer and speaker sympathetic to 
the students. and their rebellion. | 
Rather than engaging the serious, 
of Goodman's 
book Growing Up Absurd, Feuer at- 
tributes Goodman's social criticism . 
to that author's selicacknowles ged 


































Seeking desperately : 
tion, he projects his bitt 
“absurd” ae T 




































extreme charges” seem justified after 
reading this book that was written 
t Panon is the pre by one of their teachers. 
of m activists but Rebellion against the whole view 
of life and behavior that the book 
represents seems to me not only a] | 
: defensible, but an honorable, en-. "ARN 
nal [path t to emotional autonomy. ^ deavor. To accept and "learn" the | GR 
i sense, Professor Feuer's book attitudes it presents is to be an ac I 
understanding of complice to the murder of the spirit. uL 
|| are rebel and the death of one's own human- 
plain of the ity. To the extent that the students 
eir studies, of the are rebelling against such "instruc- 
gy and complacent kind tion," they deserve the support of 
micism that is principally a all of us who have not yet buried 
» the Status quo, a rational- our own best dreams. 



































EMILY DICKINSON. 
AND RIDDLE 


Dolores Dyer Lucas 










A clear and balanced study of 

. Dickinson's use of riddie which 
points out how it served this. 
poet in her isolation, in her 
search for a sympathetic 
audience, and in her quest for - 
the golden fleece, 










DON JUAN OUT OF HELL 


by Charles Nicol 







142 pages 
$4.95 





xs Apa. OR ARDOR: contemporary, whatever the current 
A |. FAMILY CHRONICLE IN Five Parts fashion. Mary McCarthy found Pale | 
ss by Vladimir Nabokov Fire one of the greatest works of 
s Hill, $8.95 art of our age; Ada, Nabokov's new 
: and much longer work, will probably 
oT wo. suicides, Hart Crane and not have such imposing claims made 
l 8 

| Ernest Hemingway, were born on for it, but one can safely report that, | 
i 
zB 






















the same day in 1899. Two other in accordance with one of the ana- 
authors, far more similar to each gram series that goes into the novel's 
_ other, were also born that year: Jorge makeup, sore/rose/eros, there are | 
| Luis Borges and Vladimir Nabokov. pleasantly few sores, ample roses, 
. Like that of the Argentinian writer abundant eroses—and no erosions. 
Borges, the fame of Nabokov has Nabokov once claimed that two 
n slowly, but to- enormous. pro- themes were taboo to American pub- 
today he is unquestion- lishers: "a Negro-White marriage 
senior novelist - in Gra as which is a complete and glorious 

























BEYOND 








i atheist who lives a happy and useful m 
illy life, and dies in his sleep at the age | .. Arr 
.Of 106." Ada has a similarly "im-| 
possible" | subject (impossible, tha 
is, because of the happy ending) : 
-in an incestuous love affair that pros-. 
iz an. pers and continues until the lovers | 
‘campus cir- are in their nineties. The lovers, 
suggestion Ada and Van, appear to be both | 
ire was an first and second cousins S 
ie novel, mothers were twins, their fathers 
ing Nabo- were first cousins) If we read with 142 pages 
nd it a care, we find that they actually have - $4.95 
| 
| 
| 
d 


di und Sandal een. and the wal li 















a lene of fron 


he past. Neither of us the same father (Demon) and 
that in the personality mother (Marina: her child born 
bote, Pale Fire's homo- out of wedlock was substituted for 
Nabokov had anti- her mad sister's miscarriage—at least ww 
x im point Miss one book club has already misunder- | NORTHERN ILL : 
^ UNIVERSITY PRE 


Dekalb, Illinois £ 







. "Notes on stood these relationships) ; so they 
makes | itself are brother and sister. Perhaps Ne 





" novels - are vivid ids 
qu incest does not ee 


tly, while sex is guis part 
friendly universe that Nabo- 
Is us din: his erue ual 


3 that | is tended to shock us 
so because it shocks Ada's sister, 
“will continue to have its effect 
en all the four-letter words. of 
her novels taste like leftover chip- 


Van and Ada's affair begins in 
arly adolescence, in an idyllic 
jorthern Eden at Ardis (almost Para- 
lise). But while Ada's name is three 
ourths of Adam's, and is a three-let- 

palindrome like Eve (in Spanish 
feminine form of the word for 
inine is another palindrome, 
damada), it also means "hell" in 
he Russian phrase iz ada ("out of 

11”), This incest supposedly takes 

ace not on Earth, but on a sister 
Janet called Antiterra, or Demonia 
read Dementia), or perhaps on 

nus, that also resembles Shaw's 

n in Man and Superman as a fine 

ac sensual | TE 


the about u the real world: pius npe s 


I 'he Garden of Forking Paths, 
a i story with a similar subject, Borges 
might be speaking of Nabokov: 


He believed in an infinite series of 
time, in a growing, dizzying net of 
divergent, convergent and parallel 
times. This network of times which 
approached one another, forked, 
broke off, or were unaware of one 
another for centuries, embraces all 
possibilities of time. 


Nabokov's own metaphor is of two 
chess games with the same opening ' 
and the same end game, but with a 
divergent middle game. Time forked 
when on Antiterra 


abolished electricity in the 18605; on 
electricity was. — 
developed. Eventually the paths of 
the two worlds converge again. Our. 


Terra, our world, 


reality (their delusion) slowly over- 
comes their reality. Telephones ap- 
pear, and Antiterra fades away, leav- 
ing only the novel as evidence. 

In interviews, Nabokov has 
praised the works of. Borges, and in 
Ada he seems to pay Borges the 
supreme compliment of attributing 
his own writings to. the mysterious 
novelist “Osberg.” Some of Borges’ 
themes have always been Nabokov's 


own, as in “Time and Ebb,” a story 


printed in the Atlantic in 1945, 
which seems to prefigure Ada: | 


Our [twenty-first century] denom- 
 inations of time would have seemed 
to them [the twentieth century] “tele- 
phone" numbers. They played with 
see in various ways without. 


a committee - 
see a film, Do 


the novel 
: | Chateaubriand's S mosquito, fo 
E sane or ooa é ; 


dle acquires venere disease 
eventually a doltish husband na 
Fartukov. eh in their ae | 


tentative stories of ado esc 
Their governess is Maupas 
carnate. Several Chekhov | 
confused, and dis la 


take a new. "o 
ing a long way 


While working on th 

eral years ago, Nabokov call 

The Texture of Time, and i 

be an essay on time, illuminat : 
metaphors which would. gradually 
take on a life of their own, become 
a novel, and eventually subside back 
into the essay. Obviously, Nabokov's. 
plans changed, but that essay still 
exists under its old title and is de- 
livered by Van. Considering its. 
former prominence, the essay's.con- 
tent is disappointing: past. time is 


.accumulation, present time is dura- 
tion. (up to several seconds) , future 


time does not exist. Throughout 
brief  disquisitions-on. 


the whole novel in minc 


a in -an dope dut OF 


delusions. The situation is analogous ti 


to. mah in donee where INE 
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THE 900 DAYS: The Siege of Leningrad, by Harrison 
E. Salisbury, is “an account of one of the most norib 


Mr. Salisbury has all the qualifications to vite it and he 


Book Review. Sixth large printing. Illustrated. | $10.00 


aiid discerning political and social guidebook we have hadi 
a long time. .. . Very little that is going on in Europe, in hi 
places and low, escapes him.” — RicHarp B. STOLLEY, Life. 


Second large printing: $? 9 
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r oN LIBERATION 
t Marcuse. | ^ 
Crew 35 95 






n One-Dimensional Man, first 
plished in 1964, Marcuse offered 
an analysis of advanced industrial 
































United States, the most advanced, 
and therefore the most typical, man- 
estation of this society, a Welfare 
and Warfare State that was the very 
embodiment of Unfreedom and Ir- 
tionality. Worse yet, it had stabil- 
ed itself to an unprecedented de- 
ree. All the historical agents of 
ange had been contained, and the 
contradictions that Marx discerned 
in the capitalist system were "sus- 
jended." 
t might be objected that this 
ability indicated that the system 
atisfied the needs of the over- 
whelming majority, who displayed 
eir satisfaction in the freely given 
nsent on which democracy rests. 
in Marcuse's view, any such 
, ig I ment would be hopelessly na- 
| in reality, the system is man- 
d by totalitarian controls and 
ained by obscene violence. To 
nt the contradictions of capi- 
sm from. reasserting themselves, 
ecessary for the media to 


y erotic 
genuine. a society “de- 


tic exploits it for its own purposes. ‘The 


by Marshall Cohen 


ciety that was unrelieved in its dis- 
ust and pessimism. He saw in the 


desire for the waste prod- 
luence. and for the govern- 
manage a war economy that z 














cuse describes it as one-dimensional. 
In Marcuse's Hegelian terminology, 


it has lost the dialectical "power of 


negation." In sphere after sphere of 


human activity, those agents, facul- - 


ties, and resources that provide a 


critical perspective, or a revolution- 


ary impulse, have been. repressed. 


(Marcuse’s use of the term “re-. 
pressed" in this very general sense 
reflects the ambition he shares with 


Theodor Adorno, Max Horkheimer, 
and other thinkers associated with 
the Frankfurt Institut für Sozial- 
forschung to synthesize the insights 


of Marx and Freud.) Most conspic-. 


uously, the industrial working class, 
which Marx identified as the “abso- 
lute negation" of capitalisn, and 
which he described as “the grave- 
digger of capitalism," has lost any 
impulse to transform the established 


order. Indeed, enslaved as it is by 
society's ability to satisfy its. false 
needs, the laboring class may be. 


counted among its fiercest defenders. 
If society exploits the false needs 
of the masses, it also represses the 


true ones. To be sure, as Freud ar- 
gued in Civilization and Its Discon- 


tents, the price of civilization is the 
repression of man's instinctual na- 


ture. But, Marcuse argues, the re- 


pression . required by the vested 
interests of contemporary society. is 


far greater than anything the main- 
tenance of society justifies. Much of 
the repression that contemporary 
society exacts is, to adapt a term 
f of Marx's, "surplus" repression. Fur- 


more, instead i permitting 


sublimation, . form of 


blimates" the erotic impulse, per 
its it only a genital expression, and 


| which St Stendhal spoke. In ees 


course, conformist by. 


of language itself. For Bea | in 
. dustrial society deprives words of 


and concepts of their universal im- 
plications. This closure o. meani: 
visible in the operationalisr 
contemporary physics, the behavio 
ism of academic social science, and - 
the positivism of contemporary phi- , 


"possible and renders speech increa 


—and confines its meaning to 


institutions of the 


practiced, is a farce. 


media, and "the interests," to deter- 
mine 
needs. 





industrial society- these Images 
“desublimated” 












classics are raa ai 
lose what. Brecht. calle ! 
ation" effect. - Mass | cul 
















Finally . ‘the di 
quences of. advanced ind 
ciety may be discerned in the 






















their | 


transcending | connotations, - 





Bf 


losophy, makes social criticism im 





ingly Orwellian. For instance, the | 
reigning empiricism deprives the | 
word Freedom of its expansive his- 
torical connotations—connotations 
that were preserved in classical phi- - 
losophy up through Hegel and Marx 





empirically "given," that is, to the - 
"Free. “World. 
But for Marcuse, who is at least as - 
Orwellian as his. opponents, Mis 


freedom is plainly slavery. 


Given this diagnosis of con 
temporary society, it is. puis that | 
democratic government, “now. 
its ‘apparenti a 
neutral liberties in fact permit th 











opinion and  manipulat 
The right. to vot 
practiced by men w 
a are ole : 











cause. rele in a mo rooted ir ii 
No more _ sell perpetuating 


history. Only after men have 
educated to the euh ju 


he permissiveness of contemporary so- 
ciety is, therefore, actutilirg a form of 
domination. | 

= This repression of man’s erotic « 
id nature can also be observe in ihe sic 
"die of high art and culture T pi 








needs, will democratii 
duce true Democr 


















pretechnological society was. alien- p | 
ated from that pap Its sublimat- 3 


ura “society has lost all 
transcend itself that Mo 





advanced industrial society. cannot 
satisfy. Revolution, too, has at last 
| sent down tender, biological roots. 
Right and BU i of In contrast to the claustrophobic 
of the Left.” It was im- metaphysical atmosphere of One- 
Dimensional Man, the ambience of 
An Essay on Liberation is almost 
leducationa " idem empirical and open. But Marcuse's | 
analysis offered in assumption that the powers of nega- | 
M. n was. so pes- tion are only now emerging, and. 

| ts ‘for so- that they are borne exclusively by 
those who exhibit the "new sensi- | 
bility,” a sensibility at once surreal- | 
| 
| 



































istic and utopian, psychedelic and 
antinomian, is not convincing. | 
- Change is significant even when it. 
is not "qualitative," and society at | € 
e exi ¢ of large is far less one-dimensional | $ =o uo 
is orical possibilities than Marcuse continues to suppose. | |z : | 
are revealed principally i in the For instance, Marcuse offers no sat- 

evolt of the middle-class intelligen- isfactory explanation of the fact that 
tsia. This group played a crucial role the working classes actually support- 
in the opposition to the Vietnam ed the French student rebels. And 
» and in the rebellion of the in general, he is all too ready to 
french students in May and June, suppose that the working classes 
968, an event which Marcuse harbor no grievances. The fact is, 
thinks may possibly constitute a however, that they are far from en- 
urning point in the development of joying the possible benefits of a 
contemporary societies. The present welfare state and unlikely to enjoy 
. Situation is, however, at best a pre- them without serious political con- 
| revolutionary one, for any genuine flict and change. Marcuse's unsatis- 
revolution is impossible so long as factory interpretation of the work- 
unterrevolution — is biologically ing classes is undoubtedly related to | 

in the working classes "The his contempt for their achievements. 
confrontation politics, the sporadic and aspirations. 
violence, and e pe en Even aside from the working : class- bo 
: i | mo es, however, it is plain that there are, |. 
and have been, significant move- | 
ments and forces in opposition to the. 
status quo, Indeed, the “new sensi 
1e bility” is often no more than the lat 
est phase of these movements, o 
reflection of these forces, The se ua, 
“revolution” provides. a case in 
ael For the sexual freedorh.4 





















































































cuse has ean ponte ai ge chis prog- i 
ress because it has not liberated men 
from their "desublimated'" genital 
sexuality and allowed them to enjor i 
a polymorphously perverse eroti- | 
cism. But Marcuse's attitude is typi- 
cal of the distortion that occurs 
when historical progress is judged 
by utopian, and in this case by du- 
bious utopian, standards. 

ot be expressed in The modernist tradition in the 
Ye-dimensional lan- arts has also, and consistently, o 
omena suggest posed the status quo. The surrealis- 
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novelist and 
his work 
in the 20th century 


Erich Kahler 


THE ORBIT OF 
THOMAS MANN 


From a personal acquaintance with 
Thomas Maun and from years of 

"familiarity with his works, Erich 
Kahler is uniquely qualified to 
"interpret Mann's relevance to the 
"problems of the artist today—to 
the responsibilities of "der geis- 
teger Mensch" (the man of the 
^mind) to people living in an in- 
creasingly material and dehuman- 
_ izing society. Two of these five 
essays are translated for the first 
| time. This book is first in a new 
.seties, Princeton Essays im Euro- 
» pean and Comparative Literature. 
$5.00 
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able at your bookstore 
— orfromn  .. 
ceton n University: Press 
net, New Jersey 08540. 









VEA bd ms Dobias B The — 


lener to eur m dier Which could be 
VL called his working credo: "It does. 
| |give you an awfully satisfactory id 


7 pr 00 





T | preven ni d Shi 
| self to significant sections of the pub- 
lic. One of the custodians (although 
all too often, embalmers) of this 


| tradition is the liberal university. It 
|is, I believe, no accident that much 
lof the significant criticism of the 
" || Vietnam War was mounted in these al 
| institutions, and it is possible to be- b: 


lieve that this sustained intellectual 





ing public opinion than the sp 


in "behavioristic" social science and 


THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 





t ] remarkable 
i movement from communicating it- 


criticism had more to do with alter- 
( radic p 
violence of Marcuse's admirers in. 
the SDS. Marcuse has not chosen to 
explain how the universities, which ` 
|characteristically express themselves 


i "opinion. was ; possib e, 
the totalitarian nature of the m. 
All of this. suggests. that the - 

at pay are gh ed, ar 



















pond. camps of th 






1 d. the aesthetic forms a 





















idw a essay suggests ‘tha t suc oi 
7 velopment i is not out of the question. 

For too long ‘now, Marcuse ha 
sounded like. the. Norman. Vince n 
Peale of negative thinking. = 


za 





y Edward Weeks 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY: A Lire Story 
by Carlos Baker 
Scribner’s, $10.00 


Shortly after its publication I re- 
member discussing A Farewell to 
Arms with a famous obstetrician. 
"How did you like it?" I asked. 
"Great," he said, "I thought it was 
great. But I couldn't bear to read 


| about Catherine Barkley's death. It 


was too near the real thing." | 
That criticism by. one profesional 


1 sy close to the real thing. Pete 


: pu reporter on the Kansas City s 


said. that Ernest "wanted al- 







ing to be wounded," he wrote. 
| jere are no heroes in. this: war. ums 








_ blaze of light, than to have your body _ 
. worn out and old and illusions shat- - 


as he. was, Ernest. as. he. wanted. peo. 
ple to nink die ew 

of another expresses what many of | C I 

o]pmy generation felt about Ernest - ) 
A Hemingway: he did bring us so dan- tury 


he lived with ; 
rapher has inte 
said, often dt 


.the heroes are dead. . nog e Dye 
‘Himes. not tr | 


Ir! ing is a very simple thing. ive looked 
f at death and really I know. If I 
|} should. have died, e 
F been - . .. quite the easiest. thing X 
jlever did. . . . And how | much better. I 


it would ha die 





to die in all the happy period o 
undisillusioned youth, to go out in a. . 








tered.” In a way that accounts for | 
his bravado and. the tall tales he 
loved to invent about himself. It also. 


accounts for the str engte and anior 


ity of his writing. ae (E 
There were three ‘Hemingways for. 
the biographer to consider: Ernest | 













need : Baker, a profe: 
English at Prince onchas 


orama of the career is Ginter aba 
are not familiar are the intimacies of 
this combative spirit, the- recital of 
which, once begun, will possess tl 
reader until it is finished. 
To show Hemin Way's. 
ment through th 
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"A beautifully written book about a little 
7 town in a part of Italy that is regarded, even 
cov by most Italians, as darkest Africa... Miss 
^ 2 Gornelisen sees all the squalor but never- 
5 theless writes about her adventures with 
^" humor and with great affection for the 
Uo.  Torregrecans." —The New Yorker 





d “With the compassion and language of a 
C. poet, Ann Cornelisen has wrought a vibrant 
. ... mural of the people she encountered and of 
ov the revelations she gathered from them.” 

| | —]erre Mangione, 
N.Y. Times Book Review 











-As a documentary study of human beings 


B 


in adversity, it deserves a place next to 
© .. Oscar Lewis’ Children of Sanchez. As an 


artistic creation, Torregreca's eloquence 


often matches an even greater book, James 
. Agee's enduring Let Us Now Praise Famous 
co. Men.” ee —Time Magazine 























“I join various reviewers I have read in | 


*Here is one of the most fascinating corners 


“Heart raising and heart breaking, tenderly ` 





LIFE, DEATH, MI 
by ANN CORNELISE 


e riumphant story of an indomitable American girl’s adventure in 
founding a nursery school in an impoverished Italian hill town. 
-Second printing, illustrated with photographs, $7.95 at all bookstores 


n Atlantic Monthly Press Book LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY - 


arene’ 
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praising the book. The style is tough, resil- 

ient and beautiful...My heart rejoices in . . 

Ann Cornelisen’s sinewy prose.” : 
—Howard Mumford Jones 


of the earth—old, primitive, powerful, ap- - 
pealing, starkly beautiful... The Lucanians . 
are a folk worth knowing, loving, and help- . 
ing. Miss Cornelisen did all three. No one 
with imagination can read this book and be. 


disappointed." —Joseph G. Harrison, _ 


oP 


Christian Science Monitor 


ruthless, terrifyingly honest, coldly truthful _ 
and warmly human. As I read it I didn't... 
know whether to laugh or weep. I feel very. 
humbled after reading it. It certainly de- _ 
serves to become recognized as an all-time _ 
classic." = -—Sean O'Faolain* _ 

















lon. 
| wife, 


the tiny inlieritance of his first 


{when his friendships with 
Jand I'm teaching him to box"), 
Scott Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, Ger- 


|trude Stein, and. the Archibald Mac- 











id, objective, truly compre: .. 
. Particularly absorbing - 










ood lee Edward Kennedy may 
y for the White House i in 72, and 






remarks: "All you have to do," 
kept reminding. himself, ' | 
pone true sentence, and the | six 



























nally copied in his. blue notebook 
headed Paris 1922 are, as Baker says, 
|a brilliant distillation of what he had 


; um 2: y seen in five months in the Latin 


5 .paperbound - 





x Italy came quickly: "Ive buried Italy 
and why dig it up while there is a 
oe KE COR REE chance it still ‘stinks’; a night on 
the town is invariably followed by 
"gastric remorse”; and it is Heming- 
way the perfectionist who admits 
|that he always had to ease off on 


hard because the two things were 
{run by the same motor. His love for 
| Spain, for the sea, and for trout 
streams, his. passionate. determina- 
uon. to be with the American in- 
5 fantry. in the liberation of Europe, 
d were. s umen his nobilities, HS com- 


“easily no.1... 


~— The Naw York Times 


ited. E 2.50 
E^: Bobbs-Merrill. 















b ny to ; change’ "Hs husbands E 
: g ii ds Baker has. followed. 

The en struggle i in Paris i is. most i 

appealing, "when Ernest was living i 


| Leishes were uncontaminated, This | 
| period is studded with memorable i 
he and dignity. - 


‘is to write . 


AS. a Samson ic ey written. with pir : 


Tur —M QNS 
by. Margaret | Laurence 
i Knopf, $5.95 


which he wrote and rewrote and fi- 


| Quarter. Disillusion with Mussolini's 


making love when he was working 





rms; iid. for the Atlantic's centen aod 
| | nial issue, Ernest wrote not one short sp 





pud 









Hadley, plus the little he. | d 
‘Learned from the Toronto Star, and . ab 
Ezra E: ( 
[Pound ("He's teaching me to write, a 


















has. "lost his: strength | em. Heming val 
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AA: Canadian. writer born in Mani- 


wba in 1926, Margaret Laurence | 


went with her civil engineer husband | 


to live first in Somaliland and then. 


-in Ghana, and the best of her early 
books, The Tomorrow-Tamer, was- 


a notable collection of short stories 
of West Africa at that difficult time 
of transition when the white author: 


Aty was moving out and the natives 
were left with the task of administra- - 


tion. Her more recent books have 
been placed in the vicinity of Van- 
couver: in A Jest of God. „(rom 
which. came the movie Ra - 
Rachel) she told of the thawing out. : 
of a lonely spinster, and now in 
an : TER The: F Fire Poelle. she. 


















e mag is the beloved: eens on 
its Grouch sham. She the lake country of Quetico-Superior. 
ithing with herself, and Open Horizons, his new volume, 
ned a we gin and tonic, is, like his first and best-read book, 

thi The Singing Wilderness, a paean 
to the all-engulfing silence of wil- 
derness, to the glory of the stars | |. . 
and to the sheer delight of making) | . 
one's way y canoe ano portage | 




















one e evening try. There | is a iai. dharacterins za 
ears ago that I had this tion of the older guides who taught | 
like the fall of Rome... .” him how to handle an ax, how tol 
for all her self-dissatisfaction cook, paddle, and travel light. They 
and. exasperation. she never gives up. were men of all breeds, French-Cana- 
trying. She has a quick temper, and dians and Crees predominantly, and}. 
"her anger is. 'somethii ig to watch, like the Sherpas of the Himalayas; ~ 
"gh Miss Laurence writes. in the” con- capable of carrying with a tumpline 
e ' tinuous present, and Stacey's state a load of up to 450 pounds. When 
of mind is revealed in a swift-flow- he told a guide in the Hudson Bay 
.. ing stream of dialogue, reaction, re- country that he had seen a Cree heft | 
proach, and nostalgia. Her feud with 500 pounds, the guide said, “I can| 
Mac has its lighter moments in an carry that too, and the Indian on | 
amusing satire of his salesmanship; top." 
— her abduction by Buckle, the foul- In addition, Olson seems to have a 
= mouthed truck driver, is a real sixth sense, a kind of clairvoyance 
chiller; and the fling she has with which has stamped certain scenes in- 
-.young Luke Venturi when her hus- delibly in his memory, and one in 
band's suspicions have driven her particular when as a guide he had 
-. in a fury from her home is an ad- lost a boy on a canoe trip through 
^s venture worthy of her steel. Miss dense wilderness, and no amount of 
— — Laurence is the best fiction writer in searching or trailing had produced 
the Dominion and one of the best in a clue. "The youngster would starve, 
the hemisphere. - he recalled, "if we did not find 
him. .... I remember vividly the, 
: ‘Oren Horizons we end of the long search when every- 
Sigurd F. Olson . ~ ene had given up hope how I sat 
i on a windfall wondering. what to 
.do. I had covered the country 0 
s miles around, crossed and recross 
it time and again, trying to figure 
a out what the boy might have done 
Wil- in his wanderings. I prayed the 
long and silently.” At that point. 
calm came over him, what he. 
és 'acceptance of a power 
e”; he made a fresh. start, an 
ithin three miles over bogs and| 
rugged hills, found the boy sitting| per : 5 
| [on the bank of a beaver flowage. "I| - ened dung th is both anders 
ts | was not surprised," he said. “I looked; ^ and inevitable. Professor Gal- 
L| lac him for a long time, and the} 


| -braith has therefore updated 
Pipes were playing softly as they| . the examples, added new per- 
always do when a man has listened | spectives, and shared with the - 
-Ff to their music and followed it to its reader both the joys a : 
LV source.” | of economic prophecy. 

Mr. Olson’s awareness, his reju-| At your bookstore € $ 
‘venation when in the woods, his HOUGHTON M 
-belittlement of all hazards, insects E 
included, testify to his dedication. 









































SECOND EDITION, REVISE] 


When: it was first publis 
THE AFFLUENT SociETY la 
low many economic platit 
ignited the kind of controver: 
A that burns for years, ar 
? quic bome. ‘a best si 
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Publishers — 


E yers of Columbia, t the Hl agate : 
city. Within a few weeks he was re- 


ig similar n a in New 


i impresario Ss. “Hurok, who want- si 


ed the S ru: man to. dee feel of 


a major center. "We. do ! 


i sg) bring a new artist cold to New York, | 2 
E “OX i 
plained one of the Hurok ;spokes-- 
M . men. "We like them. to wa 
"bit" || ; 


“especially a youngster like that,” 
rm upa: 


In Sokolov's c case, the pe auti 


seems hardly necessary. For al 


C. though Sokolov is the youngest mu- 
_ sical emissary ever sent forth by. 
E «. Gosskonzert, the official Soviet. con- 


cert agency, and although. technical- 
.. ly he still is a student at the Lenin- 
— grad Conservatory, he is a thorough- 


sity ly poised performer on the stage, a in y 
-natural-born expert at parrying in- 


i quesos and a | young pan. 


; oxide "about them. : 
kers | sound dike- Rubin- = 


Ys à 


he ge goes at it even longer. At his 
: D Mad pppearano as New York; dast 


State bn j Orisa. (also vis- 
iting the United States at the time) ee 
at a Carnegie Hall Sunday matinee. 

He began practicing the Emperor. 
in a hotel studio at 8 a.m. Sunday, 

knocked off for lunch at noon, went ~ 

to Carnegie Hall at 1 P.M., and pe ono 


sumed practicing. there until just I 


"fore the. concert started at 2: 30. ; = 
“The more: we practice, the better __ 
it comes out," 


" he says. “If you enjoy 
; you get Pleasure « out : of work: . 














| seeing or "investigating | "what would happen if you come into contact wit 
A Ameri o EA scene. "Prac- left "die Conservatory now and just music, he replied | gr ve 
decided to go on concertizing?" "It heard about it, but 1 "ha 
would be detrimental to my career it." He didn't seem in a 
not to continue at the Conserva- either. | 
tory," he said. "Besides, as it is, I After the interview Sok 
do both. I continue my studies, ana at 
I concertize." Et Arot 

As extensive as his repertory is: fis esc 
Sokolov does not probe very ET ee of: E English, the 
into contemporary music. Prokofiev. 
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< ott ee rican ‘pianists, young or 
UEM old. "Asked about Dichter, he. said. 
je he hadn’ t heard him (Moscow : com- | 
.  petitors don't get to listen to one| 
another), but that he had heard hel 
Us was a good pianist. He wasn't much 
. .more.communicative about Soviet 
.. .pianists, singling out only Emil Gi- 
dels and Vladimir. Sofronitzky, who 
died in 1961 at the age of fifty-nine. | 
= Sofronitzky never came to America, 
and Sokolov himself only heard him | : m: — 
on records, but he regards him as|. | iv coy Ti eus 
. one of the greatest pianists who ever 
_lived. 
«v Sokolov said be had liked Amer- 
e ican audiences and hadn’t noticed 
^ any particular difference between 
their reaction to his playing and that 
of Soviet audiences. He had felt a 
: - certain warmth, he said, toward the 
college audiences, who had seemed 
‘especially responsive and — crowded 
around him afterward to offer con- 
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o ties i oN 6302. ME ee 
One ot these fabulous L. p '5 will be on its way s 
you join ENTERTAINMENT DIMENSIONS. 


And join. is all you will ever have. to do, Ou 
absolutely: no purchase . obligations, no stop 
order forms, nothing will ever: be sent until ja 
vou send in an order, n 


Lifetime membership fee is only. $5, ‘which EL 
3 includes. choice. of free record above and QE 
Uus _gratulations and ask. questions. valuable free catalogs and special monthly: zi 


c Young listeners. in. the "Soviet. AKA NN » (ENTERTAINMENT SS 
D. i^ a lifetime member o | 

" Union did the same thing, he said. DIMENSIONS you wili receive a 

E Did he preter playing solos or Con-| SCHWANN record catalog listing over 2 

certos? He preferred. both. Did he 


selections, all of which are available, 

TE times, for at least 35* off on every | 
aying | in the classical. or ro-| 
"Det e liked. both.) 
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|be back until next year, Angel has 
||so far released two recordings by 



















































SaintSaéns Concerto No. 2 in G 
(SR-40047); the other is devoted to 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto No. 1 in. 


Mage B-flat Minor (SR-40016). Even the 






drawing of Sokolov. dem the 
Saint- Saéns-Schumann. record. 


NTERNATIONAL 
HESAURUS users. write 
better. . advance quicker! 
lain $5.95 « Thumb. Indexed $695 


nd for weddings, the. - 
eather-bound e: edition $17.50 






revelatory of the pianists talents. 
For while the T chaikovsky amply 
|discloses the young man's abun- 
| dance. of temperament, it is record- 
f ed with a muddiness of. sound that 
| obscures much of the detail, and the 
orchestral accompaniment by. Ne- 





OMPANY e New York 10003 


cal imye Yarve and the U.S.S.R. Sym-. 


d phony Orchestra seems ike a hash 
at times. 

Things go much better in the 
Saint-Saéns, though the orchestra 
and conductor are the same. The 
|concerto is far less hackneyed, and 
| Sokolov seems to find greater free- 


A feeling; obviously he knew what he 


| brilliance and expressivity, with a 









attempts to tone thin 










de nly eluctantly. - : 








By RICHARD POWER » 
$3- 95, now at your bookstore. 


| looking for te ius time Tike’ a teen- | 


.him made in Russia by its Soviet ii 
affiliate, Melodiya. One couples the . Dr. the 
: "irat BEA Webster. came y bue out 
{Minor with Schumann's Carnaval ot Bath | 
on the stage of the new Coburg | 


best synonym book [record jackets afford evidence. of 

« groups words by ideas f Sokolov’s rise in the musical world, i 
for while the Tchaikovsky, the ear- | 

«most complete à uix: | =. 

4 Bastont t ! lier of the two releases, has a picture. 

E OaPIOSt tO Use of the composer on the cover, a 


The latter also is somewhat | more x 
- secretly thinks of her subjects as 


dom in it. He wanders through it 
with sure fingers and a fine poetic - 


was about when he played it at the. 
‘competition. Schumann’s Carnaval. 
lalso comes through with a blend of 





4 feeling © "of youthfulness | 
dins all, and the piece is for once 
|set h with. a sense « of uni d 


bit, but they em to be 


ji he time hi rerom. in ‘the 1970-1971 i 


Although Sokolov himself won’ ai rare 


to speak the first line uttered _ 


1 heater, later and better known as 
the Old Vic. The book is utterly 
delightful--full of odd backstage in- 
formation, knowledgeable comment '. 
on acting and directing. (Miss Web- 


‘ster has done both) , and re-creations ^. 


of longgone performers and play- 
wrights. Perhaps because she regrets 
the. ephemeral quality. inherent in ^ 
stage work, perhaps. because she 


though she were directing an im- 
personation of them, Miss Webster 
is a wizard at describing players as 
both. players and people. Henry Ir- 
ving, Ellen Terry, Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell, all the Barrymores, and a host . 
of other actors whirl vividly through 
her pages. There is no name-drop- 
ping involved. Every one of these 
personages provides some item of 
information about the theater. Most 
of them wrote deliciously: funny 
letters. | 
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RATMAN'S NOTEBOOKS by Stephen 
Gilbert. Viking, $4.95- Mr. Gilbert 
“deftly entices the reader's faith from > 
the mildly unusual to the highly — 


-improbable to the wildly outlandish. 
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and then, as SO. often happens ws th 


pervad- de xcays int atc 
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unofficial perversion, the book is not 
all denunciation; it includes a 
rather Sarono ing account. of vol 
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y of the founding of the 
rt system and of social 
"^ but | 


oat beca at t the her he 
is considering nobody else was do- 


| ing. anything. 


RONALD FiRBANK by Miriam J. Ben- 
| kovitz. Knopf, $6.95. If Firbank had}. 
| any personal life, in the. sense of 

MUN | actions or emotions apart from those. 
| itte t eee directly concerned with the writing 

Load ar dle cim fof his highly individual, erratically 

Sw : P brilliant books, Miss Benkovitz has 
either not been able to discover it 
(unlikely, since she appears to com- 
bine the best talents of beaver and]: 
bloodhound). or is restrained by the 
libel laws from discussing it. It is 
distressing to have a biographer lav- 
ish so much conscientious toil on a 
subject who lingers resolutely in 
| shadow. 
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Tue Way To Rainy Mountain: by. 
N. Scott. Momaday. HUNC vot 


ie ‘Kiowa anhs that 3» 
learned from his grandmother, spec- 
|ulates on the actual history md 
may symbolize, and describes, with | 
i EM ier ue Ie Indian life | 


des 


| | 
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CosiMA WAGNER by Alice Hunt So- 
koloff. Dodd, Mead, $7.50. Cosima 
was the illegitimate daughter of 
Franz Liszt and the wife (after 
‘scandalous uproar) of Richard Wag- 
sentimental melodrama which Mrs. 
Sokoloff does not always resist, al- 
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vithout sympathy for. nin 
century high bohemia may find th 
biography | as trying as it is ink 
tive. : 
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t ormula for writing 
nete y: "honest instruc- 
Ti publication, read THE 
je monthly. magazine for free-lance 
tains. ee a by f inf 








John Day, $6. 95. K ‘formidable. AS- 
semblage of- ,Anform ation... which | 
^ anyone curious | 
/ disaster. 

















D oltoy, illustrated. by Henr 
owe Laune. Tran | 






CUIDN S Son ara New “Hamp: | 
Po 43 acres-fields-. i 
hi es center chim. 
Every cultural Id 5 
by. Priced middle | '* 
iom hare. Owner: George M. F 
= istown, N.H. hain te 
























Uy... Auiüst: Excursions, — 1 very avant-gar LUE indeed. as s bookmak- | 


CE— STUDY PAINTING | 
ts, students. Brochure: FYTHAGOREION ES The facsimile edition, produced | 







E, Route 2, Shape! Hill, North Caro- 

4. by the department of printing and) 
graphic arts at Harvard, reveals 
that while Geffroy’s ideas. have 


a anter and editors. Lists 2.00 dimmed with time, the drawin 


ets for manuscripts, with editors" require- y cu 

s, addresses, payment rates, efc. Also, sec-- F e still Non ful, and. the Me : 

n he business side of writing-—copyright, (lis 

agents, prize offers, manuscript prepa x ony 

submission, $10.00 at your bookstore OL zd 

‘postpaid from THE WRITER, Inc... Pub- 
| Arlington St. 4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 


WRITER'S HARDHDOK. Ed. by A S. ‘Bur 
“chapters of writing. instruction. by 
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owing how basic it is to criticism 
this | » Mustrated, em | 
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| MIDPOINT AND OTHER POEMS by| 

John Updike. Knopf, $4.50. Even | 
the most serious of Mr. Updike's. 
poems contain a flicker of depreca- | 
tory humor, and his humorous | 
poems go off like a ing | of fire- 


crackers. 










aa and news dn the First 
ae gBecend. Saab and. Dynasties. 
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dvertising. Copy should be re- 
Biv | by’ the 15th of second month 















h advertisements will be 
uped by headings: Literary Ser- 


ices, Out-Of-Print Books, Book- sia tices Pa tae 
tes, Art Schools, Colleges, COLLECTED Essays by Gr akan | 


amps, Hobbies, Gourmet, Vaca- Greene. Viking, $7.95. Most of these | 
ions, Travel Tours, Cruises, Sum- essays are, or derive from, book re- 
ner Rentals . . . and the like. views, and they reveal, in addition | 
sfora single insertion: to the good judgment one would| 
nts per word = expect, a remarkable and enlivening | 
ord minimum) | catholicity . of appreciation. Mr.| 


i-PORTILLA. Trans 
‘by Grace Lowpanov and the 
s An anthology of myths, 
hvmns, lyric poetry, rituals, drama, 

ul prose. H ustrated. m. 95 
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LE WOODWARD. 
je real woman be- 
: gend. Illustrated. $7.95 
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Greene's. admiration for Henry | 
: NM from the Sutro Collec- 
| James is foreseeable, but wh NS ted and Annotated, and 
troduction, by DONALD 





M predict three cheers for Ride: 

Ed gard, or a respectful analysis of the i 
| contrasting characters of Peter. Rab- | $ 
| payment must be received by 1stof — | bit and ig aa En : 
yr month to date of issue. 


i TER. A basic source on ear 
ynia. Spanish and English o 
‘ing pages. Illustrated. $ 50 













F'rYuHreLwELESs Book or LEISURE by. 
Norman Thelwell. Dutton, $3.95. 
This is really a terribly subversive 
book, All these cartoons of suffering. 
| yachtsmen, horsemen, trippers, and 
car drivers. are likely to drive the 
inwary to work, After they. get. 
h laughing, of course. | | 
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ow convenience created jobs _ 





. for 100000 Americans 


If you have ever tried to create a job, you know it — 
isn't easy. It takes a lot of hard work, imaginative 
thinking, and economic resources. You have to get 
involved and stay involved. It takes more than good 
intentions. 

The people in American business and industry de- 
serve your support. They've been involved for years. 
They create more jobs, more pay, more tax revenues, 
and more conveniences for more people than anybody 
else in the world. 







Nhat some 
ashers, disposers, and. self-cleaning ovens do 
! make life easier for housewives. In the past 
























*Based on U.S. Government statistics 
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